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DR.  GOLDING  BIRD,  F.R.S. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGICAL  INDICATIONS 

AND  TREATMENT  OF  URINARY  DEPOSITS.  With  Thirty- 
one  Engravings  on  Wood.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NAT  UP  AT,  PHILOSOPHY;  being  an 

Experimental  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Physical  Sciences. 
Illustrated  with  Three  Hundred  Wood-cuts.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6*/. 

“ Wc  have  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  a new  edition  of  this  excellent  work, 
which  wc  strongly  recommended  to  our  readers  on  its  first  appearance.  Wc  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best  Manual  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  our  lan- 
guage.’* — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 


DR.  BUDD,  F.R.S. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LITER;  illustrated  with 

Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  on  Wood.  llvo.  cloth,  14s*. 

“ We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  diligent  study  of  this  volume.  The 
work  cannot  fail  to  rank  the  name  of  its  author  among  the  most  enlightened 
pathologists  and  soundest  practitioners  of  the  day.” — Medico- Ch i ru rgical  Review. 


DR.  CARPENTER,  F.R.S. 

A MANUAL  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  specially 

designed  for  the  Use  of  Students.  With  numerous  Illustrations  on 
Steel  and  Wood.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  OV. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL  AND  COMPARATIVE 

PHYSIOLOGY ; intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Human  Physiology,  and  as  a Guide  to  the  Philosophical  Pursuit  of 
Natural  History.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Figures  on  Copper  and 
Wood.  The  Second  Edition.  8 vo.  cloth,  HD. 

“ I recommend  to  your  perusal  a work  recently  published  by  Dr.  Carpenter.  It 
has  this  advantage,  it  is  very  much  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  It  is  written  in  a clear  style,  and  is  well  illustrated.” — Professor  Shurpey' s 
Introductory  Lecture . 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

PRINCIPLES  OE  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  One  thick 

8vo.  Yol.  Third  Edition.  In  the  Press. 
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MB.  CEITOECIBIlMi’S  TOBLICATIOHS, 


SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER,  BART.,  F.R.S. 

A TREATISE  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC- 

TURES  OF  THE  JOINTS.  Edited  by  BRANSBY  B.  COOPER, 
F.R.S.  8vo.  cloth,  20s. 

Sir  Astlejr  Cooper  left  very  considerable  additions  in  MS.  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  introduced  into  this  Edition. 

“The  present  will  be  found  a much  more  convenient  edition  of  this  invaluable 
work  than  its  predecessors.  Although  new  matter  and  new  illustrations  have 
been  added,  the  price  has  been  reduced  from  two  guineas  to  twenty  shillings. 
After  the  fiat  of  the  profession,  it  would  be  absurd  in  us  to  eulogize  Sir  Astley 
Cooper’s  work  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  It  is  a national  one,  and  will  pro- 
bably subsist  as  long  as  English  surgery.” — Medico-Chirurgicul  Review. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS.  Illustrated  with  Twenty-four 
highly-finished  coloured  Plates.  Second  Edition.  Royal  4to.  cloth. 

Reduced  from  3 l.  3s.  to  11.  10s. 


MR.  FERGUSSON,  F.R.S.E. 

A SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY;  with  nu- 

merous  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth, 
l*2s.  Gd. 

“ Professor  Fcrgusson’s  work,  we  feel  persuaded,  will  lie  as  great  a favourite  as 
it  deserves,  for  it  combines  the  powerful  recommendations  of  cheapness  and  ele- 
gance with  a clear,  sound,  and  practical  treatment  of  every  subject  in  surgical 
science.  The  illustrations,  by  Bugg,  are  admirable — in  his  very  best  style.” — 
Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


MR.  FOWNES,  PH.  D.,  F.R.S. 

A MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY;  with  numerous  Illus- 

trations on  Wood.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  Gd. 

“An  admirable  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  chemical  science,  simply  and 
clearly  written,  and  displaying  a thorough  practical  knowledge  of  its  details,  as 
well  as  a profound  acquaintance  with  its  principles.  The  illustrations,  and  the 
whole  getting-up  of  the  book,  merit  our  highest  praise.” — British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  ACTONIAN  PRIZE  ESSAY  OF  100  GUINEAS, 

AWARDED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

CHEMISTRY;  AS  EXEMPLIFYING  THE  WISDOM  AND 

BENEFICENCE  OF  GOD.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
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WITH  A PREFACE  BY  PROFESSOR  LIEBIG. 

C.  REMIGIUS  FRESENIUS. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS,  as  practised  in  the  LABORATORY  of  GIESSIN. 
Edited  by  LLOYD  BULLOCK. 

Qualitative;  Second  Edition.  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

Quantitative;  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  F.R.S. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BLADDER  AND  OF  THE 

URETHRA,  and  the  Treatment  of  the  Obstructions  to  which  these 
Passages  are  liable.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  INJURIES  OF  THE  HEAD  AFFECTING  THE 

BRAIN.  4 to.  boards,  6s. 

“The  great  practical  importance  of  those  affections  which  constitute  Mr.Guthrie’s 
Treatise.  A commentary  on  such  a theme,  written  by  a surgeon  of  experience  and 
reputation,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  profession.” — British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review. 


HOOPER’S  PHYSICIAN’S  VADE-MECUM;  OR, 

MANUAL  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
PHYSIC.  New  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  and  re-written. 
Fcap.  8vo.  cloth. 

DR.  MARSHALL  HALL,  F.R.S. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

IN  MEDICINE.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6c/. 


MR.  HOOD. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  MOST  FATAL  TO  CHILDREN, 

with  Reference  to  the  Propriety  of  Treating  them  as  proceeding  from 
Irritation,  and  not  from  Inflammation.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

“The  views  of  Mr.  Hood  are,  to  a greater  extent  than  is  usually  imagined,  borne 
out  by  all  the  best  late  writers  who  have  seen  much  practice  among  children.  The 
work  is  purely  a practical  one,  and  is  a valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge.” 
— Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


DR.  HOPE,  F.R.S. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART 

AND  GREAT  VESSELS,  and  on  the  Affections  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  them.  With  Plates.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  18s. 
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MB.  CHUmcmitlL'S  OTBMCMIOimL 


DR.  HENNEN,  F.R.S. 

PEINCIPLES  OF  MILITAEY  SUEGEEY;  comprising 

Observations  on  the  Arrangement,  Police,  and  Practice  of  Hospitals; 
and  on  the  History,  Treatment,  and  Anomalies  of  Variola  and  Syphilis. 
Illustrated  with  Cases  and  Dissections.  Third  Edition,  with  Life  of 
the  Author,  by  his  Son,  Dr.  JOHN  HENNEN.  !Jvo.  boards,  1 (is. 

MR.  LAWRENCE,  F.R.S. 

A TREATISE  ON  EUPTUEES.  The  Fifth  Edition, 

considerably  enlarged.  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

“The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Lawrence  is,  that  he  explains 
his  views  on  the  anatomy  of  hernia  and  the  different  varieties  of  the  disease  in  a 
manner  which  renders  his  book  peculiarly  useful  to  the  student.  It  must  he 
superfluous  to  express  our  opinion  of  its  value  to  the  surgical  practitioner.  As 
a treatise  on  hernia,  presenting  a complete  view  of  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
it  stands  in  the  first  rank.” — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


MR.  LISTON,  F.R.S. 

PEACT1CAL  OE  OPERATIVE  SUEGEEY;  with 

numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  22s. 

Extract  from  Preface. 

“A  new  edition  having  been  called  for,  the  letter-press  has  been  reused  and 
corrected  with  care ; extensive  additions  have  been  made,  and  many  new  wood- 
engravings  added.  These  improvements,  it  is  hoped,  may  render  the  work  still 
more  useful  to  surgical  pupils,  and  better  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  the  profession 
at  large.” 


DR.  HUNTER  LANE,  F.L.S.,  F.S.S.A. 

A COMPENDIUM  OF  MATEEIA  MEDIC  A AND 

PHARMACY ; adapted  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  embodying  all 
the  New  French,  American,  and  Indian  Medicines;  and  also  com- 
prising a Summary  of  Practical  Toxicology.  One  neat  pocket  volume, 
cloth,  5s. 

“ Dr.  Lane’s  volume  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as  Dr.  Thompson’s  long  known 
Conspectus ; but  it  is  much  fuller  in  its  details,  more  especially  in  the  chemical 
department.  It  seems  carefully  compiled,  is  well  suited  for  its  purpose,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful.” — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 


DR.  LEE,  F.R.S. 

CLINICAL  MIDWIFEEY ; with  the  Histories  of  Four 

Hundred  Cases  of  Difficult  Labour.  Fcap.  ilvo.  cloth,  4s.  C d. 

“ The  following  Reports  comprise  the  most  important  practical  details  of  ail  the 
cases  of  difficult  parturition  which  have  come  under  my  observation  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  of  which  I have  preserved  written  histories.  They  have 
now  been  collected  and  arranged  for  publication,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  he 
found  to  illustrate,  confirm,  or  correct  the  rules  laid  down  by  systematic  writers, 
for  the  treatment  of  difficult  labours,  and  supply  that  course  of  clinical  instruction 
in  midwifery,  the  want  of  which  lots  been  so  often  experienced  by  practitioners  at 
the  commencement  of  their  career.” — Front  Preface. 
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MR.  LANGSTON  PARKER. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC 

DISEASES,  both  Primary  and  Secondary;  comprehending  the  Im- 
proved Methods  of  Practice  adopted  in  this  Country  and  on  the 
Continent,  with  numerous  Formulae  for  the  Preparation  and  Admi- 
nistration of  the  new  Remedies ; to  which  is  added  an  Account  of  a 
Safe  and  Successful  Mode  of  Treating  Chronic,  Constitutional,  and 
Protracted  Syphilis,  by  the  Mercurial  Vapour  Bath.  Second  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

DR.  MILLINGEN. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 

THE  INSANE : with  Considerations  on  Public  and  Private  Lunatic  ; 
Asylums.  18mo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

“ Dr.  MilLingcn,  in  one  small  pocket  volume,  has  compressed  more  real  solid  1 
matter  than  could  be  gleaned  out  of  any  dozen  of  octavos,  on  the  same  subject. 
Wc  recommend  this  vade-mecum  as  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever  perused.” 

— Ur.  Johnson's  Review. 


DR.  PROUT,  F.R.S. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STO- 

MACII  AND  RENAL  DISEASES ; being  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Connexion  of  Diabetes,  Calculus,  and  other  Affections  of  the  Kidney 
and  Bladder  with  Indigestion.  Fourth  Edition.  With  Six  Engravings. 
8vo.  cloth,  20s. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

CHEMISTRY,  METEOROLOGY,  AND  THE  FUNC- 
TION OF  DIGESTION,  considered  with  reference  to  NATURAL 
THEOLOGY.  Being  a Third  Edition,  with  much  new  matter,  of 
the  “ Bridgewater  Treatise.”  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

DR.  RAMSBOTHAM. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  0BSTE- 

TRIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY,  IN  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  PROCESS  OF  PARTURITION.  Illustrated  with  One 
Hundred  and  Ten  Plates  on  Steel  and  Wood ; forming  one  thick 
handsome  volume.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  cloth,  22s. 

“ The  work  of  Dr.  Rnmshothain  may  be  described  ns  a complete  system  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  midwifery ; and  the  author  has  been  at  very  great  pains 
indeed  to  present  a just  and  useful  view  of  the  present  state  of  obstetrical 
knowledge.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  well  selected,  and  appropriate,  and 
engraved  with  great  accuracy  and  ability.  In  short,  we  regard  this  work,  be- 
tween accurate  descriptions  and  useful  illustrations,  as  by  far  the  most  nblc  work 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  midwifery,  that  has  appeared  for  a long  time. 
Dr.  Itamsbotham  has  contrived  to  infuse  a larger  proportion  of  common  sense, 
and  plain  unpretending  practical  knowledge  into  his  work,  than  is  commonly 
found  in  works  on  this  subject ; and  as  such  wc  have  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it  to  the  attention  of  obstetrical  practitioners.”— Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


ms.  eramcmLi’s  pujimicatioiis, 


DR.  RANKING. 

EESEARCHES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SCROFU- 

LOUS  DISEASES.  By  J.  G.  LUGOE.  Translated,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix. 8 vo.  cloth,  10s.  (id. 


DR.  RYAN. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  PHARMACOPOEIA ; OR,  A PRAC- 
TICAL FORMULARY  of  HOSPITALS,  both  BRITISH  and 
FOREIGN.  Third  Edition,  considerably  enlarged.  32mo.  cloth, 
5s.  6d. 

“ This  work  is  a conspectus  of  the  best  prescriptions  of  the  most  celebrated 
physicians  and  surgeons  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  gives  the  doses  and 
uses,  the  rules  for  prescribing,  the  actions  of  medicines  on  the  economy,  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  administering  them,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  com- 
pounded.” 


MR.  SNELL,  M.R.C.S. 

A PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  OPERATIONS  ON  THE 

TEETH.  With  Plates.  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

“ Those  of  our  readers  who  practise  in  the  department  of  surgery  on  which 
Mr.  Snell’s  essay  treats  will  find  some  useful  instructions  on  the  mode  of  ex- 
tracting teeth,”  &c.  &c. — Medical  Gazette. 


DR.  STEGGALL. 

FOR  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  EXAMINATION. 

A MANUAL  FOR  THE  USE1’  OF  STUDENTS  PREPARING 

FOR  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION;  to  which  is  now  added,  THE 
ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY.  Tenth  Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  8s.  fid. 

A MANUAL  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS;  12mo. 

cloth,  12s.  6d. 

hi. 

GREGORY’S  CONSPECTUS  MEDICINiE  THEORETICAL 

The  First  Part,  containing  the  Original  Text,  with  an  Ordo  Ver- 
borum  and  Literal  Translation.  12mo.  cloth,  10s. 

IV. 

THE  FIRST  FOUR  BOOKS  OF  CELSUS.  Containing  the 

Text,  Ordo  Vcrborum,  and  Translation.  12mo.  cloth,  8s. 

*)[*  The  above  two  works  comprise  the  entire  Latin  Classics  required  for 
Examination  at  Apothecaries’  Hall. 

A TEXT-BOOK  OF  MATERIA  MED1CA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

12mo.  cloth,  7s. 

VI. 

FIRST  LINES  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS  PREPAR- 
ING FOR  EXAMINATION  AT  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  I 
SOCIETY.  1 8mo.  cloth,  3s.  fid.  I 
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MR.  SHAW.  M.R.C.S. 

THE  MEDICAL  REMEMBRANCER ; OR,  BOOK 

OF  EMERGENCIES:  in  which  are  concisely  pointed  out  the  Imme- 
diate Remedies  to  be  adopted  in  the  First  Moments  of  Danger  from 
Poisoning,  Drowning,  Apoplexy,  Burns,  and  other  xVccidents;  with  the 
Tests  for  the  Principal  Poisons,  and  other  useful  Information.  Second 
Edition.  32mo.  cloth,  2s.  6 d. 

. “ The  plan  of  this  little  hook  is  well  conceived,  and  the  execution  corresponds 
thereunto.  It  costs  little  money,  and  will  occupy  little  room ; and  we  think  no 
practitioner  will  regret  being  the  possessor  of  what  cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later, 
to  be  useful  to  him.” — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

J.  STEPHENSON,  M.D.,  &.  J.  M.  CHURCHILL,  F.L.S. 


MEDICAL  BOTANY;  OR,  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MEDICINAL  PLANTS  OF  THE 
PHARMACOPOEIAS;  comprising  a popular  and  scientific  Account 
of  Poisonous  Vegetables  indigenous  to  Great  Britain.  New  Edition, 
edited  by  GILBERT  BURNETT,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
King’s  College.  In  three  handsome  royal  8vo.  volumes,  illustrated  by 
Two  Hundred  Engravings,  beautifully  drawn  and  coloured  from  nature, 
cloth  lettered,  Six  Guineas. 

“ The  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  on  Medical  Botany.” — Pharma- 
ceutical Journal. 


ALFRED  S.  TAYLOR,  F.R.S. 

A MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  (id. 

“ We  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  accumulated  stores  of  science  and  ex- 
perience on  this  branch  of  knowledge,  condensed  and  made  accessible  in  this 
admirable  volume.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  only  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  book 
we  have  ever  consulted  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  masterly 
works  we  have  ever  perused.” — Medical  Gazette. 

“ The  most  elaborate  and  complete  work  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  contains  an 
immense  quantity  of  cases,  lately  tried,  which  entitles  it  to  be  considered  now 
what  Beck  was  in  its  day.” — Dublin  Medical  Journal. 

“ Mr.  Taylor  possesses  the  happy  art  of  expressing  himself  on  a scientific  topic 
;]  in  intelligible  language.  The  size  of  his  Manual  fits  it  to  be  a circuit  companion. 
.!  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  typography  we  ever  had  the  pleasure — 
and  it  is  a pleasure — of  perusing.” — Law  Times. 


BY  A PRACTISING  PHYSICIAN. 

THE  PRESCRIBER’S  PHARMACOPOEIA ; containing 

all  the  Medicines  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  arranged  in  Classes 
according  to  their  Action,  with  their  Composition  and  Doses.  Third 
Edition.  32mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“ Never  was  half-a-crown  better  spent  than  in  the  purchase  of  this  ‘ Thesaurus 
Medicuminum .*  This  little  work,  with  our  visiting-book  and  stethoscope,  are  our 
daily  companions  in  the  carriage.” — Dr.  Johnson's  Review. 


MIR.  CmJBCmi’S  IPUBMCICTQHB. 


DR.  WILLIAMS,  F.R.S. 

PKINCIPLES  OE  MEDICINE  ; comprehending  General 

Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  Demy  dvo.  cloth,  12s. 

“ The  entire  work  is  one  of  no  ordinary  ability,  and  well  sustains  the  reputation 
of  the  author.” — Provincial  Medical  Journal. 

“We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting:,  that  the  reader  will  derive  greater  plea-  1 
sure,  and  more  useful  practical  knowledge,  from  this  book,  than  from  any  other 
treatise  on  the  subject,  that  we  arc  acquainted  with.  Dr.  Williams  has  already 
earned  for  himself  a lasting  fame,  by  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest ; and  that  | 
must,  if  possible,  be  increased  still  more  by  his  * Principles  of  Medicine.’  ” — i 
Dublin  Medical  Journal. 


MR.  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S. 


OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY.  With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Ovo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 


"Asa  satisfactory  proof  that  the  praise  we  bestowed  on  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  not  unmerited,  we  may  observe  it  has  been  equally  well  thought  of  in 
foreign  countries,  having  been  reprinted  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany. 
In  every  respect,  this  work,  as  an  anatomical  guide  for  the  student  and  the  prac- 
titioner, merits  our  warmest  and  most  decided  praise.” — Medical  Gazette. 

“We  noticed  with  high  praise,  on  its  first  publication,  this  singularly  beautiful 
and  excellent  work.  This  new  edition  calls  for  the  repetition  of  our  encomiums, 
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PREFACE. 


If  it  should  be  asked,  whether  another  work  on  Materia 
Medica  was  required  in  addition  to  the  numbers  which  al- 
ready exist,  it  must  he  replied,  that  this  was  undertaken  at 
the  repeated  request  of  its  intelligent  Publisher,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  Profes- 
sion. This  alone,  however,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
induce  the  Author  to  undertake  the  work,  had  he  not  also 
been  aware  from  the  complaints  of  Pupils,  and  convinced 
from  his  experience  as  a Teacher,  that  the  Student  of  Materia 
Medica  required  something  systematic  to  study,  which  brought 
! up  to  the  present  time,  should  be  sufficiently  full  for  infor- 
mation, and  yet  as  short  and  condensed,  as  was  compatible 
with  the  avoidance  of  being  superficial.  The  Author  has  been 
| unable  to  satisfy  himself  on  either  of  these  points,  chiefly  from 
j the  difficulty  of  treating  briefly,  of  so  great  a number  of  dis- 
tinct substances  in  the  three  Pharmacopoeias,  with  their  several 
preparations,  each  requiring  a number  of  distinct  facts  to  be 
related  respecting  it,  and  without  curtailment. 

The  difficulty  of  a brief  treatment  of  the  subject  is  further 
; increased  by  Students  attending  their  course  of  Materia 
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Medica  in  the  first  year  of  their  attendance  on  Lectures,  that 
is,  before  they  have  become  acquainted  with  Chemistry,  are 
ignorant  of  Botany,  and  have  just  begun  their  attendance  on 
Physiology,  preparatory  to  a study  of  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  Disease.  This  difficulty  the  Author  has  already  alluded  to 
in  his  Essay  on  Medical  Education,  p.  27,  where  he  has  stated, 
“ that  a portion  of  the  difficulties  at  present  experienced  might 
be  partially  obviated,  if  Students  were  to  commence  their  attend- 
ance at  Lectures  in  the  Summer,  instead  of  the  Winter  Session. 
They  might  then  pay  attention  to  short  preliminary  Courses  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary 
Courses  of  Botany,  of  Zoology,  or  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 
By  these  means  they  would  be  gradually  introduced  to  the 
objects,  the  principles,  and  the  nomenclature  of  some  of  their 
principal  studies,  and  thus  be  better  enabled  to  commence 
attendance  during  the  ensuing  Winter  Session,  on  the  com- 
plete Courses  of  Anatomy  and  of  Physiology,  besides  Chemis- 
try and  Materia  Medica  with  Therapeutics.”  Until  some 
such  plan  is  adopted,  or  some  of  these  Sciences  become  ob- 
jects of  general  as  well  as  of  merely  Professional  Education, 
or  until  Materia  Medica  is  removed  to  the  second  year’s 
studies,  difficulties  will  continue  to  be  experienced  in  study- 
ing the  subject.  The  Author  has  therefore  introduced  a no- 
tice of  some  of  the  laws  and  nomenclature  of  Chemistry, 
under  the  head  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  and  some  ac- 
count of  the  Parts  and  Products  of  Plants,  with  their  Phy- 
siology, Classification,  and  Medical  Properties  as  connected 
with  Structure. 

The  objects  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  the 
Sciences  connected  with  them,  being  treated  of  in  the  first 
pages  of  this  Manual,  the  Author  will  here  refer  only  to  the 
Natural  History  arrangement  which  he  has  thought  it  ad- 
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visable  to  adopt.  This  he  has  continued  to  employ  since  the 
Session  1836-37,  finding  it,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  con- 
venient for  teaching,  as  he  had  previously  found  it  the  best 
suited  for  investigating  a new  subject,  the  Materia  Medica 
of  India. 

The  Author  has  explained,  in  his  “ Essay  on  the  Antiquity 
of  Hindoo  Medicine,”  that  his  attention  was  first  particularly 
directed  to  this  subject  at  the  request  of  the  Medical  Board 
of  Bengal,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  Public  Service 
might  not  be  rendered  less  dependent  upon  the  supplies  from 
Europe,  either  by  substituting  articles  indigenous  in  the 
country,  or  by  cultivating  exotics  in  the  most  suitable  cli- 
mates of  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Northern  India.  He 
made  collections  of  all  the  drugs  procurable  in  the  Indian 
bazaars,  tracing  them  as  much  as  possible  to  the  plants, 
animals,  and  countries  whence  they  were  derived.  These 
were  arranged  under  the  three  heads  of  the  Animal,  Vege- 
table, and  Mineral  Kingdoms,  and  catalogues  were  made  of 
the  whole,  with  their  synonymes  in  various  languages,  and  a 
notice  of  the  medical  properties  ascribed  to  each.  The  articles 
amount  to  about  1000  in  number,  and  though  the  Work 
still  remains  in  Manuscript,  some  of  the  Botanical  results 
were  made  use  of  in  the  Author’s  “ Illustrations  of  Himalayan 
Botany.”  So  the  information  respecting  Animal  and  Mineral 
products  was  referred  to,  when  proving  the  early  periods  at 
which  their  properties  must  have  been  investigated  by  the 
Hindoos.  These  investigations  have  been  his  authority  for 
many  of  the  historical  determinations. 

In  a Natural  History  arrangement  for  Inorganic  sub- 
stances or  the  Mineral  department,  that  adopted  in  Chemical 
works  is  decidedly  the  best,  as  so  many  Chemical  prepara- 
tions require  to  be  treated  of.  In  the  Vegetable  part,  the 
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Author  lias  followed  the  arrangement  of  De  Candolle,  as  he 
had  previously  done  in  his  large  Work,  and  in  his  Syllabus 
of  1837.  He  has  given  in  many  instances  the  English  names 
of  the  Natural  Families  which  have  been  lately  published 
by  his  friend,  Dr.  Lindley  ; but  care  must  be  taken  to  use 
them  in  the  same  precise  manner  that  the  Latin  ones  are 
employed.  For  the  few  Animals  which  require  to  be  treated 
of,  he  has  followed  the  arrangement  of  Iris  friend,  Dr.  R.  E. 
Grant,  as  in  the  above  Syllabus. 

The  foregoing  Sciences  form  the  basis  for  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  Materia  Medica.  For  this  purpose  we  require  not 
only  to  know  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  Drug  to  be  employed, 
but  also  the  sources  whence  it  is  obtained.  The  Pharma- 
copoeias do  not  always  determine  these  points ; in  fact,  they 
sometimes  give  names  which  only  suggest  so  many  problems 
to  be  solved ; for  instance,  some  of  the  plants  mentioned, 
yield  no  products  at  all,  or  none  that  are  used,  while  others 
do  not  yield  those  of  the  best  quality,  which  are  alone  sup- 
posed to  be  employed.  In  determining  some  of  these  ques- 
tions, a good  deal  of  space  has  been  required. 

The  Author  fears  that  some  obscurity  may  at  first  appear 
in  the  directions  for  making  the  Preparations  of  the  three 
Colleges,  from  the  attempt  to  condense  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. But  the  points  of  coincidence  have  been  made  the 
basis  of  the  directions,  while  the  differences  of  the  E.  and  D. 
Colleges  have  been  included  within  brackets,  with  the  initials 
of  the  College.  He  cannot  but  lament,  as  others  do,  that  there 
should  be  so  many  points  of  what  appear  to  be  unnecessary 
differences : for  the  Students  who  have  studied  according  to 
the  directions  of  three  Pharmacopoeias  become  Practitioners  in 
England,  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  East  India  Company’s 
Service,  and  in  the  Colonies,  where  the  formula;  of  the  London 
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Pharmacopoeia  arc  alone  employed.  Four-fifths  of  the  differ- 
ences might  easily  be  abolished,  if  it  was  not  found  possible  to 
observe  uniformity  in  the  whole,  and  some  inert  substances 
might  with  benefit  be  excluded.  But  the  Author  is  far  from 
being  an  advocate  for  limiting  the  recognised  Materia  Medica 
to  too  brief  a list ; as  great  advantages  are  very  often  derived 
from  the  power  of  changing  one  Remedy  for  another  of  nearly 
similar  properties,  and  there  are  few  that  are  exactly  alike. 
It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  British  Schools  of 
Medicine  provide  Practitioners  for  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
World,  who,  if  they  do  not,  while  Students,  acquire  some 
general  ideas  respecting  the  resources  of  Materia  Medica, 
null  seldom  do  so  afterwards.  They  usually  remain  content  to 
depend  entirely  upon  home  supplies,  instead  of  making  use  of 
the  valuable  resources  often  within  their  reach.  To  this  cause 
chiefly  we  must  ascribe  the  little  addition  to  our  knowledge 
respecting  the  History  and  Properties  of  new  Drugs,  and  the 
inaccurate  information  which  we  have  respecting  many  of  those 
in  constant  use.  The  Author  has  not  confined  himself  to  the 
contents  of  the  three  Pharmacopoeias,  but  has  noticed  many 
of  the  new  medicines,  as  may  be  seen  among  the  Preparations 
of  Iron  and  of  Gold,  as  well  as  in  Matico,  Indian  Hemp, 
Bebeerine,  &c. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  previous  accurate  study  being 
the  acquirement  of  a knowledge  of  the  modes  of  Action  and 
Uses  of  these  several  Drugs  as  Medicines,  this  is  necessarily 
the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  study.  The  Author 
has  usually  towards  the  end  of  his  Course  grouped  together 
all  those  Remedies  which  may  be  used  for  the  same  Thera- 
peutical purposes.  This  he  has  also  done  in  this  Work  in  a 
tabular  form,  with  general  observations  appended  to  each 
group.  The  Student  will  become  aware  of  the  many  instances 
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in  which  Medicines  are  relative  agents  from  these  observations. 
They  ought  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  notices  on  the 
Action  and  Uses  of  Drugs  at  the  end  of  each  article.  The 
Author  has  been  obliged  to  compress  his  materials  within  the 
compress  of  a Manual,  though  the  subject  would  require  a 
volume  to  itself,  to  be  treated  in  connexion  with  Modern 
Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

Numerous  Works  have  necessarily  been  consulted,  and 
to  save  space  they  are  sometimes  referred  to  by  initials. 
Among  the  older  Chemical  works,  Murray’s  “ System”  and 
Aikin’s  “ Dictionary,”  and  among  the  more  recent,  the  works 
of  Professors  Brande,  Turner,  5th  and  7th  edit.,  Graham, 
Fownes,  and  Gregory,  the  “Handbuch  der  Chemie”of  Gmelin, 

“ Introd.  to  the  Study  of  Chemical  Philosophy”  of  the  late 
Professor  Daniell,  and  the  “ Rural  Chemistry”  of  Mr.  E. 
Solly,  Thomson’s  “ Organic  Chemistry,”  Simon’s  “ Animal 
Chemistry,”  and,  for  the  chemical  preparations  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  excellent  observations  of  Mr.  R.  Phillips 
have  been  often  quoted.  (Ph.) 

In  the  Botanical  part,  the  Author  has  made  use  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Natural  Families  of  Plants  as  given  by  Jussieu, 
Brown,  and  Koch,  as  well  as  the  excellent  abstract  of  Dr. 
Lindley  in  his  “ Elements  of  Botany,”  those  of  Endlicher  and 
of  Bartling,  also  the  elegant  “ Enchiridion  Botanicum  ” of 
the  former.  For  the  descriptions  of  Plants,  he  has  in  many 
instances  referred  to  the  original  describer,  frequently  to  the 
“ Encyclopedic  Botanique”  of  Lamarck  and  Poiret,  with  De 
Candolle’s  (D.  C.  and  Dec.)  “ Prodromus,”  and  Walper’s  j 
“Repertorium.”  For  the  British  and  European  plants,  usually 
to  Koch’s  “ Flora  Germanica,”  and  Smith’s  “ British  Flora,”  j 
“ Engl.  Bot.”  ( E . B.),  and  the  “ Bot.  Magazine,”  (B.  M.),  j 
with  Babington’s  “ Manual  of  British  Botany,”  and  on  many  ! 
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occasions  to  Lindlcy’s  “ Flora  Medica.”  The  Author  has 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  full  character  of  the  Genus  in  that 
of  the  officinal  species  which  belongs  to  it.  Having  previously 
paid  attention  to  the  identification  of  officinal  plants,  he  has 
on  the  present  occasion  done  so  with  as  many  as  was  in  his 
power.  Of  the  Botanical  drawings  used,  some  are  original, 
others  taken  from  the  “Diet,  des  Sciences  Naturelles,”  the 
“Genera  Florae  Germanic®”  of  Th.  Necs  v.  Esenbeck,  the 
“ Flore  Medicale,”  the  “ Medical  Botany”  of  Churchill  and 
Stephenson  (C/t.  and  St.),  and  the  Plates  of  the  “Hamlbuch 
der  Medicinisch  Pharmaccutischen  Botanik”  of  Fred.  Nees  v. 
Esenbeck  and  H.  Ebermaier.  (Nces  v.  E.  and  Eberm.)  The 
“ Pharmaceutische  Waarenkunde”  of  Goebel  and  Kunze  (G. 
and  K.)  is  often  referred  to  for  representations  of  drugs. 
The  Author  takes  this  opportunity  for  thanking  Dr.  Falconer 
for  various  information,  as  also  for  his  valuable  description 
of  the  Assafoetida  Plant. 

Of  works  on  Materia  Medica,  he  must  first  mention  those 
which  he  found  most  useful  in  drawing  up  his  Course  of  Lec- 
tures for  King’s  College  in  1836,  as  he  may  have  occasionally 
quoted  unawares  some  peculiar  fact  or  opinion,  without  refer- 
ring it  to  its  source.  First,  the  very  valuable  “ Diet,  de  Ma- 
tiere  Me'diealc”  of  Merat  and  De  Lens  (M.  and  De  L.),  1834, 
and  the  excellent  “ Dispensatory"  of  Wood  and  Bache  (IF. 
and  B.),  2nd  ed.  1834,  in  which  not  only  are  all  the  Prepara- 
tions of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias  given  in  full,  but  also 
those  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Pharmacological 
information  of  Europe  brought  up  to  the  time  at  which  the 
work  was  written.  Ile  at  the  same  time  made  use  of  Fee, 
“Cours  d’Histoire  Naturellc  Pharmnceutique,”  the  “Manuel 
de  Matiere  Me'dicale”  of  Milne  Edwards  and  Vavasseur  (E. 
and  V.),  Guibourt’s  “ Hist.  Abregde  des  Drogues  Simples,” 
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the  excellent  Dispensatories  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  (t.)  and  of 
the  late  Dr.  Duncan ; also  the  “ Grundriss  der  Pharmakog- 
nosie  des  Pflanzenrcichcs,”  and  at  a later  period,  the  “ Lelir- 
buch  der  Pharmaceutischen  Zoologie,”  both  of  T.  Martius, 
and  the  “ Medizinische  Zoologie”  of  Brandt  and  Ratzeburg. 
Prom  this  work  the  zoological  representations  have  been 
taken. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  has  not  only  referred  to  many  of 
these  writers,  but  has  added  a more  particular  examination  of 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  of  1826,  that  of  London,  1836,  and 
the  revised  Edinburgh,  1842,  being  the  last  of  their  respective 
Colleges.  He  has  consulted  Dr.  Christison’s  “ Dispensatory” 
(c.),  1842,  for  the  preparations  of  the  E.  P.,  and  Dr.  M.  Nelli- 
gan’s  “Materia  Medica,”  (n.)  1844,  for  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  D.  P.  The  divisions  of  the  old  wine  measure 
still  used  by  the  D.  College  are  given  at  p.  5,  where  it  is 
inadvertently  stated  that  they  still  order  the  weighing  of 
liquids.  Their  libra,  when  treating  of  liquids,  means  the  old 
wine  pint.  Soubeiran’s  “ Traite  de  Pharmacie”  has  also  af- 
forded much  valuable  information  ; and  though  among  the  last 
mentioned,  not  the  least  valuable,  is  Dr.  Pereira’s m(p.)  “Ele- 
ments of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,”  1st  and  2nd  ed. 
1840  and  1842,  which  forms  so  extensive  and  accurate  a 
Magazine  of  everything  connected  with  Materia  Medica.  The 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  promises  to  contribute  so  much 
improvement  and  accuracy  to  our  Pharmacy,  is  often  quoted 
by  the  title  of  its  Journal,  P.  J.,  1842-1846,  as  well  as  other 
Journals,  Medical  and  Scientific. 

Among  the  authors  principally  consulted  on  the  Therapeuti- 
cal mode  of  arrangement  may  be  mentioned,  Alibert,  Barbier, 
Guersent,  Trousseau  and  Piddoux,  Bayle,  “Travaux  Thera- 
peutiques,”  Murray’s  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson’s  “ Elements  of 
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Materia  Medica,”  and  Dr.  Paris’s  “ Pharmacologia,”  7th  edit., 
which  lie  would  especially  recommend  to  the  Student’s  atten- 
tion, as  embracing  a number  of  important  points  for  his  con- 
sideration. 

The  Practical  Works  which  have  been  most  frequently 
referred  to,  though  not  always  quoted,  arc  the  “ Cyclopaedia  of 
Practical  Medicine,”  Dr.  Copland’s  “ Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine,”  the  systematic  Works  of  Cullen,  Good,  Craigie, 
&c.,  Dr.  Prout  on  Stomach  and  Urinary  Diseases,  Dr.  Elliot- 
son’s  “ Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,”  and  the  elegant 
and  invaluable  “Lectures”  of  his  late  colleague,  Dr.  Watson. 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  must  thank  the  Publisher,  as 
well  as  the  Printers,  for  the  cleg-ant  and  clear  typography, 
and  Mr.  Bagg,  for  the  skill  and  taste  he  has  displayed  in  the 
wood-cuts. 
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MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 


“ Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,”  being  the  title  of 
one  of  the  courses  of  lectures  attended  by  students  of  medicine,  is 
adopted  as  that  of  this  Manual,  because  it  treats  of  the  same  sub- 
jects ; that  is,  it  gives  an  account  of  the  substances  and  agents  which 
are  employed  as  remedies  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  disease.  These  con- 
sist either  of  material  substances  or  of  the  general  powers  of  nature. 
Advantage  is  also  taken,  in  some  measure,  and  in  particular  cases,  of 
mental  affections  and  passions. 

The  subjects  divide  themselves  naturally  into  two  distinct  branches. 

1.  Materia  Medica  ; meaning,  correctly,  the  material  substances 
employed  as  medicines ; hut  it  usually  includes  all  the  other  means 
which  are  employed  with  the  same  object.  It  treats  of  their  natural 
characters,  sensible  properties,  chemical  qualities,  and  mode  of  action 
as  medicines. 

2.  Therapeutica,  from  to  talie  care  of  the  sick,  to  heal. 

Therapeutics,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  includes  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  disease.  As  connected 
with  Materia  Medica,  it  treats  of  the  modes  of  action  and  of  the  effects 
of  medicines  as  employed  for  the  restoration  of  healthy  action,  and  the 
consequent  removal  of  disease.  Since  a variety  of  substances  are  capable 
of  producing  the  same  general  effects,  though  they  may  differ  from 
each  other  in  minute  particulars,  they  are  frequently  grouped  together, 
60  as  to  form  classes  of  Medicines.  These  are  convenient  for  practical 
purposes,  because  what  is  best  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  a constitu- 
tion, or  to  the  different  stages  of  any  particular  case,  may  he  more  easily 
selected ; or  one  remedy  may  he  substituted  for  another,  when  the 
first  has  begun  to  lose  its  effect. 

“ Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  hold  a middle  place  between 
the  purely  scientific  and  the  strictly  practical  branches  of  professional 
study.  Of  the  former,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  treat  of  the 
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properties  and  intimate  relations  of  all  natural  substances,  as  well  as 
of  the  powers  of  nature.  They  form  necessary  preliminaries  for  fully 
understanding  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  thus  become  a part  of 
the  studies  of  other  professions  as  well  as  of  medicine.  Botany  and 
Comparative  Anatomy,  treating  of  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants 
and  of  animals,  as  well  as  of  their  classification,  geographical  distribu- 
tion, and  uses  to  man,  are  equally  essential  objects  of  study  to  those 
who  wish  only  to  attend  to  agricultural  or  to  horticultural  pursuits,  or 
to  improving  the  breeds  of  animals.  Even  Human  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology are  often  studied  by  those  who  desire  only  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  internal  structure  and  functions  of  the  body  to 
perfect  themselves  as  painters  or  as  sculptors,  or  who  desire  to  study 
the  beauty  and  design  displayed  in  the  works  of  the  Creator. 

“ The  strictly  practical  branches  of  professional  study — of  which  the 
principles,  however,  require  also  to  be  scientifically  studied — are  em- 
braced in  the  departments  of  Surgery,  Medicine,  and  Midwifery,  which 
elucidate  the  nature  and  treatment  of  diseases,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, as  well  as  those  peculiar  to  women  and  children,  and  of  the 
process  of  parturition.  To  these  is  superadded  Forensic  Medicine,  a 
complicated  branch  of  study,  as  it  is  connected  with  every  other,  and 
requires  a knowledge  both  of  healthy  and  of  diseased  structure,  as 
well  as  of  the  effects  of  deleterious  agents  on  the  constitution. 

“ The  practical  sciences  require  for  their  study  and  practice  a com- 
plete knowledge  not  only  of  their  own  particular  subjects  and  of  the 
above-mentioned  preliminary  sciences,  but  also  of  the  agents  and  sub- 
stances, whatever  be  their  nature,  which  are  called  Remedies,  and 
which  are  employed  to  alleviate  or  to  remove  all  departures  from  the 
healthy  state,  or  from  what  constitutes  disease.”  * 

A complete  knowledge  of  Medicines  consists  in  an  acquaintance 
with  their  physical  and  chemical  characters,  their  physiological  action, 
and  therapeutical  effects.  Medicines  have  been  defined  to  be,  all  sub- 
stances which  have  the  power  of  modifying  the  actual  state  of  one  or 
more  of  our  organs,  and  which  possess  this  property  independent  of 
their  nutritive  qualities.  Hence  they  are  administered  in  disease,  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  or  relieving.  M.  Barbier  gives  as  a distinctive 
character  of  remedies,  the  property  of  not  being  decomposable,  nor  of 
being  easily  transformed  into  chyle  by  the  action  of  the  stomach,  but 
of  being  capable  of  modifying  the  state  of  this  organ.  Alimentary 
substances,  on  the  contrary,  are  digested,  and  transformed  into  chyle. 
This,  however,  will  not  apply  to  all ; for  some  of  the  vegetable  salts, 
as  the  acetates,  citrates,  and  tartrates,  are  converted  into  carbonates  in 
passing  from  the  stomach  into  the  excretions ; while  there  are  no  means 
of  proving  whether  other  substances  strictly  nutritive,  such  as  fibrin 
and  albumen,  are  decomposed  or  not.  It  is  clear  that  aliments  are 

• Medical  Education,— a Lecture  delivered  at  King’s  College  by  the  Author. 
Session  1844-46. 
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assimilated  to  our  organs,  and  become  an  integral  part  of  our  bodies  ; 
whilst  remedies  do  not  contribute  in  a direct  manner  to  nutrition.  It 
is  equally  difficult  to  define  remedies  as  distinct  from  poisons  ; for,  in 
fact,  many  of  the  same  substances  act  either  as  remedies  or  as  poisons, 
according  to  the  quantities  in  which  they  are  applied  to  our  organs. 

Before  knowing  how  and  when  to  prescribe  a medicine,  its  nature 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  A knowledge  of  medicines,  there- 
fore, comprehends  an  acquaintance  with  their  external  character,  their 
sensible  properties,  and  their  chemical  nature,  as  well  as  their  modes 
of  preparation.  With  these,  should  he  included  some  knowledge  of 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  Plants,  or  Minerals  which  yield 
them.  In  order  to  prescribe  them  as  efficient  agents  for  producing 
changes  in  different  organs  and  functions,  we  must  he  acquainted  with 
their  mode  of  action  on  the  several  tissues  and  organs,  as  well  in  a 
state  of  health  as  in  disease, — that  is,  with  both  their  Physiological 
action  and  their  Therapeutical  effects.  With  all  this  must  he  com- 
bined a knowledge  of  the  forms  in  which  they  may  most  fitly  he  pre- 
scribed, the  substances  with  which  they  may  he  combined,  or  with 
which  they  are  incompatible,  the  doses  in  which  they  must  he  given, 
and  the  cautions  which  peculiar  circumstances  may  render  necessary : 
all  which  is  embraced  in  the  theory  and  art  of  prescribing,  together  with 
the  rules  for  the  diet  and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  convalescent. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  for  the  purposes  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  sufficient  only  of  the  sciences  connected 
with  the  above  subjects  requires  to  he  known  so  as  to  enable  the  mode 
of  action  and  effects  of  substances,  when  employed  as  remedies,  to  be 
appreciated.  These  cannot  he  fully  discussed  in  this  Manual,  for  they 
include,  in  fact,  a large  portion  of  the  objects  of  scientific  study.  Thus, 
the  affections  of  the  mind  and  the  passions  are  treated  of  in  systems 
of  Mental  and  of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  general  powers  or  forces  of 
nature,  such  as  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism,  as  well  as  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  Atmosphere  and  of  Water,  as  also  the 
subject  of  Climate,  are  discussed  both  by  the  Natural  and  by  the  Che- 
mical philosopher. 

The  material  substances  commonly  called  Medicines  being  necessa- 
rily obtained  from  the  Mineral,  the  Vegetable,  and  Animnl  Kingdoms, 
might  be  expected  to  be  treated  of  with  the  minerals,  plants,  or  ani- 
mals which  yield  them,  in  works  of  Natural  History,  that  is,  of  Mine- 
ralogy, of  Botany,  and  of  Zoology.  This,  however  ,is  seldom  the  case 
except  so  far  as  their  external  characters,  which  require  to  be  observed 
for  the  purposes  of  classification.  But  the  internal  structure  of  the 
plants  and  animals  which  yield  them  are  examined  by  the  vegetable 
and  the  comparative  anatomist.  The  composition  of  organic  beings  and 
of  their  products,  as  well  as  of  mineral  substances,  is  ascertained  by 
the  chemist.  The  mineral  kingdom  is  sometimes  distinguished,  by 
the  name  of  inorganic,  from  the  vegetable  and  animal,  which  differ 
very  conspicuously,  in  the  different  parts  of  each,  however  constituted 
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or  howsoever  composed,  being  organised.  They  are  thus  calculated  to 
perform  particular  functions,  which  are  controlled  by  the  vital  powers, 
and  form  the  objects  of  study  of  both  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Phy- 
siologist. 

Though  for  the  study  of  Materia  Medica  it  is  not  requisite  to 
master  these  various  sciences,  yet  as  the  object  is  to  acquire  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  nature  of  medicines,  the  modes  of  classification 
pursued  in  these  several  sciences  may  be  adopted  as  the  best  method 
of  attaining  the  object.  Indeed,  this  mode  of  studying  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  substances  may  with  advantage  be  considered  as 
abridged  views  of  their  respective  sciences,  in  which  the  principles 
and  classification  are  briefly  treated  of,  and  the  details  exemplified  by 
medicinal  substances. 

The  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom  being  inorganic,  are  also  more 
simple  in  composition,  and  therefore  desirable  to  study  first ; so 
that  we  may  proceed  from  simply  observing  the  external  characters 
and  chemical  composition  of  minerals,  to  the  complicated  structure  and 
functions  of  organized  bodies.  Medicines  from  the  mineral  kingdom 
may  be  arranged  either  according  to  their  external  characters,  as  in 
some  systems  of  Mineralogy,  or  according  to  their  chemical  composi- 
tion, as  is  the  case  in  others,  as  well  as  in  systems  of  Chemistry.  The 
latter  affords  numerous  advantages,  besides  enabling  the  substances 
which  are  produced  in  nature  to  be  arranged  together  with  those  which 
are  the  result  of  plnirmaceutical  operations,  as  many  of  these  are  of  a 
chemical  nature. 

Before  proceeding  to  treat  specifically  of  individual  substances,  it 
might  be  expected  that  something  should  be  said  of  the  modes  of  dis- 
tinguishing Minerals  by  their  external  characters,  or  of  the  primitive 
forms  of  Crystals  and  of  the  laws  of  Crystallization,  or  of  the  several 
formations  of  rocks,  whether  primary,  secondary,  tertiary,  or  alluvial, 
from  which  different  Medicinal  substances  are  obtained. 

It  might  also  be  expected  that  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  Ge- 
neral Properties  of  Matter,  as  of  the  Attraction  of  Cohesion,  which 
attracts  the  particles  of  matter  to  each  other  ; or  of  such  subjects  as 
the  Solidity,  Hardness,  Specific  Gravity,  powers  of  Electricity  and  Re- 
fraction of  bodies,  because  these  require  to  be  noticed  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  each  individual  substance.  But  these  subjects  are  fully  treated 
of  in  their  respective  Sciences;  and  for  the  purposes  of  Materia  Medica 
it  is  only  required  to  make  use  of  the  correct  Nomenclature,  scientific 
Classification,  and  other  information  which  these  afford. 

As  it  is  more  natural  to  attend  first  to  what  may  be  seen  and 
touched,  so  in  the  following  descriptions,  the  External,  Physical,  and 
Sensible  Characters  of  each  substance  will  be  first  noticed,  and  this 
before  proceeding  to  the  Chemical  Composition,  as  this  requires  the 
destruction  of  a substance  before  its  Analysis  can  be  accomplished. 
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Medicinal  substances,  as  produced  by  nature,  not  being  usually  fit 
for  exhibition  as  Medicines,  require  a number  of  preliminary  processes, 
which  are  called  Operations  of  Pharmacy. 

These  relate — 1.  To  the  choosing,  collection,  and  preservation  of 
Drugs.  2.  Their  preparation,  to  fit  them  for  exhibition  as  Medicines, 
including  their  mixture  and  combination.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
these  require  to  be  ordered  by  authority,  and  are  so  in  the  several 
Pharmacopeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin. 

The  choosing  of  Drugs  necessarily  implies  a knowledge  of  the  whole 
subject,  as  all  the  characters  both  of  genuine  and  of  adulterated  drugs 
should  be  well  known  before  they  are  selected  or  purchased,  or  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  prescribe  them.  For  this  purpose  all  the 
external  characters,  as  colour,  smell,  taste,  form,  consistence,  compa- 
rative weight,  fracture,  degree  of  solubility,  point  of  fusion,  &c.,  also 
their  chemical  nature  and  composition,  must  be  noticed,  and  their 
purity  be  ascertained  by  means  of  Chemical  Teels. 

The  collection  of  Drugs  requires,  in  addition,  that  the  influence  of 
different  Physiological  states,  both  in  plants  and  animals,  should  be 
attended  to.  Hence  season,  situation,  aspect,  age,  habit,  being  wild 
or  cultivated,  are  all  of  importance. 

The  Preservation  of  Drugs  requires  attention  to  the  best  methods  of 
drying  both  mineral  and  organic  substances,  as  well  as  to  the  necessity 
of  protecting  most  of  them  from  the  influence  of  air,  of  moisture,  and  of 
light.  To  protect  them  from  the  latter,  black  or  green  bottles  are 
ordered  for  particular  preparations. 

Drugs  require  to  be  weighed,  both  for  Pharmaceutical  preparations 
and  in  dispensing.  Troy,  called  also  Apothecaries’  Weights,  are  em- 
ployed for  these  purposes,  and  are  divided  as  below,  with  each  weight 
denoted  by  its  sign. 

One  Pound,  tbi.  = 12  ounces,  jxij  = 5760  grs. 

„ Ounce,  3 i.  = 8 Drachms,  J viij  = 480  „ 

„ Drachm,  3 i.  = 8 Scruples,  a lij  = 00  „ 

„ Scruple,  Si.  =20  Grains,  gr.xx=  20  „ 

„ Grain,  gr.  i. 

Liquids  used  formerly  to  be  weighed,  as  they  still  are  in  the  Dub- 
lin Pharmacopoeia.  But  as  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  measure 
them,  this  method  therefore  is  now  generally  adopted.  The  Wine 
Measure  was  formerly  employed  ; but  the  Imperial  Gallon  is  now 
used,  and  is  thus  divided  and  distinguished  : — 
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IMPERIAL  MEASURE  ADOPTED  IN  THE  PH  ARMACOPIEIAS,  L.  AND  E. 


One  Gallon, 

„ Pint,  . 

„ Fluidounco, 
„ Fluidrachm, 
„ Minim, 


Ci.  = 
Oi.  = 


"l 


8 Pints,  0 viij. 
20  Fluidonnces,  fjxx. 
8 l-iuidraclims,  f3  viij. 
60  Minims,  ir.1x. 


Wine  Measure  in 
Minims,  former  Phannacopteia. 


= 76800 
= 9600 
= 480 

= 60 


61440  = Oviij. 
7680  = fj  xvj. 
480  = f3viij. 
60  = irIx. 


The  Imperial  Gallon  and  Pint  evidently  contain  much  more  than  the 
Wine  Measure,  in  the  proportion  of  about  5 to  4 ; but  the  College,  by 
dividing  the  Pint  into  fjxx,  instead  of  into  fjxvi,  obtain  nearly  the 
same  quantities  for  the  ounce,  drachm,  and  minim,  (v.  Phillip’s  TransL 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.) 

Bodies  occupying  the  same  space  are,  however,  well  known  to  differ 
much  in  weight,  as,  for  instance,  Lead  and  Cork,  in  consequence  o 
the  former  containing  more  matter  in  the  same  space  than  the  latter  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  Lead  has  a greater  density  than  Cork.  Bodies  are, 
therefore,  weighed  under  two  points  of  view  : first  with  respect  to  their 
absolute  weights,  and  second  with  reference  to  that  which  is  peculiar 
to  each  sjiecics,  and  is  hence  called  Sjxcific  Gravity.  This  refers  to  the 
comparative  weights  of  different  bodies  occupying  the  same  space 
and  referred  to  a common  standard.  As  the  quantity  of  matter  within 
the  same  space  diifers  very  much  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  ex- 
panded by  heat,  so  the  Sp.  Gr.  of  bodies  is  always  referred  to  one 
temperature,  that  is,  60°  ; but  the  London  College  mentions  62°  of 
Fahr.  The  quantity  of  a medicinal  substance,  as  of  an  acid,  an  alkali, 
or  a spirit,  may,  moreover,  vary  very  much  in  the  same  bulk  according 
as  it  is  more  or  less  diluted  with  water.  The  strength,  therefore, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  Sp.  Gr.,  requires  to  be  ascertained  both 
for  Pharmaceutic  and  for  Medicinal  purposes.  Water  is,  for  conve- 
nience, taken  as  the  standard  to  which  the  comparative  weights  of 
other  bodies  are  referred ; but  its  Sp.  Gr.,  though  usually  reckoned  as 
1,  is  by  some  taken  at  1000,  to  avoid  fractional  parts. 

The  Sp.  Gr.  of  a liquid  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  weighing  it  in 
a bottle  which  holds  exactly  1 000  grains  of  water  at  60°.  Solids  are 
weighed  first  in  air,  and  then,  when  suspended  by  a hair,  in  water.  In 
this  case,  they  displace  a quantity  of  water  equal  to  their  own  bulk, 
and  weigh  less  than  in  air,  because  they  are  supported  by  the  sur- 
rounding water  with  a force  equal  to  the  weight  of  water  which  has 
been  displaced.  Rule  : find  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  air,  and  when  weighed  in  water ; take  this  difference  to  divide 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  air,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  specific 
gravity.  The  Sp.  Gr.  of  aeriform  bodies  is  ascertained  by  weighing 
certain  measured  quantities  when  passed  into  a vessel  exliaustod  of  air, 
and  of  which  the  weight  has  been  previously  ascertained.  The  differ- 
ent gases  vary  very  much  in  their  Sp.  Gr.,  but  they  are  all  referred  to 
Atmospheric  air  as  a standard.  By  careful  experiment,  it  has  been 
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found  that  100  cubic  inches  of  air  weigh  31 '01 77  grains  at  GO0  of  Tem- 
perature and  30  inches  of  Barometrical  pressure. 

Professor  Daniell  lias  given  the  following  table  of  the  Sp.  Gr.  of  the 
lightest  gas,  of  air,  of  steam,  and  of  water : 


Cubic  inohos. 

Weights,  Grains. 

Sp.  Gr.  Air  1. 

Sp.  Gr.  Water  1. 

HvdroRcn, 

100 

2-136 

0-0694 

0-0000846 

Air, 

100 

31-000 

1-0000 

0-0012277 

Steam, 

100 

19-220 

0-6240 

0*0007611 

Water, 

100 

25250-000 

814-0000 

1-0000000 

MECHANICAL  OPERATIONS  OF  PHARMACY. 

Before  Drugs  can  be  exhibited  as  Medicines,  they  require  to  under- 
go a variety  of  processes,  some  of  a Mechanical,  others  of  a Chemical 
nature.  Of  these  some  are  intended  merely  to  effect  Mechanical  Divi- 
sion. This  is  useful  in  two  ways,  first  in  assisting  the  chemical  action 
of  bodies  upon  each  other,  and  secondly,  in  rendering  them  more  easy 
of  administration  as  Medicines.  Some  substances  must  be  subjected 
to  preliminary  operations,  as  Cleaning,  Cutting,  Bruising,  Grating, 
Rasping,  Filing  ; or  they  may  be  powdered  in  mortars  of  wood,  iron, 
wedgwood,  glass,  &c.  ; or  ground  in  mills  or  between  rollers.  The 
different  modes  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  distinct  names  : 
Pulverization  by  Contusion,  as  Pounding  of  tough  substances. 

„ Trituration,  Rubbing  to  a fine  powder. 

„ Grinding,  as  in  Mills  and  between  Rollers. 

„ Friction,  as  with  a Grater,  file,  or  rubbing. 

„ Porpbyrization,  on  a Slab  with  a muller. 

Mediate  Pulverization,  when  substances  are  added  to  assist 

the  process,  and  are  afterwards 
washed  out. 

Levigation  . . . Fine  Trituration  with  water,  or  any 

fluid  in  which  the  solid  is  not 
soluble. 

Granulation  . . . when  melted  metal  is  agitated  till  it 

cools,  or  is  shaken  in  a box,  or  pour- 
ed from  a height  into  cold  water. 
As  the  finest  powders  prepared  by  the  above  means  always  contain 
some  coarse  particles,  so  methods  are  adopted  by  which  bodies  may  be 
mechanically  separated.  Thus,  Pharmaceutists  adopt — 

To  separate  solids  from  solids, 

Elutriation,  or  washing.  The  fine  particles,  being  suspended, 

are  poured  oft'  from  the  coarser,  and 
are  then  allowed  to  settle. 
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Sifting,  as  with  Sieves.  Sieves  may  be  simple  or  compound, 

of  wire,  perforated  zinc,  hair,  or 
gauze  ; or  the  fine  'particles  may 
be  dusted  through  bags. 

To  separate  fluids  from  solids. 

Decanting : Deposition,  when  performed  for  the  sake  of  the 

solid. 

„ Defecation  „ „ ,,  of  the  fluid. 

Or  the  fluid  may  be  sucked  off  with  a sucking- tube,  or  removed 
with  a syphon. 

Filtration  . . . with  Funnels  and  Filters ; woollen 

or  paper  filters,  or  powdered  glass, 
or  Charcoal  and  sand,  may  be  used. 
Expression,  ...  for  separating  vegetable  juices,  or 

pulp  of  fniits,  oils,  &c.,  from  lig- 
neous fibre,  &c. 

Clarification,  or  Despumation,  by  adding  different  substances,  as 

Albumen,  or  the  white  of  egg,  or 
isinglass,  when  a scum  rises  to  the 
surface,  or  falls  to  the  bottom, 
carrying  impurities  with  it. 

Fluids  may  be  separated  from  fluids,  when  there  is  no  affinity  be- 
tween them,  and  they  are  of  different  specific  gravities  ; as  by  decant- 
ing, skimming-off,  the  use  of  the  Separatory,  or  by  a Syringe,  &c. 

Several  preparations  fitted  for  exhibition  as  Medicines  are  prepared 
by  the  above  mechanical  processes  with  the  addition  of  mixing,  such  as 
Powders,  Pills,  Confections,  Electuaries,  Mellita,  Mixtures,  Cerates, 
Ointments,  Plasters. 

Operations  of  Pharmacy  dependent  on  Heat.  Some  of  those 
ncluded  under  this  head  are  not  usually  considered  instances  of  true 
Chemical  Action,  but  as  dependent  on  the  ordinary  laws  of  Nature. 
Here,  however,  it  is  immaterial  in  what  light  they  are  Hewed,  as 
the  processes  are  the  same,  and  depend  chiefly  on  the  effects  of  Heat 
in  diminishing  or  increasing  the  cohesion  of  different  bodies. 

Temperature  is  measured  by  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer,  of  which 
the  Freezing  Point  is  32°  and  the  Boiling  Point  212°.  A gentle 
Heat  means  any  degree  between  90°  and  100°.  A Water-Bath  sig- 
nifies an  apparatus  for  heating  by  boiling  water  or  by  steam  ; a Sand- 
Bath,  one  in  which  a vessel  is  placed  and  warmed  by  the  gradual  heat- 
ing of  sand. 

Fusion,  or  melting  produced  by  increasing  temperature,  is  practised 
with  metals,  wax,  &c.  Bodies  first  dilate,  and  then,  if  not  decompos- 
ed, they  melt,  and  each  always  at  the  same  temperature.  No  further 
increase  of  temperature  then  takes  place,  as  all  subsequent  additions 
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of  caloric  become  latent.  Fusion  may  be  effected  in  metallic  vessels,  in 
the  open  air,  as  in  furnaces,  or  in  crucibles  : the  London  College  men- 
tions Hessian  and  Cornish  ones.  In  some  cases,  fluxes  are  required  ; 
but  these  are  not  mentioned  in  the  L.  Pharmacopoeia. 

Solution — When  a fluid,  as  water,  alcohol,  ether,  oil,&c.,  overcomes 
the  cohesion  of  a body,  and  incorporates  its  particles  within  itself, 
without  decoihposing  them,  itself  remaining  transparent.  When 
unable  to  dissolve  more,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated.  Heat  usually, 
but  not  always,  increases  the  solvent  power  of  a liquid.  Solution  is 
favoured  by  the  quantity  of  the  solvent,  by  division,  and  by  agitation, 
also  by  pressure.  Cold  is  produced  during  solution,  from  a portion 
of  the  caloric  of  the  liquid  being  required  to  enable  the  solid  to  pass 
into  the  same  state.  Hence  freezing  mixtures  are  produced  by  dissolv- 
ing salts  in  water,  or  by  mixing  them  with  ice  or  snow. 

Solutions  of  an  Homogeneous  solid.  1 . In  pure  Water,  as  of  Acids, 
Alkalis,  and  of  Salts,  or  of  certain  vegetable  and  animal  principles,  as 
Gum,  Sugar,  Starch,  or  of  Gelatine  and  of  Albumen.  2.  In  Alcohol 
and  Proof  Spirit.  Vegetable  Alkalis  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  so  is 
Iodine.  3.  In  Ether : this  solvent  is  little  employed  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, but  is  capable  of  dissolving  many  of  the  same  substances  as  Al- 
cohol, and  more  of  some  resins  and  fats.  4.  In  Oil.  This  dissolves 
Camphor  and  some  of  the  acrid  and  narcotic  principles  of  plants, 
whence  the  French  employ  several  Oils. 

Solutions  of  an  Heterogeneous  solid  are  differently  named,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  employed.  1.  Maceration,  is  an  operation  per- 
formed at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  from  60°  to  80°,  and  which  is 
continued  for  some  time,  as  from  12  hours  to  a few  days.  a.  With 
pure  water  as  a solvent,  forming  cold  infusions,  which  are  useful 
when  we  wish  to  prevent  aroma  being  dissipated,  or  to  obtain  a 
light  infusion,  free  from  principles  which  would  be  taken  up  if  heat 
was  employed,  b.  In  Rectified  or  Proof  Spirit,  forming  Tinctures, 
the  former  for  the  resinous,  and  the  latter  for  the  more  gummy  pro- 
ducts of  plants.  The  Tinctures  may  be  either  Simple  or  Compound , 
that  is,  when  one,  or  when  more  than  one,  substance  is  acted  upon  by 
the  solvent.  Sometimes  Ammonia  is  added,  forming  Ammoniated 
Tinctures,  c.  Ether  is  occasionally  employed  in  making  what  are 
then  called  Ethereal  Tinctures,  d.  Wine,  used  as  a solvent,  forms 
Medicated  Wines,  and  is  preferred  for  taking  up  some  of  the  soluble 
principles  : ns  in  Vinurn  Colchici,  V.  Ipecacuanha;,  V.  Opii,  V. 
Veratri.  e.  Vinegar  is  used  as  a menstruum  and  preferred  for  some 
vegetable  principles  ; but  in  most  cases  it  is  probable  that  some 
chemical  change  is  also  produced,  as  in  Acetum  Opii,  A.  Colchici,  A. 
Scilla:.  • ' 

2.  Percolation  is  a kind  of  Maceration,  but  superior  to  it  in  its  power 
of  exhausting  a body  of  its  active  soluble  principles.  This  is  effected 
by  more  minute  subdivision  of  the  solid,  and  by  passing  the  liquid 
through  it,  and  thus  bringing  all  its  particles  in  contact  with  the  whole 
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of  the  menstruum.  The  solvent  can  then  he  used  upon  fresh  portions 
of  solid,  which  may  he  similarly  exhausted  until  the  liquid  becomes  of 
the  desired  degree  of  strength. 

3.  Digestion  is  similar  to  Maceration,  hut  the  action  is  promoted 
by  a heat  of  from  90°  to  100°. 

4.  Infusion — When  boiling  water,  that  is,  at  212°,  is  poured  on 
the  leaves,  barks,  or  roots,  &c.  of  plants,  and  allowed  to  cool  down. 
Many  substances  require  first  to  be  bruised  or  cut,  so  as  to  be  perme- 
able to  the  water.  Polished  metallic  vessels,  as  they  cool  more 
slowly  from  radiating  heat  less  freely,  are  usually  preferred  to  make 
infusions  in. 

5.  Decoction — When  boiling  water  is  used,  and  kept  boiling  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  period,  all  the  principles  soluble  in  water  become 
dissolved,  and  some  others  are  suspended  with  them.  Decoctions  arc 
preferred  when  the  full  effects  of  some  medicines  are  required.  In 
other  cases  the  aromatic  principles  are  dissipated. 

Vaporization — Those  operations  in  which  liquid  bodies  become 
converted  into  vapours  or  gases.  This  may  take  place  only  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  when  it  is  called  Evaporation  ; or,  if  the  vapour 
is  formed  by  the  addition  of  caloric  throughout  the  whole  mass, 
Ebullition. 

Evaporation  is  adopted  when  the  volatile  liquid  is  allowed  to  escape, 
and  the  solid  residue  retained  for  use ; as  in  the  case  of  Extracts,  In- 
spissated juices,  in  crystallizing  salts,  as  in  obtaining  sea-salt.  Evapo- 
ration when  taking  place  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  called  spontaneous 
evaporation  ; and  as  it  takes  place  at  the  surface,  shallow  vessels  with 
broad  surfaces  are  necessary.  During  evaporation,  cooling  ensues,  in 
consequence  of  the  quantity  of  caloric  required  for  the  liquid  to  exist 
in  the  gaseous  state.  Hence  the  coolness  produced  by  evaporating 
lotions,  that  of  porous  vessels,  &c.  The  rate  of  evaporation  increases 
as  temperature  is  increased  or  pressure  removed  ; hence  it  occurs  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  in  vacuo.  Inspissated  Juices  are  reduced  to 
comparative  dryness  by  this  process.  Where  the  active  principles  of 
a vegetable  or  animal  have  been  obtained  in  solution  in  alcohol  or 
water,  and  are  similarly  reduced  to  a proper  consistence,  we  obtain 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  extracts.  As  these  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  heat, 
so  it  is  of  advantage  to  prepare  them  at  as  low  a temperature  as  possi- 
ble. Hence  the  superiority  of  those  prepared  in  vacuo. 

Ebullition  taking  place  by  additions  of  heat  to  the  mass  of  liquid,  a 
large  quantity  of  caloric  becomes  latent  (or  hidden,  as  in  evaporation,) 
to  enable  the  liquid  to  exist  in  a gaseous  state.  The  Boiling  point 
varies  in  different  liquids.  Ether  boils  at  100°,  Alcohol  at  173°'S, 
Water  at  212°,  Oil  of  Turpentine  at  316°,  Mercury  at  6SG°.  It  is 
also  influenced  by  other  circumstances,  but  especially  by  pressure,  as 
fluids  boil  at  140°  lower  temperature  in  vacuo  than  in  the  open  air. 
When  pressure  is  increased,  the  boiling  point  is  raised,  and  often 
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also  the  solvent  powers  of  the  fluid.  Boiling  is  employed  in  making 
Decoctions,  &c.,  and  also  in  the  process  of  Distillation. 

Distillation  is  employed  in  separating  a volatile  liquid  from  other 
substances  which  are  cither  fixed  or  less  volatile  than  itself.  It  con- 
sists of  two  processes ; first,  the  application  of  heat  to  convert  the 
volatile  substance  into  vapour,  and  then  the  condensation  of  this  va- 
pour, in  a separate  vessel,  into  a liquid.  The  operation  may  be  per- 
formed in  a retort  or  still,  to  either  of  which  a receiver  kept  cool  or  a 
refrigeratory  must  be  fitted.  The  vessels  may  be  of  metal,  of  glass, 
or  of  earthenware,  and  the  heat  applied  cither  directly  or  through  the 
medium  of  a sand,  water,  or  steam  bath. 

Distillation  of  Water.  Distilled  water  is  required  to  be  employed  in 
all  the  Pharmacopoeia  Preparations. 

„ Distilled  Waters.  These  contain  a little  of  the  volatile 
principles  of  plants,  and  may  be  distilled  either  off  the 
plants,  or  by  distilling  some  Essential  Oil  with  water. 

„ Essential  Oils.  Volatile  Oil  being  diffused  through  the 
different  parts  of  various  plants,  these  are,  if  necessary, 
coarsely  divided,  and  soaked  in  water.  The  oil  is  then 
distilled  over  with  the  water,  from  which  it  is  afterwards 
separated  as  it  floats  upon  the  surface. 

„ Acids.  As  of  Acetic,  Nitric,  Hydrochloric,  Hydrocyanic 
acids,  &c.,  of  Vinegar  for  purification. 

„ Alcohol.  This  is  first  obtained  in  the  form  of  Raw  Spirit. 
It  is  rectified  for  the  purpose  of  purification,  and  also 
for  concentration,  and  has  then  a Sp.  Gr.  of  '835,  Proof 
Spirit  a Sp.  Gr.  of  '920.  Rectified  Spirit  may  be  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  distilling  it  off  Carbonate  of  Potash 
or  dry  Chloride  of  Calcium,  which  retain  the  water,  while 
the  volatile  Alcohol  is  distilled  off. 

Distilled  Spirits.  These  are  colourless  solutions  in  Alcohol  of  the  vola- 
tile principles  of  plants,  and  are  obtained  by  distillation 
in  the  same  way  as  the  distilled  waters,  but  with  recti- 
fied or  proof  spirit  as  the  solvent. 

Sublimation  is  distinguished  from  Distillation  in  the  volatilized 
matter  assuming  a solid  form  on  condensation,  as  in  Sulphur,  Sal  Am- 
moniac, Iodine,  Ac. 

Condensation.  In  the  Processes  of  Distillation  and  of  Sublimation 
bodies  arc  first  converted  into  vapour,  and  then  reduced  to  the  liquid 
or  solid  state  by  the  simple  reduction  of  temperature.  The  condensa- 
tion of  gases,  or  those  which  are  permanent  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  pressure,  may  be  effected  by  increasing  the  pressure  or  by  the 
application  of  great  cold.  Prof.  Faraday,  by  combining  the  condensing 
powers  of  mechanical  compression  with  that  of  very  considerable  de- 
pressions of  temperature,  has  obtained  a pressure  equal  to  50  atmo- 
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spheres,  and  a cold  equal  to  — 166°  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale,  and  has 
thus  liquefied  many  previously  uncondensed  gases.  Condensation 
of  a gas  may  also  be  effected  mediately,  that  is,  by  passing  it  through 
a liquid  for  which  it  has  some  affinity,  or  through  which  it  may  be- 
come permeated  : ex.  Solution  of  Ammonia,  Liquid  Hydrochloric  acid, 
Carbonic  acid  water.  The  terms  Congelation  or  Solidification  arc  em- 
ployed when  a body  assumes  the  solid  form  from  the  mere  reduction 
of  temperature. 

Precipitation  is  the  process  when  a body  passes  to  the  solid  state 
so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  the  particles  arranging  themselves  in  any 
regular  form,  and  therefore  the  precipitate  falls  as  a more  or  less  fine 
powder. 

Crystallization.  When  bodies,  in  passing  from  the  liquid  or  gaseous 
state,  assume  regular  geometrical  forms,  the  process  is  called  crystalli- 
zation:,  and  the  solid  bodies,  crystals.  This  may  be  effected  by  gradu- 
ally cooling  down  any  melted  mass,  as  Sulphur,  the  Metals;  or  a 
vapour,  as  Sal  Ammoniac  or  Corrosive  Sublimate ; or  by  slowly  evapo- 
rating the  liquid  in  which  a solid  may  have  been  dissolved.  The  pro- 
cess then,  depending  on  evaporation,  requires  to  be  performed  in  broad 
and  shallow  vessels.  It  is  favoured  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies, 
&c.,  and  by  agitation ; but  the  crystals  then  produced  are  small,  as  also 
when  the  process  is  quickly  performed. 

The  majority  of  crystals,  when  deposited  from  their  watery  solu- 
tions, carry  with  them  a certain  portion  of  water,  which  they  render’ 
solid,  but  much  of  which  they  also  part  with  by  the  mere  application 
of  heat  or  by  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is  called  water  of  crystalli- 
zation, and  it  exists  in  crystals  in  its  equivalent  proportion,  or  some 
multiple  of  it.  Professor  Graham  considers  a portion  of  this  water, 
when  it  replaces  a base,  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  salt. 
This  is  then  sometimes  described  as  water  chemically  combined.  A 
salt  or  body  combined  with  water  is  called  a hydrate,  one  without  any, 
anhydrous.  Salts  which  contain  much  water  of  crystallization,  when 
heated,  undergo  aqueous  fusion,  and,  the  water  being  dissipated,  they 
are  left  as  dry  salts  : e.  g.  burnt  Alum.  Some,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  lose  this  water,  and  are  said  to  effloresce ; others  absorb  water,  and 
are  said  to  deliquesce ; while  those  which  undergo  no  change  in  the 
air  are  called  permanent. 

Crystals  are  also  studied  with  respect  to  their  forms  and  the  nature 
of  their  formation.  Crystallography  is  now  an  extensive  and  inde- 
pendent science,  the  principles  only  of  which  we  need  notice,  as 
they  are  treated  of  in  separate  works,  as  well  as  in  systems  of  Che- 
mistry. As  many  substances  have  forms  peculiar  to  themselves,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  those  which  characterize  different 
pharmaceutical  salts,  as  they  may  thus  be  distinguished  even  when 
very  minute.  Some  forms,  however,  are  common  to  several  distinct 
minerals,  and  these  arc  therefore  sometimes  grouped  together  accord- 
ing to  their  external  characters.  The  forms  of  these  crystals  have 
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been  distinguished  into  those  which  are  Primary,  and  others  which, 
from  being  considered  as  modifications  of  them,  are  called  Secondary, 
That  the  external  forms  are  connected  with  a certain  regularity  of  in- 
ternal structure,  is  evident  from  the  well-known  facts  of  the  cleavage 
of  crystals,  also  their  refraction  of  light  and  different  degrees  of  expan- 
sion by  heat.  The  primitive  forms  are,  — 1.  The  Cube.  2.  The 
Tetrahedron,  contained  under  four  equilateral  triangles.  3.  The  Octa- 
hedron, contained  under  eight  equilateral  triangles.  4.  The  Hexan- 
gular  Prism.  5.  The  Rhombic  Dodecahedron,  limited  by  twelve 
rhombic  faces  ; and  6.  The  Dodecahedron  with  isosceles  triangular 
faces.  The  secondary  forms  may  be  produced  by  modifications  of  the 
above,  as  by  decrements  of  particles  taking  place  on  their  edges  and 
angles,  which  would  produce  a great  variety  of  forms. 


Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  internal  structure  of  crystals 
must  be  as  regular  as  their  external  forms,  because  it  seems  evident 
from  the  unequal  expansion  and  contraction  of  certain  crystals  by 
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changes  of  temperature,  and  also  from  their  different  modes  of  refract- 
ing light,  yet,  to  use  Mr.  Danicll’s  words,  crystallographers  now  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  experimental  determinations,  and  the  geometri- 
cal relations  of  their  exterior  forms.  Crystallography  is  now  founded 
upon  our  ideas  of  the  regular  and  exactly  similar  distribution  of  two, 
three,  four,  or  any  number  of  parts  in  symmetrical  order;  and  that  if 
one  of  the  primary  planes  or  axes  of  a crystal  be  modified  in  any  man- 
ner, all  the  symmetrical  planes  and  axes  must  be  modified  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  introduction  of  a systematic  arrangement  of  crystalline  forms 
according  to  their  degrees  of  symmetry,  is  due  to  the  labours  of  Weiss 
and  Mohs,  and  its  principles  are  explained  in  Prof.  Daniell’s  Introd. 
to  Chemical  Philosophy.  The  classes  and  the  forms  which  are  referred 
to  these  will  only  be  enumerated  here,  as  many  of  them  are  mentioned 
in  the  descriptions  of  crystals  in  this  work. 

I.  Cubic,  Oclohcdral,  or  Regular  System,  having  3 rectangular  axes 
all  equal ; contains  the  Cube,  Regular  Octahedron,  Tetrahedron, 
Rhombic  Dodecahedron,  and  Trapezohedron.  1 1.  Right  Square  Pris- 
matic  System  : 3 rectangular  axes,  2 equal,  contains  Square  Prism  and 
Octahedron  with  a Square  base.  III.  Rhombohedric : 3 equal  axes, 
not  rectangular ; 1 perpendicular  to  the  3 ; Rhombohedrons,  Bipyra- 
midal  Dodecahedrons,  Hexangular  Prisms.  IV.  Right  Rectangular 
or  Rhombic  Prismatic  : 3 rectangular  axes,  no  two  equal  ; Right 
Rectangular  Rhombic  Prism,  and  Right  Rectangular,  and  also 
Rhombic  Octahedron.  V.  Oblique  Rectangular  or  Rhombic  Pris- 
matic : 2 axes  oblique,  the  third  perpendicular  to  both.  Oblique 
Rectangular  and  also  Rhombic  Prisms  ; Oblique  Rectangular  and  also 
Rhombic  Octahedrons.  VI.  Double  Oblufue  Prismatic:  3 axes,  all 
intersecting  each  other  obliquely  ; Doubly  Oblique  Prism  and  also 
Octahedron. 

By  these  various  processes  are  obtained  the  Pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions which  are  known  by  the  names  of  Solutions,  Tinctures,  Wines, 
Vinegars,  Infusions,  Decoctions,  and  Extracts;  also  Distilled  Waters  ; 
Spirits  and  Essential  Oils ; likewise  some  Precipitates  and  Salts, 
though  the  production  of  these  depends  chiefly  upon  Chemical  Decom- 
positions and  Combinations.  For  a full  account  of  the  different  pro- 
cesses consult  Kane’s  Elements  of  Pharmacy. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Substances  which  are  throughout  identical  in  nature,  are  subject 
only  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  Physics ; but  when  substances  different 
in  nature,  and  minutely  subdivided,  come  into  contact,  or  are  placed 
at  insensible  distances  from  each  other,  they  become  subject  to  a 
series  of  changes  consequent  on  Chemical  Attraction  or  Affinity. 
The  result  of  this  attraction  is  to  unite  two  or  more  bodies  together 
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into  one,  which  has  properties  usually  very  different  from  the  bodies 
of  which  it  is  composed.  One  great  object  of  Chemistry  is  to  deter- 
mine what  bodies  are  compound,  and  what,  from  the  inability  of 
chemists  to  separate  them  into  more  simple  bodies,  are  considered  to 
be  Elements.  These  are  at  present  about  55  in  number;  a majo- 
rity of  the  most  important  of  them  form  objects  of  study  in  Materia 
Medica,  either  in  their  simple  form,  or  as  constituents  of  compound 
bodies. 

As  most  bodies,  when  judged  of  by  external  characters,  appear  to 
be  homogeneous,  or  composed  of  only  one  substance,  the  object  of  the 
Chemist  is  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  actually  the  case,  or  only  appa- 
rent. This  he  does  cither  by  the  Action  of  Heat,  or  by  presenting  to 
the  compound  body  some  other  substance  which  has  a greater  affinity 
for  one  of  its  constituents.  This  is  called  Analysis,  or  the  separation 
of  a Compound  Body  into  its  constituent  parts,  the  quantities  of  each 
being  ascertained.  As  a Compound  Body  is  capable  of  combining  with 
other  bodies,  which  may  themselves  be  either  simple  or  compound, 
it  is  clear  that  by  the  process  of  Chemical  Analysis  a body  may  be  re- 
duced either  into  the  substances  from  the  immediate  union  of  which 
it  has  been  formed,  and  which  are  called  its  Proximate  Principles,  or 
into  the  elementary  Bubstanccs  of  which  the  latter  consist,  and  which 
are  then  called  its  Ultimate  Principles.  When  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  a body  can  be  so  reunited  as  to  reproduce  the  substance  which 
has  been  analysed,  the  process  is  called  Chemical  Synthesis,  and  is  the 
most  certain  proof  of  the  correctness  of  an  analysis. 

These  Decompositions  and  Recompositions,  or  Combinations,  form 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  Chemist,  are  always  going  on  in  the 
great  operations  of  nature  whether  of  growth  or  of  decay,  and  require 
to  be  studied  especially  with  regard  to  the  laws  which  govern  their 
combinations,  which  are  called  those  of  Chemical  Affinity.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  though  some  substances,  as  Alcohol  and  Water,  unite 
in  any  proportion,  and  others,  as  Salt  and  Water,  in  any  proportion  up 
to  a certain  extent,  yet  that  the  majority  of  substances  (or,  according 
to  some,  all  substances)  which  form  true  Chemical  combinations,  unite 
only  in  one  or  in  a few  fixed  and  definite  proportions.  This  forms  the 
basis  of  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  Chemical  Equivalents,  Defi- 
nite Proportions,  or  of  the  Atomic  Theory,  of  which  the  facts  have 
been  ascertained  by  numerous  experiments,  though  the  explanations 
are  theoretical. 

The  combination  of  Bodies  is  much  influenced  by  the  different 
states  in  which  they  are  brought  into  apparent  contact,  and  much  fa- 
voured by  bodies  being  brought  into  the  state  of  liquids,  and  also  by 
heat,  as  is  fully  detailed  in  works  on  Chemistry.  It  is  requisite 
to  allude  to  the  points  requiring  to  be  studied,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand even  the  ordinary  Pharmaceutical  preparations.  Bodies, 
it  has  been  stated,  combine  with  one  another,  not  only  in  one,  but 
often  in  several  definite  proportions  ; and  it  has  further  been  ascertained 
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that  the  quantity  of  one  of  them  in  the  different  combinations  is  found 
to  be  exactly  double,  triple,  or  some  multiple  of  the  other,  and  in  the 
ratio  either  of  1 to  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  &c.,  or  of  1 to  3,  S,  7.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  a peculiar  Nomenclature.  The  weights  of  these  equivalents 
have  been  ascertained  by  experiment  to  differ  from  each  other.  Hence 
their  relative  differences  are  pointed  out  by  Numbers,  which  are  in  mo6t 
instances  peculiar  to  each  of  the  elementary  bodies.  For  the  convenience 
also  of  a brief  mode  of  stating  all  the  facts  respecting  the  composition 
of  a Chemical  substance,  particular  letters  are  adopted  as  the  Symbols 
of  the  different  Elements,  as  also  Formula;,  which  express  the  sum 
and  differences  of  the  substances  employed  in  chemical  decompositions 
and  their  results.  Hence  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  Equivalents, 
which  are  also  the  atomic  weights  of  Chemical  Elements,  the  Symbols 
by  which  these  are  distinguished,  and  to  the  Nomenclature  by  which 
the  composition  of  a Body  is  at  once  known.  The  great  advantage  of 
attending  to  these  points  is  the  facility  which  they  give  for  under- 
standing complicated  changes,  especially  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
They  also  show  the  exact  quantities  which  arc  sufficient  to  produce 
particular  changes,  and  also  the  weights  of  the  products  which  are 
obtained. 

To  indicate  the  composition  of  Bodies  as  well  as  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  combined,  a peculiar  nomenclature  is  employed  by 
chemists.  Thus,  Binary  compounds  which  are  not  acid,  of  the  non- 
metallic  elements,  as  Oxygen,  Chlorine,  Iodine,  Bromine,  have  their 
names  terminating  in  ide,  as  Oxide,  Chloride,  Iodide,  Bromide ; 
also  of  the  compound  body  Cyanogen,  as  Cyanide ; of  other  substances, 
as  Sulphur,  Phosphorus,  in  uret,  as  Sulphuret,  Phosphuret. 

The  number  of  Equivalents  or  Combining  weights  in  a compound  is 
shown — Of  the  first-mentioned  element  by  a Latin  numeral,  as  Bis, 
Ter,  c.g.  Binoxide  of  Mercury,  indicating  that  2 equivalents  of  Oxygen 
are  combined  with  1 of  Mercury.  If  2 equivalents  of  one  body  combine 
with  3 of  another,  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  1 i,  this  is  indicated 
by  the  word  sesr/ui,  as  Sesquioxide,  Sesquichloridc.  The  first  oxide  is 
sometimes  distinguished  as  the  Protoxide.  The  affix  of  Per  to  an 
acid  or  an  oxide  indicates  the  highest  proportion  of  Oxygen,  &c.,  as 
Peroxide,  Perchloride,  Percyanide.  The  numbers  of  the  second-men- 
tioned element  are  indicated  by  Greek  numerals,  as  Dis,  Tris,  c.g. 
Trisnitrate  of  Bismuth,  where  3 equivalents  of  Oxide  of  Bismuth  are 
combined  with  1 of  Nitric  acid. 

The  nature  of  the  acidifying  principle  of  acids  is  indicated  by  the 
term  Oxyaculs  being  applied  to  those  containing  Oxygen,  and  Hydracids 
to  those  acidified  by  Hydrogen,  with  the  word  Hydro  prefixed  ; as  in 
Hydrochloric.  Acids  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  Oxygen 
have  their  names  terminating  in  ie,  as  Sulphuric  acid,  and  that  of 
their  salts  in  ate,  as  Sulphate,  Nitrate.  A smaller  quantity  of  Oxygen 
in  the  acid  is  indicated  by  the  termination  ous,  as  Sulphurous; 
their  salts  terminate  in  tie ; while  the  addition  of  Hypo  indicates  a 
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smaller  quantity  of  Oxygen  than  in  the  compounds  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed, as  Hyposulphuric,  Ilvposulphurous.  The  excess  of  acid  in  a salt 
is  indicated  by  calling  it  an  acid  or  a super-salt,  and  the  deficiency  of 
the  acid,  by  calling  it  a sub-salt;  or,  to  show  the  excess  of  base,  or  of 
that  which  combines  with  and  masks  the  properties  of  the  acid,  by 
calling  it  a basic  salt.  Double  and  Triple  salts  have  their  composition 
pointed  out  by  the  names  of  their  Principles  being  all  mentioned,  as 
Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda  or  Potassio-Tartrate  of  Soda.  A triple 
compound  of  the  elementary  bodies,  ns  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and  Car- 
bon, as  in  Creosote,  is  called  an  Oxyhydro-carburct. 

Substances  combined  with  water  are  called  hydrates,  as  the  Hydrate  of 
Lime ; and  as  it  seems  in  some  cases  to  act  the  part  of  a base,  it  is  then 
called  basic  water.  Compound  bodies,  such  as  Cyanogen,  which  unite 
with  elements  as  if  they  were  themselves  simple  substances,  are  called 
radicles.  There  are  many  among  organic  compounds.  These  groups 
of  a few  elements  in  infinitely  varied  proportions  are  capable  of  com- 
bining with  elementary  substances  and  with  one  another,  and  of  being 
substituted  the  one  for  the  other,  according  to  the  laws  of  definite, 
multiple,  and  equivalent  proportions.  (Daniell,  Chem.  Phil.  p.  604.) 

The  Symbols  by  which  Elementary  substances  are  distinguished 
are  the  first  letter  of  their  names  in  Latin,  sometimes  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a small  second  letter.  The  following  elements  comprise  all 
those  which  are  most  generally  diffused,  and  of  about  half  of  which 
the  greatest  portion  of  material  substances  are  composed.  All  of  these, 
with  the  exception  of  Silicon,  form  components  of  Materia  Medica 
articles.  The  Numbers  of  the  Equivalents  are  those  adopted  by  Pro- 
fessors Brande  and  Daniell,  and  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  his  Translation  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  In  these,  as  generally  in  this  country,  Hydrogen 
is  taken  as  unity,  and  being  found  combined  in  the  proportion  of 
1 with  8 equivalents  of  Oxygen,  the  number  of  the  latter  is  taken 
as  8.  As  these  numbers  are  arbitrary,  so  others  may  be  assumed : 
hence  Oxygen,  on  the  Continent,  is  made  1 00 ; but,  as  the  others 
must  all  be  proportional,  Hydrogen  will  then  become  12'5. 
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Oxygenium 

0 

8 

Brominium 

Br 

78 

Hydrogenium 

II 

1 

Sulphur 

S 

16 

Nitrogenium 

N 

14 

Phosphorus 

P 

16 

Carbon 

C 

a 

Boron 

B 

20 

Chlorinium 

Cl 

36 

Silicon 

Si 

8 

Iodinium 

I 

126 

METALLIC  ELEMENTS. 

Kaligenous  Metals* 

Kalinm  (Potassium)  K orKa  40  Natrium  (Sodium)  Na  or  N 24 

* Ammonium  is  an  hypothetical  metal,  and  might  he  enumerated  hero.  But 
It  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Ammonia. 
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Terrigenous  Metals. 


Alkaline  Earths. 

Earths  Proper. 

Barium 

Ba 

69 

Aluminium 

A1 

14 

Calcium 

Ca 

20 

Magnesium 

Mg 

12 

Metals  Proper. 

Manganesium 

Mn 

28 

Stannum 

St 

59 

Ferrum  (Iron) 

Fe 

28 

Stibium  (Antimony)  Sb 

65 

Zincum 

Zn 

32 

Arsenicum 

Ad 

38 

Cuprum 

Cu 

32 

Hydrargyrum 

Hg 

202 

Bismuthum 

Bi 

72 

Argentum 

AS 

108 

Plumbum 

Pb 

104 

Aurum 

Au 

200 

As  some  names  occur  very  frequently,  especially  under  the  head  of 
Tests,  it  is  sometimes  found  convenient  to  have  abbreviations  inde- 
pendent of  the  Symbols,  and  without  reference  to  the  composition  of  a 
body.  Also  for  Pharmacopoeia,  the  letter  P.,  and  L.  E.  D.  for  London, 


Edinburgh,  and  Dublin. 

Thus  for,  Water  Aq.  Citric  Acid  ....  Cit' 

Distilled  Water  Aq.  dest.  Potassa  P.  or  Pot. 

Sulphuric  Acid  . S'  or  Sul'  Soda  So. 


Carbonic  „ . C'  or  Carb'  Chloride  of  Barium  . . Cl.  Ba. 
Phosphoric  „ . P'  or  Phosp'  Nitrate  of  Silver  . . . Nitr.  Arg. 
Oxalic  „ . O' or  Ox'  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  . Sulph.Hydr. 

Acetic  „ . A'  or  Acet'  Ammonia  ....  Am. 

Nitric  „ . N'  or  Nitr'  Cyanogen  ....  Cyan. 

Muriatic  „ . M'  or  Mur'  II ydrocyanic  Acid  . . Hydrocy' 

Tartaric  „ . T' or  Tar'  FerrocyanideofPotassium  Ferrocy.  Pot. 

The  above  Symbols  not  only  indicate  their  respective  Elementary 
substances,  but  when  alone,  always  stand  for  1 Eq.  of  that  Element. 
To  indicate  more  than  1 Eq.,  numerals  are  added  to  the  Symbols,  as 
2C,  3C,  or  02,  0.,,  04,  &c.  As  these  elements  combine  together, 
and  form  compounds  always  constant  in  nature,  the  composition  of 
these  is  indicated  by  the  juxtaposition  of  Symbols,  or  by  placing  the 
-(-  sign  between  them,  as  HO  or  H-(-0,  indicating  1 Eq.  of  Hydrogen 
combined  with  1 Eq.  of  Oxygen,  as  in  water.  Numerals  are  added  if 
more  than  1 Eq.  be  present,  as  C 20  or  C 02,  indicating' that  1 Eq. 
of  Carbon  is  combined  with  2 of  Oxygen,  as  in  Carbonic  Acid.  Each 
compound  has  its  own  Eq.  number,  which  is  made  up  of  the  sum  of 
those  of  its  components.  Thus  110  = 1+8=9,  or  the  sum  of  the 
Eq.  numbers  of  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen.  So  C 02  =22,  because  1 Eq. 
of  Carbon,  6,  is  added  to  2 Eq.  of  Oxygen,  8x2  = 16.  Here  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  Eq.  number  of  Oxygen  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  as 
it  is  indeed  in  all  others,  showing  that  these  elements  always  combine 
together  in  the  same  relative  proportions.  This  is  the  case  also  with 
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the  compounds,  of  which  the  Eq.  number  is  always  the  same,  and  they 
are  subject  to  the  same  law  of  definite  proportions  as  the  elements. 
Their  composition  is  expressed  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  II 0+S03, 
or  HO,  S03,  means,  in  cither  case,  1 Eq.  of  Water  combined  with  1 
Eq.  of  Sulphuric  acid,  a compound  formed  of  3 Eq.  of  Oxygen  with  1 
of  Sulphur,  haring  as  its  Eq.  No.  9-(-_(8  X 3-(-16)=49.  When  a 
large  figure  is  printed  before  a symbol,  it  multiplies  every  symbol  to 
the  next  comma,  or  to  the  next  -j-  sign,  or  all  placed  within  brackets. 
When  the  Equivalent  proportions  of  a compound  are  unknown,  or 
when  it  is  wished  to  state  the  per-centage  of  the  components  of  a 
known  body,  the  following  method  is  adopted  : thus 

Wax  is  stated  to  be  composed  And  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
of  of 


Carbon 

81-874 

Magnesia 

4DG 

H vdrogen 

12-672 

Carbonic  Acid 

36-0 

Oxygen 

5’454 

Water 

22’4 

100- 

100- 

Besides  combining  in  equivalent  weights,  substances  have,  when  in 
a gaseous  state,  a certain  relation  to  each  other,  and  combine  in  certain 
proportions,  that  is,  one  measure  or  Volume  with  one  or  more  Volumes 
of  another  gas.  The  resulting  measure  of  the  compound  gas  is  either 
equal  to  the  sums  of  the  volumes  of  its  components,  or,  in  consequence 
of  chemical  union,  it  is  condensed  into  a smaller  compass,  which  how- 
ever bears  to  the  former  a certain  ratio.  This,  therefore,  requires  to 
be  noticed  in  an  account  of  a gas. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  tendency  of  bodies  to  combine,  and  of 
the  power  of  others  to  decompose  them,  are  obtained  the  different  Che- 
mical preparations  of  Pharmacy.  Thus  by  the  mere  process  of  Torrefao- 
tion  or  Roasting,  some  of  the  volatile  parts  of  a body  are  expelled,  while 
others  undergo  a change,  or  oxygen  is  absorbed.  This  process,  there- 
fore closely  resembles  Oxygenation,  where  oxygen  combines  with  other 
substances,  either  by  exposing  them  to  the  influence  of  pure  Oxygen, 
or  to  that  in  the  atmosphere,  or  by  acting  on  them  with  a body,  as 
Nitric  acid,  containing  much  Oxygen  (cohobation).  Deflagration  is 
where  a metallic  body  is  ignited  with  a Nitrate,  when  the  Nitric' 
yields  its  Oxygen,  and  the  metal  is  oxidized.  This  process  is  often 
the  converse  of  Reduction,  where  whatever  is  combined  with  a metal, 
as  Sulphur  or  Oxygen,  is  driven  off  by  heat,  sometimes  assisted  by  the 
presence  of  a flux.  This,  therefore,  is  often  identical  with  Calcination, 
where  the  volatile  components  of  a body  are  driven  off  by  heat.  By 
different  methods  of  Decomposition,  various  acids  are  obtained  from 
their  salts.  They  arc  distinguished  into  Oxygen  Acids,  ns  the  Nitric, 
Acetic,  &c.,  and  Hydrogen  Acids,  as  Hydrochloric  and  Hydrocyanic. 
So  the  alkalis  and  other  bases  are  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
their  salts,  as  c.y.  solution  of  Potash.  The  various  salts  are  formed  by 
bringing  together  the  acids  and  bases,  whether  alkaline,  earth}’,  or 
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metallic  oxides,  in  the  requisite  proportions,  and  ascertaining  the  satu- 
ration of  neutral  salts  by  means  of  litmus  or  turmeric  paper.  Some 
of  the  elementary  substances,  tvben  in  tbe  same  manner  combined,  are, 
from  resemblance  in  nature  to  common  salt  (Hxt ;),  called  haloid  salts. 
For  forming  these,  the  law  of  definite  proportions  is  of  great  value,  as 
it  informs  us  of  the  exact  quantities  of  each  substance  to  be  employed, 
because  the  equivalent  numbers  indicate  not  only  the  proportion  in 
which  one  body  combines  with  another,  but  also  that  in  which  it  will 
combine  with  every  other.  So  if  two  neutral  salts  are  mixed  together, 
and  mutually  decompose  each  other,  the  results  will  also  be  two  neu- 
tral salts,  &c.  Finally,  tbe  processes  of  Fermentation  yield  us  our 
different  Spirits,  Wines,  and  Vinegars,  as  will  be  explained  under 
their  respective  heads,  and,  under  Etherification,  the  effects  of  acids  on 
Alcohol. 


MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA. 


PART  FIRST. 

INORGANIC  KINGDOM. 

MINERAL  AND  CHEMICAL  SUBSTANCES. 

Seeing  that  Bodies  are  either  Simple  or  Compound,  and  that  the 
latter  may  be  analysed,  or  the  former  united,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
study  of  natural  substances  may  be  commenced  either  with  the  simple 
elementary  bodies,  proceeding  thence  to  the  compounds ; or  some  one  of 
the  latter  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted  may  be  taken  and  sepa- 
rated into  its  ultimate  principles,  and  these  studied  before  proceeding  to 
others.  There  are  two  bodies,  with  the  appearance  of  which  all  are 
well  acquainted,  and  which,  though  apparently  elementary,  are  now 
well  known  to  be  compound  bodies.  These  are  Atmospheric  Air  and 
Water,  the  nature  and  composition  of  both  of  which  require  to  be 
studied  before  many  of  the  processes  for  preparing  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica  can  be  understood. 

Atmospheric  Air. 

F.  Air  Atmospherique.  G.  Atmospharische  Luft. 

The  Atmosphere,  which  everywhere  surrounds  the  globe,  extends  to 
a height  of  45  miles.  It  is  an  invisible  gaseous  body,  devoid  of  odour 
and  of  taste,  compressible,  easily  expanded  by  heat.  Its  Sp.  Gr., 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh,  is  '00 120!!  at  G0° 
Fahr.,and  the  Barometrical  pressure  of  30°.  But  being  usually  taken 
as  the  standard  of  comparison  for  gases,  it  is  then  commonly  reckoned 
= 1.  100  Cubic  Inches  weigh  3 1 "01 1 7 grains,  and  its  pressure  at 

the  level  of  the  Sea  is  equal  to  15  pounds  upon  each  square  inch  of 
surface,  or  a column  of  air  one  inch  square,  and  extending  to  the  limits 
of  the  atmosphere,  weighs  about  15  pounds,  or  the  same  as  a column 
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of  Mercury,  also  one  inch  square,  hut  only  30  inches  high,  which  it  is 
thus  able  to  balance  and  support  by  the  pressure  of  its  weight.  This 
weight  must  necessarily  vary  at  great  depths,  as  well  as  at  great 
heights,  as  a greater  or  less  mass  of  air  will  be  superimposed.  Hence 
the  Barometer  is  employed  for  measuring  heights,  a diminution  of  one 
inch  being  found  equal  to  about  1000  (922)  feet.  From  being  com- 
pressible, its  density  necessarily  varies  at  different  heights,  the  inferior 
strata  being  dense,  and  the  upper  ones  rarefied.  The  temperature  also 
diminishes  as  we  ascend  into  the  atmosphere,  at  the  rate  of  1°  F.  for 
every  100  yards,  or,  more  correctly,  for  every  352  feet. 

Though  apparently  simple  in  composition,  it  is  actually  composed  of 
two  very  distinct  gaseous  bodies.  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen,  and  a small 
portion  of  Carbonic  Acid  gas.  The  proportions  in  which  these  exist 
are : 

Nitrogen  gas  77'5  by  measure,  75'55  by  weight. 
Oxygen  gas  21  „ 23'32  „ 

Aqueous  vapour  1*42  „ 1 -03  „ 

Carbonic  Acid  gas  ’08  „ ‘10  „ 

Omitting  the  aqueous  vapour,  which  is  variable  in  quantity,  some- 
times amounting,  in  hot  countries,  to  as  much  as  2 per  cent.,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  permanent  gases  are  stated  by  Humboldt,  from  expe- 
riments by  himself  and  Gay  Lussac,  to  be  : 

Nitrogen  gas  . . 0‘787  by  measure. 

Oxygen  gas  . . . 0'210  „ 

Carbonic  Acid  gas  . . 0'003  „ 

or,  omitting  the  Carbonic  Acid  gas,  77  by  weight  of  Nitrogen,  with 
23  of  Oxygen,  or  by  volume  79'2  of  the  former  and  20-8  of  the  latter, 
in  100  parts. 

The  presence  of  Ammonia,  in  small  quantities,  has  been  detected  by 
Liebig  ; and  some  Nitric'  is  found  also  after  thunder-storms.  It  has 
been  imagined  that  some  Hydrogen  gas  may  exist  in  atmospheric  air ; 
and  Muriatic  Acid,  it  is  said,  has  been  detected  in  it  at  the  sea-shore. 

Dr.  Murray  has  observed,  that  the  Atmosphere  may  be  regarded  as 
a collection  of  all  those  substances  which  are  capable  of  existing  at  na- 
tural temperatures  in  the  aerial  form,  and  which  are  disengaged  by  the 
processes  carrying  on  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These,  with  other 
substances,  as  watery  vapour,  the  effluvia  from  animals  and  vegetables, 
independent  of  Heat,  Light,  and  the  Electric  fluid,  form  a vast  mix- 
ture, the  composition  of  which  it  is  apparently  impossible  to  determine. 

Chemical  Analysis  has,  however,  proved  that  the  various  substances 
which  may  be  mixed  with  the  atmosphere  quickly  disappear,  and  are  not 
to  be  detected  by  Chemical  Tests,  and  that  the  composition  of  the  air 
is  everywhere  uniform.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  in  very 
crowded  assemblies  of  people,  where  there  is  a want  of  circulation,  the 
quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  gas  is  a good  deal  increased.  It  was  at  one 
time  supposed  that  the  constituents  of  the  Atmosphere  were  retained 
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by  Chemical  Attraction.  Dalton,  however,  promulgated  the  opinion, 
that  they  were  mechanically  mixed,  that  the  particles  of  the  same 
gases  repel,  but  that  the  particles  of  different  gases  do  not  repel,  one 
another ; and  that  thus  one  gas  acting  ns  a vacuum  to  another,  and 
each  being  repelled  by  its  own  particles,  they  become  diffused.  Pro- 
fessor Graham  has  ascertained  that  each  gas  has  a diffusive  power,  or 
Diffusiveness,  peculiar  to  itself,  which  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  its  density. 

The  properties  of  Atmospheric  air  are  a mean  of  those  of  its  consti- 
tuents, and  its  chemical  actions  are  due  to  the  oxygen  ; by  this  it  is 
enabled  to  support  combustion ; also  the  respiration  of  animals,  a por- 
tion of  it  being  by  them  converted  into  Carbonic  Acid.  Fishes  also 
depend  upon  its  presence  in  the  water,  though  this  dissolves  only  a 
small  portion  of  air,  but  more  of  its  Oxygen  than  of  its  Nitrogen.  The 
processes  of  vegetation  are  also  dependent  upon  the  atmosphere,  as  it 
conveys  water  and  also  Carbonic  acid  to  the  leaves  of  plants,  where 
the  Carbon  becomes  fixed,  and  the  Oxygen  again  set  free  ; and  thus 
plants  contribute  to  purify  the  air  which  might  become  deteriorated  by 
the  respiration  of  animals.  As  the  atmosphere  varies  in  the  quantity 
of  moisture  it  contains,  so  it  assists  in  the  distribution  of  water 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  is,  by  its  mobility,  the  principal 
agent  by  which  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  moderated.  Accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  so  is  the  rate 
of  evaporation,  and  consequently  of  perspiration.  Hence  not  only 
many  pharmaceutical  preparations  require  a knowledge  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  atmosphere,  but  some  of  the  functions  of  the  body  must 
be  influenced  by  its  different  states,  and  the  operation  also  of  some 
classes  of  Medicines  are  modified  by  its  different  degrees  of  density 
and  of  dryness. 


Oxygen. 

Oxygen.  Vital  Air.  F.  Oxygene.  G.  Sauerstoff. 

Oxygen  (Symb.  0.  Eq.  N.  8),  named  by  the  French  chemists  from 
o^us,  acid,  and  ytnav,  J generate,  having  been  supposed  by  Lavoisier 
to  be  the  only  generator  of  acids.  It  was  not  discovered  until  1774 
by  Priestley,  though  it  is  the  most  extensively  diffused  body  in  nature. 
It  forms  one-fifth  by  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  eight-ninths  by’  weight 
of  water,  and  probably  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  solid  crust  of  the 
globe ; for  Silica,  Alumina,  and  Carbonate  of  Lime  contain  nearly  one- 
half  of  their  weight  of  Oxygen.  It  forms,  moreover,  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  both  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

Prop.  Oxygen  is  a permanent  colourless  gas,  devoid  of  odour  and 
of  taste.  It  is  somewhat  heavier  than  common  air,  as,  at  a tempera- 
ture of  GO0  F.  and  a Barometrical  pressure  of  30  inches,  100  Cubic 
Inches  weigh  34-25  grains ; it  is  sixteen  times  heavier  than  an  equal 
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bulk  of  Hydrogen  gas.  Its  Sp.  Gr.  is  1*111.  100  volumes  of  water 

dissolve  3'S  of  the  gas,  but  by  pressure  water  may  be  made  to  take  up 
much  more  of  the  gas.  (Aqua  Oxygenii  or  Oxygen  Water.)  Oxygen 
lias  the  most  extensive  affinities,  combining  with  every  other  known 
elementary  body,  except  Fluorine.  The  bodies  which  are  thus  formed 
vary  much  in  their  properties.  Some  of  them  are  called  oxides,  others 
alkalis,  both  of  which,  however,  combine  with  a third  set,  possessed  of 
very  different  properties,  and  which  are  called  acids,  or  oxygen  acids. 
Some  bodies  combine  slowly  with  Oxygen,  others  with  great  vehe- 
mence, and  with  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  as  in  the  combustion 
of  bodies  in  the  air,  but  of  which  the  brilliancy  is  much  increased  if 
taking  place  in  Oxygen  gas.  The  respiration  of  animals  is,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  combustion  ; the  Oxygen  of  the  air  combines  with  the  carbon 
of  the  blood,  and  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  Carbonic^  gas.  But  vehe- 
mence of  action  is  moderated  by  its  being  diluted  with  four-fifths  of 
Nitrogen  gas  in  the  air.  The  properties  of  Oxygen,  therefore,  require 
to  be  well  understood,  both  with  reference  to  the  functions  of  Life  and 
the  mode  of  action  and  preparation  of  many  Medicines. 

Prep.  Heat  powdered  and  dried  black  oxide  of  Manganese  in  an  iron  gas 
bottle,  till  it  is  red  hot ; collect  the  gas.  lib  should  yield  from  40  to  80  pint 
measures.  Or  mix  black  ox.  Mangan,  and  Sul.'  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  and 
distil  in  a glass  retort.  Or  the  red  oxkle  of  Mercury  or  Nitre  may  be  heated  to 
dull  redness  to  obtain  this  gas.  100  grs.  Chlorate  of  Potash,  heated  in  a retort 
or  tube,  yield  100  C.  I.  of  very  pure  Oxygen. 

Tests.  A rough  test  of  the  purity  of  this  gas  is,  introducing  into  it 
a glowing  taper  : if  the  gas  be  pure,  the  taper  will  immediately  burst 
into  a flame. 

Action.  Uses.  Oxygen  gas  is  stimulant  when  inhaled,  and  has 
hence  been  used,  diluted  with  common  air,  in  asphyxia,  &c.  Oxygen 
Water  is  a moderate  stimulant,  and  may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  a 
bottle  or  two  daily. 

Nitrogen. 

Nitrogen.  Azote.  F.  Azote.  Nitrogene.  G.  Stickstoff. 

Nitrogen  (N  = 14),  the  other  constituent  of  the  Atmosphere,  was  so 
called  from  being  considered  the  producer  of  Nitre  or  of  Nitrates.  It 
was  discovered  in  1772  by  Rutherford.  Its  properties  may  be  consi- 
dered the  reverse  of  those  of  oxygen,  as  it  will  not  support  combustion 
nor  the  respiration  of  animals.  In  fact,  it  is  fatal  to  them,  but  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  oxygen.  1 1 is  often  called  Azote,  from  *, 
privative , and  ?a/> i,  life.  It  is  abundantly  diffused,  as  it  forms  four- 
fifths  of  the  atmosphere.  Its  chief  use  seems  to  be,  to  dilute  the 
oxygen,  though  it  no  doubt  also  performs  some  more  important  func- 
tions. It  exists  also  in  small  quantity  in  the  Ammonia  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, also  in  the  Nitric  acid  which  is  found  in  it  after  thunder- 
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storms.  It  forms  a constituent  of  almost  all  animal  bodies,  and  like- 
wise of  many  vegetable  products  which  form  the  food  of  animals. 

Prop.  Nitrogen  in  its  simple  state  is  best  described  by  negatives,  as 
it  is  devoid  of  colour,  and  is  without  taste  or  smell.  It  cannot  support 
combustion,  neither  can  it  sustain  respiration,  and  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  lighter  than  common  air.  Sp.  Gr.  = '975;  100  Cubic 
Inches  weigh  30-15  grains.  It  forms,  however,  numerous  compounds 
with  Oxygen,  &c.,  many  of  which  are  possessed  of  very  active  proper- 
ties : v.  Nitric  acid,  Ammonia,  &c. 

Prep.  Nitrogen  may  bo  obtained  by  burning  Phosphorus  carefully  in  a jar  of 
common  air,  when  the  wholo  of  the  Oxygen  being  abstracted,  the  Nitrogen  is 
left  comparatively  pine.  Or  a mixture  of  Sulphur  and  Iron-filings  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and  similarly  enclosed,  will  slowly  absorb  tlio  Oxygen. 

Action.  Uses.  Nitrogen,  being  devoid  of  active  properties,  has 
been  proposed  to  be  employed  in  still  further  diluting  common  air  in 
cases  of  excitement  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Substances  abounding 
in  Nitrogen  are  suitable  as  food  in  some  diseases. 


Hydrogen. 

F.  Hydrogene.  G.  Wasserstoff. 

Hydrogen  (Hr  1),  from  iSa/j,  tenter,  and  yimau,  I generate,  does 
not  exist  free  in  nature,  but  combined  is  a constituent  of  water,  of  some 
acids,  gases,  and  all  vegetable  matter.  It  was  first  correctly  described 
in  1766  by  Cavendish.  It  has  hitherto  been  undecomposed,  but  seve- 
ral Chemists  entertain  the  view  that  its  base  is  analogous  to  a metal. 

Prop.  At  common  temperatures  an  invisible  permanent  gas,  devoid 
of  odour  or  taste  ; by  exposure  to  intense  cold,  Faraday  could  not  li- 
quefy it.  It  is  14'4  times  lighter  than  air,  and  its  sp.  gr.  rr -0693. 
100  C.  I.  weigh  2-14  grains.  Water  dissolves  1 J per  cent,  of  its  bulk 
of  Hydrogen.  When  a lighted  taper  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
gas,  it  inflames,  and  burns  with  a pale  yellow  flame,  uniting  with  the 
Oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forming  water.  These  gases,  when  mixed,  do 
not  unite  until  they  are  inflamed.  Hydrogen,  being  the  lightest 
body  known,  is  assumed  as  the  standard  with  which  the  equivalent 
numbers  of  other  bodies  are  compared  : its  Eq.  therefore  is  1.  But 
when  Oxygen  = 100  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  H=:12'5. 
It  is  interesting  to  us  chiefly  as  being  a constituent  of  Water,  of 
Hydrocarbons,  of  Hydrochloric  and  Hydrocyanic  acids,  also  of  all 
vegetable  and  most  animal  substances. 
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Oxygen  and  Hvdrogen. 

Water.  Aqua.  (Distilled  Water.  Aqua  Destillata.)  F.  Eau. 

G.  Wasser. 

Water  (Aq.  or  HO =9),  like  the  Air,  is  so  universally  diffused  and 
well  known,  as  not  to  require  to  be  described.  When  pure,  it  is  co- 
lourless and  devoid  of  both  taste  and  smell  ; but  it  may  contain  many 
impurities  without  these  properties  being  sensibly  impaired ; therefore, 
for  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  purposes  Distilled  water  should  be 
employed. 

Like  Air,  Water  contains  Oxygen,  but  it  differs  in  being  a strictly 
chemical  compound.  The  other  element  is  Hydrogen.  One  Equiva- 
lent of  Oxygen,  8,  is  combined  with  one  Eq.  of  Hydrogen,  1,  making 
9,  the  Equivalent  number  of  water  ; which,  therefore,  or  some  multiple 
of  it,  is  added  to  the  equivalent  number  of  chemical  compounds  when 
water  is  in  combination.  From  its  ready  accessibility,  water  has  been 
assumed  as  the  standard  of  comparison  for  Specific  Gravities.  Its  Sp. 
Gr.  is  therefore  represented  by  1 , as  in  the  L.,  or  1 000, as  in  the  E.  P.,  as 
may  be  thought  most  convenient.  Water,  it  is  well  known,  freezes  at 
32°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  but  attains  its  greatest  density  at  40°, 
and  therefore  ice  readily  floats  upon  water.  It  boils  at  212",  and  is 
then  converted  into  steam,  of  which  the  Sp.  Gr.  is  '625  at  212°  F., 
when  it  has  the  greatest  density,  and  is  composed  of  one  volume  of 
Oxygen  combined  with  two  volumes  of  Hydrogen.  But  water  passes 
at  afl  temperatures  into  the  air  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  and  causes 
its  greater  or  less  moisture  or  dryness.  It  enters  into  intimate  combi- 
nation with  various  bodies,  which  arc  then  called  Hydrates  (from  iSs'j, 
water),  as  in  the  cases  of  Lime  and  Potash,  the  Hydras  Calcis  and 
Hydras  Potass®  L.  P.  ; so  also  in  some  Liquids,  as  Sulphuric  acid, 
and  in  Nitric  acid,  and  in  a variety  of  crystals  ; from  these,  however, 
a great  proportion  of  water  may  be  expelled  by  heat,  and  from  some 
by  mere  exposure  to  the  air.  It  forms  a large  proportion  of  most  or- 
ganized bodies,  and  dissolves  a great  variety  of  solid  substances,  and 
usually  in  increased  proportion  ns  its  temperature  is  increased.  It 
likewise  dissolves  many  of  the  Gases,  some,  as  Common  Air,  Oxygen, 
and  Carbonic  Acid  gas,  in  small  proportion ; but  others,  as  Ammoniacal 
and  Hydrochloric  acid  gases,  in  immense  quantities. 

From  the  great  solvent  powers  of  water,  it  is  seldom  met  with  in  a 
pure  state.  Rain-water  even,  contains  some  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  or 
of  Lime,  which  is  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  usually  about  3| 
cubic  inches  of  common  air,  in  100  cubic  inches  of  water.  Spring- water 
generally  contains  Carbonate  and  Sulphate  of  Lime  and  Chloride  of  So- 
dium besides  the  usual  proportion  of  air,  and  often  Carbonic  acid.  Well- 
water,  obtained  by  digging,  usually  contains  a larger  proportion  of 
salts,  and  is  often  called  hard  water,  because  it  curdles  soap  by  decom- 
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posing  it.  River-water,  though  proceeding  from  springs,  deposits 
upon  exposure  to  the  air  many  of  the  salts  it  contained,  and  is  hence 
called  soft  water,  because  soap  readily  mixes  with  it.  Some  Spring- 
waters  contain  so  large  a proportion  of  impurities,  as  to  bo  called  Mine- 
ral waters.  They  will  be  mentioned  under  the  heads  of  Acidulous, 
Sulphurous,  Saline,  Calcareous,  and  Chalybeate  Mineral  waters.  Sea- 
water contains  a still  larger  proportion  of  salts,  especially  common  salt, 
with  the  Chloride  of  Magnesium  and  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

Water  necessarily  commands  a considerable  share  of  attention,  as  it 
forms  a portion  of  the  aliment  of  both  vegetables  and  animals;  and, 
from  its  great  solvent  powers,  is  an  important  agent  in  pharmacy,  as 
with  it  are  formed  various  aqueous  solutions,  Distilled  waters,  Infusions, 
Decoctions,  and  it  is  employed  to  dilute  Acids,  Alkalis,  and  Spirits. 
It  is  useful  also  in  some  processes  by  becoming  decomposed,  when  its 
Oxygen  serves  to  oxidize  different  bodies,  and  its  Hydrogen  escapes  in 
the  form  of  gas.  For  Chemical  and  for  most  Pharmaceutical  operations 
Distilled  water  (the  Aqua  Destillata  of  the  Pharmacopoeia)  is  required 
to  be  employed. 

As  a Therapeutical  agent,  also,  water  plays  an  important  part,  as  it 
is  often  the  best  medium  for  applying  either  heat  or  cold  to  the  body ; 
and  as  it  forms  so  large  a portion  of  the  blood,  it  is  a chief  means  for 
increasing  its  fluidity,  facilitating  circulation,  diluting  secretions,  and 
rendering  them  less  acrid.  It  will  act  also  as  a solvent  of  many  solid 
substances,  as  it  passes  through  the  system,  and  forms  the  principal 
part  of  Diluent  and  Demulcent  Remedies. 


Sulphur. 

Sulphur,  E.  Brimstone.  F.  Soufre.  G.  Schwefel. 

Sulphur  (S=16),  from  Sal,  salt,  and  iruf,  fire  ; was  employed 
in  medicine  by  the  Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Hindoos.  It  occurs  in  some 
Animal  substances,  as  Albumen  in  Eggs,  &c.,  in  some  plants,  as  in 
Cruciferae,  Umbellifenc,  Garlic,  Fungi,  &c.,  but  chiefly  in  the  Mineral 
Kingdom ; also  combined  as  in  gases  or  salts,  in  some  minerals  and 
mineral  waters.  It  is  frequently  found  in  combination  with  metals,  as 
in  the  common  ores  called  Pyrites,  the  Sulphurets  of  Iron,  of  Copper, 
Lead,  Mercury,  &c.,  whence  it  is  obtained  by  roasting,  in  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  this  country  ; the  Sulphur,  being  volatilized,  is  collected 
in  chambers.  Native  or  Virgin  Sulphur  uncombined,  is  either  a vol- 
canic product,  or  occurs  in  beds  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ; that  of 
commerce  is  brought  chiefly  from  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  adjacent  is- 
lands, whence,  in  1830, 236,338  cwt.  of  rough  Sulphur  were  imported. 
It  is  afterwards  purified  by  fusion,  distillation,  and  sublimation,  hence 
known  under  the  names  of  Stick,  Roll,  Sublimed,  and  Flowers  of  Sul- 
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phur.  Native  Sulphur  is  purified  by  distilling  it  from  earthen  pots 
arranged  in  two  rows  on  a large  furnace.  The  Sulphur  fuses  and  sub- 
limes, and  passes  through  a Intend  tube  in  each  pot  into  another  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  furnace,  which  is  perforated  near  the  bottom,  to 
allow  the  melted  Sulphur  to  flow  into  a pail  containing  water,  where 
it  congeals  and  forms  rough  or  crude  sulphur.  This  being  redistilled, 
forms  refined  sulphur.  When  fused  and  cast  into  moulds,  it  forms 
stick  or  roll  sulphur. 

Prop.  An  opaque  brittle  solid,  crystallizing  in  acute  octohedrons 
with  an  oblique  base  at  temperatures  below  232°,  and  at  higher  in  the 
form  of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism  ? occasionally  in  octohedra  and  tetra- 
hedra.  Fracture  shining,  crystalline.  Sp.Gr.T98;  when  free  from 
air-bubbles  2’080  ; that  of  the  vapour  is  between  6 '.51  and  6'9.  The 
colour  in  the  solid  state,  when  pure,  is  pale  yellow;  but  it  often  varies 
from  lemon-yellow,  through  green,  dark  yellow,  and.  brown-yellow, 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  Taste 
insipid;  odour  generally  none;  acquires  a faint  and  peculiar  smell  when 
rubbed.  When  grasped  in  the  hand,  it  cracks : roll  Sulphur  feels 
greasy  to  the  touch.  Sulphur  has  no  action  on  Vegetable  colours. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  Alcohol,  especially  when 
finely  divided,  or  the  two  are  brought  together  in  a suite  of  vapour  ; 
in  the  same  manner  it  is  soluble  in  Sul.  Ether,  and  in  most  fat  and 
essential  Oils,  also  in  alkaline  solutions,  petroleum,  &c.  It  is  inflam- 
mable ; when  heated  to  about  300°  it  Uikes  fire,  and  burns  with  a 
pale  blue,  and  at  higher  temperatures  a purple  flame.  It  is  a non- 
conductor of  heat  ; when  heated  to  about  180°  it  begins  to  volatilize, 
to  fuse  about  216°;  between  226°  and  280°  it  becomes  perfectly  li- 
quid, and  of  a bright  amber-colour ; about  320°  it  begins  to  thicken, 
and  becomes  of  a reddish-colour,  and  so  viscid,  that  the  vessel  may  be 
inverted  without  its  running  out.  If  in  this  state  it  is  poured  into 
water,  it  remains  soft  like  wax  for  some  time,  and  has  been  used  for 
taking  impressions  of  Seals,  &c.  ; it  may  then  be  drawn  into  threads, 
which  are  elastic.  From  482°  to  its  boiling  point,  801°,  it  becomes 
more  fluid,  and  at  G50°,  if  air  be  excluded,  sublimes  unchanged  ns  an 
orange  vapour.  On  cooling,  it  passes  again  through  the  same  transi- 
tions ; if  slowly  cooled,  it  forms  a crystalline  mass,  and  frequently  re- 
tains its  fluidity  till  touched  by  a solid  body. 

Sulphur  is  an  elementary  body,  though  it  so  often  contains  traces 
of  Hydrogen  that  it  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  a compound  of 
that  gas.  It  is  exceedingly  important  as  a chemical  agent,  forming 
Sulphurets  with  the  various  metals  ; with  Oxygen  it  forms  acids,  of 
which  the  Sulphurous  and  Sulphuric  are  officinal  ; with  Hydrogen, 
Ilydrosulphuric  Acid  or  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  It  undergoes  no 
alteration  in  the  air  at  common  temperatures.  That  of  commerce,  ob- 
tained from  Pyrites,  is  often  contaminated  by  metallic  impurities,  as 
Zinc  Carbonate  and  Sulphate,  Iron  Oxide  and  Sulphuret,  Arsenic, 
the  Sulphuret,  Silica,  Magnesia,  Alumina,  and  Carbonate  of  Lime. 
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Flowers  of  Sulphur  ure  sometimes  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  Sulphurous  (stated  by  some  to  be  Sulphuric)  Acid, 
formed  by  a portion  of  the  Sulphur  during  Sublimation  uniting  with 
the  Oxygen  in  the  apparatus.  It  should  be  freed  from  acidity  by 
washing  with  hot  water,  when  it  should  not  affect  Litmus  paper. 

Tests.  Known  by  its  colour,  fusibility,  volatility,  burning  with  a 
blue  flame  and  the  evolution  of  the  pungent  vapours  of  Sulphurous 
acid  gas  formed  during  its  combustion.  It  should  completely  evaporate 
when  heated  to  600°,  and  be  perfectly  soluble  in  boiling  Oil  of  Tur- 
pentine. It  should  have  no  action  on  Litmus. 

Sulphur  Pr^cipitatum.  Precipitated  Sulphur.  Lac  Sulphuris, 
or  Milk  of  Sulphur.  Is  now  omitted  from  the  British  Pharmacopoeias, 
on  account  of  its  impurities,  nearly  two-thirds  by  weight  of  that  of 
the  shops  having  been  Sulphate  of  Lime.  It  is  very  similar  in  most  of 
its  properties  to  sublimed  Sulphur,  but  is  whiter.  It  contains  a little 
water.  The  impurities  may  easily  be  detected  by  heat,  which  will 
cause  the  Sulphur  to  evaporate,  when  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  will  be  left 
behind.  One  part  of  sublimed  Sulphur  was  boiled  with  2 parts  of 
slaked  Lime  in  8 parts  of  water.  To  this  solution  Muriatic  Acid  q.  s. 
being  added,  the  Sulphur  was  precipitated.  It  was  sometimes  called 
Lac  Sulphuris  from  holding  a little  water  in  combination  ; and  used  to 
be  preferred  for  its  smoothness  and  want  of  colour,  and  from  being 
easily  suspended  in  liquids. 

Oleum  Sulphuratum.  Sulphurated  Oil.  Balsamtim  Sulphuris, 
Balsam  of  Sulphur.  Is  now  omitted  from  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  was 
obtained  by  boiling  Sulphur  and  Olive  Oil,  stirred  together  in  a large 
iron  vessel,  until  they  gradually  united.  It  is  a dark  reddish-brown 
viscid  substance,  having  a very  disagreeable  smell. 

Sulphur  (Sublimatum),  L.  E.  D.  Sublimed  Sulphur. 

Prepared  by  reducing  Sulphur  to  a coarse  powder,  and  then 
subliming  from  a large  iron  retort  into  a sulphur-room,  where  the  va- 
pour is  immediately  condensed.  Pulverulent,  hut  when  examined 
under  a microscope,  seen  to  be  composed  of  minute  crystals. 

Prop.  Its  characters  are  the  same  as  those  of  Sulphur. 

Prep.  E.  Sublime  Sulphur  in  a proper  vessel,  wash  the  powder  obtainod  with 
boiling  water,  till  the  water  ceases  to  have  an  acid  taste.  Dry  the  Sulphur  with 
a gentle  heat. 

Tests.  Evaporates  totally  at  a temperature  of  600°.  Agitated  with 
Aq.  Dest.,  it  has  no  action  on  Litmus.  Heated  with  Nit',  the  solution 
diluted  with  water,  neutralised  with  Carb.  of  Soda,  and  acidulated 
with  Mur',  should  not  yield  a yellow  precipitate  with  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen,  showing  the  absence  of  Arsenic,  v.  Sulphur. 

Sulphur  Lotum,  D. 

Prep.  D.  Pour  hot  water  on  Sublimed  Sulphur,  repeat  the  washing  as  long  ns 
LitmuB  indicates  that  the  caused  water  is  acid.  Dry  the  Sulphur  on  bibulous 
paper. 
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Action.  Uses.  Alterative,  Diaphoretic,  mild  Cathartic. 

P'  v'  an<^  8r’  x- — 9i-  two  or  three  times  a day  as  an  alterative ; 
9i. — 3iij.  as  a laxative. 

Unguent um  Sulphuris,  L.  E.  D.  Sulphur  or  Brimstone  Oint- 
ment. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Mix  thoroughly  Sulphur  Vilj.  (sublimed  jj.  E.  lb.j.  D.| 
with  Hog's  Lard  lb.  ft.  {Axunge's  iv.  E.  prepared  lb.  iv.  D.)  and  Oil  of  Bergamot, 
n\xx.  L. 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative,  chiefly  applied  in  Scabies  and  other  skin 
diseases. 

Unguentum  Sulphuris  Compositum,  L.  Compound  Sulphur 
Ointment. 

P.  L.  Mix  Sulphur  lb.  ft.,  bruised  Veratrium  jij.,  Nitrate  Potash  5 j..  Soft 
Soap  lb.  ft..  Lard  lb.j.  ft..  Oil  of  Bergamot  u\xxx. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritating  stimulant,  applied  in  obstinate  Scabies. 


Sulphur  and  Oxygen. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum.  Sulphuric  Acid.  F.  Acide  Sulfurique. 

G.  Schwefelsaure. 

Sulphuric  Acid  (S' or  SO 3 = 40)  is  one  of  the  most  important 
compounds  of  Chemistry.  This  acid  is  produced  in  small  quantities  in 
nature,  as  near  volcanoes,  in  some  acid  springs,  and  exists  in  combina- 
tion in  numerous  Sulphates,  especially  those  of  Lime  ( Gypsum ) and  of 
Magnesia,  found  as  minerals,  or  in  the  water  of  springs.  It  was  known 
to  the  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Hindoos. 

Sulphuric  Acid  appears,  from  its  names,  to  have  been  originally 
made  in  Europe,  and  probably  also  in  Persia,  from  the  decomposition 
of  Vitriol  or  Sulphate  of  Iron,  a practice  still  followed  at  Nordhausen 
in  Saxony.  The  Sulphate  is  first  calcined,  so  as  to  expel  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  water  (of  crystallization)  it  contains.  The  acid,  distilled 
off  in  an  earthenware  retort  at  a red  heat,  comes  over  in  vapours, 
which  condense  into  a dark-coloured  oily-looking  liquid.  This  fumes 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  contains  less  than  1 Eq.  of  Water  to 
2 of  Sulphuric  Acid,  has  a Sp.  Gr.  of  1’9,  and  is  known  in  commerce 
as  the  Nordhausen,  Fuming,  or  Glacial  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Prop.  Sul'  may  be  obtained  in  a free  or  anhydrous  state  by  care- 
fully heating  the  Nordhausen  Acid  obtained  from  Sulphate  of  Iron  in 
a retort,  and  condensing  its  vapours  in  a bottle  artificially  cooled.  It 
then  forms  a white  solid,  fibrous  like  Asbestos,  with  some  fine  acicular 
crystals.  At  G6°  it  becomes  liquid,  and  boils  at  122°.  Sp.  Gr.  1-97. 
The  dry  acid  does  not  redden  litmus  ; when  exposed  to  the  air,  dense 
white  fiimes  are  produced,  from  its  condensing  atmospheric  moisture. 
It  will  combine  with  Water  with  explosive  violence. 
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Acidum  Sulphuricum,  L.  E.  Sulphuric  Acid.  Acidum  Sulphu- 
ricum  venale,  D.  Oil  of  Vitriol.  Vitriolic  Acid.  Spirit  of 
Vitriol. 

Prop.  Liquid  Sulphuric'  (S',  Sid'  or  S 03  II  0 = 49)  is  a dense 
oily-looking  liquid,  usually  colourless,  devoid  of  smell,  but  intensely 
acid,  and  powerfully  corrosive.  At  first  it  feels  oily,  from  destroying 
the  cuticle,  but  soon  acts  as  a caustic,  charring  both  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  by  combining  with  the  water  and  setting  free  the 
carbon.  It  freezes  at  from  — 15°  to  — 29°,  according  to  its  density, 
and  boils  at  620°  F.  Its  affinity  for  water  is  great,  heat  and  conden- 
sation being  produced  on  their  union.  It  absorbs  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  4 of  its  weight  in  24  hours,  and  G times  its  weight  in  a 
twelvemonth,  and  consequently  becomes  weaker  the  longer  it  is  exposed. 
Professor  Graham  is  of  opinion  that  S'  combines  with  water  in  several 
other  definite  proportions.  It  may  be  diluted  with  it  to  any  extent. 
It  unites  with  alkalis,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  rapidly  dissolving 
some  metals,  as  Iron  and  Zinc,  when  diluted  with  water.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  S'  on  alcohol,  Ether  is  produced.  Several  substances,  as  Char- 
coal, Phosphorus,  &c.,  when  heated  with  S'  decompose  it,  by  abstract- 
ing its  Oxygen,  and  evolving  Sulphurous  Acid. 

Prep.  S'  used  to  be  made  in  this  country  by  burning  the  im- 
ported Sulphur  with  a little  Nitre.  After  the  great  increase  which  took 
place  in  the  price  of  Sulphur,  some  manufacturers  employed  that  ob- 
tained from  Pyrites,  which  often  contains  Arsenic  as  an  impurity. 
The  proportion  of  Nitre  was  4,  which  was  burnt  with  Sulphur  either 
in  the  same  chamber,  lined  with  lead,  and  having  its  bottom  covered 
with  water,  or  in  a furnace,  from  whence  the  vapours  produced  were 
conveyed  into  a similar  chamber.  The  Sulphur  in  burning  combines 
with  2 Eq.  of  Oxygen,  and  forms  Sulphurous  Acid  gas,  which  escapes 
into  the  chamber.  The  N'  of  the  Nitrate,  becoming  decomposed,  gives 
3 Eq.  of  Oxygen  to  another  Eq.  of  Sulphur,  and  thus  some  Sulphuric 
Acid  is  formed,  which  combining  with  the  Potash  of  the  N itrate,  forms 
Sulphate  of  Potash,  which  remains  as  a residual  salt.  The  2 Eq.  of 
oxygen  set  free,  form  with  the  Nitrogen,  Nitric  oxide,  which  imme- 
. diately  takes  2 Eq.  of  Oxygen  from  the  Atmosphere,  and  forms  Ni- 
trous acid  gas,  or  N 0„  ; so  that  this,  with  Sulphurous  Acid  gas  co- 
exists in  the  atmosphere  of  the  chamber,  and  if  both  are  dry,  no  change 
occurs  ; but  if  moisture  be  present  in  the  form  of  vapour,  the  Sulphur- 
ous Acid  takes  an  Eq.  of  Oxygen  from  the  Nitrous  Acid,  and  becomes 
converted  into  Sulphuric  Acid,  while  the  latter  becomes  Hyponitrous 
Acid ; these  with  a little  water  combining  together,  precipitate  as  a 
crystalline  solid,  forming  a kind  of  Sulphate  of  Hyponitrous  Acid. 
Immediately,  however,  on  falling  into  the  water,  this  compound  be- 
comes decomposed  with  effervescence.  The  Sulphuric  acid  unites  with 
the  water,  and  the  Hyponitrous  Acid  escapes  as  Nitric  oxide  and  Ni- 
trous acid.  These  unite  with  the  Oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  react  on 
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the  Sulphurous  acid  and  humidity,  and  give  rise  to  a second  portion  of 
the  crystalline  compound,  which  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  at 
first.  Thus  the  Nitric  oxide  is  the  medium  for  transferring  Oxygen  to 
the  Sulphurous  acid,  to  convert  it  into  Sulphuric  acid. 

The  mode  of  making  Sul'  now  varies  from  the  above  in  many 
places,  and  has  been  described  by  Professor  Graham.  In  this  process 
Sulphurous  Acid,  from  burning  Sulphur,  Nitric  Acid  vapour,  and  steam, 
are  simultaneously  admitted  into  oblong  leaden  chambers,  so  parti- 
tioned that  the  vapours  can  only  advance  slowly,  and  thus  allow  the 
whole  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid  to  be  deposited. 

When  the  S'  thus  made  has  a Sp.  Gr.  of  1*5  (TG  Gr.),  it  is  drawn 
off,  and  is  usually  first  conveyed  to  shallow  leaden  pans,  where  it  is 
concentrated  to  a Sp.  Gr.  P70,  or  until  it  would  act  upon  the  Lead.  It 
is  then  further  boiled  down  in  retorts  of  glass  or  of  Platinum,  until  it 
has  a Sp.  Gr.  of  184  ; when  cooled,  it  is  removed  imo  large  carboys, 
and  forms  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  of  commerce.  S',  in  its  most  concentrated 
state,  is  a definite  compound  of  1 Eq.  Acid  and  1 Eq.  of  Water,  which 
last  cannot  be  separated  by  heat,  as  the  acid  and  water  distil  over  as 
a hydrate.  The  Sp.  Gr.  of  the  Acid  Sulph.  venale,  D.  = 1350. 

Tests.  The  presence  of  S',  or  of  the  soluble  Sulphates,  is  easily 
ascertained  by  a solution  of  Chloride  of  Barium,  or  of  the  Nitrate  of 
Barytes,  as  they  form  a white  precipitate  of  Sulphate  of  Barytes, 
which  is  insoluble  in  either  acids  or  alkalis.  S'  should  be  colourless  : 
Sp.  Gr.  T845.  What  remains  after  the  acid  has  been  distilled  to 
dryness  should  not  exceed  part  of  its  weight.  Diluted  S'  is 
scarcely  coloured  by  Hydrosulphuric'.  The  want  of  colour  indicates  the 
absence  of  organic  matter.  The  E.  P.  state  its  density  to  be  l-840,  or 
near  it : Mr.  R.  Philips  says,  he  never  found  it  under  V844.  Com- 
mercial S'  is  apt  to  contain  Nitrous  Acid,  or  an  oxide  of  Nitrogen, 
Sulphate  of  Lead.  When  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water,  a 
scanty  muddiness  is  produced  by  the  deposition  of  Sulphate  of  Lead 
alluded  to  by  the  L.  P.  as  amounting  to  part,  and  is  pointed 
out  by  the  H S',  which  forms  a Sulphuret  of  Lead.  No  orange  fumes 
escape  when  no  Nitrous  acid  is  present,  which,  as  well  as  Binoxide  of 
Nitrogen,  is  indicated  by  a solution  of  the  Protosulphate  of  Iron. 

In  consequence  of  some  S'  being  now  made  from  the  Sulphur  ob-  . 
tained  from  Iron  Pyrites,  which  often  contains  some  Arsenic,  this 
metal,  in  the  form  of  Arsenious  acid,  is  sometimes  present.  “ Dr.  G. 
O.  Rees  found  22‘58  grains  of  this  acid  in  fyxx.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
Mr.  Watson  states,  that  the  smallest  quantity  which  he  has  detected 
is  354  grains  in  fyxx.”  (Per.  p.  470.)  For  the  detection  of  this  im- 
purity, the  acid  must  be  diluted,  and  the  tests  for  Arsenic,  q.  v.  ap- 
plied. 
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Acidum  Sulphuricum  PURUM,  E.  D. 

Dilution  with  water  and  subsequent  concentration  is  recommended 
by  some,  but  the  E.  and  D.  P.  give  processes  for  purifying  Sul'. 

Prep.  The  D.  P.  directs  distillation  of  Sul'  in  a retort  of  flint  glass,  contain- 
ing a few  slips  of  Platinum,  to  restrain  the  ebullition ; tho  first  twelfth  part  is  to 
be  rejected  as  containing  too  much  water.  Sp.  Gr.  1845. 

E.  P.  If  commercial  Sulphuric  acid  contains  Nitrous  acid,  heatfjvllj.  of  it 
with  between  10  and  15  grains  of  Sugar,  at  a temperature  not  suilicient  to  boil 
the  acid,  till  the  dark  colour  at  first  produced  shall  have  nearly  or  altogether 
disappeared.  This  process  removes  the  Nitrous  acid.  Other  impurities  may  be 
removed  by  distillation,  as  In  I).  P.,  but  in  a sand-bath,  or  with  a gas-flame,  and 
having  a canopy  above  to  keep  it  hot. 

Dr.  Christison  finds  that  the  Sulphuric  acid,  which  is  first  ren- 
dered black  and  opake,  gradually  becomes  pale  yellow  if  kept  for  two 
hours  near  its  boiling  point,  and  that  the  Nitrous  acid  entirely  disap- 
pears, without  any  material  impregnation  of  Sulphurous  acid.  The 
proportion  of  sugar  required  must  be  first  determined  by  an  experiment 
on  the  small  scale. 

Tests,  v.  Sul'.  Density  1 845 ; colourless  ; dilution  causes  no  mud- 
diness ; solution  of  Sulphate  of  iron  shows  no  reddening  at  the  line 
of  contact  when  poured  over  it.  E. 

Inc.  Many  medicinal  substances  are  incompatible  with  S',  as  the 
Oxides  of  the  Metals,  some  of  the  Earths,  the  Alkalis,  and  the  Car- 
bonates of  all,  also  their  Acetates,  &c.  The  solutions  of  Acetate  of  Lead 
and  Chloride  of  Calcium.  The  former  it  is  especially  necessary  to  re- 
member, as  it  is  often  desirable  to  prescribe  both  Sul'  and  Acetate  of 
Lead  in  the  same  cases. 

Action.  Uses.  Caustic,  corrosive  poison. 

Antidotes.  Chalk,  Whiting,  Magnesia,  Soap.  Dilution,  Demulcents. 
Acidum  Sulphuricum  dilutum,  L.  E.  D. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Mix  gradually  Acid  Sulph.  jfj  fi.  (fjj.  E.  1 pt.  D.)  with  An. 
fjxivfe.  IfSxiij.  E.  Tpts.  D.)  ‘ 

Heat  is  evolved,  condensation  ensues,  and  a little  Sulphate  of  Lead 
is  precipitated.  The  three  Diluted  Acids  are  necessarily  of  different 
strengths.  Prepared  according  to  the  L.  P.,  it  has  a Sp.  Gr.  of  Pll, 
and  f3j  saturates  28  grains  of  crystallized  Carbonate  of  Soda.  That  of 
the  E.  diluted  acid~1000;  their  comparative  strengths  by  weight  are 
about  as  100  to  78,  and  by  volume  the  difference  is  still  greater.  (It. 
Phillips.)  (The  Sp.  Gr.  ex  D.  P.  = 1084.) 

Action.  Uses.  Refrigerant,  Astringent,  Tonic. 

D.  lf[x.— 11|_xxx.  diluted  with  water,  some  bland  liquor,  or  some 
bitter  infusion. 

Infusum  Rosa  Compositum,  contains  about  Tl^ivS  in  each  fj. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum  aromaticum,  E.  D. 

PffP-  Add  gradually  Sulph’  f 3 iij fe.  (fjvj.  D.)  to  Rectified  Spirit  OJ ft. 
lbs.  ij.  D.)  Let  the  mixture  digest  at  a very  gentle  heat  for  three  days  in  a 
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close  vessel.  Add  Cinnamon  bruised  3jft.  Ginger  do.  Jj.  E.  and  I),  moistened 
with  a little  of  the  acid  spirit,  and  after  twelve  hours  the  powders  may  be 
exhausted  by  percolation  with  the  rest  of  tho  spirit.  Or  the  mixed  powders 
may  be  digested  for  six  days  in  tho  spirit,  then  straining  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended  to  be  a simple  form  of  the  Acid  elixir  of  Mynsicht, 
and  is  a pleasant  method  for  exhibiting  Sulphuric  Acid,  as  it  is  merely 
diluted  with  spirit  instead  of  with  water,  with  the  addition  of  aromatic 
principles;  Dr.  Duncan  having  ascertained  that  the  alcohol  and  Sul' 
mixed  in  the  above  proportions  do  not  react  on  each  other,  as  has  been 
sometimes  supposed. 

Unguentum  Acini  Sulphurici,  D.  Sulphuric  Acid  Ointment. 

Prep.  Mix  Sulph'.  5j.  Prepared  Hog's  Lard  JJ.  in  an  earthenware  mortar. 

Action.  Uses.  A powerful  stimulant  application  in  some  obstinate 
cutaneous  affections. 


Phosphorus. 

F.  Phosphore.  G.  Phosphor. 

Phosphorus  (P=16),  from  i Jims,  light,  and  I bear,  though  so 
remarkable  a substance,  was  not  discovered  before  1669,  in  the  Phos- 
phate of  Soda  and  Ammonia  of  Urine,  by  Brandt,  an  alchemist  of 
Hamburgh.  Kunckel  in  Germany  and  Boyle  in  England  had  also 
the  credit  of  discovering  it.  The  Continent  was  for  some  time  sup- 
plied with  Phosphorus  from  England,  prepared  by  Hankwitz,  an  apo- 
thecary of  London.  It  is  now  procured  almost  entirely  from  the 
ashes  of  bones,  which  consist  chiefly  of  Phosphate  of  Lime.  It  is  a 
constituent  of  other  animal  substances,  and  also  of  some  vegetables. 
It  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  which 
give  fertility  to  some  soils. 

Prop.  Phosphorus  is  a soft,  flexible,  easily  cut,  semi-transparent, 
wax-like  solid,  Sp.  Gr.  = P77,  colourless,  or  yellowish,  devoid  of  taste 
as  well  as  smell  when  pure  ; but  immediately  it  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
garlicky  fumes  are  evolved,  and  it  becomes  luminous  in  the  dark,  in 
consequence  of  its  combination  with  Oxygen : this  slow  combustion 
produces  heat,  and  sets  it  on  fire.  It  is  so  inflammable  as  to  take  fire 
spontaneously  in  the  open  air ; hence  it  is  requisite  to  keep  it  under 
water,  as  the  least  friction  excites  heat  enough  to  make  it  do  so. 
When  air  is  excluded,  it  melts  at  10(1°  F.,  and  boils  at  550°,  passing 
off  as  a colourless  vapour ; at  32°  it  is  crystalline  and  brittle,  and 
from  its  solution  in  hot  naphtha  it  may  be  obtained  in  dodecahedral 
crystals.  Phosphorus  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  if  kept  long  in  it, 
some  of  the  water  becomes  decomposed;  and,  if  in  closed  vessels,  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  the  water  becomes  luminous  if  agitated.  The 
Phosphorus  also  acquires  a white  coat,  and,  if  much  exposed  to  the 
light,  becomes  of  a reddish  tint.  This  has  been  thought  to  be  an  Oxide 
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or  a Hydrate,  but  by  Rose  to  be  only  a peculiar  mechanical  state. 
By  the  aid  of  heat,  P is  soluble  in  Alcohol,  Ether,  the  fixed  and  vola- 
tile Oils,  in  Naphtha,  Petroleum,  Sulphuret  of  Carbon,  &c. 

Prep.  It  is  obtained  on  tho  largo  scale  by  tlio  action  of  Sulphuric  acid  on 
powdered  bone-ash,  which  consists  chiolly  of  Phosphato  of  Limo.  This  is 
digested  with  half  its  woight  of  S'  diluted,  which  unites  with  a portion  of 
Lime.  ifcc.  A Superphosphate  of  Limo  is  formed  by  combining  with  the  Phosph' 
sot  freo.  This  is  dissolved  out,  filtered,  and  ovaporatod.  It  is  then  mixed  with 
one-fourth  its  own  weight  of  Charcoal,  and  some  lino  quartz  sand,  and  strongly 
heated.  Tho  Carbon  takes  tho  Oxygen  of  the  free  P'  becoming  Carbonic  Oxide, 
which  passes  over.  Phosphorus  is  evolved,  and  received  under  water  in  tho 
form  of  a reddish  brown  fusible  substance.  It  is  purlilod  by  pressing  it,  when 
melted,  through  chamois  leather,  also  by  melting  in  hot  water  In  glass  tubes, 
from  which,  on  cooling,  tho  Phosphorus  separates  in  little  sticks.  This  is  the 
form  it  is  usually  met  with  in  commerce. 

Tests.  Easily  recognized  by  the  above  very  remarkable  characters. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant  poison.  Stimulant  in  very  small  doses. 

Antidotes.  Dilution.  Demulcents.  Magnesia. 


Phosphorus  and  Oxygen. 

Phosphoric  Acid.  F.  Acide  Phosphoriquc.  G.  Phosphorsaurc. 

Phosphoric  Acid  (P'  or  P2  03  = 72)  was  first  distinguished  in 
17C0  by  Marggraff.  Phosphorus  unites  with  Oxygen,  and  forms 
oxides  and  acids.  Phosphoric'  may  be  obtained  by  the  first  part  of 
the  above  process  for  obtaining  Phosphorus,  by  decomposing  the  solu- 
tion of  Biphosph.  Lime  by  Sesquicarb.  Ammonia,  separating  the  Lime 
and  heating  the  Salt  obtained,  during  which  Am.  escapes  and  P'  re- 
mains ; or  by  burning  P.  in  Oxygen  or  in  Air  ; or  enabling  it  to 
obtain  the  Oxygen  from  some  substance  which  parts  easily  with  it, 
such  as  Nitric'.  This  last  is  the  method  adopted  by  tho  L.  P.  The 
compounds  of  Phosphorus  with  Oxygen  are  among  those  which  much 
interest  chemists,  and  are  fully  treated  of  in  chemical  works. 

Acidum  Phosphoricum  dilutum,  L.  Dil.  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Prop.  Diluted  Phosphoric  Acid  is  a colourless  solution,  having  a 
Sp.  Gr.  of  1'0G4,  without  odour,  having  a powerful  acid  taste,  and 
reddening  Litmus.  It  forms  salts  with  alkalis,  earths,  and  metallic 
oxides.  Even  when  in  a concentrated  state,  it  is  not  corrosive  on 
organized  structures.  By  evaporation  it  is  reduced  to  a state  of  con- 
centration and  the  appearance  of  a brown  oily  liquid,  and  is  then  a 
Hydrated  Phosphoric  acid.  By  an  increase  of  temperature,  it  loses 
more  water,  and  becomes  Pyrophosphoric  acid.  When  the  heat  is 
raised  to  redness,  another  equivalent  of  water  is  lost,  when  it  becomes 
Metaphosphoric  acid.  The  Diluted  Acid  contains  1 Eq.  of  acid  to  3 
of  water,  which,  according  to  Professor  Graham,  acts  the  part  of  a 
base  in  the  above  acids.  Liebig  considers  the  three  acids  as  different, 
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and  that  Hydrogen  is  united  in  each  with  a different  compound  radi- 
cal. 100  grs.  of  this  diluted  acid  saturate  42  grs.  of  crystallized  Carb. 
Soda,  or  f3j,  24*4  grs.,  showing  that  it  contains  10J  per  cent, 
of  Acid.  Phosphoric  Acid  consists  of  5 Eq.  O 40  -f-  2 Eq.  Phosph. 
32=72,  with  3 Eq.  H 0 = 99,  or  of  2£  0 + 1 P=36. 

Prep.  Mix  Nitric1  f iv.  with  Aq.  Nett.  fjx.  add  Phngphorvt  %j.  to  the  diluted 
acid  in  a glass  retort  placed  in  a sand-bath,  apply  heat  until  fy  viij.  pass  over. 
Let  these  be  returned  into  the  retort,  and  again  iiistil  over  f-,  viij.,  which  are  to 
be  thrown  away.  Evaporate  the  remaining  liquor  in  a platinum  capsule  till 
°nly  3'j.  and  5vj.  remain.  When  cool,  add  Aq.  (lest,  to  make  up  fjxxiv. 

Here,  as  explained  by  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  diluted  acid  is  used,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  explosion  and  rapid  combustion  which  Phosphorus 
causes  when  added  to  strong  Nitric'.  With  the  diluted  acid  the  ac- 
tion is  slow,  the  Phosphorus  gradually  melts,  and  combines  with  a por- 
tion of  the  Oxygen  of  the  acid,  while  the  remainder  escapes  in  combi- 
nation with  the  Nitrogen  of  the  Nitric'  in  the  form  of  Nitric  oxide 
gas.  A portion,  however,  of  the  Nitric'  distils  over  before  the  whole 
of  the  Phosphorus  is  acidified,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  return  it 
into  the  retort  as  directed.  The  Platinum  capsule  is  required  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  process,  because  when  the  acid  becomes  concentrated 
it  would  act  upon  the  glass. 

Tests.  Phosphoric  acid  with  Soda  forms  an  officinal  salt  (the  Phos- 
phate of  Soda).  Lime-water  produces  in  it  a precipitate  of  insoluble 
Phosphate  of  Lime.  This,  and  the  Phosphates  of  Barytes,  Strontian, 
Lead,  &c.  are  soluble  in  dilute  Nitric  Acid,  also  in  Ammonia.  The 
Nitrate  of  Silver  throws  down  a yellow  precipitate  of  Phosphate  of 
Silver  in  a solution  of  a Phosphate.  Arsenious  Acid  is  also  similarly' 
affected  ; but  it  maybe  distinguished  from  it  by  Hydrosulphuric  Acid, 
which  causes  a yellow  precipitate  in  the  Arsenious,  but  none  in  the 
Phosphoric  Acid.  The  addition  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  ought  to  cause 
no  precipitate  if  the  acid  contains  no  Lime  as  an  impurity,  which  it  is 
apt  to  do  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  usually  made.  “ Chloride  of 
Barium  or  Nitrate  of  Silver  being  added,  whatever  is  thrown  down  is 
readily  dissolved  by  Nitric';”  the  first  indicates  the  absence  of  Sul.', 
the  second  of  Hydrochloric'.  “ Strips  of  copper  and  silver  are  not  at 
all  acted  upon  bv  it,”  showing  that  no  Nitric'  is  present  ; “nor  is  it 
coloured  when  Hydrosulphuric'  is  added,”  indicating  the  absence  of 
metals. 

Action.  Uses.  Refrigerant,  Acid  Tonic. 

I).  11(x. — f3i.  diluted  with  sugar  and  water. 

Incomp.  All  such  substances  as  are  incompatible  with  other  Acids. 

Boron. 

F.  Bore.  Borium.  G.  Boron. 

Boron  (B  = 20,  or  10,  Berz.)  was  ascertained,  by  Sir  Id.  Davy,  in 
the  year  1807,  to  be  the  basis  of  Boracic  Acid.  It  was  obtained  by 
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heating  Potassium  with  Boracic  Acid,  as  a dark  olive-colourcd  powder, 
devoid  of  taste  and  smell,  and  not  acted  upon  by  the  usual  reagents  : 
heated  in  the  air  or  in  Oxygen,  it  is  converted  into  Boracic  Acid. 

Boracic  Acid.  Acidum  Boracicum.  F.  Acide  Boracique.  G. 

Borax  Siiure. 

Boracic  Acid(B  Oa=44)  is  so  named  from  Borax, a salt  long  known, 
and  which  is  a Biborate  of  Soda  (q.  v.);  from  the  Soda  of  which 
it  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  Sulphuric':  a soluble  Sulphate 
of  Soda  is  formed,  and  the  Boracic  Acid  precipitated.  Boracic  Acid  is 
largely  obtained  in  Tuscany  and  in  the  Lipari  Isles,  where  it  issues  in 
the  steam  from  fissures  in  the  earth.  Circular  basins  are  dug  or  the 
fissures  surrounded  with  cylinders  of  brick- work,  and  water  is  let  in, 
which  boils  up,  from  the  vapour  passing  into  and  through  it.  The 
water,  having  dissolved  the  acid,  is  evaporated,  and,  as  it  cools,  the  acid 
is  deposited  in  scale-like  crystals,  which  are  then  dried. 

Prop.  Boracic  Acid  is  usually  seen  in  transparent  scale-like  crys- 
tals, which  have  a feeble  acid  taste,  and  redden  Litmus  slightly,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  colour  turmeric  brown,  like  an  Alkali.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  requu-es  less  than  3 times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water  to  dissolve  it.  It  is  very  soluble  in  Alcohol,  tinging  the  flame  of 
a green  colour  when  it  is  burnt.  The  crystals  contain  3 Eq.  of  water 
of  crystallization,  which  is  expelled  on  their  being  heated : the  acid 
then  melts,  and  on  cooling  is  brittle  and  glass-like,  and  may  be  va- 
riously coloured.  As  the  salts  of  this  acid  promote  the  fusion  of  other 
bodies,  Borate  of  Soda  is  much  employed  as  a blowpipe  flux. 

Action.  Uses.  Boracic  Acid  is  not  officinal,  except  as  a constituent  of 
Borax,  the  Biborate  of  Soda.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  some 
anodyne  properties,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Sal  sedativus.  1 1 
is  now  sometimes  used  to  increase  the  solubility  of  Cream  of  Tartar, 
1 part  Bor'  with  7 parts  Bitartrate  of  Potash  forming  the  Soluble 
Cream  op  Tartar  of  the  shops. 


Nitrogen  and  Oxygen. 


Nitrogen  combines  with  Oxygen  in  several  proportions,  which  it  is 
desirable  to  notice,  as  illustrating  the  law  of  definite  proportions,  and 
because  the  several  compounds  are  formed  in  the  course  of  making 
various  Pharmaceutical  preparations. 


Nitrous  Oxide 
Nitric  Oxide  . 
Hyponitrous  Acid 
Nitrous  Acid  . 
Nitric  Acid 


NO  14+  8 = 22. 
NO,  14  + 10=30. 
NO,  14  + 24=38. 
NO,  14  +32  = 40. 
NO,  14  + 40  = 54. 
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Acidum  Nitricum,  L.  D.  Acidum  Nitricum  purum,  E.  Nitric 

Acid,  A (nui  Fortis.  Sjriritus  Nitri  Glaubcri.  F.  Acide  Nitrique. 

G.  Salpetcrs'iiure. 

Nitric  Acid  (N'or  N Os=54)  is  a compound  of  Nitrogen  acidified  by 
Oxygen.  It  was  known  to  Geber,  and  probably  also  to  the  Hindoos. 
Cavendish  first  clearly  ascertained  its  composition  by  forming  the  acid  by 
passing electric  sparksthrough  atmospheric  air  over  a solution  of  Potash. 
Phil.  Trans,  vol.  75,  p.  572,  and  vol.  78,  p.  261.  (1785.)  It  may 
frequently  be  detected  in  the  atmosphere  after  thunder-storms,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen  combining  together  with  the  aid 
of  electricity.  In  combination  with  Potash,  Soda,  and  Lime,  or  Am- 
monia, it  is  found,  effloresced  on  the  soil  in  some  countries  ; also  in 
some  minerals ; likewise  in  some  vegetables,  as  in  the  officinal  Pareira 
root,  in  the  state  of  Nitrate  of  Potash. 

Prop.  Nitric'  is  unknown  anhydrous,  being  always  seen  as  a liquid 
in  combination  with  water.  When  pure,  it  is  colourless,  transparent, 
of  a very  sour  corrosive  taste,  destroying  vegetable  and  animal  matter. 
It  tinges  the  skin  yellow,  and  causes  it  to  peel  off ; gives  acid  proper- 
ties to  a large  quantity  of  water,  vividly  reddening  Litmus  and  vegeta- 
ble blues.  It  has  a strong,  almost  suffocating  odour,  fumes  in  the  air, 
from  condensing  its  moisture ; fumes  still  more  if  Ammonia  be  present. 
Its  affinity  for  water  is  great,  absorbing  it  from  the  air,  and  having  its 
Sp.  Gr.  and  strength  diminished  ; when  mixed  with  it,  heat  is  evolved. 
Its  strength  necessarily  depends  on  the  quantity  of  water  mixed  with 
it;  the  density  of  the  L P.  acid  is  P5033  to  1’504  ; Mr.  Phillips 
considers  this  to  be  the  strongest  procurable ; but  it  has  been  brought, 
by  distilling  with  a gentle  heat,  by  Kirwan  to  T55,  and  by  Proust  to 
1 *62.  The  E.  P.  also  employs  the  Nitric' of  commerce,  commonly 
called  Aqua  Fortis,  of  Sp.  Gr.  i 380  to  1390.  Dr.  Christison  considers 
1500  as  the  densest  acid  which  can  be  obtained  free  of  Nitrous  Acid, 
but,  impregnated  with  this,  it  may  be  got  so  heavy  as  1 540  and  up- 
wards. The  purest  Nitric',  if  long  exposed  to  light,  becomes  yellow- 
ish from  decomposition,  Oxygen  being  given  out,  and  Nitrous  Acid 
formed.  This  may  be  got  rid  of  by  the  action  of  heat,  as  it  escapes 
in  the  form  of  Nitrous  fumes,  leaving  the  Nitric'  nearly  colourless. 
Nitric'  of  Sp.  Gr.  l-50  will  freeze  at — 40°  and  will  boil  at  247°,  but 
these  points  vary  of  course  with  the  density ; if  the  heat  be  con- 
tinued, the  acid  volatilizes,  and  at  a red  heat  is  decomposed.  At  the 
density  of  T5  it  consists  of  1 Eq.  of  Nitric'  and  1 1 Eq.  of  Water,  or 
54-)-13-5=67‘5,  and  it  then  contains  about  80  per  cent,  of  acid. 

Many  vegetable  substances,  as  Charcoal,  Sugar,  Alcohol,  deprive 
Nitric'  of  its  Oxygen,  also  Phosphorus,  and  hence  it  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  oxidizing  agents.  The  Metals  do  not  in  general  decom- 
pose it  when  concentrated,  but  if  diluted  with  water,  this  becomes  de- 
composed as  well  as  the  acid,  both  yielding]  Oxygen  to  oxidize  the 
Metal  ; the  oxide  is  insoluble,  or,  being  acted  on  by  some  of  the 
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undecomposed  acid,  a Nitrate  is  formed.  The  other  part  of  the  decom- 
posed acid  escapes  in  the  form  of  Nitric  oxide  pas,  which,  unit- 
ing with  the  Oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  ruddy  fumes  of  Nitrous 
acid  gas  are  observed.  If  Copper  filings  be  used,  then  the  solution  will 
be  of  a greenish-blue  colour.  If  Hydrochloric'  be  mixed  with  the 
Nitric',  both  become  decomposed,  and  the  mixture,  called  Nitro-Mu- 
riatic  acid  or  Aqua  Itcgia,  is  capable  of  dissolving  gold. 

The  presence  of  N'  may  be  ascertained  by  the  bright  red  colour 
produced  when  N'  touches  Morphia  or  Brucia ; saturated  with  Garb, 
of  Potash,  it  forms  Nitrate  of  Potash,  which  deflagrates. 

Prep.  Nitric'  may  be  formed  by  passing  electric  Bparks  through  a mixture 
of  1 part  of  Nitrogen  and  5 of  Oxygen.  The  L.  and  E.  P.  direct  Nitrate  of 
Potash  and  Sulphuric  Acid  in  equal  quantities  by  weight  to  be  mixed  together 
in  u glass  retort,  and  the  resulting  Nitric'  to  be  distilled  in  a sand-bath  (or  by  a 
naked  gas  dame,  E).  The  D.  P.  employs  100  parts  of  salt  to  97  of  common  Sul'. 

To  obtain  a pure  acid,  the  E.  P.  directs  the  Nitrate  of  Potash  to  be 
purified  by  two  or  three  crystallizations,  till  Nitrate  of  Silver  does  not 
act  on  its  solution  in  distilled  water.  When  manufacturers  make  N', 
they  employ  only  htdf  the  quantity  of  Sul.'  and  use  Nitrate  of  Soda 
instead  of  Nitrate  of  Potash,  because  it  is  cheaper.  The  acid  obtained 
is  of  a brownish  colour,  fumes,  and  is  called  Nitric  acid  of  Commerce. 

The  quantities  of  Nitrate  of  Potash  and  Sulphuric'  of  the  Sp.  Gr. 
1'8433,  are  very  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  1 Eq.  of  the  Salt  to  2 Eq. 
of  the  acid.  The  two  acids  differ  from  each  other  in  their  relations 
with  water,  the  Nitric'  requiring  2 Eq.  and  the  Sulphuric'  only  1 Eq. 
of  water ; hence  twice  as  much  Sulphuric'  is  employed  ns  is  necessary 
to  saturate  the  Potash.  A less  proportion  is  used  by  many  manufac- 
turers, but  the  advantage  of  the  College  process  is,  that  a less  heat  is 
necessary,  and  a larger  quantity  and  a purer  acid,  that  is,  more  free  of 
Nitrous  Acid,  is  obtained.  The  Nitrate  of  Potash  being  decomposed 
by  the  Sulphuric',  the  2 Eq.  of  this  combine  with  1 Eq.  of  Potash,  and 
form  1 Eq.  of  Bisulphate  of  Potash  ; the  Nitric',  as  set  free,  rises  with 
the  vapour  of  water,  and  forms  aqueous  Nitric'.  This,  when  of  the 
greatest  strength,  or  of  Sp.  Gr.  l‘S033  to  1 '501,  is  composed  of  2 
Eq.  N'-{-  3 Eq.  Aq.  But  it  is  more  convenient,  as  stated  by  Mr.  R. 
Phillips,  to  consider  liquid  Nitric'  (NOs  1^110)  as  a Sesquihydrate. 

Tests.  The  strength  of  N'  may  be  ascertained  by  its  Sp.  Gr.,  which 
should  be  l'SO.  100  grains  of  this  acid  (equal  to  about  81  grains  of  dry 
N')  will  saturate  217  grains  of  crystallized  Carbonate  of  Soda.  It  should 
pass  off  wholly  in  vapour,  showing  the  absence  of  any  fixed  salts,  as  of 
Potash,  that  is  Nitre.  The  presence  of  Nitrous  Acid  is  indicated  by  a 
yellow  or  orange  colour  : it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  the  gentle  application 
of  heat.  Sulphuric'  is  indicated  by  a white  precipitate  (Sulphate  of 
Barytes)  being  formed  when  the  acid,  diluted,  is  tested  with  Sol.  of 
Chloride  of  Barium,  or  of  Nitrate  of  Barytes.  Hydrochloric'  will  be 
detected  by  a white  precipitate  (Chloride  of  Silver)  being  formed  with 
solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. 
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Action.  Uses.  Corrosive  Poison,  sometimes  used  as  a Caustic  and 
Disinfectant. 

Inc.  Alkalis,  Earths,  Oxides  of  Metals,  their  Carbonates,  and  Sul- 
phurets,  all  combustible  bodies,  Hydrochloric',  Alcohol,  Sulphate  of 
Iron,  Acetates  of  Potash  and  Soda,  Diacetate  of  Lead. 

Antidotes.  The  carbonates  of  earths,  as  Chalk,  Whiting ; Bicarbo- 
nates of  Alkalis ; Soap. 

Acidum  Nithicum  dii.utum,  L.  E.  D.  Dil.  Nitric  Acid. 

Prep.  L.  E.  Mix  Nitric  acid.  fti.  (pure  f ci.,  or  Commercial  Dons.  1390  fti. 
and  3v.  E.)  with  Aq.  deal.  fjix. 

The  Sp.  Gr.  of  this  diluted  acid  is  1 "080.  (107,7E.)  100  grs.  of  it 
saturate  .11  grB.  of  crystallized  Carb.  Soda,  or  f5j,  1 8*5  grs.,  indicating 
about  10  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  The  D.  College  orders  of  acid  3 parts, 
water  4 parts.  Of  this  the  density  is  1 200,  and  it  contains  38  per  cent, 
of  acid,  or  nearly  as  much  as  some  varieties  of  Aqua  Fortis,  and  there- 
fore too  much  for  convenience  in  prescribing. 

Action.  Uses.  Refrigerant,  Tonic,  Alterative. 

D.  lllx 11|xxx.  diluted  with  water,  &c.  should  be  drunk  through 

a quill,  like  the  other  strong  acids. 


Iodinium.  L.  E.  D. 

Iodine.  F.  lode.  G.  Iod. 

Iodine  (1  = 126),  from  iuSns,  violet , the  colour  of  its  vapour,  was 
obtained  by  M.  Courtois  in  1812  in  the  residual  liquor  of  the  process 
for  obtaining  Soda  from  Kelp.  Though  but  lately  discovered,  its  effects 
have  long  been  obtained  in  medicine,  as  it  is  found  in  Sea  and  several 
Mineral  waters,  and  in  Sea-weeds,  Sponge,  Corals,  and  some  Mollus- 
cous animals.  In  the  present  day,  the  leaf  of  a Sea-weed  (a  species 
of  Laminaria,  Dr.  Falconer)  is  employed  in  the  Himalayas,  and  called 
the  goitre-leaf  and  in  S.  America  the  stems  of  a Sea-weed  are  sold 
by  the  name  of  goitre-sticks , because  they  are  chewed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants wherever  goitre  is  prevalent.* 

Prop.  Iodine  occurs  in  metallic-like  scales.  Its  crystals  may  be 
obtained  in  elongated  octohedrons  with  rhomboidal  bases.  It  is  of  a 
bluish-grey  colour,  with  a metallic  lustre,  an  acrid  taste,  and  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  Chlorine.  Its  Sp.  Or.  is  4’94;  but  it  is  soft,  and 
crumbles  between  the  fingers,  staining  the  skin  of  a yellow  colour.  It 
is  rather  insoluble  in  water,  one  grain  requiring  7000  parts  of  wntcr 
to  dissolve  it;  but  it  is  very  soluble  in  Alcohol  and  Ether,  forming 
reddish-brown  solutions  ; it  is  also  soluble  in  essential  Oils.  It  evapo- 
rates at  ordinary  temperatures ; but  when  heated,  Iodine  melts  at  225°, 
and  at  350°  rises  in  a beautiful  violet-coloured  vapour,  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  great  weight,  having  a Sp.  Gr.,  compared  with  that  of 

* Vide  the  Author's  Illustr.  of  Himalayan  Botany,  p.  441. 
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air,  = fl'7,  but  with  that  of  hydrogen  as  12G  to  1.  Hence  its  atomic 
number  is  126.  The  solubility  of  Iodine  in  water  is  much  increased 
by  the  presence  of  some  salt  in  solution,  and  this  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  preparing  the  compound  solution  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia. 

One  of  the  most  useful  unions  Iodine  forms,  is  with  Starch,  as  this 
serves  as  a very  delicate  test  of  its  presence.  If  a solution  of  Starch 
be  formed  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  added,  even  though  very  di- 
luted, to  a solution  containing  Iodine,  a blue  precipitate  of  the  Iodine 
in  union  with  the  Starch,  or  an  Iodido  of  Starch  or  of  Arnidin,  as  it 
has  been  lately  called,  will  be  produced.  It  is,  however,  essential  that 
the  Iodine  be  in  a free  state  ; hence  in  compound  solutions  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  a few  drops  of  Nitric'  or  of  Sulphuric'  to  detach  it  from 
its  combinations,  when  the  blue  colour  of  the  Iodide  of  Starch  will 
immediately  appear.  Iodine  is  also  mixed  with  fatty  substances,  and 
is  employed  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  or  of  a liniment. 

Though  present  in  a variety  of  situations,  Iodine  is  obtained  for 
commercial  purposes  from  the  ashes  of  Sea-weeds,  called  Kelp,  and  is 
largely  prepared  at  Glasgow.  Professor  Graham  states,  that  the  long 
elastic  stems  of  Fucus  palmatus  afford  most  of  the  Iodine  contained  in 
Kelp ; and  as  this  is  a deep-sea  plant,  it  is  found  most  on  exposed 
sea-coasts.  Dr.  Traill  says,  that  the  greatest  quantity  is  produced  by 
Kelp  made  from  “drift- weed,”  which  is  in  a great  measure  composed 
of  Fucus  digitatus  and  F.  Loreus;  and  that  “cut  weed,”  which  con- 
sists of  F.  vesiculosus  and  F.  serratus,  yields  much  less  of  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  a manufacturer,  100  tons  of  Caithness  kelp 
yield  1000  pounds  of  Iodine,  or  about  a 224th  part.  (C.) 

The  most  common  method  of  obtaining  Iodine  is  to  take  Kelp  in 
powder,  lixiviate  with  water,  evaporate,  and  remove  the  Soda  salts 
(such  as  the  Carbonate  and  Sulphate)  as  they  form ; allow  the  liquor  to 
cool,  when  crystals  of  Chloride  of  Potassium  will  be  deposited.  De- 
cant the  dark-coloured  mother  liquor,  which  contains  the  Iodide  of 
Sodium  with  other  salts ; supersaturate  with  Sulphuric',  when  an  evo- 
lution takes  place  of  Carbonic',  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  and  Sulphur- 
ous acid  gases.  After  standing  for  a day  or  so,  the  residuary  liquor, 
or  Iodine  ley,  is  mixed  with  Binoxide  of  Manganese,  and  heat  applied. 
Water  and  Iodine  pass  over,  and  are  condensed  in  receivers. 

Here  the  mutual  action  of  Sulphuric'  and  Binoxide  of  Manganese 
on  any  Chloride  in  the  Iodine  ley,  will  be  the  detachment  of  Chlorine 
(e.  Hydrochloric  Acid).  This,  as  stated  above,  will  decompose  the 
Iodide,  set  the  Iodine  free  ; or,  as  usually  explained,  one  equivalent  of 
the  Oxygen  of  the  Binoxide,  combining  with  the  Sodium  equally,  sets 
the  Iodine  free,  and  the  Sulphuric'  will  combine  with  the  Soda  nnd 
the  Oxide  of  Manganese,  and  thus  form  a Sulphate  of  Soda  (the  Oxide 
of  Sodium),  and  a Sulphate  of  the  Oxide  of  Manganese. 

/'ests.  Iodine  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  Charcoal,  Plumbago, 
or  Oxides  of  Manganese ; but  its  chief  impurity  is  moisture,  of  which 
it  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  15  to  20  percent.,  when  it  looks 
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moist,  and  sticks  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  The  L.  P.  directs  its  pu- 
rity to  he  ascertained  by  its  little  solubility  in  water,  solubility  in  Al- 
cohol ; mid,  when  heated,  first  melting  and  then  subliming  in  violet 
vapours,  and  rendering  Starch  blue.  The  E.  P.,  states,  that  when 
heated,  it  should  evaporate  entirely,  rising  in  violet  vapours,  and  that 
39  grains  of  Iodine,  with  9 grains  of  quicklime  and  fjiij  of  water, 
when  heated  short  of  ebullition,  should  slowly  form  a perfect  solu- 
tion (Iodide  of  Calcium  and  Iodate  of  Lime),  yellowish  or  brownish 
if  the  Iodine  he  pure,  in  consequence  of  a trace  not  being  acted  on,  but 
colourless  if  there  be  above  2 per  cent,  of  water  or  impurity. 

For  pharmaceutic  preparations  of  fixed  and  uniform  strength,  the 
E.  C.  directs  Iodine  to  be  dried  by  being  placed  in  a shallow  basin  of 
earthenware,  in  a small  confined  space  of  air,  with  10  or  12  times  its 
weight  of  fresh  burnt  Lime,  till  it  scarcely  adheres  to  the  inside  of  a 
dry  bottle. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  of  the  absorbents.  Alterative. 

D.  gr.  j. — gr.  v.  with  some  mild  extract. 

Antidotes.  Large  draughts  of  solution  of  Starch,  both  before  and 
after  evacuating  the  stomach;  also  obviate  inflammation. 

Iodide  op  Starch,  proposed  by  Dr.Buchanan,  is  a mild  preparation. 
It  is  directed  to  be  made  by  rubbing  gr.  24  of  Iodine  with  a little 
water,  and  gradually  adding  3j.  of  finely  powdered  Starch.  Dry  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  preserve  the  powder  in  a well-stoppered  bottle. 

D.  3ft  gradually  increased.  It  has  been  given  in  very  large  doses. 

Tinctura  Iodinei.  E.  D. 

Prep.  E.  Iodine  3 ij . fs.  Rectified  Spirit  Oij. 

D.  Iodine  3ij.  Rectified  Sjnrit  by  weight  Jj. 

The  E.  prep,  contains  1 gr.  in  1611\  ; the  D.  prep.  1 gr.  in  12fl(. 

Tinctura  Iodinii  coiurosiTUM,  L. 

Prep.  Macerate  Iodine  Jj.  Iodide  of  Potassium  Jij.  in  Rectified  Sjnrit  Oij.  until 
dissolved ; strain. 

It  contains  Iodine  gr.  j.  and  Iodide  of  Potassium  gr.ij.  in  11(40. 

D.  This  with  the  liquor  Potassii  lodidi  Compositus , L.  is  one  of  the 
best  forms  for  internal  exhibition.  It  may  be  given  with  water  or 
sherry.  11(x.  gradually  increased  to  f3j. 

Unguentum  Iodinii  coiupositum,  L.  Ung.  Iodinei,  E. 

Prep.  Hub  Iodine  3 ft.  Iodide  of  Potassium  3 j.  and  Rectified  Sjnrit  1 3 j.  to- 
gether, then  rub  up  with  lard  3 ij. 

Action.  Uses.  Employed  as  an  external  application  in  Broncliocele, 
scrofulous  enlargements  of  the  glands,  or  tumours. 

The  effects  of  Iodine  as  an  external  application,  may  be  obtained 
by  brushing  the  Tincture  on  the  surface,  or  mixing  it  first  with  Soap 
Liniment  and  using  it  as  an  embrocation. 
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Brominium,  L. 

Bromine.  F.  Brome.  G.  Brom. 

Bromine  (Br  = 78),  from  fyu/tos  (fart or),  a strong  odour,  was  dis- 
covered in  1826  by  M.  Balard,  in  bittern , the  uncrystallizable  residue 
of  Sea- water.  The  quantity  contained  therein  is  so  small,  that  100 
pounds  of  Sea-water  yield  only  5 grains  of  Bromide  of  Sodium  or  of 
Magnesium,  of  which  3'3  grains  are  Bromine.  It  exists  also  in  rock- 
salt,  in  brine-springs,  as  those  of  Cheshire,  in  some  mineral  waters, 
sea-weeds,  marine  animals,  and  in  the  ashes  of  sponge. 

Prop.  It  is  a liquid  of  a dark  red,  but,  in  thin  layers,  of  a hya- 
cinth-red colour,  easily  volatilized,  and  therefore  requiring  to  be  kept 
well  closed  up,  or  covered  by  a stratum  of  water.  The  taste  is  acrid 
and  unpleasant,  the  smell  disagreeable  and  suffocating,  something 
like  Chlorine.  The  sp.  gr.  of  liquid  Bromine  is  2-96,  or  3’ ; that  of  its 
vapour,  compared  with  air,  about  5'4  ; 100  C.  I.  weigh  gr.  168.  It 
freezes  at  — 4°,  and  congeals  into  a brittle  crystalline  solid,  of  a lead- 
grey  colour  and  metallic  lustre  ; and  if  water  be  present,  it  crystallizes 
in  octohedra.  At  common  temperatures,  it  rises  into  a reddish-brown 
vapour,  like  Nitrous  acid,  and  boils  at  1 16°.  It  stains  the  skin  yellow, 
but  not  permanently,  and  acts  as  a caustic.  It  destroys  vegetable 
colours,  extinguishes  flame,  first  turning  the  upper  part  red  and  the 
lower  green  ; but  some  metals,  as  Antimony,  &c.,  take  fire  in  it.  It 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  Alcohol,  and  very  soluble  in 
Ether ; but  it  decomposes  the  Oils,  Hydrobromic  acid  being  formed. 

Prep.  Bromine  may  be  detached  from  its  combinations  by  passing  Chlorine 
gas  through  a solution  containing  a Bromide,  or  by  the  action  of  Hydrochloric' 
and  Binoxidc  of  Manganese  on  bittern , or  on  the  mother-liquor  of  the  salt-springs 
of  Germany.  The  Hydrogen  of  the  Acid,  uniting  with  the  Oxygen  of  the  Bin- 
oxide,  forms  water;  one  portion  of  tho  Chlorine  unites  with  the  Manganese,  and 
another  with  the  metallic  base,  whether  Sodinm,  Calcium,  or  Magnesium,  with 
which  the  Bromine  was  combined.  This  being  set  free,  easily  distils  over  with 
water,  and  may  be  condonscd  in  a receiver. 

Tests.  Bromine  may  be  known  by  its  liquidity,  colour,  weight, 
and  acrid  odour,  by  being  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  copiously 
in  rectified  spirit,  best  in  ether  ; also  by  its  ready  volatility,  its  action 
on  the  metals,  and  by  forming  an  orange-yellow  colour  with  starch, 
and  a yellowish-white  precipitate  (the  Bromide)  with  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Action.  Uses.  A local  irritant  and  caustic ; increases  the  activity 
of  the  lymphatic  system. 

D.  5 or  6 drops  of  1 part  of  Bromine  in  40  of  Water  or  of  rectified 
Spirit.  Externally  as  a lotion,  or  to  moisten  a poultice,  a solution 
4 times  as  strong. 

Antidotes.  The  same  as  for  Iodine. 
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Chlorinium. 

Chlorine.  Depldogisticutcd  Marine  or  Muriatic  Acid.  F.  Chlorc. 

G.  Chlor. 

Chlorine  (Cl=3G),  pointed  out  by  Schecle  in  1774.  The  Oxygenated 
Muriatic  Acid  of  Lavoisier,  which  Berthollet  converted  into  Oxymuri- 
atic  Acid,  as  it  was  considered  a compound  of  Oxygen  and  Muriatic'. 
Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  considered  it  an  element,  and  named  it, 
from  its  characteristic  yellowish-green  (x>.uga)  colour,  Chlorine. 
It  was  proved  to  be  an  elementary  body  by  Sir  II.  Davy  in  1809. 
Chlorine  is  not  found  in  a free  state  in  nature,  but  combined  with 
metals  in  great  abundance  in  the  inorganic  kingdom.  Chiefly  as  Chlo- 
ride of  Sodium,  Rock  S;dt,  or  Common  Salt,  or  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  also  in  the  organic  kingdom.  Dr.  Prout  states,  that  free 
Hydrochloric'  exists  in  the  stomachs  of  animals  during  digestion. 

Prop.  Gaseous  Chlorine  is  of  a greenish-vellow  colour  ; its  Sp.  Gr. 
is  2-5.  100  C.  I.  weigh  about  77  grs.  Under  a pressure  of  about 

4 atmospheres,  or  subjected  to  great  cold,  it  is  reduced  to  a bright 
yellow  liquid.  It  has  an  astringent  taste,  and  a suffocating,  pungent 
odour,  even  when  diluted  with  air.  It  is  noted  for  its  power  of  de- 
stroying vegetable  colours ; but,  as  this  is  only  when  water  is  present, 
and  in  light,  it  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  water, 
and  the  effect  to  be  due  to  nascent  Oxygen,  which  combines  vvith  co- 
louring matter,  the  Hydrogen  combining  with  the  Chlorine  to  form 
Hydrochloric  Acid.  Cold  water  absorbs  about  twice  its  volume.  It  is 
also  absorbed  by  Alcohol  and  organic  substances  ; but  it  generally  decom- 
poses them,  Hydrochlor.'  being  formed.  It  combines  with  most  of  the 
simple  bodies  and  metals,  forming  Chlorides;  and  acids  with  Oxygen  and 
Hydrogen.  It  is  incombustible,  but  partially  supports  combustion  ; 
the  flame  of  a taper  becomes  red,  small,  and  smoky  in  it;  Phosph.  and 
Antimony  take  fire  in  it  spontaneously  when  in  a state  of  division. 
It  is  a nonconductor  of  Electricity.  Besides  its  bleaching,  it  is  re- 
markable for  its  power  as  a disinfecting  agent,  and  of  correcting  all 
putrid  effluvia  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  depending, 
probably,  upon  its  great  affinity  for  Hydrogen.  It  is  prepared  on  a 
large  scale,  or  may  be  liberated  from  one  of  the  officinal  compounds. 

Prep.  Chlorine  is  obtained  by  heating  in  a retort  Common  Sait  4 parts, 
Piiwxide  of  Manganese  3 parts,  and  Sulphuric  Acid  7 parts,  with  an  equal  weight 
of  water , or  by  the  mutual  action  of  Jiinoxide  of  Manganese  and  Hydrochloric 
Acid,  when  the  Oxygen  combines  with  Hydrogen  to  form  water,  one  equivalent 
of  Chlorine  escapes  and  nnothcr  combines  with  the  Manganese  to  form  Chlorido 
of  Manganese  ; or  we  may  easily  obtain  it  by  adding  an  acid  to  the  chlorinated 
lime  or  Sodtt  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  It  must  be  collected  over  warm  water, 
as  it  is  absorbed  by  cold  water  and  by  Mercury,  which  combines  with  it. 

Tests.  Chlorine  may  be  known  by  its  colour,  its  suffocating  smell, 
and  by  its  bleaching  properties.  Nitrate  of  Silver  produces  a white 
curdy  precipitate  (Chloride  of  Silver)  in  a solution  containing  Chlorine. 
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This  precipitate  blackens  in  the  light,  is  insoluble  in  Nitric',  but  solu- 
ble in  Ammonia,  and  melts  into  horn  silver,  luna  cornea.  Solution  of 
Chlorine  dissolves  Gold  leaf. 

Action.  Uses.  Rubefacient.  Disinfectant.  Suffocating  if  inhaled. 

Antidotes.  Inhalation  of  Ammoniacal  gas  with  care,  and  vapour  of 
warm  water,  v.  also  Liquor  Chlorinii. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Soda;  Chlorinate,  Calx  Chlorinata. 

Aqua  (v.  Liquor)  Chlorinei,  E.  D.  Solution  of  Chlorine.  Liepiid 

Oxymuriatic  Acid.  F.  Chlore  liquide.  G.  Wiisseriges  Chlor. 

A solution  of  Chlorine  may  easily  be  made  by  passing  into  water 
the  gas  obtained  by  any  of  the  above  processes.  It  is  decomposed 
by  light.  Oxygen  being  evolved  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water, 
and  II  C'  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  Chlorine  with  the  Hy- 
drogen. 

Prop.  This  solution  has  the  pale  greenish-yellow  colour  and  suffo- 
cating smell  of  Chlorine  (q.  v.)  with  an  astringent  taste  ; its  sp.  gr.  — 
1'OOtl  ; at  the  temperature  of  32°  definite  yellow  prismatic  crystals 
of  Hydrate  of  Chlorine,  which  are  decomposed  by  heat,  are  deposited. 
Like  the  gas,  the  solution  destroys  vegetable  colours,  as  Iodide  of 
Starch,  & c.,  and  likewise  the  effluvia  of  putrefying  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances.  The  effects  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  the  solution 
to  the  air,  or  by  the  use  of  chlorinated  Soda  or  Lime. 

Prep.  E.  D.  Take  Sul1  (commercial,  E.|  f5  ij.  (87  parts,  D.)  and  Aq.  f jviij.  (124 
parts,  D.)  Mix  them,  and  add  them  to  Muriate  of  Soda  gr.  lx.  (dried  100  parts, 
I).)  and  Red  Oxide  of  Lead  gr.  350,  E.  ( Oxide  of  Manganese  30  parts,  well  mixed 
in  a retort,  D.)  contained  in  a bottle  with  a glass  stopper.  Agitate  till  the  red 
oxide  becomes  nearly  white  : allow  the  insoluble  matter  to  subside.  (Apply  a 
gradually  increasing  heat  and  pass  the  gas  through  200  parts  of  Aq.  dest.  Stop 
as  soon  as  effervescence  ceases  in  the  retort.  Keep  the  solution  in  well-closed 
glass  bottles  in  the  dark,  D.) 

The  Dublin  process  yields  a pure  solution  of  Chlorine.  In  that  of 
the  E.  P.,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Christison,  is  convenient,  though 
requiring  time,  the  red  oxide  parts  with  some  Oxygen  to  oxidate  the 
Sodium.  Protoxide  of  Lead  being  formed,  unites  with  the  Sul/,  leav- 
ing white  insoluble  Sulphate  of  Lead.  The  Soda  also  combines  with 
the  Sul/,  leaving  Sulph.  of  Soda  in  solution  along  with  the  liberated 
Chlorine,  but  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  medicinal  uses. 

Tests,  v.  Chlorine. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant  poison.  Caustic.  When  diluted,  stimulant, 
either  internally  or  as  a lotion  or  gargle.  Cautiously  used,  acts  as  an 
antidote  in  poisoning  hy  Hydrocyanic'  and  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 

P.  3j. — 3iv.  in  f 3 v i i j . of  vehicle,  or  as  a lotion  or  gargle  in  8 parts 
of  fluid. 

Antidotes.  Magnesia,  Clk.,  Soap,  Albumen,  White  of  Eggs, 
Dilution. 
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Chlorine  and  Oxygen. 

Like  the  other  elementary  bodies,  Chlorine  unites  with  Oxygen, 
and  in  several  proportions ; but  as  none  are  mentioned  in  the  Phar- 
macopeias, it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  advert  to  these  com- 
pounds. The  highest  oxidized  of  them  is  the  Perchloric  Acid.  Chloric 
Acid  consists  of  1 Eq.  Chlorine  -{-  5 Eq.  Oxygen  ; the  salts  are  termed 
Chlorates,  formerly  Oay muriates  : the  Chlorate  of  Potash,  Oa-ymuriutc 
of  Potash,  is  officinal,  v.  Potassium. 


Chlorine  and  Hydrogen. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  Gas.  Muriatic  Acid  Gas. 

Hydrochloric  or  Muriatic  Acid  gas  (H  Cl  ~ 37)  is  a compound  of 
Hydrogen  and  of  Chlorine.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  a gaseous  state 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  and  in  solution  in  the  gastric  juice 
of  animals.  Combined  with  Ammonia,  it  is  found  in  the  cracks  and 
fissures  of  lava,  and  in  the  cool  parts  of  brick-kilns  in  India. 

In  its  pure  form  it  exists  as  a colourless  gas  with  a pungent  suf- 
focating smell,  acid  taste,  reddening  vegetable  blues,  and  making  Tur- 
meric paper  brown.  It  has  been  reduced  to  a liquid  state  by  cold, 
and  by  a pressure  equal  to  40  atmospheres  at  SO0  F.  Heat  has  no 
effect  upon  it.  It  extinguishes  all  bunting  bodies  immersed  in  it.  It 
has  so  great  an  affinity  for  water,  that  it  attracts  it  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, producing  the  appearance  of  fuming,— 1 00  C.  I.  of  the  gas  weigh 
3977  grs.;  Sp.  Gr.  T2B3.  Water  at  40°  takes  up  400  times  its  own 
volume  of  the  gas,  and  thus  fonns  liquid  Hydrochloric  Acid.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  its  constituents,  or  by  any  of  the 
methods  described  below. 

Action.  Uses.  Suffocating,  but  sometimes  used  as  a Disinfectant. 

Acidum  Muriaticum,  E.  Hydrochloric  Acid.  Muriatic  Acid. 

Chlorohydric  Acid.  Spiritus  Salis.  Spirit  of  Salt.  Marine  Acid. 

F.  Acide  Hydrochlorique.  G.  Salzsaure,  Chlorwasserstoffsaure. 

This  acid  is  a solution  of  the  above  gas  in  water.  Geber  and  the 
Arabs  were  probably  acquainted  with  it,  and  the  Hindoos  knew  it  by 
a name  equivalent  to  Spirit  or  sharp  water  of  Salt.  This  is  the  Com- 
mercial acid,  and  is  always  of  a yellow  colour.  It  commonly  contains 
as  impurities  a little  Sulphuric  Acid,  Nitrous  Acid,  Perchloridc  of  Iron, 
Chlorine,  and  Bromine.  It  is  prepared  by  pouring  the  Oil  of  Vitriol 
of  commerce  on  Common  Salt  in  earthen  or  iron  vessels,  especially 
since  the  extensive  manufacture  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  from  Sulphate  of 
Soda.  Its  Density,  ex.  E.  P.  = 1 180.  For  the  Properties  and  Tests, 
v.  Acidum  Hydrocldoricum,  L. 
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Acid  dm  Hydrochloricum,  L.  Mubiaticum  (purum,  E.)  D. 

Prop.  It  emits  suffocating  fumes.  When  pure,  it  is  perfectly  colourless, 
hut  is  usually  of  a pale  yellowish  straw-colour,  from  the  presence  of  a 
little  Chlorine  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  when  long 
kept,  especially  if  exposed  to  light.  It  has  a sour,  irritating,  and 
corrosive  taste,  with  the  odour  of  its  gaseous  acid.  When  heated  to 
1 12°  it  bubbles,  from  the  quantity  of  H.  C'  gas  which  escapes.  It 
freezes  at  — GO0.  II.  C'  combines  with  water  in  all  proportions,  with 
the  evolution  of  heat.  Sp.  Or.  MG,  when  it  contains  about  y its 
weight  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  gas. 

The  action  of  this  acid  on  some  substances,  as  the  Metals,  Oxides, 
&c., requires  attention,  from  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  various 
decompositions.  Thus,  when  Zinc  or  Iron  are  acted  on  by  liquid  Hy- 
drochloric', Hydrogen  is  evolved  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  acid,  the  Chlorine  combining  with  the  metal,  forms  a Chloride 
of  Zinc  or  of  Iron.  But  if  an  oxide  of  a metal  be  acted  upon,  no 
Hydrogen  is  evolved,  because  it  combines  with  the  Oxygen  of  the 
Oxide  to  form  an  equivalent  of  water,  while  the  metal  and  Chlorine 
combine  to  form  a metallic  Chloride.  Ammonia  being  a substance 
devoid  of  Oxygen,  no  decomposition  of  the  acid  takes  place,  and 
it  therefore  unites  with  the  Ammonia  to  form  Hydrochlorate  of 
Ammonia.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with  a vegetable  Alkali, 
though  it  does  contain  Oxygen,  but  no  action  is  considered  to  take 
place  between  it  and  the  Hydrogen,  and  therefore  the  II.  C'  combines 
with  the  alkali,  and  forms  a Hydrochlorate,  as  that  of  Morphia. 

A formula  for  preparing  the  pure  acid  is  given  by  all  the  Colleges. 

Prep.  Take  Sul'.  ]xx.  [(pure  3 parts,  E.)  (of  commerce  87  parts,  D. )] ; mix  it 
with  Aq.  dest.  fx xij.  [( Aq.  1 part,  E.)  (62  parts,  D.l]  Add  this  to  C/Uorideof 
Sodium  dried  tbij.  [Muriate  of  Soda  (purified  by  solution  in  boiling  Aq.,  concen- 
trating, skimming  oil'  tbo  crystals,  draining,  slightly  washing,  then  well  dried,  3 
parts,  E.)  (100  parts,  D.)  when  the  mixture  is  cold,  E.  D.]  Put  the  mixture  into 
a glass  retort:  lit  on  a receiver  containing  Aq.  dest.  fyxij.  [(Aq.  2 parts,  E.) 
(62  parts,  D.l]  Distil  over  a sand-bath  (or  naked  gas  flame  with  a gentle  heat, 
E.)  and  let  the  liquid  absorb  the  gas.  Gradually  increase  the  heat.  [(Keep  the 
receiver  cool,  E.)  (The  Sp.  Gr.  of  this  acid  is  1170,  E. ; 1160,  D.)] 

In  the  above  formula  both  the  Chloride  of  Sodium  and  the  water 
are  decomposed.  The  Chlorine  of  the  former,  combining  with  the 
Hydrogen,  forms  Hydrochloric',  while  the  Oxygen  of  the  water  unites 
with  the  Sodium,  to  form  Soda,  which  is  seized  upon  by  the  Sulphuric 
acid  to  form  Sulphate  of  Soda,  which  remains  as  the  residual  salt,  and 
will  be  a Bisulphate  of  Soda  if  an  excess  of  acid  has  been  employed. 

The  E.  P.  directs  equal  parts  by  weiejht  of  the  ingredients.  The 
quantity  of  Sul.'  is  greater  than  is  necessary;  but  Dr.  Christison  says  that 
less  heat  is  required,  and  that  the  residual  salt  is  more  easily  washed 
out  with  water.  The  salt  is  crystallized,  to  get  rid  of  impurities,  such 
as  Nitrate  of  Soda,  &c. 

Tests.  The  presence  of  strong  Hydrochloric'  is  indicated  by  the 
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white  fumes  which  are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ammonia  ; 
also  by  Nitrate  of  Silver  producing  in  a solution  containing  ita  white  curdy 
precipitate  (Chloride  of  Silver)  ; this  blackens  in  the  air,  is  soluble  in 
a solution  of  Ammonia,  but  is  insoluble  in  Nitric'.  Sp.  Or.  1*1 6. 
100  grains  saturate  132  of  crystallized  Carbonate  of  Soda.  If  pure,  it 
is  colourless.  Strips  of  Gold  are  not  dissolved  in  it,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  heat ; neither  is  Sulphate  of  Indigo  decolorized  ; showing 
in  both  cases  the  absence  of  free  Chlorine  and  of  Bromine.  It  ought 
to  be  entirely  dissipated  by  beat,  without  leaving  any  residue.  Chlo- 
ride of  Barium  gives  no  precipitate,  if  Sul.'  and  Sulphates  are  not  pre- 
sent, but  the  acid  should  be  diluted.  Neither  Ammonia  nor  its  Ses- 
quicarbonate  throw  down  anything,  showing  the  absence  of  metals 
and  metallic  oxides,  that  of  Iron  being  precipitated  in  form  of  the 
Red  Sesquioxide.  Nitrous  acid  or  binoxide  of  Nitrogen  (®.  Pereira) 
may  be  recognized  by  the  Protosulphatc  of  Iron. 

Action.  Uses.  Corrosive  poison  ; Escharotic. 

Antidotes.  Magnesia  ; solution  of  Soap,  as  easily  procurable ; the 
Bicarbonates  of  Soda  and  of  Potash  ; Milk  ; Demulcents.  Chalk  to  be 
avoided  on  account  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  Chloride  of  Calcium. 

Acidum  Hydrochloricum  dilutum,  L.  Acidum  Muriaticum 

dilutum,  E.  D.  Diluted  Hydrochloric  or  Muriatic  Acid. 

Prep.  L.  E.  Hydrochloric1  f yiv.  Aq.  (lest,  fy  xij.  Mix. — P.  Mur.'  10  parts,  Aq. 
dest.  11  parts,  both  by  measure.  Mix.  The  Sp.  Gr.  of  the  L.  E.  Acid=1050. 
32  grs.  of  crystallized  Carb.  of  Soda  saturate  f 5 j.  The  D.  acid  is  much  stronger. 
Its  Sp.  Gr.  = 1080. 

Action.  Uses.  Refrigerant;  Tonic;  externally  as  a stimulant  lotion 
and  gargle. 

D.  Tflx. — 11)  xx.  in  some  bland  or  sweetened  fluid  or  bitter  infusion. 
f3j.  with  ?j.  of  Honey  applied  with  a brush  in  ulcerated  sore  throat. 

Inc.  Alkalis,  most  Earths,  Oxides,  and  their  Carbonates  ; Sulphu- 
ret  of  Potassium  ; Tartrate  of  Potash ; Potassio-Tartrate  of  Antimony; 
Nitrate  of  Silver ; Acetate  of  Lead. 

Acidum  Nitromuriaticum,  D. 

Nitromuriatic  Acid.  Acidum  Nitrohydroddoricum.  Aqua  Regia. 
F.  Eau  regale.  G.  Konigswasser. 

This  acid  is  made  by  mixing  Nitric'  with  Muriatic',  and  has  proba- 
bly been  known  since  the  discovery  of  these  acids.  The  Arabs  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  it,  as  they  had  a solvent  for  Gold. 

Prop.  Nitrohydrochloric'  is  of  a golden  yellow  colour,  with  the 
suffocating  odour  of  Chlorine,  and  the  irritant  corrosive  properties  of 
the  strong  acids. 

Prep  Mix  gradually  in  a cooled  vessel,  and  where  the  fumes  can  easily  es- 
cape, Nitric1 1 part,  Muriatic'  2 parts  (both  by  measure).  Keep  the  mixture  in 
a well-closed  bottle  in  a cool,  dark  place. 

The  resulting  acid  is  not  a mere  mixture  of  the  two  acids,  for  both 
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become  decomposed.  The  Nitric',  which  so  readily  parts  with  its 
Oxygen,  gives  1 equivalent  which  combines  with  the  Hydrogen  of 
the  Hydrochloric',  and  some  water  is  thus  formed.  Of  the  Chlorine 
set  free,  some  escapes,  the  rest  remains  in  solution  with  the  Nitrous 
acid  formed  ; but  an  excess  of  either  of  the  acids  may  remain,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  used.  When  exposed  to 
light,  a portion  of  the  water  becomes  decomposed,  and  Hydrochloric 
acid  is  again  formed. 

Tests.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  property  of  dissolving  Gold. 
Nitrate  of  Silver  produces  a precipitate  of  Chloride  of  Silver,  which  is 
soluble  in  Ammonia,  but  insoluble  in  Nitric'.  When  an  Alkali  is 
added,  both  a Chloride  and  a Nitrate  are  formed. 

Action.  Uses.  Corrosive  poison.  When  diluted,  stimulant  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  liver. 

D.  11\iij. — v.  well  diluted.  Applied  externally  by  sponging,  or  in 
a foot-bath  of  warm  water,  which  is  made  of  the  acidity  of  vinegar,  or 
in  the  proportion  of  fjj. — fjij.  of  the  acid  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
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Carbonium.  F.  Charbon.  G.  Kohlcnstoff. 

Carbon  (C  = 6)  is  very  extensively  diffused  in  nature,  as  in  Coal, 
Anthracite,  Graphite,  &c. ; of  great  purity,  and  crystallized  in  the 
form  of  the  regular  octohedron  or  cube  in  the  Diamond.  It  forms  also 
a large  portion  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  Combined 
with  Oxygen,  it  exists  in  the  Atmosphere  and  in  many  mineral  waters 
as  Carbonic  acid  gas,  and  as  a Carbonate  in  immense  quantities  in 
Chalk,  Marble,  Limestone,  &c. 

Graphite,  called  also  Plumbago  and  Black  Lead,  is  found  in  pri- 
mary mountains,  and  is  nearly  a pure  form  of  Carbon.  It  has  some- 
times been  considered  a Carburet  of  Iron,  but  the  presence  of  this 
metal  is  not  essential,  as  some  specimens  contain  hardly  a trace,  and 
others  as  much  as  5 per  cent,  of  Iron.  It  is  sometimes  crystallized  in 
six-sided  prisms  or  tables,  with  a 8p.  Gr.  of  nearly  2-S,  opaque,  steel- 
grey,  solid,  with  a metallic  lustre,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  well-known 
from  its  property  of  marking  paper.  The  best  specimens  are  obtained 
from  Borrowdale  in  Cumberland. 

Action.  Uses.  Graphite  has  long  been  employed  in  Medicine;  inter- 
nally for  many  of  the  same  purposes  as  Charcoal,  and  externally  as  an 
ointment  in  some  skin  diseases. 

Carbo  Ligni,  L.  E.  Wood  Charcoal. 

Prop.  Charcoal  is  the  form  in  which  Carbon  is  usually  seen.  Its 
black  colour  and  freedom  from  taste  and  smell  are  well  known.  It 
has  never  been  decomposed,  is  insoluble,  infusible,  and  unalterable. 
Sp.  Gr.  various.  It  is  a bad  conductor  of  heat,  but  an  excellent  one 
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of  electricity,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  power  of  counteracting  putre- 
faction, and  also  for  combining  with  and  removing  the  odorous  and 
colouring  principles  of  most  bodies.  This  is  probably  owing  to  its 
absorbing  the  odoriferous  effluvia,  as  it  does  several  of  the  gases,  as 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  and  Carbonic  acid  gas.  Charcoal  readily 
burns  in  air,  emitting  light  and  heat,  combining  with  its  Oxygen  and 
forming  Carbonic  acid  gas.  It  yields  more  heat  than  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  wood,  in  consequence  probably  of  being  freed  from  the  large 
proportion  of  water  which  wood  contains.  By  the  heat  of  coal  in 
close  vessels,  Charcoal  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  Coke. 

Prep.  Wood  Charcoal  is  obtained  by  burning  wood  in  covered-up  heaps  or  in 
close  vessels. 

As  the  combustion  takes  place  with  only  a limited  supply  of  air,  lit- 
tle of  the  Carbon  of  the  wood  is  consumed,  but  its  Oxygen,  Hydrogen, 
and  Nitrogen  escape,  variously  combined.  The  charcoal  which  remains 
necessarily  contains  the  ashes  of  the  plant,  consisting  of  Carbonates 
of  Potash,  Lime,  &c.  (q.  v.)  Wood  yields  from  14  to  23  per  cent,  of 
Charcoal.  A pure  Charcoal  may  be  obtained  by  burning  Oils  and 
Resins  with  a deficient  supply  of  Oxygen,  when,  the  volatile  matters 
being  dissipated,  the  charcoal  is  left,  and  commonly  called  lamp-black. 
For  medical  purposes  either  kind  may  be  ignited  in  a close  vessel  to 
a red  heat,  until  all  volatile  matters  have  escaped.  The  Charcoal  is, 
when  cool,  kept  in  stoppered  bottles. 

Action.  Uses.  Antiseptic  and  Disinfectant  ; corrects  the  foetor  of 
the  breath  and  of  the  stools  in  Dyspepsia  and  Dysentery. 

D.  Gr.  x. — 3j.  internally  ; 3 j.  or  3 ij.  to  Lard  Jj.  as  ointment. 

Cataplasma  Carbonis  Ligni,  D Mix  finely  powdered  and 
fresh  heated  Charcoal  with  a simple  poultice.  Apply  it  warm  to  foul 
ulcers,  to  destroy  the  fmtor. 

Carbo  Animalis,  L.  E.  Animal  Charcoal. 

This  is  obtained  by  subjecting  bones,  horns,  muscles,  See.  to  a red 
heat  in  close  vessels,  until  vapours  cease  to  be  emitted.  The  residue, 
after  being  powdered,  is  known  by  the  names  of  bone-black  and  ivory- 
black.  In  this  state  it  contains  88  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  (q.v.) 
and  Carbonate  of  Lime,  2 per  cent,  of  Carburet  with  Siliciuret  of  Iron, 
and  a trace  of  a Sulphuret.  It  is  bitterish  in  taste,  and  may  readily 
be  distinguished  from  Vegetable  Charcoal  by  burning  a little  of  it  on  a 
red-hot  iron.  The  ashes,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
are  with  difficulty  acted  on  by  Sulphuric  Acid  ; those  of  Wood  Char- 
coal, being  composed  of  Carbonates,  &c.,  dissolve,  and  form  bitter 
solutions.  Animal  Charcoal  is  officinal  on  account  of  its  attraction  for 
the  colouring  matter  of  organic  substances,  a property  probably  owing 
to  its  extreme  subdivision,  and  to  the  extent  of  surface  which  it  ex- 
poses to  any  liquid  filtered  through  it.  The  decolorizing  power  of 
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Vegetable  Charcoal  may  be  increased  by  mixing  Chalk  or  pounded  flint 
with  the  vegetable  matter  previous  to  its  being  carbonized.  Animal 
Charcoal  is  extensively  employed  in  the  arts  for  removing  the  colouring 
matter  of  Syrup,  and  also  in  the  preparation  of  Citric  and  of  Tartaric 
Acid,  and  of  the  vegetable  Alkalis  and  their  salts,  as  Aconitine,  Quina, 
Morphia,  Veratria.  The  same  quantity  of  Charcoal  may  be  used  se- 
veral times,  but  it  requires  to  have  been  first  dried  and  subjected  to  a 
red  heat.  It  is  either  mixed  or  boiled  with  the  liquid  to  be  decolorized, 
or  the  latter  is  allowed  to  filter  through  a layer  of  Charcoal.  For  some 
purposes  it  requires  to  be  purified. 

Carbo  Animal  is  purificatus,  L.  E.  Purified  Animal  Charcoal. 

Purified  Ivory-Black. 

Prep.  Take  of  Animal  Charcoal  It>  j.  and  pour  on  it  gradually  a mixture  of 
Hydrochloric  and  Aq.  of  each  f^xij.  Digest  with  a gentle  heat  for  two  days,  fre- 
quently shaking.  Set  aside  and  then  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor ; wash  the 
charcoal  with  water  till  no  acid  is  perceptiblo,  and  then  dry  it.  The  Edinburgh 
College,  subsequent  to  the  digestion,  direct  the  mixture  to  be  boiled  and  diluted 
with  two  pints  of  water.  Collect  the  undissolvod  charcoal  on  a filter  of  linen 
or  calico,  and  wash  it  with  water  till  what  passes  through  scarcely  precipitates 
with  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda.  Heat  to  redness  in  a closely  covered  crucible. 

The  II  C'  dissolves  the  Phosphate  and  decomposes  the  Carbonate  of 
Lime,  as  well  as  any  Sulphuret,  with  the  disengagement  of  CarV  gas 
and  some  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  Chloride  of  Calcium  being  left  in 
solution.  When  the  residuum  has  been  thoroughly  washed,  it  con- 
tains only  a Carburet  of  Iron  and  some  Silica  mixed  with  the  Charcoal. 

Tests.  It  does  not  effervesce  with  Hydrochloric  Acid  (showing  the 
absence  of  a Carbonate),  nor  is  anything  afterwards  thrown  down 
from  this  acid  either  by  Ammonia  or  its  Sesquicarbonate.  I f any  Car- 
bonate of  Lime  should  have  been  present,  a precipitate  will  be  produced 
by  the  Sesquicarbonate.  If  Phosphate  of  Lime  be  dissolved  by  the 
IIC',  it  will  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  both  by  Ammonia  and 
its  Sesquicarbonate.  The  E.  C.  direct  incineration  with  its  own  vo- 
lume of  red  Oxide  of  Mercury,  when,  if  pure,  it  will  be  dissipated, 
leaving  only  a 200th  of  spongy  ash. 

Uses.  Animal  Charcoal  is  officinal  for  Pharmaceutical  purposes. 

Carbon  and  Oxygen. 

Carbon  and  Oxygen  form  several  compounds,  which  arc  important 
to  be  known  on  account  of  their  properties,  though  all  are  not  officinal. 
Carbonic  oxide  (CO  =11),  which  is  interesting  as  a compound 
radical,  is  a colourless  gas,  without  taste  or  smell,  but  extremely  poi- 
sonous when  respired.  Sp.  Gr.  ‘972. 

It  is  formed  when  Carbon  is  burned  with  a limited  supply  of  Oxy- 
gen. Though  it  extinguishes  burning  bodies,  it  will  itself  burn  with 
a pale  blue  flame,  as  may  often  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  a coal  fire. 
It  is  also  formed  when  charcoal  is  slowly  burned,  and  is  necessarily 
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deleterious  in  close  apartments.  Fresh  air  and  its  forced  inhalation, 
or  that  of  Oxygen,  will  be  the  best  remedies  for  this. 

Oxalic  acid  is  a compound  of  2 Eq.  Carbon  with  3 Eq.  Oxygen, 
and  has  been  called  Carbonous  Acid.  It  might  be  treated  of  here, 
but  being  derived  exclusively  from  organic  sources,  and  closely  re- 
sembling the  other  Vegetable  Acids,  will  be  treated  of  with  them. 

Acidum  Carbonicum. 

Carbonic  Acid.  F.  Acide  Carbonique.  G.  Kohlen  satire.  Fixed 

Air.  Aerial  Acid.  Sjnritus  lethalis.  Choke-Dam p. 

Carbonic  Acid  (C'  or  C 0,=  22),  so  named  from  being  a com- 
pound of  Carbon  and  Oxygen,  has  long  been  known  from  its  effects  ; 
but  its  nature  was  not  explained  until  1757  by  Dr.  Black.  It  is 
abundantly  diffused  in  nature,  being  a constituent  of  the  atmosphere 
to  the  extent  of  uth  part.  It  issues  from  the  earth  in  many  situa- 
tions, as  the  Grotto  del  Cane  in  Italy,  and  the  Valley  of  Poison  in  Java; 
but  especially  in  Germany,  near  the  Lake  of  Laach,  where  Bischoff 
calculates  that  not  less  than  600,000  lbs.  escape  daily,  and  in  such 
quantities  in  the  Brohltahl  as  to  enable  him  to  employ  it  in  some  che- 
mical operations.  It  issues  also,  combined  with  water,  from  many 
mineral  springs,  giving  to  them  their  sparkling  brilliancy.  It  is  formed 
in  large  quantities  in  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  &c.,  and  during  fer- 
mentation. It  is  always  being  exhaled  by  animalB  in  the  process  of 
respiration,  and  in  small  quantities  by  plants  at  night  or  in  the  shade. 
Combined  with  bases,  it  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  and  in  the  mountain  masses  of  Marble,  Limestone,  Chalk,  &c. 

Prop.  Curb',  at  ordinary  temperatures,  exists  as  a colourless  gas,  of 
which  the  solution  in  water  has  an  acid  taste.  It  is  very  heavy  : 
Sp.  Gr.  1 "52  ; 100  C.  I.  weigh  47  25  grs.  Water  dissolves  its  own 
volume,  but  may  be  made  by  pressure  to  take  up  a much  larger  quan- 
tity, when  it  will  redden  vegetable  blues,  but  not  permanently,  as 
the  acid  escapes  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  When  sub- 
jected to  great  pressure,  it  has  been  reduced  to  a liquid  state  ; and, 
by  the  effect  of  great  cold,  produced  by  its  evaporation,  it  has  been  con- 
verted into  a solid  at  —140°  F.  Carb'  gas  extinguishes  flame  and  all 
burning  bodies,  except  Potassium  : it  is  also  fatal  to  animal  life. 

Prep.  L.  P.  Under  the  head  of  Potassio  Bicarbonas,  Carb'  is  directed  to 
be  obtained  from  Chalk  rubbed  to  powder  and  mixed  with  water  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a syrup,  upon  which  Sulphuric'  is  then  poured,  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  coarsely  powdered  Marble,  or 
any  other  carbonate,  by  ihc  action  of  the  diluted  hydrochloric,  or  any  other  acid. 
Whenever  the  C'  is  required  for  Therapeutical  use,  it  is  preferable  to  employ 
the  S',  as  not  volatile. 

Tests.  Carbonic  Acid  may  easily  be  detected  by  its  evanescent  ac- 
tion in  reddening  Litmus  paper,  by  rendering  Lime-water  turbid,  by 
precipitating  Lime  and  Barytes  from  their  solutions,  and  by  these  pre- 
cipitates being  soluble  in  Acetic  Acid  with  effervescence. 
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Action.  Uses.  Acts  as  a stimulant  when  applied  externally,  or 
taken  internally,  but  is  fatal  to  animal  life  when  breathed.  It  may 
be  prescribed  in  the  forms  of  Liquor  Potass*  effervescens,  Liquor 
Sod*  effervescens,  and  in  all  effervescing  draughts,  or  as  Curb'  water, 
or  ordinary  bottled  Soda-water,  which  very  often  contains  no  alkali  ; 
or  in  some  mineral  waters,  which  are  natural  solutions  of  C'  in  water 
usually  containing  also  other  impurities.  Death  has  frequently  oc- 
curred from  breathing  this  gas  in  descending  into  cellars,  wells,  mines, 
&c.;  also  from  sleeping  near  brewers’  vats,  lime-kilns,  in  green-houses, 
or  in  small  apartments  or  in  cabins  on  board  ship  with  a charcoal 
fire.  It  acts  as  a narcotic  poison,  and  produces  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

Hydrogen  and  Sulphur. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  Hydro-Sulphuric  Acid.  Uyd.ro- 

thionic  Acid.  F.  Acide  Hydro-Sulfurique.  G.  Schwefehvassers- 

toffsaure. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  (HS  = 17)  is  remarkable  for  its  offensive 
odour  and  deleterious  properties. 

Prop.  It  is  a colourless  gas.  100  C.  I.  weigh  36  grs.  Sp.  Gr. 
— 177.  It  has  been  reduced  to  a liquid  form  by  a pressure  of  17 
atmospheres.  It  is  inflammable ; Sulphurous  acid  and  water  being 
produced.  Water  absorbs  about  2i  times  its  own  bulk,  acquiring  the 
taste  and  smell  of  the  gas,  as  well  as  its  acid  property  of  reddening  Lit- 
mus. On  exposure  to  the  air,  II  S'  escapes,  and  the  water  becomes 
muddy  from  the  deposition  of  Sulphur. 

It  combines  with  bases,  and  forms  Hydrosulphates,  as  that  of  Am- 
monia; or  Sulphurets,  some  of  which,  as  those  of  Lead,  Copper,  Bis- 
muth, and  Silver,  are  blackish-coloured;  that  of  Antimony,  red  ; 
Zinc,  white  ; Arsenic,  yellow.  Much  useful  information  is  obtained 
by  employing  II  S'  or  a soluble  Hydrosulphate,  as  of  Ammonia  or  of 
Potash,  as  a test,  especially  as  it  does  not  precipitate  the  ICaligenous 
and  Terrigenous  metals.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  is  absorbed  in  large 
quantities  by  Charcoal,  is  exhaled  from  putrefying  animal  matter,  also 
from  some  vegetables,  as  the  Crucifer*,  and  likewise  from  decomposing 
vegetables  generally,  when  a Sulphate  is  present,  from  “ the  decompo- 
sition ot  the  Sulphates  in  water  by  the  Carbonaceous  matter  of  ve- 
getables,”* and  from  some  mineral  waters. 

Prep.  S H may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  Sul'  7 parts  diluted  with  Atj. 
32  parts,  poured  on  Sulphunl  of  Iron  5 parts. 

Action.  Uses.  Most  deleterious  when  respired,  even  when  much 
diluted.  Mineral  waters,  either  natural  (as  of  Ilarrowgate)  or  artifi- 
cial, taken  internally  or  used  externally  in  the  form  of  a bath,  are 
stimulant,  especially  to  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  of  the  uterine 

• Professor  Daniell  on  the  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
— Phil.  Mag.,  J uly,  1841. 
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system.  Hydrosulphate  of  Ammonia,  D.  is  officinal.  It  is  also  much 
used  as  a test. 

Antidotes.  Inhalation  of  Chlorine,  and  Acids  taken  internally. 


Hydrogen  and  Carbon. 

Compounds  of  Hydrogen  and  Carbon  are  usually  denominated 
Hydrocarbons.  Of  these,  few  are  officinal,  though  we  require  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  others,  as  they  are  deleterious. 
Thus,  of  those  which  are  gaseous,  the  two  following  form  the  principal 
ingredient  of  Coal-gas. 

LrGHT  Carburetted  Hydrogen  (CH„=8).  This  gas  is 
composed  of  1 Eq.  of  Carbon  and  2 of  Hydrogen  ; that  is,  it  is  a 
Bihydruret  of  Carbon.  It  may  be  seen  escaping  in  bubbles  from  the 
surface  of  stagnant  pools,  and  also  in  stirring  up  fettl'd  mud,  being 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  It  issues  some- 
times in  immense  quantities  from  fissures  in  Coal-mines,  and,  mixing 
with  the  Oxygen  of  the  Air,  forms  the  fatally  explosive  Inflammable 
Air  ox  Fire-Damp  of  Miners.  It  may  also  be  produced  artificially 
from  the  decomposition  of  Acetates.  It  burns  with  a yellow  flame, 
and  may  be  respired;  yet  as  Carb'  and  Water  are  the  results  of  its 
combustion,  a deleterious  atmosphere  is  necessarily  produced. 

Olefiant  Gas  (C2  H„  = 14),  named  from  forming  an  oily  liquid 
by  combining  with  Chlorine,  is  a gaseous  compound  of  2 Eq.of  Carbon 
and  2 of  Hydrogen.  Like  the  former,  this  gas  is  found  in  Coal- 
mines, and  may  be  made  artificially  by  heating  strong  Alcohol  with 
5 or  6 times  its  weight  of  Oil  of  Vitriol.  It  is  not  respirable,  extin- 
guishes flame,  but  bums  with  a brilliant  white  light. 

Petroleum,  L.  F.  Petrole.  G.  Steincil. 

Other  Hydrocarbons  are  either  solid  or  liquid  : of  the  latter,  Petro- 
leum or  Rock  Oil  is  officinal  ; and  Naphtha,  whether  obtained  arti- 
ficially or  as  a product  of  nature,  is  often  used  medicinally.  As  these 
natural  products  are  considered  to  be  produced  by  fossil  vegetable 
remains,  and  as  the  artificial  products  are  obtained  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetable  matter,  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  all  of  these 
nearly  allied  substances  together.  So  also  Oil  of  Turpentine,  Tar, 
and  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  Coal.  (a.  Conifer/E.) 
Creasoton,  L.  Creosote. 

This  has  been  so  named  from  its  property  of  preserving  meat  from 
decay  : it  is  a compound  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen,  and  is 
hence  described  as  an  Oxy-IIydro-Carburetum  in  the  L.  P.  As  it  is 
obtained  from  Tar,  it  will  most  fitly  be  treated  of  with  that  substance. 
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Carbon  and  Nitrogen. 

These  two  elementary  substances  combine  together,  and  form  a 
very  remarkable  body,  called  Cyanogen,  from  x.unos,  blue,  it  being  a 
principal  ingredient  of  Prussian  Blue.  (v.  Sesquicyanide  of  Iron.') 

Cyanogen.  F.  Cyanogene. 

Cyanogen  (Cy  or  C2  N = 26)  may  be  obtained  from  Cyanide  of 
Mercury  : it  is  a colourless  gas,  of  a peculiar  and  pungent  smell,  like 
that  of  peach-kernels,  burning  with  a purplish  flame,  readily  absorbed 
by  water,  and  condensable  into  a colourless  liquid.  But  it  is  chiefly 
interesting  as,  though  being  a compound  body,  it  acts  like  the  simple 
elements  in  combining  with  metals,  and  forms  with  Hydrogen  an  acid, 
the  Hydrocyanic,  which  is  of  fearful  importance  from  its  rapidly 
deleterious  effects.  As  Cyanogen  is  the  type  of  the  compound  radicles 
which  present  themselves  in  Organic  Chemistry,  and  as  Hydrocyanic 
acid  is  produced  naturally  by  some  plants,  it  will  be  treated  of  with 
Laurel  Water  under  Amygdale®. 

Ternary  Compounds. 

Ternary  compounds  abound  in  the  Organic  Kingdom,  and  many  of 
them  are  officinal.  But  such  compounds  of  Carbon,  Oxygen,  and 
Hydrogen  as  Starch  and  Sugar,  are  most  naturally  treated  of  with  the 
plants  which  yield  them.  It  is  also  convenient  to  treat  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Fermentation  of  Saccharine  matter,  as  Wines  and  Alco- 
hol, with  the  Grape  Vine,  under  Ampelide®.  Also  of  Etherification, 
or  the  produce  of  the  action  of  Acids  on  Alcohol,  with  the  latter 
substance.  Acetous  Fermentation  and  the  production  of  Vinegar  are 
too  closely  allied  to  be  separated  from  the  consideration  of  F ermenta- 
tion  in  general. 


Vegetable  Acids. 

Having  to  notice  the  salts  of  these  acids  with  the  alkalis,  earths, 
and  metals,  it  would  in  some  respects  be  preferable  to  treat  of  them 
here.  But,  as  the  account  of  each  may  be  referred  to,  it  is  desirable 
to  adhere  to  the  plan  adopted  with  the  vegetable  alkalis, — that  of 
treating  of  the  products  with  the  Plants  yielding  them.  Thus, 

Citric  Acid  will  be  treated  of  with  Citrus  under  Aurantiace®. 

Tartaric  Acid  with  Tartar  under  the  Grape  Vine  in  Ampelide®. 

Oxalic  Acid  with  Oxalide®. 

Benzoic  Acid  with  Benzoin  under  Styrace®. 

Succinic  Acid  with  Amber  after  the  Resin  of  Conifer.®. 

Tannic  Acid  with  Ratanhy  Root  under  Krameriace®. 
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Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen. 

Ammonia.  Volatile  Alkali.  F.  Ammoniaque.  G.  Ammoniak. 

Ammonia  (A  or  N Ha  = 17)  was  probably  known  to  Pliny,  as  he 
mentions  the  strong  odour  evolved  from  the  mixture  of  Lime  and 
Nitrum.*  The  Hindoos  also  were  acquainted  with  it,  and  obtained 
it  by  mixing  Sal  Ammoniac  1 part  and  Chalk  2 parts.  The  name 
was  derived  from  Sal  Ammoniac,  from  which  it  was  formerly  obtained. 
The  solution  in  water  was  known  to  the  earlier  Chemists,  and  called 
by  them  Volatile  Alkali.  It  was  first  obtained  as  a Gas  by  Priestley. 
In  1756,  Hr.  Black  distinguished  it  from  its  Carbonate,  though  Ber- 
thollet  was  the  first  to  communicate  precise  ideas  respecting  its  com- 
position, which  was  determined  by  Gay  Lussac.  Ammonia  exists  at 
all  times  in  small  quantities  in  the  air,  and  therefore  in  water,  and  is 
also  contained  in  the  juices  of  most  plants,  as  the  Birch,  Beet-root, 
Sugar, &c.  It  is  the  chief  source  of  the  Nitrogen  in  plants,  and  is  gene- 
rally evolved  during  their  decomposition.  It  is  abundantly  produced 
during  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter,  and,  in  combination  with 
Phosphoric'  and  Muriatic',  exists  in  Urine.  With  heat  and  moisture, 
Urea  (which  is  identical  with  Cyanate  of  Ammonia)  is  decomposed, 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia  being  formed.  Some  of  its  salts,  as  the  Car- 
bonate and  Nitrate,  are  contained  in  mineral  springs,  as  in  those  of 
Greiswolde  and  Kissingen;  the  Hydrochlorate  and  Sulphate  (Mas- 
cagnin)  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Volcanoes  and  near  ignited 
Coal-seams.  Dr.  Austin  ascertained  that  if  nascent  Hydrogen  were 
presented  to  gaseous  Nitrogen,  Ammonia  was  formed.  (Phil.  Trans, 
vol.  lxxvii.  p.  379.)  M.  C.  S.  Collard  has  also  some  time  since 
(Joum.  de  Chirn.  Med.  iii.  516)  pointed  out  that  this  gas  is  formed 
during  the  contact  of  water  and  air  wherever  nascent  Hydrogen  and 
Nitrogen  come  in  contact ; and  that  thus  it  is  produced  daily  in  im- 
mense quantities,  giving  rise  to  the  Nitrates  which  stimulate  Vegetable 
life.  {Diet,  dc  Mat.  Med.  Merat  & De  Lens,  i.  p.  255.) 

Prop.  Ammonia,  when  pure,  is  a colourless  transparent  gas,  with  a 
pungent  suffocating  odour,  having  alkaline  and  caustic  properties.  It 
browns  turmeric  paper,  and  restores  the  blue  colour  of  vegetables  red- 
dened by  acids  ; but  the  effects  are  transient,  from  its  volatility.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  acting  with  caustic  Lime  or  Potash  on  Hydrochloratc 
of  Ammonia ; or  by  heating  a solution  of  Ammonia,  and  collecting  the 
gas  over  Mercury.  Its  Sp.  Gr.  is  0'|.9.  100  C.  I.  weigh  lfl'28  grs. 

By  a pressure  of  5£  atmospheres  at  50°  F.  it  was  reduced  by  Faraday 
to  the  state  of  a colourless  transparent  liquid,  with  a Sp.  Gr.  of  076. 
Water  absorbs  it  with  very  great  rapidity,  and  to  a great  extent,  (r. 
Solution  of  Ammonia.)  Alcohol  and  Ether  also  readily  dissolve  it. 

• Probably  Sal  Ammoniac,  as  several  substances  were  included  under  Fitrum. 
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Near  any  volatile  acid,  it  forms  a white  vapour.  Combining  with 
acids,  salts  are  formed,  some  of  which  sublime  when  the  acid  is  vola- 
tile ; but,  when  this  is  fixed,  the  Ammonia  volatilizes  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.  It  supports  neither  respiration  nor  combustion.  A mix- 
ture of  2 volumes  of  Ammoniacal  gas  and  1 A of  Oxygen  gas  may  be 
exploded  by  the  electric  spark.  Nitrogen  is  produced,  as  well  as 
water,  proving  the  presence  of  Hydrogen.  It  is  composed  of  1 Eq. 
Nitrogen  and  3 Eq.  Hydrogen,  or  1 volume  of  the  former  and  3 vo- 
lumes of  the  latter  compressed  into  2 volumes. 

Some  chemists,  however,  now  consider  Ammonia  to  be  a compound 
of  a hypothetical  substance,  called  Amide  or  Amidogen  (N  Ii2  = 16) 
and  1 Eq.  of  Hydrogen,  or  an  Amidide  of  Hydrogen  (N  H3  = 17); 
and  that  this,  by  combining  with  1 Eq.  of  II,  forms  another  hypothe- 
tical substance,  which  has  been  called.  Ammonium  (NH,  = 18), 
which  is  supposed  to  act  the  part  of  a metal  in  various  combinations. 

Action.  Uses.  A local  irritant  ; fatal  if  respired.  Diluted  with  air, 
a stimulant  of  the  nasal  and  bronchial  passages. 

Antidotes.  Inhaling  vapours  of  hot  Vinegar  or  fumes  of  Mur'. 

Solution  op  Ammonia. 

This  is  a solution  of  Ammonia  in  water.  The  L.  and  E.  P.  have 
both  a strong  and  a weak  solution. 

Prop.  Colourless  like  the  gas,  with  a powerful  pungent  odour,  and 
acrid  alkaline  taste.  Its  density,  which  is  less  than  that  of  water, 
varies  with  its  strength,  and  is  less  as  the  quantity  of  gas  dissolved  is 
greater.  Sir  H.  Davy  ascertained  that,  at  50°  F.  and  ordinary  pres- 
sure, water  absorbs  670  times  its  own  bulk  of  Ammoniacal  gas,  be- 
coming of  a Sp.  Gr.  = 0-875,  when  it  contained  32-5  parts  or  about  ^ 
of  gas  : the  lowest  Sp.  Gr.  stated  by  Dalton  is  "850.  It  freezes  about 
— 40°  F.  Its  boiling  point  differs  according  to  its  density,  depending 
chiefly  on  the  escape  of  gas.  Like  Lime-water,  Solution  of  Ammonia 
absorbs  Carbonic'  gas  from  the  atmosphere,  at  the  same  time  that 
much  Ammonia  escapes.  It  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts,  and 
with  Oil  it  forms  Soap,  in  some  officinal  liniments.  It  decomposes  a 
great  many  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  precipitating  their  oxides,  and  in 
some  cases  redissolving  them  in  an  excess  of  Ammonia,  and  producing 
a double  salt,  as  in  Ammonio-Chloride  of  Mercury,  Ammouio-Chloridc 
of  Iron,  &c. 

Liquor  (Aqua,  E.)  Ammonite  fortior,  L.  Strong  Solution  of 
Ammonia. 

As  Solution  of  Ammonia  is  manufactured  on  a large  scale  by  de- 
composing with  caustic  Lime  the  salts  obtained  from  Gas  liquor  or 
from  Bone  spirit  ( v.  Ammonite  Scstpiicarbonas  and  Ilydrochlorus ),  no 
formula  is  given  for  its  preparation  in  the  L.  P.,  but  it  is  to  be  of  Sp. 
Gr.  882  (E.  880).  As  this  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  solution  of 
Ammonia,  it  may  easily  be  reduced  to  the  strength  of  Liquor  Ammo- 
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n>®  by  adding  to  every  f$j.  of  it  f 5 i j . of  water,  by  which  the  Sp.  Gr. 
of  the  mixture  will  be  0\%0. 

The  E.  P.  gives  a formula  for  obtaining  this  and  the  Liquor  Ammo- 
nice  by  one  process  : it  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  L.  and 
D.  P.  for  obtaining  the  latter,  differing,  however,  in  the  gas  passing 
over  into  water,  instead  of  the  solution  being  distilled,  and  in  being 
collected  in  two  vessels : hence  the  solution  is  obtained  of  the  two 
densities. 

Prep.  E.  Slake  Quick-lime  5xiij.  with  Aq.  f 3 vij.  6,  triturate  it  quickly  with 
finely-powdered  Mur.  Ammon.,  and  put  in  a retort;  connect  this  with  a re- 
ceiver containing  Aq.  (lest . *iv.,  and  this  with  another  containing  Aq.  dest. 
Sviij.  These  must  he  kept  cold.  Heat  the  retort  as  long  as  gas  is  evolved ; re- 
move it,  and  heat  tho  first  receiver.  Should  the  liquor  in  the  last  bottle  not 
have  the  density  of  960  (that  ordered  for  the  Aqua  AminonifB),  reduce  it  with 
that  in  the  first,  or  raiso  it  with  Aq.  dest.  For  details,  v.  E.  P. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant,  Vesicant  and  Caustic  ; often  employed  for 
smelliny  salts. 

Liquor  (Aqua,  E.) -Ammonias,  L.  Aqua  Ammonias  caustics,  I). 

Prep.  L.  D.  Take  of  Lime  5 viij.  (recently  burnt  2 parts,  D.),  and  slake  with  Aq. 
Oij.  (hot  1 part,  D.)  Put  into  a retort,  and  add  Uedrochlorate  of  Ammonia  yx. 
(3  parts,  D.),  broken  into  small  pieces  (powdered  and  dissolved  in  Aq.  9 parts, 
D.l,  and  the  remainder  of  the  water.  Let  fjxv.  of  Solution  of  Ammonia  distil 
over.  (Distil  5 parts  with  a medium  heat  into  a cold  receiver,  D.) 

Here  the  Ammonia  set  free  by  the  superior  affinity  of  the  Lime 
(Oxide  of  Calcium)  distils  over,  but  the  Hydrochloric'  is  decomposed  ; 
its  Chlorine  combines  with  the  Calcium  of  the  Lime  to  form  Chloride 
of  Calcium,  while  the  Oxygen  of  the  Lime  and  the  Hydrogen  of  the 
Acid  being  set  free,  combine  and  form  1 Eq.  of  Water,  which  remains 
in  solution  with  the  Chloride  of  Calcium.  The  Sp.  Gr.  of  this  solution 
of  Ammonia  ought  to  be  0'960  (955 — 1000,  I).),  and  it  is  composed 
nearly  of  10  parts  of  Ammonia  and  90  of  water. 

Tests.  Odour,  taste,  and  other  properties,  like  the  gas.  By  heat 
it  evaporates  in  evanescent  alkaline  vapours,  as  shown  by  the  trans- 
ient browning  of  Turmeric  paper.  It  gives  no  precipitate  (Carbonate 
of  Lime)  with  Lime-water,  or  with  Chloride  of  Calcium,  showing  the 
absence  of  Carbonic'.  It  will  not  effervesce  with  dilute  acids.  When 
saturated  with  Nitric',  neither  Sesquicarb.  Ammonia  nor  Nitr.  Sil- 
ver throw  down  anything,  proving  that  no  earthy  matter,  nor  H C', 
nor  any  Chloride  is  present.  Oxalic'  will  indicate  the  presenceof  Lime. 

Inc.  Acids,  acidulous  and  most  metallic  salts. 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid,  Rubefacient,  Stimulant,  Antispasmodic, 
Diaphoretic. 

I).  Hlx. — 11(xxx.  in  water,  Camphor  mixture,  Milk,  or  any  demul- 
cent liquid. 

Antidotes.  Vinegar,  Lemon-juice,  or  Vegetable  Acids. 

Off.  Prep.  Ilydrnrgyri  Ammonio-Chloridum.  Lin.  Camphor® 
Comp.  Lin.  Hydrarg.  Comp. 


LINIMENTUM  AMMONIA. 
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TlNCTURA  A.MMONIA  Composita,  L. 

Formerly  the  Spiritus  Ammonite  succinatua,  intended  as  a substitute 
for  Euu  de  Luce. 

Prep.  Macerate  Mastich  5ij.  in  Rectified  Spirit  Oij.,  and  pour  off  the  clear 
solution.  Add  Oil  of  Lavender  n\xiv.,  Oil  of  Amber  npiv.,  strong  solution  of 
Ammonia  Uj. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Antispasmodic.  In  snake  bites. 

Z>.  Iffy. — llfxx.  in  some  bland  liquid. 

Spiritus  Ammonia,  E. 

Differs  from  Spiritus  Ammonia.1,  L.  and  D.  in  being  a solution  of 
pure  Ammonia  in  Spirit,  while  the  latter  are  solutions  of  the  Carbonate 
of  Ammonia  in  the  same  menstruum.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  similar  preparations,  nor  treated  of  together. 

Prep.  The  E.  P.  obtains  the  Ammonia  by  acting  on  Muriate  of  Ammonia 
Jviij.  with  Fresh  Burnt  Lime  3X1]'.,  first  slaking  tile  latter  with  Aq.  f gvj  Ik., 
then  mixing  together  the  two  salts,  and  heating  them  in  a retort,  to  which  has 
been  adapted  a tube,  which  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a bottle  containing 
Rectified  Spirit  Oij. 

Here  the  Ammoniacal  gas,  as  it  passes  over,  is  dissolved  in  the  Spi- 
rit, and  a preparation  very  similar  to  the  Liquor  Ammonite,  and  with 
a strong  odour  of  the  alkali,  is  obtained.  Sp.  Gr.  -845.  It  does  not 
effervesce  with  weak  Muriatic  Acid.  Like  the  Spir.  Ammonias,  L. 
and  D.,  this  is  employed  for  dissolving  resinous  and  gummy-resinous 
substances,  and  volatile  oils  ; for  these  the  Caustic  Spirit  is  the  more 
active  solvent. 

Spiritus  Ammonia:  Aromaticus,  E. 

Prep.  Take  Spir.  Ammonite,  Pjviij.,  Volat  ile  Oil  of  Lemons,  t$j.,  Oil  of  Rose- 
mart/,  f3jfk.  Dissolve  the  oils  in  "the  spirit  by  agitation. 

D.  ITfxv. — f3j. 

Spiritus  Ammonia  foctidus,  E. 

Prep.  Take  Spir.  Ammonia,  f5x  fs.,  Assafatida  3 fs.  Dissolve  and  distil. 

D.  TT|xv. — f3j.  v.  Assafcetida. 

As  an  external  application,  Ammonia  may  be  applied  in  the  form 
of  the  following  Liniments  or  Ointment. 

Linimentum  Ammonia,  L.  E.  D. 

Prep.  Take  of  Olive  Oil  fgtj.,  Solution  of  Ammonia  fjj.  (fgij.  D). 

Rubefacient,  Stimulant. 

Linimentum  Ammonia  compositum,  E.  Compound  Liniment  of 
Ammonia. 

Prep.  Take  of  Stronger  Solution  of  Ammonia,,  D.  880,  fyv.,  7'inct.  of  Camphor 
f^b-,  S/nrit  of  Rosemary  ftj.  Mix  thorn  well  together.  This  liniment  may  also 
bo  made  weaker,  for  somo  purposes,  with  Tincture  qj‘  Camphor  fgiij,  aud  Spirit 
of  Rosemary  fgij. 
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Rubefacient,  Vesicant,  or  Cauterizing. 

Ammoniacal  Ointment.  This  is  formed  by  rubbing  up  Ammonia 
with  fatty  matter  in  proportions  according  to  the  effect  required.  If 
rubbed  on  the  skin,  and  the  Ammonia  allowed  to  evaporate,  rubefac- 
tion  will  be  produced,  but  if  confined  by  a compress,  vesication  will 
ensue. 


Carbonates  of  Ammonia. 

From  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  in  the  description  of  old  au- 
thors the  several  Carbonates  of  Ammonia,  it  is  preferable  to  treat  the 
little  that  is  known  of  their  history,  together.  We  have  seen  that 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
disengaged  from  decomposing  animal  remains,  and  is  found  in  some 
springs,  as  well  as  in  the  juices  of  plants.  The  Hindoos  would  seem 
to  be  acquainted  with  it,  as  they  have  a formula,  given  by  Dr.  Ainslie, 
in  which  they  heat  together  1 part  Sal  Ammoniac  and  2 parts  of 
Chalk,  which  must  produce  a Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  It  was  proba- 
bly also,  as  inferred  by  Dr.  Pereira,  known  to  the  Arabs.  Raymond 
Lully  was  acquainted  with  the  impure  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Am- 
monia obtained  from  putrid  Urine,  and  Basil  Valentine  mentions  the 
Spiritus  salis  UrinEE. 

The  three  Carbonates  of  Ammonia  are  all  included  among  the  pre- 
parations of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias  : the  simple  Carbonate  in  a 
liquid  form  in  the  Spiritus  Ammonite,  the  Spiritus  Ammonia:  Aroma- 
ticus  and  Foetidus  ; the  Sesquicarbonate  as  a solid  salt;  and  the 
Bicarbonate  of  Ammonia,  D.,  may  also  often  be  found  effloresced  on 
the  former. 

Carbonate  op  Ammonia.  F.  Carbonate  d’Ammoniaque. 

The  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  which  consists  of  1 Eq.  Ammonia,  1 7 
+ 1 Eq.  Carbonic  Acid,  22=39,  and,  if  hydrated,  of  an  additional 
Eq.  of  Water,  9+39=48,  may  be  formed  by  bringing  C'  gas  in  con- 
tact with  Ammoniacal  gas,  or  by  decomposing  Hydrochlorate  of  Am- 
monia by  the  Alkaline  or  Earthy  Carbonates  in  a liquid  form,  and 
distilling ; or  it  may  by  evaporation  be  obtained  in  a crystalline 
state. 

Spiritus  Ammoni/e,  L.  D. 

Prep.  Mix  Ilydrochlorate  of  Ammonia  3x.  with  Carbonate  of  Potash  jxyj.,  in 
Rectified  Spirit  anti  Aq.  dest.,  of  each  Oilj.  Distil  off  3 pints.  L. 

Here  both  salts  are  decomposed ; the  Carb'  combining  with  the 
Ammonia,  a very  volatile  salt,  the  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  is  formed, 
and  distils  over  with  the  Spirit.  The  Chlorine  of  the  Hydrochloric' 
combining  with  the  Potassium  of  the  Potash,  forms  Chloride  of  Potas- 
sium, which  remains  in  solution  with  1 Eq.  water,  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Hydrogen  of  the  Acid  with  the  Oxygen 
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set  free  from  the  Potash.  From  the  proportions  employed,  a larger 
quantity  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  distils  over  than  can  be  dissolved 
by  the  Spirit,  and  is  deposited  in  a crystalline  state. 

The  D.  C.  directs  Car!)  (i.e.  Scsquicarb)  of  Ammonia  alijft.,  powdered,  to  be 
dissolved  with  a gentle  heat  in  Rectified  Spirit  Ibiij.  by  weight,  and  filter. 

This,  though  apparently  a simple  solution,  is  a conversion  of  the 
Sesquicarb  into  the  Carb  of  Ammonia,  from  a portion  of  the  Carb'  es- 
caping during  the  solution.  About  30  grs.  are  dissolved  in  fgj  of  Spirit. 

As  these  preparations  contain  only  § as  much  Carb'  as  the  Sesqui- 
carb, they  are  necessarily  more  pungent ; but  the  activity  of  the  Am- 
monia being  modified  by  combination  with  the  C',  they  are  milder  than 
the  solutions  of  Ammonia,  but  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
The  Spirit  of  Ammonia  is  chiefly  employed  to  dissolve  Camphor,  the 
volatile  oils  and  some  vegetable  resins,  as  in  the  Spiritus  Ammonite 
Aromaticus. 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid,  Stimulant. 

D.  lT[x. — ITJxxx. 

Spiritus  Ammonue  Aromaticus,  L.  D.  Spirit  of  Sal  Volatile. 

Prop.  It  is  a colourless,  pleasantly  fragrant,  and  agreeably  stimu- 
lant solution  of  volatile  oils  in  Ammoniated  Alcohol.  Sp.  Gr.  0'914. 
It  becomes  brown  by  keeping. 

Prep.  L.  Mix  together  Hydroclilorale  of  Ammonia  Jv.,  Carbonate  of  Potash 
gviij..  Bruised  Cinnamon  5ij,  Clores  Jij,  Lemon  Peel  giv..  Rectified  Spirit  and 
Aq.  deft-  of  each  Oiv.,  and  distil  6 pints. 

D.  Macerate  Spirit:  Ammon:  ibij.,  by  moasu ro,  Rssential  Oil  of  Lemons  Jij., 
bruised  Nutmegs  5ft.,  bruised  Cinnamon  5 iij.,  distil  (life. 

In  the  L.  prep,  the  same  changes  take  place  ns  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Spir.  Ammoniac ; but  with  the  Ammonia  and  Spirit  the  essential 
oils  of  the  vegetable  substances  distil  over,  which  render  this  a more 
agreeable  preparation. 

D.  lifxv. — lx.  May  be  prescribed  with  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 
Spiritus  Ammonue  fcetidus,  L.  D. 

This  is  prepared  exactly  as  the  Spiritus  Ammoniac,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Assafuctida  gv. 

It  is  a solution  of  the  Volatile  Oil  of  Assafmtida  in  Ammoniated 
Alcohol.  An  efficient  substitute  may  be  made  by  adding  Tinct.  of 
Assafoetida  to  Spirit  of  Ammonia.  The  Dublin  College  order  Assufat- 
tida  gfs  to  be  macerated  in  Spirit  0/ A mmonia  Oij.,  and  to  distil  off 
a pint  and  half  of  the  clear  liquor. 

Action . Uses.  Stimulant,  Antispasmodic. 

I).  f3ft — fSj. 

Ammonia;  Sesquicarbonas,  L.  Ammonia!  Carbonas,  E.  D. 

Sal  Volatile.  Ammonia  Preeparata.  Ammonite  Subcarlonas. 

The  Sesquicarbonate  (NHa,  1 )CO„,  110=59),  often  called  Sub- 
carbonate, or  simply  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  has  long  been  known  by 
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various  names,  as  Volatile  or  Smelling  Salts,  Salt  of  Hartshorn,  Volatile 
Salt  of  Urine , all  of  which  indicate  either  its  properties,  or  the  sources 
from  whence  it  was  obtained.  It  is  now  obtained  by  the  action  of 
the  Alkaline  or  Earthy  Carbonates  on  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia,  or 
sometimes  on  crude  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Prop.  Usually  met  with  in  colourless  translucent  cakes  ; fracture 
striated,  or  of  a rather  fibrous  texture ; taste  sharp,  alkaline,  ammo- 
niacal ; odour  pungent,  penetrating.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  loses 
its  translucency,  becomes  friable,  and  covered  with  a white  powder. 
Bicarbonate  of  Ammonia,  which  is  much  less  pungent,  and  is  called 
Mild  Carbonate  of  Ammonia.  This  is  formed  from  the  escape  of  a 
portion  of  the  Ammoniacal  gas,  or  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  discoloration  of  Turmeric  paper  held  over  it.  This 
salt  is  completely  dissipated  by  heat ; is  soluble  in  less  than  4 times 
(twice,  Berz.)  its  weight  of  cold  water,  but  in  boiling  water  it  is  de- 
composed with  the  evolution  both  of  Curb'  and  of  Ammonia ; soluble 
also  in  proof,  but  sparingly  so  in  rectified  Spirit.  The  composition  of 
this  salt,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips,  is 

3 Eqs.  of  Carbonic  Acid  22X3  = 66  or  Carb'  SS’93 

2 Eqs.  of  Ammonia  17x2  = 34  „ Ammonia  2881 

2 Eqs.  of  Water  9x2=18  „ Water  15'26 


118  100 

But  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider  it,  according  to  the  view  adopted 
in  the  Pharmacopceia,  as  composed  of  1 j Eq.  of  Carb'  united  to  1 Eq. 
of  Ammonia  and  1 of  Aq.  Thus,  1 J Eq.  C'  33-f-l  Eq.  Ammonia  17 
-)-l  Eq.  Aq.  9=59,  Hydrated  Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia. 

But,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Pereira,  “ from  the  observations  of  Dalton 
and  Scanlan,  this  is  not  a single  salt  or  Sesquicarbonate,  but  a mix- 
ture or  compound  of  the  Carbonate  and  Bicarbonate ; for,  if  treated 
with  a small  quantity  of  cold  water,  a solution  of  Carbonate  of  Am- 
monia is  obtained,  while  a mass  of  Bicarbonate  remains,  having  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  Sesquicarbonate  employed.”  From  the 
uniformity  of  its  composition  and  its  crystalline  structure,  Dr.  P.  con- 
siders it  to  be  a chemical  combination  of  two  salts.  1 Eq.  Anhydrous 
Carb.  Ammonia  39-fl  Eq.  Hydrated  Bicarb.  Ammonia  79  = 118 
Hydrated  Sesquicarbonate  Ammonia.  According  to  the  most  recent 
view,  this  salt  is  a compound  of  3 Eq.  C'+2  Eq.  Oxide  of  Ammonium. 

Prep.  L.E.D.  Take  of  Hydroddorate  of  Ammonia  lt>j.  (1  part,  D.l,  and  of  Chalk 
lbj  ft.  I Carbonate  of  Soda  1 part,  D. ) Rub  them  separately  into  powder.  Mix 
and  sublime  with  a heat  gradually  raised. 

Here  mutual  decomposition  takes  place,  the  Carb'  of  the  Chalk 
(Carbonate  of  Lime)  combines  with  the  Ammonia  of  the  Hydrochlo- 
rate, and  the  desired  salt  is  formed,  and  passes  over  in  combination 
with  1 Eq.  Aq.  which  has  been  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Oxygen 
of  the  Lime  (Oxide  of  Calcium)  with  the  Hydrogen  of  the  11  C'. 
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The  Chlorine  of  this  acid  being  set  free,  combines  with  the  Calcium  ; 
a Chloride  of  Calcium  is  formed,  and  remains  behind.  Similar 
changes  take  place  with  the  Carbonate  of  Soda.  As  1 Eq.  of  Carb. 
Lime  only  is  required  to  decompose  1 Eq.  Iiydroehlorate  Ammonia, 
the  D. C.  directs  equal  parts;  but  the  L.and  E.  order  what  is  equal  to 
1-i  Eq.,  as  less  heat  is  required,  and  more  complete  decomposition  is 
secured.  The  peculiarity  of  the  result  obtained  here,  as  remarked  by 
Mr.  Phillips,  is,  that  both  the  Hydrochlorate  Ammonia  and  Carb.  Lime 
are  neutral  compounds,  consisting  each  of  1 Eq.  acid  and  1 Eq.  of  base. 
Though  a neutral  salt  is  usually  produced  from  the  action  of  neutral 
salts,  here  we  have  a supersalt.  This  is  explained  by  supposing  3 Eq. 
of  each  salt  to  undergo  decomposition.  If  no  loss  occurred,  the  Carb. 
Ammonia  would  be  neutral  and  hydrated,  consisting  of  3 Eq.  C' 
66+3  Eq.  Ammonia  51+3  Eq.  Aq.  27  = 144.  During  sublimation, 
however,  1 Eq.  of  the  Ammonia  liberated  with  1 Eq.  of  the  water 
formed  is  dissipated,  the  Carb'  remaining  undiminished.  The  Car- 
bonate actually  sublimed  consists  of  3 Eq.  of  Carb'  and  only  2 of 
Ammonia,  or  in  the  proportions  of  a Sesquicarbonate. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia  is  sometimes  made  on  a large  scale  by 
subliming  a mixture  of  impure  Sulph.  Ammonia  and  Carb.  Lime. 
The  result  is  as  above,  Sulph.  Lime  being  left.  The  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  being  obtained  by  acting  with  S'  or  Sulph.  Lime  on  the 
Carb.  Ammonia  of  Gas  Liquor,  or  that  from  Hone  Spirit.  It  is  neces- 
sarily impure,  and  often  contaminated  with  tar  or  oily  matter,  and 
therefore  requires  to  be  refined. 

Tests.  The  salts  of  Ammonia  may  be  easily  recognized  by  its  fumes, 
which  are  exhaled  when  they  are  rubbed  up  with  Potash.  In  this 
salt  the  odour  and  tests  will  at  once  reveal  that  alkali,  and  the  Carb' 
by  effervescence  with  dilute  acids.  It  yields  a white  precipitate  with 
the  Chloride  of  Calcium  or  of  Barium  ; “ the  clear  liquor  from  which 
the  latter  precipitate  (Carbonate  of  Barytes)  has  subsided,  yields  a 
further  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  Caustic  Ammonia.  By  this  last 
character  the  Sesquicarbonate  is  distinguished  from  the  neutral  Car- 
bonate.” (Per.)  Carb.  Ammon,  is  not  very  liable  to  be  impure  when 
prepared  by  the  first  process.  “ Translucent  in  mass,  but  falls  to  pow- 
der in  the  air;  entirely  sublimed  and  soluble;  changes  the  colour  of 
turmeric;  when  saturated  with  Nitric',  it  does  not  precipitate  with 
Chlor.  Barium  (Nitr. Barytes,  E.),  or  with  Nitr.Silver,  (L.)”  If  the 
translucency  be  unpaired,  and  the  salt  looks  white  and  powdery,  a 
portion  has  been  converted  into  the  Bicarbonate,  a less  pungent  salt. 
Anything  insoluble  or  not  sublimed  is  an  impurity.  The  presence  of 
Sulphates,  as  of  Ammonia,  will  be  indicated  by  the  Barytic  salts;  and 
any  Iiydroehlorate  of  Ammonia,  by  a white  precipitate  being  formed 
by  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid,  Stimulant,  Antispasmodic,  Diaphoretic. 

D.  gr.  ij. — gr.  x.  in  pills,  or  in  solution,  as  below. 

Inc.  Acids,  Acidulous  Salts,  Alkalis,  Lime-water,  Magnesia ; many 
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Metallic  salts,  but  not  the  Potassio-Tartrate  of  Iron,  nor  Sulphate  of 
Magnesia. 

Liquor  Ammonia  Sesquicarbonatis,  L.  Aqua  Ammonie  Car- 
bonatxs,  E.  D. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Scequkarbonalc  of  Ammonia  ^iv.  (4  parts,  D.)  in  An.  dot.  Oj. 
(16  times  its  weight,  D).  Filter.  Sp.  Gr.  1090,  D. 

This  solution  has  the  odour  and  other  properties  of  the  salt,  and 
like  it  is  liable  to  change  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becoming  less  pun- 
gent. It  may  be  employed  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  salt,  or  for  those 
of  the  Liquor  Ammonias,  but  is  less  pungent,  and  will  evolve  C'. 

The  Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia  is  sometimes  employed  for  mak- 
ing effervescing  draughts. 

f3vj.  of  Lemon  Juice  > forming  Citrate 
9j.  Sesquicarbonate  of  26  grs.  of  cryst.  Citric  acid  J of  Ammonia. 
Ammonia  saturates  26  grs.  of  cryst.  Tartaric  1 forming  Tartrate 
acid  > of  Ammonia. 

Action.  Uses.  Rubefacient,  Stimulant,  &c.  Useful  as  a Test. 
Useful  in  allaying  nausea  and  vomiting  ; also  slightly  diaphoretic. 

D.  f3ft  or  even  f5ij.  if  duly  diluted. 

Linimentum  Ammonias  Sesquicarbonatis,  L.  Liniment  of  Ses- 
quicarbonate of  Ammonia. 

Prep.  Shake  together  Sol.  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia  fjj.,  Olive  Oil  f^iij., 
until  they  are  well  mixed. 

The  Ammonia,  by  combining  with  the  Oil,  forms  a kind  of  Soap, 
of  which  the  union  is  imperfect,  in  consequence  of  the  Carbonate  being 
employed.  It  is  a milder  preparation,  and  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  Linimentum  Ammonia;.  A similar  preparation  may 
be  prepared  by  rubbing  up  some  of  the  powdered  salt  with  Lard. 

Ammonia;  Bicarbonas,  D.  Bicarbonate  of  Ammonia. 

The  Bicarbonate  (AC2  Aq2)  is  formed  whenever  the  Sesquicarbo- 
nate is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  or  even  when  the  bottle  in  which 
it  is  kept  is  frequently  opened.  It  is  sometimes  called  Mild  Carbo- 
nate of  A mmonia,  from  the  Ammoniacal  odour  and  taste  being  less 
obvious  from  combination  with  a further  Eq.  Carb'.  It  crystallizes 
usually  in  6-sided  prisms,  and  requires  6 parts  of  water  for  solution. 

This  salt  is  composed  of  2 Eq.  C'  44+1  Eq.  A.  17+2  Eq.  Aq.  18 
= 79  ; or,  per  cent.  C'  55‘70+A.  21’52+Aq.  22'78  = 100  ; or  an 
anhydrous  compound  of  2 Eq.  C'  and  1 of  Oxide  of  Ammonium. 

Prep.  Take  of  Water  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  any  quantity,  and  pass  through 
it  Carb'  pas  until  the  alkali  is  saturated.  Then  let  crystals  form ; dry  them 
without  heat,  and  preserve  in  a dose  vessel. 

Tests.  “ Its  solution  at  first  occasions  no  precipitate  with  Chlor. 
Barium  or  Chlor.  Calcium  : after  a short  time,  however,  the  mixture 
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evolves  Carl/,  and  a white  earthy  Carbonate  is  precipitated.”  (?>.) 
But  it  does  not  precipitate  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid,  Diaphoretic.  Being  milder,  it  may  be 
more  suitable  than  the  Sesquicarbonate  in  some  cases. 

D.  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx.  in  cold  water.  For  effervescing  Draught.  9j. 
will  saturate  18  grs.  of  Cit'.  or  19  grs.  of  Tar'. 

Liquor  (Aqua  E.D.)  Acetatis  Ammonia;,  L.  Spirit  of  Mindererus. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia  (NH,  Ac'  + HO  = 77)  may  he  obtained  in 
crystals  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump  ; hut  as  it  is  a deli- 
quescent salt,  it  is  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  only  in  the  state 
of  a diluted  solution. 

Prop.  This  is  limpid,  colourless,  with  a faint  smell,  and  a slight 
mawkish  taste.  If  neutral,  it  should  produce  no  effect  on  Litmus  or 
Turmeric  paper,  though  it  is  preferable  to  have  a slight  excess  of  acid, 
as  it  will  be  less  irritant  when  used  as  a lotion  in  some  cases  ; hut  the 
excess  of  alkali  may  sometimes  he  no  objection  when  exhibited  in- 
ternally. 

Prep.  Add  to  Distilled  Vinegar  Oiv.  [(fjxxiv.  E.)  (30  parts  or  q.  s.  D.)J  Scs- 
quicartiomtc  of  Ammonia  givIS.  [(g  j.  E.)  (lpart,  D.)J  or  q.s.  to  saturate  tile 
Vinegar. 

The  E.  P.  further  directs,  that  if  the  solution  have  any  bitterness 
a little  distilled  vinegar  should  he  added  till  that  taste  be  removed. 
The  density  of  the  distilled  vinegar  should  be  1005,  and  that  of  the 
Aqua  Acetatis  Ammonia;  1011.  The  quantity  of  the  salt  ordered 
by  the  L.  P.  is  higher  than  requisite  ; hut,  as  it  is  to  be  added  to 
Distilled  Vinegar  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  strength  to  the  point  of  satu- 
ration, a uniform  preparation  will  be  procured.  On  the  Continent 
some  of  the  solutions  are  of  greater  strength.  D.  1030 — 1040.  The 
original  Spirit  of  Mindererus  was  formed  by  saturating  strong  vinegar 
with  Spirit  of  Hartshorn ; it  was  thus  a solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammo- 
nia, with  some  Ammoniacal  Soap  formed  by  the  action  of  the  alkali  on 
the  empyreumatic  oil  of  the  spirit,  which,  M.  Clmussier  observes,  added 
to  its  efficacy.  Distilled  Vinegar  of  the  proper  strength  should  alone 
be  employed,  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  impure  Acetic  Acid  diluted. 

Tests.  Action  on  Litmus  or  Turmeric  paper  will  detect  excess  of 
acid  or  of  alkali.  It  is  not  coloured  by  the  addition  of  Hydrosul'., 
showing  the  absence  of  any  metallic  oxide,  especially  Copper  or  Lead ; 
no  precipitate  on  addition  of  Nitr.  Silver  or  Chlor.  Barium,  the  first 
indicating  absence  of  Hydrochloric',  and  the  second  of  Sulph'.  The 
water  being  evaporated,  the  residue  yields  Ammonia,  and  is  dissipated 
by  heat  ; any  further  residue  is  an  impurity,  as  both  the  Acetic'  and 
the  Am.  are  volatile.  The  most  usual  irregularity  is  in  point  of 
strength,  and  this  should  be  ascertained  by  the  Sp.  Gr.  = 1011,  E. 
and  D. ; but  none  is  given  in  the  London  Pharmacopeia. 

Inc.  Decomposed  by  the  strong  acids  ; also  by  Potash  and  Soda, 
and  by  their  Carbonates ; by  Lime  and  Lime-water,  Magnesia  and 
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Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  the  Acetate  and  Diacetate  of  Lead,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Carbonic'  which  often  remains  diffused  in  the  solution, 
and  which  then  precipitates  as  Carb.  of  Lead ; also  several  other  me- 
tallic salts,  as  of  Antimony,  the  Sesquichloride  and  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Diaphoretic ; Refrigerant  Lotion  and 
Collyrium. 

D.  f3ij. — f3vj.  every  3 or  4 hours,  with  Camphor  mixture,  &c. 

Ammonias  (Murias,  E.  D.)  IIydrochloras,  L. 

Hydrochlorate  (Muriate)  of  Ammonia.  Sal  Ammoniac.  F.  Hydro- 
chlorate  d’Ammoniaque.  G.  Sahuiak. 

This  salt  (NIL,  II Cl  = 54)  was  known  to  Gcber.  Avicenna  and 
Serapion  mention  it  by  the  name  Noshadur.  Persian  writers  give  A r- 
meena  as  its  Greek  synonyme.  The  Sanscrit  name  is  Nuosadur ; the 
Author  obtained  it  by  this  name  in  India,  where  it  is  formed  in  brick- 
kilns. (v.  Hindoo  Med.  p.  40.)  In  Egypt  it  is  obtained  front  the 
dung  of  camels.  That  it  was  known  to  the  Romans,  is  evident  from 
Pliny  stating  that  one  of  the  kinds  of  Nitrum  gives  out  a strong  smell 
when  mixed  with  Quicklime. 

Prop.  It  is  usually  in  pieces  of  hemispherical  cakes,  of  a white 
colour,  without  smell,  having  a saline  acrid  taste.  Its  texture  is  stri- 
ated and  radiated  ; it  is  somewhat  tough  and  ductile,  opaque  or  crys- 
talline and  semi-transparent ; nearly  permanent  in  the  air,  but  attracts 
a little  moisture  ; some  impure  varieties,  crystallized  in  conical  masses 
are  deliquescent,  from  containing  Chloride  of  Calcium.  Sp.  Gr.  1'450. 
It  is  soluble  in  about  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water,  but  requires 
3|  times  as  much  at  60°,  when  it  produces  considerable  cold ; 
hence  it  is  one  of  the  salts  most  commonly  employed  in  freezing 
mixtures.  It  requires  about  5 parts  of  Alcohol,  but  less  of  rectified 
Spirit,  for  solution  ; when  heated,  it  sublimes  without  decomposition, 
and  is  thus  most  frequently  obtained.  When  its  solution  in  boiling 
water  is  cooled  down,  it  crystallizes  in  tetrahedral  prisms  terminated 
by  4 planes,  octohedronB,  or  in  plumose  crystals  ; the  latter  are  formed 
“ of  rows  of  minute  octohedrons,  attached  by  their  extremities.”  ((/.) 

This  salt  is  decomposed  by  acids  and  alkalis,  the  S'  and  N'  combin- 
ing with  its  Ammonia  and  setting  free  the  II. Cl';  while  Potash, 
Soda,  Baryta,  Lime,  and  Magnesia,  set  free  its  Ammonia,  which 
may  be  recognized  by  its  tests,  and  unite  with  the  Chlorine  of  the 
acid  ; — their  Carbonates  likewise  decompose  it,  forming  Carbonates 
of  Ammonia.  With  Nitr.  Silver  a white  precipitate  (Chloride  of  Sil- 
ver) is  formed,  and  with  Acet.  Lead  one  of  Chloride  Lead,  also  white. 
With  Bichloride  of  Platinum,  a yellow  precipitate  (Platino-bichloride 
of  Ammonia),  which,  when  collected,  dried,  and  ignited,  yields  spongy 
Platinum,  (p.)  It  increases  the  solubility  of  Bichloride  of  Mercury, 
and  forms  an  ingredient  in  the  Liquor  Ilydrargyri  Bichloridi. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia  is  composed  of  Hydrochloric  acid  3P48, 
Ammonia,  G8'52=100. 
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By  those  chemists  who  admit  the  hypothetical  metal  Ammonium, 
this  salt  is  termed  Chloride  or  Protochlorido  of  Ammonium.  Dr. 
Kane  considers  it  a Chloro-amidide  of  Hydrogen. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia  may  readily  be  formed  by  bringing  to- 
gether Ammonia  and  II  Cl'  gases ; and  these  probably  come  together 
in  volcanoes,  and  account  for  the  salt  being  there  found.  In  Egypt  it 
is  yielded  by  the  soot  of  the  dung  of  camels  and  other  animals  which 
feed  on  the  saline  plants  of  the  desert.  So  in  N.  W.  India  it  is  ob- 
tained at  the  unburnt  extremity  of  brick-kilns,  where  animal  manure 
and  refuse  straw,  &c.  are  employed  as  fuel.  It  is  now  obtained  from  the 
destructive  distillation  of  bone,  as  animal  Charcoal  is  required  for  the 
use  of  Sugar-refiners,  the  fat  and  marrow  being  first  removed  for  the 
use  of  Soap-makers.  The  gelatinous  and  cartilaginous  parts  become 
decomposed,  the  Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen  form  Ammonia,  and  the 
Carbon  with  Oxygen  some  Carb.',  which  unites  with  the  Ammonia. 
This  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  received  and  consequently  dissolved  in 
water,  is  called  Done  Spirit.  This  salt  is  also  obtained  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  Coal  Gas,  which,  being  passed  into  water,  forms  A mmoniacal  or 
Gas  Liquor.  Other  salts  are  also  formed.  To  these  II  Cl'  is  sometimes 
added,  and  an  impure  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia  obtained,  which 
may  be  purified  by  crystallization  and  sublimation.  By  other  manu- 
facturers (r.  Per.  i.  p.  316)  an  impure  Chloride  of  Calcium,  obtained 
from  Salt-works,  is  added  to  the  Ammoniacal  liquor,  when  a precipitate 
of  Carbonate  of  Lime  is  obtained,  and,  as  before,  Hydrochlorate  of 
Ammonia  in  solution  ; in  either  case,  it  may  be  separated  and  dried 
by  evaporation,  and  then  purified  by  sublimation.  Or  these  Carbo- 
nates may  be  converted  into  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  mixed  with 
Chloride  of  Sodium.  On  application  of  heat,  double  decomposition  en- 
sues, Hydrochlor.  Ammonia  is  formed,  and,  being  volatile,  is  obtained 
pure  by  sublimation  ; Sulphate  of  Soda  remains  behind. 

Tests.  Sal  Ammoniac,  as  found  in  nature,  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
Chlor.  Calcium,  the  old  Muriate  of  Lime.  This  is  ascertained  by  its 
greater  deliquescence,  and  the  tests  for  that  earth.  From  the  mode  of 
its  manufacture,  it  sometimes  contains  Iron  or  Lead.  These  would  be 
revealed  by  its  not  being  totally  soluble  in  water,  and  not  being  sub- 
limed by  heat  without  residue.  It  should  be  colourless  and  translu- 
cent ; Chloride  of  Barium  throws  down  nothing,  showing  absence  of 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  The  Lead  is  usually  seen  on  the  discoloured 
convex  surface,  when  it  has  been  sublimed  into  a leaden  vessel,  pro- 
bably a double  Chloride  of  Lead  and  Ammonia.  A solution  of  this 
salt  gives  a black  precipitate  (Sulphuret  of  Lead)  when  Hydrosulphu- 
ric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  it.  (Jackson,  Med.  Gaz.  1639,  ns  quoted 
by  Per.)  Iron  may  be  detected  by  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  and  a 
few  drops  of  Nitric'. 

Action.  Uses.  Moderately  Stimulant,  Irritant,  Diaphoretic;  Refri- 
gerant as  a lotion,  from  the  cold  produced  in  solution ; Discutient ; 
sometimes  Anodyne  in  Neuralgic  affections. 
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D.  gr.  v. — gr.  xxx.  2 or  3 times  a day,  with  Sugar  and  Aroma- 
tics. As  a cold  application,  equal  parts  of  Nitre  and  Sal  Ammoniac 
may  be  employed.  Jij.  with  Nitre  Jv.  will  reduce  temperature  40°. 
Inc.  Strong  acids  ; Potash,  Soda,  Lime,  their  Garb.;  Acet.  Lead. 


METALS. 

Metals  may  be  divided  into  those  which  by  union  with  Oxygen 
form  1.  Alkalis,  such  as  Potassium  and  Sodium ; 2.  Alkaline 
Earths,  Barium,  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Aluminum  ; 3.  Metals 
commonly  so  called,  or  which  form  Metallic  Oxides. 

Potassium. 

F.  Potassium.  G.  Kalium,  and  Kali  met'ill. 

Potassium  (K  or  Ka  = 40)  is  the  metallic  base  of  Potassa,  or  Pot- 
ash, the  Oxide  of  Potassium.  In  this  state  it  exists  in  nature  in 
abundance,  combined  with  Acids  and  Earths,  Iodine,  Bromine,  &c. ; 
but  it  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  metallic  bases  obtained  by  Sir  II.  Davy;  this  by  galvanizing 
Caustic  Potash  very  slightly  moistened,  when  the  metal  in  small 
globules  appeared  at  the  negative  pole.  It  is  now  commonly  obtained 
by  exposing  Potash  to  intense  heat  with  Iron-filings  or  Charcoal, 
which  take  its  Oxygen,  and  the  Potassium  is  set  free. 

Prop.  Potassium,  at  55°  F.,  is  a soft  malleable  solid.  It  has  been 
crystallized  in  cubes,  is  brittle  at  32°,  and  fuses  at  15G°  ; at  60°  F.  its 
Sp.  Gr.  = O'iSG  ; it  is  therefore  light  enough  to  float  on  water.  It  is 
silvery-white,  but  immediately  tarnishes  when  exposed  to  air,  from 
its  great  affinity  for  Oxygen,  which  it  will  take  also  from  water, 
swimming  and  burning  upon  it  with  great  brilliancy,  and  being  con- 
verted into  Potash,  while  the  Hydrogen  escapes.  It  is  preserved  in 
fluids,  such  as  Petroleum  and  Naphtha,  which  contain  no  Oxygen,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  deoxidizing  agents  chemists  possess. 

Potassa;  Hvdras,  L.  Potassa,  E.  Potassa  Caustica,  D. 

Oxide  of  Potassium.  Potash.  Potassa  ftisu.  Kali  purum.  Fired 

Vegetable  Alkali.  F.  Potasse  caustiquc.  G.  Kali. 

Potassa  (IC  0 = 48)  is  a compound  of  Oxygen  and  the  metal  Po- 
tassium. The  name  Potassa  was  derived  from  the  commercial  name 
Potash,  which  is  a Carbonate  of  Potassa  (r.  p.  74).  Dr.  Black  in 
1756  first  clearly  distinguished  the  Carbonates  from  the  caustic 
alkali.  This  he  called  Lixivia,  from  the  name  in  Pliny,  but  it  was 
named  Kali  by  the  L.  C.  The  ancients  were  no  doubt  acquainted 
with  some  method  of  depriving  the  alkali  of  its  Carbonic  acid,  as  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  soap.  (Pliny,  xxviii.  c.  51.) 

From  the  affinity  of  Potassium  for  Oxygen,  the  Oxide  or  Potash 
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is  readily  formed  by  exposing  tile  metal  to  dry  air  or  to  Oxygen  gas. 
Some  of  it  may  also  be  found  in  the  gun-barrel  in  the  process  of  milk- 
ing Potassium.  But  it  has  so  great  an  attraction  for  water,  that  it 
readily  absorbs  it  from  the  air,  and  is  therefore  usually  seen  in  this, 
which  is  the  officinal  state,  Potassai  Hydras,  K 0,  H 0 = 57. 

Prop.  Caustic  Potash,  when  fused  and  pure,  is  whitish,  in  solid, 
slightly  crystalline  masses,  sometimes  in  tetrahedral  pyramids  or  octo- 
hedrons  ; hard  and  brittle  ; Sp.  Gr.  170 ; usually  in  cylindrical  pieces 
or  sticks,  of  a grayish  colour,  of  an  intensely  caustic  taste,  with  little 
smell.  When  moistened,  it  has  a soapy  feel,  from  dissolving  the  cu- 
ticle. It  readily  attracts  moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  Curb'  from 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  producing  heat  when  in  a 
fused  state,  but  some  cold  when  crystallized ; also  in  alcohol,  with  the 
exception  of  impurities.  Hence  it  may  be  separated  from  its  Carbo- 
nates, as  these  are  insoluble  in  Alcohol.  It  liquefies  ice,  with  the 
production  of  intense  cold;  is  not  decomposed  by  the  most  intense 
heat,  but  fuses  below  a red  heat,  and  at  a bright  red  heat  evaporates 
in  white  acrid  fumes.  Turns  green  the  blue  colour  of  vegetables,  but 
afterwards  destroys  them,  like  other  organic  substances,  and  pos- 
sesses highly  alkaline  properties,  uniting  with  fixed  Oils  and  Fats  to 
form  soaps,  and  with  acids  to  form  salts.  It  combines  with  consider- 
able energy  with  Phosphorus  and  with  Sulphur ; when  fused  with 
Siliceous  Earth,  it  forms  Glass;  and  when  in  larger  proportion,  a Sili- 
cate of  Potash,  soluble  in  water.  With  other  earths  it  forms  enamels, 
and  even  when  in  solution  dissolves  Alumina  and  Glucina.  Its  salts 
are  soluble  in  water,  and  generally  crystallizable  ; when  added  to  a 
solution  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  they  cause  the  formation  of  Alum  in 
crystals.  Tartaric',  if  added  in  excess,  produces  a precipitation  of  Cream 
of  Tartar,  or  Bitartrate  of  Potash  ; while  Chloride  of  Platinum  throws 
down  a reddish-yellow  precipitate  of  Chloride  of  Platinum  and  Potas- 
sium ; the  salts  of  Potash, moreover,  give  a violet  tinge  to  flame,  and 
may  by  these  characters  be  distinguished  from  the  salts  of  Soda. 

The  common  method  of  obtaining  it  is  to  decompose  one  of  the 
most  commonly  obtained  of  the  salts  of  Potassa,  that  is,  the  Carbonate, 
by  means  of  Lime,  and  then  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness. 

Prep.  Take  Solution  of  Potash  cong.  j.  (q.  s.  E.  D.l,  evaporate  in  a clean  Iron 
(Silver,  D.)  vessel,  till  ebullition  ceases,  and  only  the  fused  Hydrate  of  Potash 
is  left,  L.  D.  (Evaporate  In  a clean  covered  Iron  vessel,  till  an  oily  fluid  re- 
mains, which  becomes  bard  on  cooling  on  a glass  rod,  if  dipped  into  it,  E.) 
Pour  into  proper  moulds.  [Pour  on  a bright  Iron  (Silver,  I). ) plate;  and  ;is 
soon  as  solid,  cut  Into  pieces,  and  keep  in  a well-stoppered  glass  bottle,  E.  11. 
(Avoid  the  drops  spurted  up  during  evaporation,  D.)] 

The  solution  of  Potash  employed  should  be  itself  pure,  and  so  preserved  as 
not  to  have  attracted  Carb'  from  the  air,  while  the  ebullition  and  tempera- 
ture are  kept  up,  no  Carb'  is  absorbed.  A clean  iron  vessel  is  sullicicnt,  but  the 
contact  of  all  organic  substances  must  bo  prevented. 

Tests.  The  L.  P.  states  that  it  soon  deliquesces,  and  is  entirely 
soluble  in  alcohol ; but  this  will  seldom  be  found  to  be  the  case. 
The  other  properties  are  the  same  as  those  of  Liquor  Potass®. 
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’’  Boiling  water  commonly  leaves  Oxide  of  Iron  undissolved,  which 
should  not  exceed  1’25  per  cent.  The  solution  neutralized  with  Nitr' 
(and  it  should  not  effervesce)  gives  a faint  precipitate  with  a solution 
of  Nitrate  of  Baryta  (indicating  a Sulphate),  none  with  the  solution 
of  Nitrate  of  Silver.”  E.  P. 

Action.  Uses.  Escharotic,  Caustic  Poison,  Antacid,  v.  Liquor 
Potasses. 

Potassa  cum  Calce,  L.  E.  Potassa  caustica  cum  Calce,  D. 

Potash  with  Lime. 

Hydrate  of  Potash  being  chiefly  employed  as  a Caustic,  and  being 
objectionable  on  account  of  its  deliquescence,  this  preparation  is  often 
preferred,  as  the  presence  of  Lime  obviates  the  inconvenience. 

Prep.  Take  Hydrate  of  Potash  3 j.,  Lime  3 j. ; rub  together,  ami  keep  in  a well- 
closed  vessel,  L.  [Ay.  Potassa,  q.  s.;  evaporate  in  a clean-covered  Iron  vessel  to 
to  Jrd  (Jth,  D.)  its  volume,  add  slaked  Lime  till  the  fluid  is  of  the  consistence  of 
firm  pulp.  Preserve  the  product  in  well-covered  vessels,  E.  D.] 

Action.  Uses.  Caustic ; made  into  a paste  with  Rectified  Spirit,  and 
applied,  the  neighbouring  parts  being  defended  with  sticking-plaster. 

Liquor  Potassa,  L.  Potassa  (Caustic.®,  D.)  Aqua,  E. 

Prep.  Tako  Cart.  Potash  gxv.  [(dry  Jiv.,  E./  (of  Commerce  2 parts,  D.)J  Lime 
jvllj.  (fresh  burnt  Jij.,  E. ; 2 parts,  D.l,  At y.  desl.  boiling  cong.  j.  (Aq.  fyxlv.,  E.; 
15  parts,  D.)  Dissolve  the  Carb.  Pot.  in  C.Gs  of  the  Aq.  (In  fgxxxviij.,  E.) 
Slake  the  Lime  with  a little  water  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  then  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Aq.  (Slake  with  fjvij.,  and  convert  it  into  Milk  of  Lime,  E.) 
Mix  the  liquors  in  a closo  vessel,  and  agitate  till  they  are  cold.  [(Add  the  Milk 
of  Lime  to  the  boiling  solution  of  tho  Carb.,  in  about  8 successive  portions,  boil- 
ing briskly  for  a few  minutes  after  each  addition,  E.)  (Mix  the  salt  with  the 
slaked  Lime,  and  add  the  rest  of  the  Aq.  ; when  the  mixture  has  cooled,  put  it 
into  a well-closed  bottle,  and  agitate  frequently  for  S days,  I).)]  Set  it  aside  for 
the  Carb.  Lime  to  settle,  pom’  off  tho  supernatant  liquor,  and  keep  it  in  a well- 
stoppered  green  glass  bottle.  [(Pour  the  whole  into  a deep,  narrow  glass  vessel 
for  24  hours,  then  with  a siphon  draw  off  tho  clear  liquid,  which  ought  to  be  at 
least  fgxxxv.,  and  of  a Sp.  Gr.  =1072,  E.)  (When  the  Carbonate  of  Lime 
has  settled,  decant  the  clear  liquor,  and  keep  it  in  well-stoppered  green  glass 
bottles.  Sp.  Gr.  = 1080,  D.)] 

The  Lime,  having  a strong  affinity  for  Carb',  unites  with  that  of 
the  Carb.  Pot.;  the  insoluble  Carb.  of  Lime  being  precipitated,  the 
free  Potash  remains  in  solution.  Filters  are  not  employed,  because 
the  Potash  destroys  all  organic  matter,  and  the  process  is  tedious. 
The  solution  should  be  as  little  as  possible  exposed  to  the  air,  as  it 
absorbs  Carb'.  The  purity  will  depend  upon  the  Carbonate  of  Potash 
and  Lime,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  water  employed.  Dr.  Christison 
states  that  decomposition  of  the  Carb.  is  accelerated  by  ebullition. 

Prop.  Solution  of  Potash  is  colourless,  transparent,  somewhat  oily- 
looking,  without  odour,  but  of  an  extremely  acrid,  caustic  taste.  The 
quantity  of  real  Potnsli  in  solutions  of  different  Sp.Gr.  was  ascertained 
by  Dalton,  (v.  Brandc,  Chem.  p.  541.)  It  feels  soapy  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  is  highly  alkaline,  rapidly  absorbs  Carb'  from  the 
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air,  must  therefore  he  kept  in  well-stoppered  green  glass  bottles,  be- 
cause it  acts  on  those  made  of  flint  glass.  It  forms  soaps  with  oils 
and  fats,  and  powerfully  decomposes  many  salts,  as  those  of  Ammonia, 
of  the  Earths  and  Metals,  throwing  down  their  oxides,  many  of  which 
it  redissolves  when  added  in  excess.  It  corrodes  both  animal  and 
vegetable  textures,  and  precipitates  from  vegetable  infusions  any  alka- 
lis or  neutral  principles,  while  itself  combines  with  their  acids. 

Tests.  Sp.  Gr.  1 -063  (L.  P.)  browns  Turmeric,  and,  like  other 
salts  of  Potash,  throws  down  a yellow  precipitate  with  Chloride  of  Pla- 
tinum, which  is  insoluble  in  Spirit.  It  should  not  effervesce  with  N', 
or  become  milky  on  the  addition  of  Lime-water,  and  thus  show  the 
absence  of  Carb'.  When  saturated  with  N',  scarcely  anything  should 
be  precipitated  by  Carbonate  of  Soda  (showing  that  no  Lime  or 
metallic  impurity  is  present),  nor  with  Chlor.  Barium  (no  Sulphates), 
nor  with  Nitr.  Silver  (no  Chlorides). 

Inc.  Acids,  Acidulous  and  Ammoniacal  Salts,  Earthy  and  Metallic 
Salts,  Chloride  and  Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid,  Antilithic,  Diuretic,  Resolvent,  Alterative. 

Antidotes.  Oil,  Acids,  Vinegar,  Lemon-juice. 

I).  llf.v. — f3j.  gradually  increased,  with  Infusion  of  Orange  Peel, 
&c. 


POTASSU  IODIDUM,  L.  E.  PoTASS.li  II VD  RIO  DAS,  D. 

Iodide  of  Potassium.  Ioduret  of  Potassium.  Hydriodate  of  Potash. 

F.  Iodure  de  Potassium.  G.  Iod  Ivalium. 

Iodide  of  Potassium  (K  I =166)  was  first  made  by  Courtois  in 
1812.  Though  of  recent  discovery,  it  has  already  had  several  names. 
It  exists  in  Sea  as  well  as  in  some  Mineral  waters,  in  Sea-weeds  and 
Sponges,  and  was  first  employed  in  medicine  by  Coindet. 

Prop.  It  is  a colourless  salt,  sometimes  with  a slight  tinge  of  yel- 
low, of  an  acrid  saline  taste ; often  opaque,  but,  when  carefully  pre- 
pared, transparent,  and  crystallized  in  cubes  or  in  quadrangular  prisms. 
These  contain  no  water  of  crystallization,  but  some  is  often  lodged 
between  the  plates  of  the  crystals : hence  they  decrepitate  when  heated, 
fuse  at  a low  red  heat,  and  volatilize  unchanged.  Permanent  in  dry 
air ; soluble  in  § of  its  own  weight  of  water,  very  soluble  in  Alcohol  of 
Sp.  Gr.  ‘850.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  the  mineral  acids,  Iodine 
being  evolved,  which  can  then  be  detected  by  the  blue  colour  produced 
by  the  starch  test.  The  same  effect  will  follow  if  the  salt  be  decom- 
posed by  Chlorine  or  a mixture  of  Chlorine  and  Nit'.  It  renders 
Iodine  more  soluble  both  in  Water  and  in  Alcohol.  AVhen  dissolved, 
solution  of  Acetate  of  Lead  produces  a yellow  precipitate  (Iodide  of 
Lead),  and  Protonitrate  of  Mercury  a greenish  Iodide  of  Mercury  ; 
the  Pcrnitrate,  or  Bichloride  of  Mercury,  causes  a greyish-red,  which 
soon  becomes  brilliant  red  ( Biniodide  of  Mercury),  which  is  redissolved 
by  an  excess  of  either  Iodide  of  Potassium  or  of  Corrosive  Sublimate. 
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Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  making  this  salt ; but  we 
shall  restrict  ourselves  to  those  adopted  by  the  British  Pharmacopeias. 

Prep.  L.  E.  Iodine  ^vj.  (dry  Jv.  E.),  Carl.  Pot.  ^iv.  (dry  5ij.  and  jvj.  E.J, 
Iron  filings  ^ij.  (line  Iron  wire  Jiij.  E.),  Aq.  dest.  Ovj.  (Water  Oiv.  E.)  Mix 
Iodine  with  Aq.  Oiv.,  and  add  Iron,  stirring  frequently  with  a spatula  for  half 
an  hour.  (Boil  the  Iodine,  Iron,  and  part  of  the  water  together  in  a glass 
matrass,  at  first  gently,  and  then  briskly,  until  about  f^ij.  remain,  E.)  Apply  a 
gentle  heat,  and  when  the  liquid  becomes  greenish  add  the  Curb.  Potash,  dis- 
solved in  the  rest  of  the  water.  (While  hot,  add  the  Carb.  Pot.,  dissolved  in  a 
few  ounces  of  the  water,  and  stir  carefully,  E.)  Filter,  and  wash  the  powder 
with  boiling  Aq.  dost.,  Oij.  (a  little  water,  E.),  and  again  filter.  Evaporate  the 
mixed  liquor  (at  a temperature  below  boiling,  E.j  that  crystals  may  form,  (to 
dryness  ; purify  this  from  Oxide  of  Iron,  <fec.,  by  dissolving  in  less  than  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  water,  or  by  boiling  it  in  twice  its  own  weight  of  rectified 
spirit,  filtering  the  solution,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize.  More  crystals 
may  be  obtained  by  concentrating  and  cooling  the  residual  liquor,  E.) — Iodide  of 
Iron  is  first  formed,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  Carb.  Pot..  Protocarbonate  of 
Iron  falls  down,  and  the  Iodide  of  Potassium,  which  remains  in  solution,  is  con- 
centrated, after  being  filtered,  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 

D.  Triturate  Iodine  1 part,  with  Aq.  dest.  1G  parts,  and  put  the  mixture  in 
a glass  vessel.  Dilute,  Sul1  7 parts,  with  Aq.  dest.  32  parts,  and  pour  it  upon 
Sulphuret  of  Iron  in  coarse  powder  5 parts,  in  a matrass,  with  a tube  at- 
tached to  the  neck,  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing 
the  Iodine  and  water  (to  generate  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  gas).  Pass  the  gas 
through  the  mixture  until  the  Iodine  disappears.  (Sulphur  is  thrown  down, 
and,  the  Iodine  uniting  with  the  nascent  Hydrogen,  Hydriod'  remains  in  solu- 
tion.) Filter  the  liquor  (to  get  rid  of  the  Sulphur),  concentrate  by  boiling  to 
one-eighth,  and  filter  again  ; (boiling  is  objectionable,  as  Iodine  is  given  oil',  and 
C'  is  absorbed,  c. ;)  then  add  solution  of  Carb.  Pot.  q.  s.  till  effervescence  ceases. 
(Carb'  is  disengaged,  and  Hydriodate  of  Potash,  or  Iodide  of  Potassium  remains 
in  solution.)  Evaporate  to  dryness,  and  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  heat  the  re- 
maining white  salt  in  Rectified  Spirit  G parts.  Filter,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
and  preserve  the  residue  in  well-stopped  vessels. 

Tests.  This  salt  is  apt  to  be  contaminated  with  water,  Carbonate  of 
Potash,  Chloride  of  Potassium  or  of  Sodium,  and  Iodate  of  Potash. 
L.  P.  S'  and  Starch  added  together  render  the  solution  blue,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Iodine  being  set  free.  It  alters  the  colour  of  Turmeric 
very  slightly,  that  of  Litmus  not  at  all  (proving  the  absence  both  of 
acid  and  alkali,  or  of  such  salts).  It  loses  no  weight  wdien  subjected 
to  heat  (any  Iodate  of  Potash  will  be  decomposed,  and  Oxygen  escape, 
and  loss  of  weight  will  also  occur  from  evaporation  of  water). 
Totally  soluble  in  Aq.  and  in  Alcohol  (Carbonate  of  Potash  is  not  so- 
luble in  the  latter).  The  E.  C.  state  that  the  solution  is  not  affected, 
or  is  merely  rendered  hazy,  by  solution  of  Nitr.  Bar.,  but  will  form  an 
oily-looking  mixture  with  the  water.  (If  the  Carbonate  is  present,  an 
insoluble  Carb.;  if  Iodate  of  Potash,  a white  precipitate  of  Iodate  of 
Baryta ; so  with  Lime-water,  a white  Carb.  Lime  will  be  formed.) 
“Gr.  10  of  this  salt  are  sufficient  to  decompose  gr.  10’24  of  Nitr.  Silver. 
What  is  precipitated  (Iodide  Silver)  is  partly  dissolved  by  Nit',  and 
partly  altered  in  appearance,  which  is  not  the  case  when  Ammonia  (be- 
ing insoluble  in  it)  is  added.”  L.  If  it  decomposes  a larger  proportion 
of  Nitr.  Silver  than  above  stated,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  presence 
of  Chloride  of  Potassium.  The  E.  C.  suite  that  a solution  of  gr.  v.  in 
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Aq.  dest.  fjj.,  precipitated  by  excess  of  sol.  Nitr.  Silver,  and  then 
agitated  in  a bottle  with  a little  Aqua  Ammonia:,  yields  quickly  by 
subsidence  a clear  supernatant  liquid,  which  is  not  altered  by  an  ex- 
cess of  Nitr',  or  is  rendered  merely  hazy.  Here  the  Nitr.  Silver  will 
throw  down  any  Chlorine  present  as  a Chloride  of  Silver,  which  is  so- 
luble in  Ammonia,  while  a very  small  proportion  of  the  Iodide  of  Sil- 
ver is  taken  up.  “ In  the  clear  fluid,  Nitr'  added  to  saturation  of  the 
Ammonia,  or  in  excess,  will  make  the  Chlor.  Silver  reappear  in  the 
form  of  a white  precipitate ; but  if  there  was  no  alkaline  Chloride  in 
the  salt,  the  clearness  of  the  fluid  will  scarcely  be  disturbed.” 

Inc.  Acids,  Acidulous  and  Metallic  Salts. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant,  Stimulant  of  the  Absorbents,  Diuretic ; in 
Venereal  nodes  and  Rheumatism. 

Antidotes.  Evacuate  the  stomach;  give  Demulcents;  obviate  In- 
flammation, and  allay  Irritation. 

D.  gr.  vj. — gr.x. ; Sj.  even  3ij.  have  been  given. 

Unguentum  Pqtass.e  Hydriodatis,  D.  Ointment  of  (the  Iiy- 
driodate)  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

Prep.  Mix  Hydriodate  of  Potash  (i.  e.  Iodide  of  Potassium)  3j.,  Prepared 
Lard  3j. 

This  being  a simple  ointment,  and  devoid  of  colour,  is  preferable  for 
some  frictions,  as  it  does  not  stain  the  skin.  It  may  be  employed 
much  stronger  than  in  the  above  preparation. 

Unguentum  Iodinii  Compositum,  L.  Unguentum  Iodinei,  E. 
Compound  Ointment  of  Iodine.  Ointment  of  Ioduretted  Iodide  of 
Potassium. 

Prep.  Iodine  3ft.,  Iodide  of  Potassium  3 j.,  Rectified  Spirit  f3j,  lard  gij.  Rub 
together  the  Iotflue  and  Iodide  of  Potassium  with  the  Spirit.  Mix  with  the 
Lard  (the  same  proportions,  omitting  the  Spirit,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Promotes  absorption  ; is  therefore  employed  in  en- 
larged glands,  bronchocele,  &c. 

Tinctura  Iodinii  Composita,  L.  Compound  Tincture  of  Iodine. 

Prep.  Macerate  Iodine  *j.,  Iodide  of  Potassium  tip,  in  Rectified  Spirit  Oij.,  till 
they  are  dissolved,  then  strain. 

_ 'f  he  presence  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  increases  the  solubility  of  Io- 
dine, and  retains  it  in  solution;  so  that  it  may  be  added  to  water 
without  decomposition,  or  it  may  be  given  in  Sherry  wine. 

D.  111_x.— f3j. 

Liquor  Potassii  Iodidi  Compositus,  L.  Iodinei  Liquor  Com- 
positus,  E.  Compound  Solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium.  Solution 
of  Ioduretted  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Iodide  of  Potassium  gr.  x.  (3 j.  E.),  Iodine  gr.  v.  (3ij.  E.)  in 
Aq.  dest.  OJ.  (fjxvj.  Agitate,  and  apply  a gcntlo  heat,  E.) 

The  solution  of  the  E.  C.  is  a strong  one,  that  of  the  L.  P.  a weak 
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one  ; the  doses  must  therefore  be  apportioned  accordingly.  It  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  may  be  given  diluted  with  water. 

D.  f3ij. — f3iv.  L. ; of  the  E.  preparation,  TT(v.  to  IRxv. 

Potassii  Bromidum,  L. 

Bromide  of  Potassium.  Hydrobromate  of  Potash.  F.  Bromure  de 

Potassium.  G.  Brom  Kalium. 

Bromide  of  Potassium  (K  Br  = 1 1 8),  discovered  by  Balard  in  1 826 ; 
introduced  into  the  L.  P.  of  1836.  The  only  officinal  salt  of  Bromine. 

Prop.  It  is  white,  without  odour,  of  a sharp  saline  taste;  crystal- 
lizes in  transparent  cubes,  or  four-sided  flattish  prisms,  without  any 
water  of  crystallization.  Readily  dissolves  in  Aq.,  less  so  in  Alcohol. 
When  heated,  the  crystals  decrepitate,  and  may  be  fused  without  de- 
composition. Readily  decomposed  by  Chlorine,  ■which  expels  the 
Bromine  ; so  also  by  the  mineral  acids,  acidulous  salts,  and  the  metallic 
salts.  This  salt  consists  of  66T  parts  of  Bromine  with  33'9  of  Potas- 
sium in  100  parts,  (v.  Tests  for  Potassium  and  Bromine.) 

Prep.  Add  Iron-filings  Jj.,  and  then  Bromine  f y ij.,  to  Aq.  dot.  Oj  B. ; stir  for 
half  an  hour.  Apply  a gentle  heat  till  tho  colour  becomes  greenish  i Bromide  of 
Iron  being  'formed).  Then  add  Curb,  of  Potash  ij.  and  jj.  dissolved  in  Aq. 
dest.  Oj  6.  Filter,  wash  what  remains  (Proto-Carbonate  of  Ironi  in  boiling  Aq. 
(lest.  Oij.  Filter  again,  mix  the  two  liquors  and  evaporate  to  obtain  crystals 
(Bromide  of  Potassium).  In  the  first  part  of  this  process  the  Iron  and  Bromine, 
combining  together,  form  a Bromide  of  Iron.  On  the  addition  of  the  Carb. 
Potash,  the  Oxygen  of  the  Potash,  combining  with  the  Iron,  forms  tho  Prot- 
oxide of  Iron,  and  this  with  the  Carb'.  forms  an  insoluble  Carb.  Iron  ; the  Bro- 
mine and  Potassium,  set  free,  combine  and  form  the  required  Bromide  of 
Potassium. 

Tests.  Crystals  should  be  colourless,  totally  soluble  in  water,  and 
not  affect  Litmus  or  Turmeric,  as  it  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  Sul' 
and  Starch  added  together  render  it  yellow  (as  characteristic  of  Bro- 
mine). Subjected  to  heat,  they  lose  no  weight  (because  no  water 
is  expelled).  Chlor.  Bar.  throws  down  nothing  from  the  solution, 
showing  the  absence  of  Sulphates.  Or.  10  of  this  salt  are  capable  of 
acting  upon  gr.  14'28  of  Nitr.  Silver,  and  precipitating  a yellowish 
Bromide  Silver,  which  is  dissolved  by  Ammonia,  and  but  very  little 
by  Nit'.  If  a larger  quantity  of  Nitr.  Silver  is  precipitated,  a Chloride 
is  present,  probably  that  of  Potassium. 

Inc.  Acids,  Acidulous  Salts,  Metallic  Salts. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Alterative,  Deobstruent. 

D.  gr.  iij. — gr.  x.  three  times  a day. 

Carbonate  of  Potash. 

Subcarhonatc  of  Potash.  Salt  of  Tartar.  Salt  of  Wnrmicood.  Kali 

preeparatum.  F.  Carbonate  de  Potasse.  G.  Kohlensaures  Kali. 

As  this  salt  is  obtained  by  the  burning  of  vegetables,  it  must  have 
been  known  at  very  early  times.  Dioscorides  describes  it  by  the 
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name  ts^«  xkvfitcTms,  or  chits  sarmentorum,  ashes  of  vine-twigs. 
(“  cineris  lixivium.”  Pliny,  xxxviii.  c.  51.)  The  Arabs  are  usually 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  known  this  alkali  (al-A-a/i)  ; 
but  the  Hindoos,  in  works  from  which  the  Arabs  copied,  made  use  of 
the  ashes  of  plants.  Potash  is  found  in  most  of  the  alkaline-earthy 
minerals,  as  .Mica,  Felspar,  Leucite,  Nacrite.  Carbonate  of  Potash 
has  been  found  in  a few  mineral  springs.  It  is  probably  found  in  the 
juices  of  some  plants.  But  usually  Potash  is  combined  with  other 
acids,  then  forming  Acetates,  Malates,  Oxalates,  Tartrates,  &c. 

By  incineration,  the  Oxygen  of  the  vegetable  acid,  combining  with 
the  Carbon  of  the  vegetable  substance,  forms  Carb',  which,  combining 
with  the  disengaged  Potash,  forms  a Carbonate  of  Potash.  This,  in 
its  most  impure  state,  is  the  Potash  of  Commerce,  or  Rough  Potash 
of  Commerce.  To  obtain  this,  land  plants  are  burnt  in  countries 
where  forests  are  most  abundant,  as  N.  America,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Poland.  The  wood  is  piled  in  heaps  and  burnt  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  a place  sheltered  from  the  wind.  “ The  ashes  which  are 
left  consist  of  a soluble  and  insoluble  portion.  The  soluble  part  is 
made  up  of  the  Carb.  together  with  the  Sulphate,  Phosphate,  and  Sili- 
cate of  Potash,  and  the  Chlorides  of  Potassium  and  of  Sodium ; and  the 
insoluble  portion,  of  Carbonate  and  Subphosphate  of  Lime,  Alumina, 
Silica,  the  Oxides  of  Iron  and  Manganese,  and  a little  carbonaceous 
matter  that  had  escaped  incineration.”  (Wood  and  Baclie.) 

Potass.®  Carbonas  jmpura,  L.  Lixivus  Cinis,  D.  Impure 

Carbonate  of  Potash.  Potashes.  Pcarlashes. 

This  is  prepared  on  the  great  scale  by  subjecting  to  the  action  of 
flame  crude  or  Black  Potash,  the  black  salt  of  American  manufacturers. 
Instead  of  fusing  it  to  make  the  Potashes  of  Commerce,  the  alkaline 
mass  is  transferred  to  a large  oven-shaped  or  reverberatory  furnace, 
where  the  flame  is  made  to  play  over  it ; and  being  well  stirred  about, 
the  black  impurities  are  burnt  out,  and  the  mass  becomes  a caustic 
salt  of  a white  colour  (W.  and  B.)  with  a tinge  of  blue,  and  consti- 
tutes the  Pearlush  of  Commerce. 

American  Potash  and  American  Pearlash  (2),  as  ascertained  by 
Vauquelin,  contained  in  1152  parts, 


Russian  Potash  yields  772  parts  of  Caustic  Hydrate;  it  used  to  be 
very  impure,  but  is  now  more  carefully  prepared.  For  commercial 
purposes  it  is  extremely  necessary  to  have  modes  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  alkali  contained  in  any  specimen  of  Commercial  Potash. 
This  is  done  by  the  process  of  Alkalimetry, 

Uses.  Chiefly  pharmaceutical. 


Caust.Hydr 
of  Potash 

(2) 


754  „ 80  „ 4 „ C „ 308 
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Potass*  Carbonas,  L.  E.  Potass*  Carbonas  b Lixivo  Ci- 

nerb,  D.  Purified  Potash.  Pearlash. 

This  is  Carbonate  of  Potash,  which  is  not  quite  pure,  hut  which  is 
prepared  by  subjecting  the  Potash  or  Pearlash  of  Commerce  to  Iixivia- 
tion  and  granulation. 

Prep.  L.  P.  Dissolve  Impure  Carb.  Potash  ltdj.  in  Arp  dest.  Ojft.  and  strain. 
Pour  into  a proper  vessel,  and  evaporate  the  water.  When  the  liquor  has  be- 
come thick,  stir  constantly  with  a spatula  until  the  salt  concretes.  D.P.  Mix 
and  macerate  Pearlash,  in  coarse  powder  lijj.,  in  Aq.  Ibj.;  filter  the  lixivium, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness,  continually  stirring  during  the  latter  part  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  coarse  powder  obtained  is  to  be  preserved  in  close  vessels.  If  the 
Potashes  he  not  sufficiently  pure  before  they  are  dissolved,  let  them  be  roasted 
in  a crucible  until  they  become  white. 

By  this  process  the  insoluble  impurities,  chiefly  of  an  earthy  nature, 
are  removed,  and  the  salt  is  obtained  in  a small  granular  state, 
white,  caustic,  and  deliquescent.  It  usually  contains  water,  some  Sul- 
phate of  Potash,  Chlorides  of  Potassium  and  of  Calcium,  and  Silica. 

Tests.  Almost  entirely  dissolved  by  water ; deliquescent ; renders 
Turmeric  brown.  100  parts  lose  16  (20,  E.)  of  water  bjr  a strong 
heat,  and  26‘3  parts  of  Carb'  on  the  addition  of  Sulph'.  When  super- 
saturated with  Nitric',  neither  Carbonate  of  Soda  nor  Chloride  of 
Barium  throw  down  anything  (Nitrate  of  Baryta  only  a haze,  E.), 
and  Nitr.  Silver  but  little. 

Potass*  Carbonas,  L.  Potass*  Carbonas  purom,  E.  Po- 
tass* Carbonas  e Tartari  Crystallis,  D. 

Carbonate  of  Potash  (IC  0,  C 0„  -f- 1 5 II  0 = 83-5  + 14110  = 88, 
if  crystallized)  is  in  white  roundish  grains ; sometimes  it  may  be  crys- 
tallized from  a strong  solution,  by  slow  cooling,  in  opaque  rhombic 
octahedrons.  The  taste  acrid,  alkaline,  and  nauseous ; odour  none  ; 
so  deliquescent  as  to  form  a liquid,  which  used  to  be  called  Oleum 
Tartari  per  deliquium  ; soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  insoluble  in 
Alcohol;  alkaline  in  its  reaction  on  Turmeric  and  the  infusion  of  Cab- 
bage, &c.  Composed  of  Ii  O 57'6,  C'  2 6 '4,  Aq.  16  = 100. 

Prep.  Under  the  article  Potasete  Carbonas  the  I..  P.  directs  that  a more 
pure  Carbonate  of  Potasli  may  be  prepared  by  subjecting  the  crystals  of  Bicar- 
bonate of  Potash  to  a red  heat.  This  salt  by  losing  1 eq.  of  Carb'  is  necessarily 
converted  into  the  Carbonate.  The  E.  P.  gives  the  same  formula : but  adds 
another  and  a cheaper  formula,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  D.  P. 
This  consists  in  igniting  purified  Bitartrate  of  Potash  {Cream  of  Tartar I,  wiien 
a dark-coloured  powder,  consisting  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  and  Charcoal,  com- 
monly called  black  flax,  is  obtained.  This  is  roasted  in  a crucible  without  a 
cover,  when  the  charcoal  is  burnt  away,  and  the  residue  lixiviated,  and  the  so- 
lution evaporated  to  dryness.  The  salt  is  granulated  by  brisk  agitation  towards 
the  close  of  the  operation,  and  then  heated  nearly  to  redness.  It  is  a tolerably 
pure  Carb.  Potash,  which  must  be  preserved  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

Tests.  1 1 ought  to  lose  no  weight  (that  is  water)  at  a low  red 
heat;  and  a solution  supersaturated  with  pure  Nit'  is  precipitated 
either  faintly,  or  not  at  all,  by  solution  of  Nitr.  Baryta  or  Nitr.  Silver, 
proving  the  absence  both  of  Sulph.  Potash  and  of  Chloride  Potassium, 
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occasionally  present  from  purified  Pearlash  being  substituted  for  the 
pure  Carbonate.  Silica  may  be  detected  by  a cloudiness  or  fleecy 
precipitate  forming  on  N'  or  H Cl',  being  added  to  neutralization, 
evaporating  and  igniting  the  residue : any  Silica  will  be  insoluble  in 
water.  The  C'  is  readily  recognized  by  effervescing  with  any  of  the 
acids,  and  by  forming  a milky  solution  with  Lime-water.  The  Car- 
bonate which  is  formed  will  effervesce  and  dissolve  in  Acetic  acid.  A 
white  precipitate  (Carbonate  of  Magnesia)  is  also  formed  when  this 
salt  is  added  to  a solution  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia ; as  this  does  not 
take  place  when  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  is  added,  this  Sulphate  is  a 
useful  test  for  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other.  With  Bi- 
chloride of  Mercury  a brick-red  precipitate  of  Binoxide  of  Mercury  is 
formed. 

Inc.  Acids  and  Acidulous  Salts,  Hydrochlorate  and  Acetate  of 
Ammonia,  Lime-water,  Chloride  of  Calcium,  Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 
Alum,  and  several  other  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  salts. 

Action.  Uses.  Corrosive,  Antacid,  and  Poisonous  like  Liq.  Potass®, 
Diuretic,  Resolvent,  milder  than  Liquor  Potass®,  Antilithic.  Often 
employed  for  making  effervescing  Draughts.  Curb.  Potass®  gr.  xx.zx 
Cit'  or  Tar'  gr.  xviij.  or  f3iv.  of  Lemon-juice. 

D.  gr.  x. — 3ft. 

Antidotes.  Vinegar,  Oil,  Lemon-juice. 

Potass.®  Carbonatis  Liquor,  L.  Pot.  Carb.  Aqua,  D.  Solu- 
tion of  Carb.  of  Potash.  Aqua  Kali.  Oleum  Tartari  per  deliquium. 

Liquor  Potasses  Subcarbonatis. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Carb.  qf  Potash  jxx.  (from  crystals  of  Tartar  1 part,  D.),  in 
Aq.  dest.  Oj.  (2  parts,  D.)  Filter.  Sp.  Gr.=l-473,  L.;  1320,  D. 

d.  mx.-f3j. 


PoTASS/E  Bicarbonas,  L.  E.  D. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potash.  Potasses  Curltonas.  Perfectly  Saturated 
Carbonate  of  Potash.  Aerated  Kali.  G.  Doppelt  Kohlensaures 
Kali.  F.  Bicarbonate  de  Potassc. 

This  salt  (K  0,  2C  O3+Aq  = 101 ) was  first  prepared  by  Car- 
theuser  in  1 752,  and  examined  by  Bergmann,  who  devised  various 
modes  of  preparing  it.  The  older  chemists  obtained  it  by  simply  ex- 
posing Carbonate  of  Potash  for  some  months  to  the  air,  or  to  an  at- 
mosphere charged  with  Carb'  until  sufficient  gas  was  absorbed.  It 
may  also  be  prepared  as  in  the  L.P.  by  passing  a stream  of  Carb' 
gas  through  a solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  to  saturation. 

Prop.  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  is  a colourless  and  transparent  crys- 
talline salt ; its  crystal  is  a modification  of  a right  oblique  angled 
prism.  Its  taste  is  much  milder  than  that  of  the  Carbonnte,  and  it 
has  so  little  alkalinity  as  to  colow  Turmeric  paper  only  slightly.  It  is 
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soluble  in  about  4 parts  of  water  at  GO0,  and  in  five  sixths  of  hot 
water;  boiling  water  speedily  decomposes  it  from  the  expulsion  of 
Carb.',  and  it  becomes  a Sesquicarbonatc.  It  is  insoluble  in  Alcohol. 
Exposed  to  a red  heat  it  loses  1 equivalent  of  Carb',  likewise  any  water 
which  may  be  deposited  within  its  crystals,  and  is  converted  into  the 
Carbonate  of  Potash.  Hence  this  method  (p.76)  is  adopted  to  procure 
the  pure  Carbonate.  The  Carb'  in  this  salt  is  readily  detected  by 
its  abundant  effervescence  with  acids,  likewise  by  the  insoluble  preci- 
pitate formed  by  it  in  Lime  or  Baryta  water.  But  a moderately  diluted 
solution  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  yields  no  precipitate  with  Sulphate 
of  Magnesia  or  with  Bichloride  of  Mercury  ; hence  the  former  is  often 
prescribed  with  it  in  effervescence.  “ The  Bichloride  of  Mercury 
causes  a slight  white  precipitate  or  opalescence  with  it.”  (p.)  It  is 
composed  of  per  cent.  K 0 47‘53-f-C'  43'5G-f-Aq.  8'91  = 100. 

Prep.  L.  D.  Dissolve  Carb.  Potash  It) vj.  (prepared  from  Pearlasb  1 part,  D.) 
in  Aq.  dcst.  cong.  1.  (2  parts,  D.)  Pass  Carb'  (obtained  by  acting  on  white 
marble  with  diluted  Muff,  D.)  through  the  solution  (till  it  becomes  turbid; 
filter,  and  again  transmit  the  gas,  D.)  to  saturation.  Apply  a gentle  heat,  to 
re-dissolve  any  crystals  that  may  have  formed,  put  the  solution  in  a cool  place 
to  crystallize.  Dry  the  crystals  (without  heat,  and  keep  in  a well-stoppered 
bottle,  D.) 

E.  Mix  Carb'  of  Ammonia  3 iff  6.  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  with  Carb.  of 
Potash  3 vj. ; triturate  them  thoroughly  together.  Add  gradually  a very  little 
water,  till  a smooth  uniform  pulp  is  formed.  Dry  this  at  a temperature  not 
exceeding  140”,  triturating  occasionally.  Continue  the  heat  till  a fine  powder 
devoid  of  ammoniacal  odour  is  obtained. 

In  the  L.  and  D.  processes  the  Carb.  Pot.  takes  an  additional  Eq.  of 
Carb',  being  converted  into  the  Bicarbonate,  but  pressure  is  required 
for  the  proper  absorption  of  the  gas.  In  that  of  E.  the  Ammonia,  and 
a small  portion  of  the  Carb',  are  expelled  by  the  heat ; the  remainder 
unites  with  the  Carb.  Potash  to  form  the  Bicarbonate. 

Tests.  The  usual  impurities  in  this  salt  being  Carbonate  or  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  Chloride  of  Potassium,  the  P.  tests  are  intended  to  detect 
them.  L.  E.  Totally  dissolved  by  water  (unless  impure) ; the  solution 
slightly  changes  the  colour  of  Turmeric,  but  highly  if  the  Carbonate  be 
present.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  throws  down  nothing  from  this  solu- 
tion, unless  it  be  heated.  A large  portion  of  the  Carbonate,  Dr.  C.  says 
even  SO  per  cent.,  may  be  present,  without  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  de- 
tecting it,  when  mixed  with  the  Bicarbonate.  The  E.P.  states  that  a 
solution  in  40  parts  of  water  does  not  give  a brick-red  precipitate 
with  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate ; but  it  will  do  so  “ if  the  salt 
contains  even  so  little  as  a hundredth  part  of  Carbonate”  (c),  except 
when  Chloride  of  Sodium  is  present.  After  the  addition  of  excess  of 
Nitric',  Chloride  of  Barium  or  Nitrate  of  Baryta  throws  down  nothing 
(unless  Sulphates  be  present),  and  Nitrate  of  Silver  very  little  if  any- 
thing (if  Chlorides  be  absent),  by  a red  heat  100  parts  lose  307  of 
Carb.'  and  of  water.  If  the  crystals  be  moist,  the  loss  of  water  will 
be  greater  ; and  if  Carb'  be  deficient,  the  loss  will  be  less. 

Inc.  Nearly  the  same  as  with  Carbonate  of  Potash.  Acids,  acid- 
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ulous  salts,  Acetate  and  Hydroclilorate  of  Ammonia,  Lime-water, 
Chloride  of  Calcium,  alkaline,  earthy  and  metallic  salts. 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid,  antiiithic,  diuretic,  resolvent. 

D.  9 ft— 3ft  or  3j.  For  effervescing  draughts,  20  grs.  Bicarb. 
Potash  = 15  grs.  of  Cryst.  Cit'  or  Tar',  or  f 5 i i j ft  of  Lemon-juice. 

Liquor  Potass.®  Effervescens.  L.  Potassaj  Aqua  Effer- 
vbscens.  E.  Effervescing  solution  of  potash. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Bicarb.  Potash  jj.  in  Aij.  dest.  Oj.  Pass  through  the  solution 
Carb'  gas  under  pressure,  (more  than  sufficient  for  saturation.  Preserve  the 
solution  in  well-stoppered  vessels,  L.)  Tills  may  he  extemporaneously  imitated 
by  pouring  a bottle  of  soda-water  It.  e.  Carbonic  acid  water)  into  a tumbler  con- 
taining gr.  xx.  of  Bicarb,  of  Potash. 

This  is  a solution  of  Bicarb.  Potash  containing  Carb'  gas  in  excess. 
lemon  and  kali.  A mixture  of  powdered  white  sugar , dried  and 
powdered  citric  acid,  and  powdered  bicarbonate  of  potash,  employed 
for  making  extemporaneous  effervescing  draughts. 

pulveres  effervescentes.  The  E.  P.  orders  of  Tartaric  acid 
3j,  Bicarb.  Potash  Jj.  and  gr.  160.  Reduce  both  to  fine  powder,  and 
divide  into  16  parts.  Preserve  the  acid  and  alkaline  powders  in 
separate  papers  of  different  colours. 

POTASSII  (PoTASSAi,  D.)  SULPIIURETUM,  L.  E. 

Sulphuret  of  Potassium.  Hepar  Sulphtiris.  Kali  Sulphuratum. 
F.  Sulfttre  de  Potasse.  Sulfure  de  Potassium  Sulfate.  G.  Schwefel 
Kalium. 

The  Sulphuret  of  Potassium  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Liver  of  Sulphur.  The  solubility  of  Sulphur  in  an  alkaline  solution 
was  known  to  Geber ; but  Albertus  Magnus  taught  the  method  of 
procuring  Sulphuret  of  Potassium  by  fusion,  (p.) 

Prop.  When  carefully  prepared,  it  forms  a hard  brittle  solid,  of  a 
liver-brown  colour ; without  smell  when  dry,  but  emitting  a smell  of 
Hydrosulplmric' when  moistened;  taste  acrid  and  nauseous ; its  solu- 
tion in  water  is  of  an  orange  colour,  with  a strong  odour.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  becomes  moist  and  greenish-coloured,  and  then 
white  and  without  odour,  as  a Hydrosulphate  of  Potash  is  formed 
from  the  action  of  water  and  the  Oxygen,  which  combines  both  with 
the  Sulphur  and  the  Potassium ; ultimately  a Sulphate  of  Potash  is 
formed  from  the  escape  of  Hydrogen,  while  a portion  of  the  Sulphur 
is  deposited.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by  acids,  as  by  II  Cl',  as  they 
evolve  Hydrosulplmric  acid,  combine  with  the  Potash,  and  precipitate 
the  Sulphur ; as  also  by  most  of  the  metallic  salts,  of  which  the  metals 
me  deposited  in  the  form  of  Sulphurets.  According  to  Mr.  R.  Phillips, 
it  is  composed  of  3KS,KO,  SOa  = 256;  but  according  to  others,  of 
2 Eq.  of  Pentasulphuret  of  Potassium  with  1 of  Hyposulphite  of  Pot- 
ash, 2 KS10-}-KO,  S02. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Rub  together  Sulphur  Jj.,  C’arb.  Potash  3iv. ; heat  them  in  a 
covered  crucible  till  they  melt. 


no 
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When  Carb.  Pot.  is  melted  with  excess  of  Sulphur,  Garb'  is  ex- 
pelled. The  Oxygen  of  ijtlis  of  the  Potash  combines  with  1 part  of 
Sulphur  to  form  Sul',  which,  uniting  with  the  undccomposed  Potash, 
forms  1 Eq.  of  Sulphate  of  Potash.  Sulphuret  of  Potassium  is  at  the 
same  time  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Potassium  with  a portion  of  the 
Sulphur,  more  or  less  of  it  remaining  in  excess.  This  preparation, 
therefore,  is  a mixture  of  Per-  or  Pentasulphurct  of  Potassium  with 
Sulphate,  or  rather  Hyposulphite,  of  Potash. 

Tests.  Fresh  broken,  it  exhibits  a brownish-yellow  colour.  Dis- 
solved in  water,  or  in  almost  any  acid,  it  exhales  a smell  of  Hydrosul- 
phuric  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  is  of  a yellow  colour.  What  is 
thrown  down  by  Acetate  of  Lead  is  first  red,  but  it  afterwards  be- 
comes black.  Dr.  Pereira  has  ascertained  that  the  alkaline  mono- 
snlphurets  give  a black,  and  the  polysulphurets  a red  precipitate  with 
solutions  of  Lead.  If  the  Sulphuret  should  have  been  long  kept,  and 
have  become  changed,  these  characteristics  will  not  be  seen. 

Inc.  Acids  and  metallic  salts. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant,  Stimulant,  Diaphoretic.  E.rt.  Detergent. 

D.  grs.  iij. — x.  or  xv.  with  honey,  or  with  soap  made  into  pills. 
Ext.  as  an  ointment  with  lard,  or  in  a watery  solution  of  soap,  or  in 
baths,  1 part  to  1000  of  water. 

POTASS/E  SuLPHURETI  AqUA,  D. 

Prep.  Take  Washed  Sulphur  1 part,  Solution  of  Potash  11  parts.  Boil  for  10 
minutes.  Filter  through  paper.  Keep  the  liquor  in  well-closed  vessels.  Its 
Sp.  Gr.  = 1117.  By  the  mutual  reaction  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  water,  a solution  of  hyposulphite  and  of  hydrosulphatc  of  potash  is 
formed,  of  a deep  orange  colour. 

Action.  Uses.  As  above.  Internally  and  externally  in  cutaneous 
eruptions. 

D.  lljx. — f3j.  two  or  three  times  a day,  diluted  with  water. 


Fig.  10. 


Potaks.e  Sulphas,  L.  E.  D. 

Sulphate  of  Potash.  Kali  Vitriolatum.  Sal  Polychrestum.  F.  Sulfate 
de  Potasse.  G.  Schwefelstiures  Kali. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (K  O,  SO. ,=!!!!)  is  found  near  volcanoes,  in  a 
few  minerals  (Alum  and  Polyhalite),  some  mineral  waters,  in  many 
plants,  and  in  some  animal  secretions. 

Prop.  Sulphate  of  Potash  is  colourless  and 
without  odour,  of  a bitter  saline  taste ; usually 
seen  in  small  hard  crystals  formed  of  six-sided 
prisms  terminated  at  both  ends  by  six-sided 
pyramids;  the  prism  is  sometimes  absent,  or 
the  angles  are  modified,  or  the  crystal  is  double ; 
the  primary  form  is  a right  rhombic  prism,  or 
rhombic  octohedron.  The  crystals  are  unalter- 
able in  the  air,  insoluble  in  Alcohol,  but  soluble 
in  16  parts  of  water  at  60°  F.,  and  in  4 parts 
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at  212°.  They  contain  no  water  of  crystallization,  but  a little  me- 
chanically lodged  in  the  interstices  ; hence  they  decrepitate  when 
heated,  and  melt  at  a red  heat.  If  heated  with  Charcoal,  this  Salt  is 
converted  into  Sulphuret  of  Potassium. 

Prep.  L.E.D.  Take  of  the  Salt  remaining  after  the  preparation  of  Nitric1  (pure, 
E.)  Ibij.  expel  the  excess  of  acid  by  heating  the  salt  in  a crucible,  L.;  boil  what  re- 
mains in  boiling  Ag.  Cong.  ij.  till  a pellicle  forms.  [(Dissolve  in  boiling  Ag.  C.  ij. 
E.;  in  q.  s.  D.  I (Add  White  Marble  powdered  q.  s.  till  efl'ervescenco  ceases,  E. ; 
add  Carb.  of  Potash  from  Pearlash  q.  s.  I).)]  Filter  and  evaporate  (till  a 
pellicle  forms,  E. ; with  a very  gcntlo  heat,  D.) ; sot  asido  to  crystallize  ; pour 
off  the  liquor,  and  dry  the  crystals,  L. 

The  residual  salt  in  the  manufacture  of  Nitric'  is  Sulphate  of  Potash 
with  an  excess  of  Sulph'.  This  excess  the  L.  C.  directs  to  he  driven 
off  by  heat ; but  the  E.  P.  neutralizes  it  with  Marble,  and  the  D.  P. 
with  Carbonate  of  Potash. 

Tests.  This  salt  is  not  liable  to  adulteration,  but  the  L.  P.  gives  as 
its  characteristics,  the  sparing  solubility  in  water  and  insolubility  in 
Alcohol,  and  that  Chloride  of  Platinum  occasions  in  its  solution  a yel- 
low precipitate  (Chloride  of  Platinum  and  Potassium),  and  Chloride 
of  Barium  a white  one  (Sulphate  of  Baryta),  insoluble  in  Nitric  acid. 
No  change  ought  to  be  produced  in  the  colour  of  Litmus  or  of  Turme- 
ric paper ; no  precipitate  with  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Silver,  nor  any 
upon  the  addition  of  Ammonia  or  its  Sesquicarbonate. 

Inc.  Tartaric',  Chlorides  of  Barium  and  of  Calcium,  Acetate  and 
Diacetatc  of  Lead.  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Action.  Uses.  Mild  Cathartic  and  Deobstruent. 

D.  gr.x.— =fs. 

P/iarm.  Prep.  Pulvis  Ipecacuanha!  comp. 

Potass^e  Bisulphas,  L.  E.  D. 

Bisulphate  of  Potash.  Potasses  Supcrsulphas.  Sal  cnixum.  F.  Bi- 
sulfate de  Potasse.  G . Doppelt  Schwefelsaures  Kali. 

Bisulphate  of  Potash  (KO,  2 SOa  + 2HO=l 46)  is  obtained  as 
the  residual  salt  in  the  manufacture  of  Nitric',  and  must  have  been 
long  known ; but  the  mode  of  preparing  it  was  shown  by  Link  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Prop.  It  is  colourless  and  without 
odour,  but  has  a very  acid  bitter  taste. 

It  crystallizes  in  small  flat  prisms  be- 
longing to  the  right  rhombic  system, 
when  there  is  an  excess  of  Sulphuric 
acid.  Crystals  very  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  Alcohol  ; unalterable 
in  dry  air ; moderately  heated,  they  melt  into  an  oily-looking  fluid, 
and  at  a red  heat  lose  their  water  of  crystallization  and  one  propor- 
tion of  acid,  and  become  simple  Sulphate  of  Potash.  The  solution 
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reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  “ a solution  in  eight  waters  effervesces 
briskly  with  alkaline  Carbonates.”  E. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Dissolve  of  the  Salt  remaining  after  the  distillation  of  Nitric1 
(pure,  E.)  lbij . in  boiling  Aq.  Ovj.  Add  Sul'  ibj.  (commercial,  frvij.  and  fjj.,  E.|; 
concentrate  the  solution,  cool,  and  crystallize.  The  L.  C.  directs  (so  also  the 
E.  P. I an  excess  of  Sul'  to  prevent  tho  deposition  of  Sulphate  and  Sesqui- 
sulphate  of  Potash,  in  consequence  of  the  water  uniting  with  a portion  of  the 
Sulphuric  Acid  (p).  The  D.  C.  prepares  it  by  saturating  1 part  Sulph',  diluted 
with  6 parts  of  water,  with  Carb.  Potash  obtained  from  Pearlash  q.  g.;  then  add- 
ing as  much  acid  as  was  used  In  the  first  instance,  and  evaporating  so  that  the 
solution  may  crystallizo  on  cooling. 

Tests.  The  Sulph'  and  Potash  may  be  detected  by  their  respective 
tests,  and  this  salt  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Sulphate  of  Potash 
by  the  above  acid  characters. 

Inc.  Alkalis,  Earths,  and  their  Carbs. ; many  Metals,  and  Oxides. 

Action.  Uses.  Purgative.  Effervescing  Puigative  with  an  equal 
weight  of  cryst.  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

D.  3j. — 3ij.  diluted  with  water,  &c. 

Pul  vis  Salinus  Compositus,  E.  D.  Compound  Saline  Powder. 

Prep.  Take  Sulphate  Potash  yiij.,  Sulph.  Magnesia  and  pure  Muriate  of  Soda 
aa  jiv.  Dry  the  salts  separately  with  a gentle  heat ; pulverise  and  triturate 
them  well  together.  Preserve  the  compound  in  well-stopped  vessels. 

Action.  Uses.  This  is  a useful  combination  of  several  salts,  in 
which  some  degree  of  stimulant  is  combined  with  the  cathartic  proper- 
ties. It  may  be  beneficially  taken  in  costive  habits. 

D.  3ij. — 3iij.  dissolved  in  water. 

Potass.e  Sulphas  cum  Sulpiiure,  E.  Sal  Pohjchrestum  Glaseri. 

Glaser's  Sal  Polychrcst , 

Prep.  Mix  Nitrate  Potash  and  Sulphur  equal  parts ; throw  the  mixture  in 
small  portions  into  a red-hot  crucible ; when  the  deflagration  is  over,  and  the 
salt  cools,  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  preserve  it  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

Here  the  Sulphur  bums  with  its  characteristic  blue  flame,  taking 
Oxygen  from  the  Nitric  acid  of  the  Nitrate,  and  a Sulphate  of  Potash 
is  formed,  mixed  with  some  Sulphite,  it  is  supposed.  Nature  un- 
determined (Christison).  This  salt  is  much  more  soluble  than  Sul- 
phate of  Potash,  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  “ has  a sulphureous 
odour,  as  well  as  its  solution,  but  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  is  not  dis- 
engaged on  the  addition  of  a strong  acid.” 

Action.  Uses.  This  salt  acts  as  a mild  purgative,  and  may  be  given 
with  an  equal  weight  or  more  of  Bitartrate  of  Potash.  It  was  for- 
merly much  used  in  Dyspepsia  and  chronic  cutaneous  diseases.  Dr. 
Duncan  says  that  in  use  it  agrees  with  the  Sulphureous  waters. 

D.  3ft. — 3j. 
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Potass  a!  Nitras,  L.  E.  D.  Nitrum,  I). 

Nitrate  of  Potash.  Nitre.  Ni 'drum.  Sal  peine.  Saltpetre.  l\  Nitrate 

dc  Potasse.  Nitre.  G.  Salpeter.  Salpetersaures  Kali. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (K  0,  N 05  = 102),  Nitre,  or  Saltpetre,  being  a 
production  of  nature,  must  early  have  been  known,  especially  as  both 
the  Indians  and  Chinese  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  making 
of  fireworks,  and  the  former  have  an  early  process  for  making  Nitric', 
in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  Geber  and  other  Arabian  au- 
thors. The  names  neter  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  nitrum  in  ancient 
authors,  were  applied  to  Carbonate  of  Soda,  but  they  were  also  used  in 
a generic  sense. 

Nitre  is  found  effloresced  on  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  India,  where 
there  is  no  animal  matter,  and  being  washed  out,  a fresh  crop  is  formed 
after  a few  years.  The  soil  is  sandy,  with  mica  interspersed,  which 
will  continue  to  yield  a supply  of  Potash,  while  the  Nitric'  must  be 
furnished  by  the  combination  of  the  Oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  until 
its  Nitrogen,  probably,  as  suggested  by  Liebig,  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  Ammonia  which  he  has  proved  is  always  present  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Mr.  Stevenson  (Prinsep’s  Journ.  ii.  p.  23)  has  detailed  the 
process,  and  shown  that  the  saline  earth  contains  of  salts  soluble  in 
water.  Sulphate  of  Soda,  Muriate  of  Soda,  Nitrates  of  Lime  and  of 
Potash.  The  Nitrate  of  Lime  is  easily  converted  into  that  of  Potash 
by  lixiviating  the  saline  soil  over  a filter  of  wood-ashes,  which  con- 
tains Carbonate  of  Potash  (the  C'  combines  with  the  Lime,  and  the 
N'  with  the  Potash),  a Carbonate  of  Lime  is  precipitated,  and  the 
Nitrate  Potash  in  solution  is  evaporated  and  put  aside  to  crystallize. 
The  salt  obtained  contains  from  45  to  70  per  cent,  of  pure  Nitrate  of 
Potash.  It  is  redissolvcd  and  crystallized,  but  still  contains  impuri- 
ties, which  arc  termed  so  much  per  cent,  of  refraction.  The  ordinary 
kinds  arc  called  rough  or  crude  Saltpetre,  and  the  purer  East  India 
refined. 

In  Europe  Nitre  is  prepared  artificially  in  Nitre-beds  or  Nitre- walls, 
and  in  ditches  covered  by  sheds,  where  urine  is  added  to  different 
mixtures  of  earth  with  refuse  vegetables,  various  animal  substances, 
and  calcareous  matter,  &c.  The  whole  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air.  The  Nitrogen,  combining  with  the  Oxygen,  forms  Nitrates,  and 
the  foregoing  processes  being  adopted,  similar  results  are  obtained. 

Prop.  Nitrate  of  Potash  in  its  purified  state  is  colourless  and 
semi-transparent,  without  odour,  of  a sharp  and  cooling,  disagreeable, 
saline  taste ; crystallized  usually  in  long,  striated,  six-sided  prisms, 
terminated  at  each  extremity  with  dihedral  summits,  or  in  two  or  six 
converging  planes,  sometimes  in  a dodecahedron  formed  of  two  six- 
sided  pyramids  joined  base  to  base.  The  crystals  arc  anhydrous  and 
unalterable  in  the  air.  Sp.  Gr.  1'92.  Soluble  in  4 parts  of  water  at 
CO  , producing  cold,  and  in  an  equal  weight  of  boiling  water.  Insoluble 
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in  Alcohol,  and  sparingly  so  in 
dilute  Alcohol.  Heated  to  about 
660°,  it  melts  into  a transparent 
fluid  ; on  cooling,  it  forms  a white 
semi-transparent  mass,  which 
used  to  be  called  Sal  Prunella: 
when  run  into  small  balls.  By  a 
high  degree  of  heat.  Nitre  is  de- 
composed, Oxygen  gas  being  first 
given  off,  and  afterwards  mixed 
with  Nitrogen,  while  Hyponitrite 


of  Potash  is  left  behind.  Water  is  apt  to  be  lodged  between  the 
plates  of  the  crystals,  particularly  when  these  are  large  ; hence  in 
gunpowder  manufactories,  small  crystals,  if  equally  pure,  are  prefer- 
red. With  inflammable  substances  the  decomposition  of  Nitre,  when 
heated,  is  rapid,  light  and  heat  being  disengaged,  constituting  what 
is  called  the  deflagration  of  Nitre.  This  takes  place  also  with 
some  of  the  compound  acids,  into  which  Carbon  enters  as  a con- 
stituent. 

Prep.  Nitro  being  required  of  the  best  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder, that  of  commerce  is  usually  sufficiently  pure  for  medical  purposes. 
But  it  sometimes  requires  purification  to  the  extout  of  a single  solution,  and 
re-ciystallization,  as  in  the  D.  formula. 

Potassas  Nitras  purificatum,  D. 

Prep.  Take  Nitr.  Potash  one  part,  boiling  water  two  parts,  dissolve,  remove 
the  scum,  filter,  set  aside  for  crystals  to  form. 

Tests.  The  presence  of  Nitric'  and  of  Potash  may  be  detected  by 
their  respective  tests.  Nitre  should  be  entirely  soluble  in  distilled 
water.  The  solution  should  not  be  affected  by  Chloride  of  Barium 
(no  Sulphates),  nor  by  Nitrate  of  Silver  (no  Chlorides).  Calcareous 
salts  which  occur  only  in  rough  Nitre,  may  be  detected  by  the  Oxalate 
of  Ammonia,  throwing  down  a white  precipitate  of  Oxalate  of  Lime. 
Sulphate  of  Potash  is  now  seldom  found  in  the  best  Nitre,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  of  Chloride  of  Potassium  or  of  Sodium. 

Stic.  Sulph',  Alum,  the  Alkaline  and  Metallic  Sulphates. 

Action.  Uses.  Refrigerant,  Diuretic.  In  large  doses  an  irritant 
poison.  Ext.  Refrigerant  and  Detergent. 

D.  gr.  v. — gr.  xv.  with  Sugar,  or  in  water,  or  in  mucilaginous 
drinks. 

A ntidotes.  Remove  poison  from  Stomach,  allay  irritation,  and  sub- 
due inflammation. 

Off.  Prep.  Ung.  Sulphuris  comp.  L. 
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Potass®  Chloras,  L. 

Chlorate  of  Potash.  Oxymuriate  or  Hyperoxymwriate  of  Potash. 

F.  Chlorate  de  Potasse.  Muriate  Oxyyene  and  Hyperoxygene  tie 

Potasse.  G.  Chlorsaures  Natron. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  (K  0,  Cl  03  = 124),  though  previously  made, 
was  first  clearly  distinguished  from  other  salts  by  llerthollet.  It  is 
now  largely  manufactured  for  the  preparation  of  detonating  compounds 
and  lucifer  matches. 

Prop.  Chlorate  of  Potash  is  colourless,  in  small  brilliant  scales  or  qua- 
drangular crystals,  glittering  nnd  pearly  in  lustre,  not  unlike  those  of 
Boracic'.  Taste  cool,  penetrating,  and  austere,  something  resembling 
that  of  Nitre.  Like  it,  the  crystals  are  anhydrous  and  unalterable  in 
the  air.  Sp.  Gr.  1 '98.  Soluble  in  about  30  parts  of  water  at  32°  F.,  in 
18  parts  at  60°,  and  at  212°  F.  in  less  than  2 parts  of  water ; little  solu- 
ble in  Alcohol.  The  crystals  crackle  and  become  luminous  in  the  dark 
when  nibbed  briskly.  Heated,  they  lose  about  2 per  cent,  of  water 
mechanically  lodged,  melt  at  a dull  red  heat,  and  give  out  nearly  40 
per  cent,  of  Oxygen  gas,  the  Acid  and  Alkali  both  being  decomposed, 
and  only  Chloride  of  Potassium  left.  It  deflagrates  when  thrown  on 
live  coal,  in  the  same  way  as  Nitre ; but  detonates  violently  when 
rubbed  with  combustible  bodies,  as  Sulphur,  Charcoal,  Phosphorus,  &c. 

Prep.  Chlorate  of  Potash  is  prepared  by  passing,  to  saturation,  a current  of 
Chlorine  tiirougii  a solution  of  15  parts  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  in  3S  of  cold 
water.  The  solution  is  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  a few  days,  agitating  occa- 
sionally to  allow  of  the  escape  of  any  freo  Chlorine.  Scales  and  crystals  of 
Chlorate  of  Potash  aro  deposited.  If  these  are  separated,  more  may  he  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  mother  liquor.  All  may  be  purified,  if  washed  with  cold, 
dissolved  in  twice  their  weight  of  hot  water,  and  re-crystalliied. 

Here  effervescence  ensues,  chiefly  from  the  escape  of  Curb'  gas. 
The  Potash  becomes  decomposed,  its  Oxygen  combining  with  the 
Chlorine  to  form  Chloric  acid.  This  unites  with  some  of  the  remain- 
ing Potash,  and  a Chlorate  of  Potash  is  formed  : 5 equivalents  of 
Potash  are  decomposed  to  yield  the  5 Eqs.  of  Oxygen  required  to  form 
Chloric',  which  combines  with  1 Eq.  of  undecqmposed  Potash.  The 
Potassium  set  free,  combines  with  Chlorine  to  form  Chloride  of  Potas- 
sium ; and  thus  when  Chlorate  of  Potash  is  deposited  in  crystals, 
Chloride  of  Potassium  remains  in  solution  with  Hypochlorite  of  Pot- 
ash, a little  free  Ilypochloric  acid,  and  some  Chlorate  of  Potash. 

Tests.  Entirely  soluble.  Chloride  of  Potassium  is  the  most  proba- 
ble impurity.  This  is  readily  detected  by  Nitrate  of  Silver,  which 
will  give  a white  precipitate  (Chloride  of  Silver)  if  any  be  present ; 
otherwise  the  solution  will  be  unaffected,  as  stated  in  the  L.  P. 

Action.  Uses.  Refrigerant,  Diuretic,  Supplier  of  Oxygen,  Useful 
in  Saline  treatment. 

D.  gr.  x. — gr.  xv. 
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Potass.®  Tartras,  L.  E.  D. 

Tartrate  pf  Potash.  Tartrite  of  Potash.  Kali  Tartarizatum.  Tarta- 

rum  solubile.  F.  Tartrate  de  Potasse.  G.  Einfach  Weinsaures  Kali. 

Tartrate  of  Potash  (K  0,  Tar'  =: 
114)  has  not  been  found  in  nature, 
but  has  been  known  to  chemists  since 
the  time  of  Lemery  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Prop.  This  salt  is  colourless,  and 
without  odour,  but  of  a bitterish  saline 
taste.  It  is  usually  sold  in  the  form 
of  a small  granular  powder  ; the  eva- 
poration during  its  manufacture  hav- 
ing been  carried  nearly  to  dryness 
with  frequent  stirring.  But  it  can  be  crystallized  in  irregular  four  or 
six-sided  prisms  with  dihedral  summits,  the  primary  form  being  a 
right  rhomboidal  prism.  Sp.  Gr.  1'55.  Deliquescent  in  the  air,  solu- 
ble in  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  in  about  240  parts  of  boiling 
Alcohol.  Heated,  it  swells  up,  chars,  and  is  converted  into  Carb.  Pot- 
ash. Its  solution  is  readily  decomposed  by  Sul',  or  any  other  strong 
acid,  as  well  as  by  several  acidulous  salts;  crystals  of  the  Bitart,  being 
deposited.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Bitart.,  soluble  Barytic  and  Lime 
Salts,  Lime-water,  and  Chlor.  Calcium,  Nitr.  Silver,  and  the  Acetates 
of  Lead  cause  white  precipitates  of  Tartrates,  are  soluble  in  N'. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Carb.  Pot.  j xvj.  or  q.  s.  (from  Potashes  5 parts.  D.)  in  boil- 
ing  Aq.  Ovj.  (45  parts,  D.)  add  S itartrate  of  Potash.  powdered  Ihiij.  (gradu- 
ally 14  parts,  D.  till  neutralized,  E.)  Boil,  filter  and  boil,  till  a pellicle  floats. 
Set  aside  to  cool  and  crystallize.  Dry  the  crystals,  L.  (The  remaining  liquor 
will  yield  more  crystals  by  further  concentration  and  cooling,  L.  and  E.) 

In  this  process  effervescence  ensues  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of 
Carb',  while  the  Potash  of  the  Carbonate  combines  with  the  2nd 
Eq.  of  the  Tartaric'  in  the  Bitartrate,  and  2 Eqs.  of  Tartrate  of 
Potash  are  formed.  This  Salt  is  also  formed  in  making  Tartaric' 
(q.  v.),  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation. 

Tests.  If  pure,  this  Salt  is  of  easy  solubility,  neutral  to  Litmus  and 
to  Turmeric  paper.  Most  acids,  even  the  Citric,  cause  a deposit  of 
crystals  of  the  Bitartrato.  The  precipitate  occasioned  by  Chlor.  Ba- 
rium or  Acet.  Lead  is  soluble  in  diluted  Nitric'.  L.  44  grs.  in  so- 
lution are  not  entirely  precipitated  by  55  grs.  Nitr.  Lead.  E.  P. 
Showing  that  there  are  no  Sulphates,  and  that  only  the  due  propor- 
tion of  Tartaric'  is  present. 

Inc.  Acids  (even  Citric').  Acidulous  Salts.  Soluble  Salts  of  Lime, 
and  of  Baryta.  Acetate  of  Lead.  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic. 

D.  3ij. — 3J. 

Citratk  of  Potash  is  not  officinal,  but  it  is  frequently  taken 
when  effervescing  draughts  are  prepared  with  cither  the  Carbonato  or 
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Bicarbonate  of  Potash  and  Citric  Acid  or  Lemon-juice.  Tartrate  of 
Potash  will  be  produced  when  Tartaric'  is  employed. 


Potass^  Bitartras,  L.  E.  D.  Tartarum,  D. 

Bitartrate  of  Potash.  Supertartrate  and  Supertartrite  of  Potash. 

Cream  of  Tartar.  Argot.  F.  Tartrate  acide  de  Potasse. 

G.  Doppelt  Wcinsaures  Kali. 

Bitartrate  of  Potash  (K  0,  2 Tar',  II  0 = 189)  is  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Tartar,  and  must  have  been  known  ever  since  wine 
has  been  made  from  the  grape,  in  the  juice  of  which  it  exists.  During 
the  fermentation  of  wine.  Sugar  disappears  and  Alcohol  is  formed,  and 
the  salt  not  being  soluble  in  this,  is  deposited  on  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  casks,  as  a crystalline  crust,  which,  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
wine,  forms  either  red  or  white  Tartar  or  Argot.  This  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  is  the  Fsex  Vini  of  Diosc.  v.  c.  13.  (Hindoo  Med. 
p.  97.)  Its  nature  was  determined  by  Scheele  in  1769.  It  is  largely 
purified  both  at  Montpelier  and  at  Venice. 

Prop.  The  Bitartrate  ofPotash  of  commerce 
is  in  white  crystalline  crusts,  formed  of  clus- 
ters of  small  crystals  aggregated  together, 
which  are  hard  and  gritty  under  the  teeth, 
dissolve  but  slowly  in  the  mouth,  and  have 
an  acid  and  rather  pleasant  taste.  The  crys- 
tals are  semi-transparent  irregular  six-sided 
right  or  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  or  triangular 
prisms  with  dihedral  summits.  Sp.  Or.  1 "95. 

Unaltered  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  Alcohol, 
soluble  in  GO  parts  of  water  at  G0°,  and  18 
parts  at  212°.  The  solution  is  acid,  reddens  litmus,  effervesces 
with  alkaline  Carbonates,  is  liable  to  become  mouldy  and  decomposed. 
The  application  of  heat  causes  the  crystals  first  to  swell  up,  lose  1 Eq. 
of  water,  become  decomposed ; gases  are  evolved,  and  a mass  com- 
posed of  Carbonate  of  Potash  and  of  Charcoal  is  left,  which  is  called 
black  flux.  If  Tartar  is  deflagrated  with  its  weight  of  Nitre,  white  Jliue, 
or  Carbonate  of  Potash,  is  left.  It  is  not  easily  decomposed  by  acids  ; 
its  acid,  v.  Tar',  will  decompose  the  neutral  Potash  Salts  ; Cream  of 
Tartar  being  produced.  Solutions  of  Baryta  and  Lime,  ns  of  Ace- 
tate of  Lead,  form  insoluble  white  Tartrates  of  the  respective  sub- 
stances. With  salifiable  bases  forming  soluble  Tartrates,  it  gives  rise 
to  Double  Salts,  several  of  which  are  officinal,  as  Potassio-tartrate  of 
Soda,  Potassio-tartrate  of  Antimony,  v.  Soda,  Iron,  Antimony.  Bor' 
and  Borax  much  increase  the  solubility  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  forming 
Boro-tartrate  of  Potash,  or  Soluble  Cream  of  Tartar.  Liebig  di- 
rects 47 i parts  of  the  Bitart,  to  be  treated  with  15£  parts  of  crystal- 
lized Bor'  until  the  whole  be  dissolved,  then  evaporate  to  dryness. 


Fig.  13. 
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Imp.  liitartrate  of  Potash  contains  from  2 to  6,  sometimes  as  much 
as  14  per  cent,  of  Tartrate  of  Lime,  occasionally  powdered  white 
Quartz,  or  Sand.  It  ought  to  be  “ entirely  soluble  in  40  parts  of 
boiling  water ; 40  grs.  in  solution  are  neutralised  with  80  grs.  of  cryst. 
Carh.  Soda;  and  when  then  precipitated  by  70  grs.  of  Nitr.  Lead,  the 
liquid  remains  precipitable  by  more  of  the  test.”  E.  P.  Alum  or  Bi- 
sulph.  Potash  in  powder,  may  be  detected  by  Chlor.  Barium. 

Inc.  Strong  Acids,  Alkaline  Carbonates,  Salts  of  Lime  and  Lead. 

Action.  Uses.  Refrigerant,  Diuretic,  Laxative. 

D.  3ft. — 3ij.  as  a diuretic.  3iv. — 5vj.  as  a laxative. 

Pharm.  Prep.  Pulv.  Jalapie  Comp.  Pulv.  Scammonii  Comp. 

Potass/B  Acetas,  L.  E.  D. 

Acetate  of  Potash.  Kali  Acetatum.  Sal  Diurcticus.  Terra  foliata 

Tartan.  Digestive  Salt  of  Sylvius.  F.  Acetate  de  Potasse. 

G.  Essigsaures  Kali. 

Acetate  of  Potash  (K  0,  Ac'  = 90)  was  known  to  Raymond  Lully 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  probably  earlier.  It  is  found  in  the  6ap 
of  many  plants,  as  in  some  of  those  which  by  incineration  yield  Carb. 
Potash. 

Prop.  It  is  colourless,  and  with  little  odour,  but  has  a sharp  saline 
taste.  It  is  usually  seen  as  a shining  foliated  mass,  made  up  of  small 
pellucid  scales,  but  by  slow  evaporation  it  may  be  made  to  crystallize 
in  thin  compressed  lamina;,  or  in  needles.  It  is  so  deliquescent  as 
soon  to  become  converted  into  an  oily-looking  liquid  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  is  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  water ; also  in  Alcohol. 
Subjected  to  heat,  it  fuses,  and  then  becomes  decomposed.  Hydrogen 
and  Carb'  escape.  Carb.  Potash,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tartrates,  re- 
mains as  a residue.  Acetate  of  Potash  is  decomposed  by  Sid'  and 
other  strong  acids,  giving  off  an  odour  of  Acetic  Acid,  and  also  by 
several  Salts.  Comp.  Pot.  48‘S  4-  Ac'  51 A = 100. 

Prep.  Take  Carb.  Pat.  Ibj.  [(dry,  3 vij.  or  q.  s.  E.l  (from  Tartar  q.  s.  D.l]  and 
add  it  (gradually,  E.  D.l  to  Acetic'  f3xxvj.  and  Aqidcst.  f-, xij.  [(Pyroligneous' 
Oft.  E.1  (about  *5  times  its  weight  of  Distilled  Vinegar  of  a medium  heat,  D.)] 
till  saturation  takes  place.  Evaporate  in  a sand-bath,  applying  the  heat  cau- 
tiously, till  tho  salt  be  dried,  [(in  a vapour-bath  till  it  forms  a concrete  mass 
when  "cold,  lot  it  cool  and  crystallize  in  a solid  cake,  E.)  (Evaporato  to  dryness, 
and  cautiously  raising  the  heat  liquefy  the  salt.  Dissolve  in  water,  (liter  and 
evaporate  till,  on  cooling,  it  becomes  a white  crystalline  mass,  D.)  (Keep  it  in 
well-closed  vessels,  E.  D.l] 

The  Acetic'  unites  with  the  Potash,  expelling  the  Carb'  Gas. 

When  distilled  Vinegar  is  used,  the  solution  always  becomes  brown. 
When  concentrated,  the  D.  and  E.  C.  fuse  the  Salt  and  dissolve 
again,  to  get  rid  of  this  colour ; but  care  is  taken  that  the  heat  be  not 
sufficient  to  decompose  the  Salt.  This  Salt  may  also  be  obtained  by 
double  decomposition  between  Acetate  of  Lead  and  Sulphate  of  Pot- 
ash ; but  it  then  sometimes  contains  Lead. 

Tests.  Sulphuric  Acid  disengages  Acetic  vapours ; a red  heat  con- 
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verts  it  into  Carb.  Potash.  Entirely  soluble  in  water  and  Alcohol : 
should  not  affect  either  Litmus  or  Turmeric,  though  it  is  apt  to  have 
an  alkaline  reaction.  Its  solution  is  not  affected  by  Chlor.  Barium  or 
Nitr.  Silver  (showing  absence  of  Sulphates  and  of  Chlorides).  But 
if  the  solution  be  strong,  a precipitate  may  be  formed  by  the  Silver 
test.  This,  however,  is  soluble  in  water  or  in  Nitr'.  If  metals  are 
present,  as  Lead,  Hydrosul'  will  give  a blackish,  and  if  Copper,  Ferro- 
cyanide  of  Potassium,  a brownish  precipitate. 

Inc.  Acids.  Sulphates  of  Soda  and  Magnesia,  and  several  earthy 
and  metallic  Salts. 

Action.  Lines.  Diuretic  ; in  large  doses  acts  as  a purgative.  If 
continued,  will  render  the  urine  alkaline  as  Carb.  Potash  does. 

I).  Dfi. — 3j.  as  a diuretic.  3j. — 3iij.  as  a cathartic. 

Sodium. 

Natrium.  F.  Sodium.  G.  Natrium. 

Sodium  orAra£riM»i(Na:=24)  is  the  metallic  base  of  Soda, discovered 
by  Sir  II.  Davy  in  11107.  It  is  of  the  consistence  of  wax,  malleable,  and 
spreads  into  thin  leaves.  Sp.  Gr.  0'97'2.  Opaque,  but  with  a brilliant 
silvery  lustre  ; floats  on  water,  producing  a hissing  effervescence,  in 
consequence  of  the  escape  of  Hydrogen,  while  the  Oxygen  of  the 
water  combining  with  the  Sodium  forms  a Protoxide,  or  Soda,  which 
remains  in  solution.  Sodium  fuses  at  1 90°,  and  volatilizes  at  a white 
heat.  It  conducts  both  Heat  and  Electricity.  It  exists  in  Sea- 
water and  Rock  Salt,  but  in  combination  with  Chlorine.  As  it  oxi- 
dizes in  the  air,  it  must  be  preserved  under  Naphtha. 

Soda.  Protoxide  of  Sodium. 

Mineral  or  Fossil  Alkali  F.  Soudc.  G.  Natron.  Natron  or  Nitron 

of  the  Ancients:  (but  these  names  apply  rather  to  the  Carbonates, q.v.) 

Soda  (Na  0=32-)-Aq.  9=41,  the  hydrate)  is  obtained  by  adding 
Caustic  Lime  to  a solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  a precipitate  takes 
place  of  Carbonate  of  Lime.  The  Soda  being  left  in  solution,  may  by 
evaporation  be  obtained  ns  Hydrate  of  Soda.  Soda  is  found  to  be  a 
constituent  of  several  minerals,  as  Sodalite,  &c.,  and  very  abundant  in 
combination  with  different  Acids.  It  has  been  obtained  in  four-sided 
crystals,  acuminated  by  four  planes,  of  a greyish-white  colour  ; acrid 
and  caustic,  soluble  in  both  water  and  Alcohol  ; melts  at  a red  heat, 
and  effloresces  in  the  open  air.  Its  properties  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  Potash.  The  affinity  of  Soda  is  less  for  water  in  the  air  ; it 
first  becomes  moist,  absorbs  Carbonic',  and  effloresces.  Glass  and 
Soaps  made  with  Soda  are  harder  than  those  made  with  Potash.  The 
Salts  differ  in  their  forms  from  those  of  potash,  and  less  Soda  will 
saturate  a given  quantity  of  acid,  and  Soda  Salts  are  for  the  most 
part  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  ones  of  Potash.  They  do 
not  yield  crystals  of  Alum,  when  added  to  a solution  of  Sulphate  of 
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Alumina  ; nor  an  insoluble  Bitartrate,  on  addition  of  Tartaric' ; and 
Chloride  of  Platinum  throws  down  no  precipitate.  They  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Alkaline  Earths  by  no  precipitate  taking  place  on 
addition  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  or  of  Soda ; while  the  alkaline  Ferro- 
cvanides  and  Hydrosulphurets,  which  distinguish  Metallic  Salts,  cause 
no  precipitates  in  solutions  of  salts  of  Soda. 

Tests.  The  only  positive  test  is,  that  Soda  and  its  Salts  give  a rich 
yellow  tinge  to  the  flame  of  Alcohol. 

Action.  Lises.  Similar  to  Potash,  and  not  being  superior,  Caustic 
Soda  is  not  officinal. 


SODAS  Carbonas,  L.  E.  D. 

Carbonate  of  Soda.  Norte  Subcarbonas.  Aerated  Mineral  Alkali. 

Fossil  Alkali.  (One  of  the  kinds  of  Nitrum  of  the  ancients.) 

Carbonate  of  Soda  is  the  velar  of  the  Hebrews.  It  was  known  to 
the  early  Hindoos,  and  is  by  them  called  Sajji  noon  (L  e.  Sajji  or 
Soda  Salt)  ; it  is  the  Sagimen  vitri  of  Geber.  The  Natron  lakes  of 
Egypt  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  it  was  early  employed  in 
glass-making,  &c. 

Sodas  Carbonas  (venale,  D.)  imfura,  L.  sive  Barilla,  D.  Im- 
pure Carbonate  of  Soda  or  Barilla.  F.  Soudes  de  Commerce. 

Soudes  brutes.  G.  Kohlensaures  Natron. 

The  substance  known  by  the  name  of  Soda  is  a Carbonate  of  Soda, 
but  mixed  with  various  impurities,  according  to  the  source  whence  it 
has  been  obtained  ; that  is,  either  from  the  difterent  Natron  lakes, 
from  the  burning  of  maritime  plants  or  sea-weeds,  or  from  the  decom- 
position of  other  Salts  of  Soda.  It  is  introduced  into  the  Pharmaco- 
pceias  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  it  pure  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Barilla  is  the  Ash  obtained  by  burning  plants,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Indian  Ocean.  These  plants 
belong  mostly  to  the  natural  family  of  Chenopodem,  q.  v. ; and  chiefly 
to  the  genera  Salsola,  Salicornia,  Suaeda,  and  Chenopodium.  The 
quantity  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  the  ash  varies  from  25  to  40  per 
cent.,  and  is  produced  from  the  combustion  of  the  Oxalate  and 
other  Salts  of  the  Vegetable  Acids.  The  Soda  is  no  doubt  obtained 
from  the  soil,  for  Du  Hamel  planted  Soda-plants  inland,  and  they 
yielded  only  Potash.  Infusion  of  a Salsola  in  cold  water  afford- 
ed by  evaporation  two  Salts,  Carbonate  of  Soda  and  Chloride  of  So- 
dium. Murr.  Ckem.  ii.  p.  612.  A portion  of  the  Chloride  is  no  doubt 
converted  into  the  Carbonate  during  the  incineration. 

Kelp  used  to  be  prepared  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  its  islands, 
also  on  those  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  on  that  of  Normandy  in 
France,  by  burning  a great  variety  of  Algie  or  Sea-weeds.  The 
ashes  when  cold  form  Kelp,  which  is  in  hard  cellular  masses,  of  a 
bluish  grey  colour,  and  of  a disagreeable  alkaline  taste,  containing 
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from  3 to  8’5  per  cent,  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  and  other  salts,  as  in  the 
case  of  Barilla,  but  also  some  Potash  and  Iodine  (v.  p.  41). 

Carbonate  of  Soda  is,  however,  now  obtained  very  cheaply  from 
Chloride  of  Sodium  or  Sea-salt.  This  is  first  converted  into  Sulphate 
of  Soda  by  the  action  of  Sul',  then  mixed  with  pounded  small  Coal 
and  Chalk,  and  heated  in  a reverberatory  furnace  and  stirred.  The 
Carbonaceous  matter  abstracts  Oxygen  both  from  the  Sul'  and  the 
Soda ; Sulphuret  of  Sodium  is  formed,  and  decomposed  by  the  Lime  ; 
Carbonate  of  Soda,  insoluble  Oxi-Sulphuret  of  Calcium,  Caustic  Soda, 
and  Carbonaceous  matter  being  the  result.  The  insoluble  parts  are 
separated  by  lmviation,  and  the  Sulphur  subsequently  burnt  away  ; 
during  which  the  Soda  is  completely  Carbonated.  The  mass  now  con- 
tains about  50  per  cent,  of  Soda.  Being  lixiviated  and  evaporated, 
the  Carbonate  is  obtained  in  large  crystals.  As  Barilla  is  not  suffi- 
ciently pure  for  medicinal  purposes,  the  L.  and  D.  Colleges  give  direc- 
tions for  its  purification.  The  E.  C.  justly  consider  the  Carbonate  of 
Soda  produced  as  above,  pure  enough. 

Sod.e  Carbonas,  L.  D.  Carbonate  of  Soda.  Natron  praeparaium. 

Carbonate  of  Soda  ( Na  0 C 0 „ 1 0 Aq . = 1 -1 4 ) , pre- 

pared as  above,  is  in  large  and  clear  colourless  crystals, 
without  odour,  but  having  a disagreeable  sub-alkaline 
taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction  on  Turmeric.  The  crys- 
tals are  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  or  rhomboidal  octo- 
hedrons,  entire  or  broken.  In  the  air  they  effloresce, 
but  when  exposed  to  heat  melt  in  their  water  of  crys- 
tallization ; as  this  is  dissipated,  the  Salt  becomes  a 
white,  porous,  anhydrous  mass,  known  as  Dried  Car- 
bonate of  Soda.  Water  at  60°  dissolves  half,  and  at 
212°  its  own  weight  of  this  salt,  but  it  is  insoluble 
in  Alcohol.  It  has  the  characteristics  of  a Carbonate 
with  Acids  and  Earths,  is  distinguished  from  the  Bi- 
carbonate by  giving  a brick-red  precipitate  with  Bi- 
chloride of  Mercury,  and  a white  one  (Carbonate  of 
Magnesia)  with  Sulphate  of  Magnesia.  It  is  used 
in  converting  Oils  and  Fats  into  Soap.  Composed 
per  cent,  of  NaO  22 -2  C'  15-3  + Aq.  C2'5=  100. 

Prep.  L.  D.  Boil  impure  Carb.  of  Soda  it)  fj.  (powdered  Barilla  1 part,  D.)  in  Ar,. 
<U*t.  Oiv.  (water  2 parts,  for  two  hours,  occasionally  stirring,  1).)  Strain  the 
liquor  (while  hot,  and  set  it  by,  that  crystals  may  form,  L.),  pound  what  remains 
nii0  . “gain  with  the  samo  quantity  of  water,  and  repeat  this  a 

third  tune.  Evaporate  all  the  washings  to  dryness  in  an  open  iron  vessel, 
avoiding  such  heat  as  would  liquefy  the  salt ; stir  with  an  iron  spatula  till  the 
mass  becomes  white.  Dissolve  in  boiling  water,  and  evaporate  the  liquid  to  a 
sp.  gr._ 1220.  Expose  to  the  air  at  a temperature  of  about  32°,  that  crystals 
may  form  ; dry  these  and  keep  in  well-closed  vessels.  If  tho  salt  be  not  sulli- 
ciently  pure,  repeat  tho  solution  and  crystallization. 

Tests.  Carbonate  of  Soda  prepared  from  the  Sulphate  is  usually 
very  pure,  but  the  Salt  is  apt  to  contain  some  Sulphate  of  Soda,  and 
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also  the  Chlorides  of  Sodium  and  of  Potassium.  “ Sodte  Carbonas 
(crystalli).  Fresh  prepared,  translucent,  but  in  an  open  vessel,  it  in 
a short  time  falls  to  powder.  It  is  totally  soluble  in  water,  but  not 
at  all  in  Alcohol.  It  alters  the  colour  of  Turmeric  like  an  alkali.”  L. 
As  these  notes  serve  chiefly  to  distinguish  this  salt  from  others, 
Mr.  Phillips  remarks,  “ If  pure  as  usual  and  saturated  with  Nitric 
Acid,  it  yields  but  little  precipitate  with  the  Nitrate  of  Silver,  nor  any 
Sulphate  of  Barytes  with  the  Chloride  of  Barium.”  “ A solution 
of  21  grains  in  Aq.  dest.  ftj.  precipitated  by  19  grains  of  Nitrate  of 
Baryta,  remains  precipitablc  by  more  of  the  test  ; and  the  precipi- 
tate (Carbonate  of  Baryta)  is  entirely  soluble  in  Nitric  Acid.”  E.  P. 
This  will  leave  0'75  per  cent,  of  the  salt  still  in  solution,  if  it  be  of 
due  purity  ; so  that  after  filtration  Nitrate  of  Baryta  will  again  cause 
a precipitate.”  (c.) 

Inc.  Acids,  Acidulous  Salts,  Lime-water,  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammo- 
nia, Earthy  and  Metallic  Salts. 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid  ; in  large  doses,  irritant  poison.  Diuretic, 
Antilithic. 

I).  gr.  x. — 3ft  or  3j.  For  effervescing  draughts,  gr.  xx  =gr.  x.  of 
Cit'  or  Tar',  and  f3ij.ft  of  Lemon-juice;  used  also  for  Seidlitz  Powders. 

Antidotes.  Fixed  Oil,  Vinegar,  Lemon-juice,  Cream  of  Tartar. 

SoDAt  C ARSON  ATIS  A QUA.  D. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Curb.  Soda  q.  s.  or  3 j.  in  Aq.  dest.  q.  s.  or  lbj.  so  that  the 
liquid  shall  have  a sp.  gr.  =1024. 

1).  f3j.  — 5ij. 

Sodaj  Caiibonas  exsiccata,  L.  Soda:  Carbonas  siccatum,  E.  D. 

Dried  Carbonate,  of  Soda  (NaO  C 0L,  = 54)  is  the  result  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  whole  of  the  water  of  the  crystallized  Salt,  so  that 
54  grains  of  the  Anhydrous  Salt  are  equal  to  144  grs.  of  the  Crystal- 
lized Salt.  Composed  of  NaO,  59'3 -(- C'40'7  = 100.  It  requires  to 
be  heated  to  redness,  that  it  may  be  of  uniform  strength. 

Prep.  Heat  Curb.  Soda  lbj.  (q.  s.  E.  D.)  in  a proper  (shallow,  E.  silver,  D.l 
vessel  (stirring  frequently,  D.l  till  it  is  dry.  Heat  to  redness,  L.  E.  (in  a 
crucible,  E.);  rub  to  powder  (when  cold,  E.)  (Keep  in  stoppered  bottles,  D.i 

Jj.  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx.  in  powder  or  in  pills. 

SoDrE  SeSQUICARBONAS. 

Sesqui-Carbonate  of  Soda.  Natron.  F.  Natron.  G.  Anderthalb 

Kohlensaures  Natron. 

A Sesquicarbonatc  of  Soda  (Na  0 1^  C Oa-f-  2 II  0=83)  exists 
in  natm-e  ; for  the  Trona  found  near  Tripoli  in  Africa,  the  Na- 
tron of  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the 
Lonar  Lake  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Malcolm  son,*  have  all  been 

* Tbe  analyses  wore  made  in  the  Laboratory,  and  the  specimens  are  deposited 
in  the  Museum,  of  King's  Collcgo. 
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proved  to  consist  of  1 J Eq.  of  Carl/  to  1 of  Soda  ; or  Na  0 38•55-^-C, 
39-76+Aq.21-69=100.  A solution  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  heat- 
ing Bicarbonate  of  Soda  in  solution  to  a temperature  of  212°.  The 
salt  so  called  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeias  lias  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Everett  to  be  a Bicarbonate,  q.  v. ; and  Dr.  Pereira  has  stated  that  by 
the  process  given  a Bicarbonate  will  always  be  produced. 


Sodas  (Sesquicarhonas,  L.)  Bicarbonas,  E.  D. 

Sodee  Carbonas.  Bicarbonate  and  Carbonate  of  Soda  of  the  shops. 

F.  Bicarbonate  do  Soude.  G.  Zweifhch  Kohlensaures  Natron. 

The  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  (NaO  2C  02-t-21I  0 = 94)  of  the  E.  and 
D.  P’s  is  the  same  salt  as  the  Sesquicarbonate  of  the  L.  P.  That 
which  is  met  with  in  commerce  is  usually  a pure  salt,  but  occasionally 
mixed  with  a small  portion  of  the  Carbonate.  It  exists  in  some  mi- 
neral springs  highly  acidulated  with  Carb',  as  in  those  of  Vichy. 

Prop.  As  usually  sold,  it  is  colourless,  in  powder,  or  in  minute 
scale-like  crystals,  having  a saline,  slightly  alkaline  taste  and  reaction. 
Little  changed  in  the  air.  Soluble  in  13  parts  of  temperate  water 
(Rose  and  Geiger),  but  in  much  less  boiling  water.  Hence  it  crys- 
tallizes as  this  cools,  or,  indeed,  as  it  is  formed.  Heated,  it  first  loses  a 
portion  of  water  (somo  chemists  consider  that  it  contains  only  1 Eq.Aq.), 
then  half  an  Eq.  Carb',  finally  all  its  water,  and  becomes  reduced  to 
dried  Carbonate  of  Soda.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  this  stilt,  i.e. 
the  Carbonate,  by  its  less  alkaline  taste,  less  solubility,  and  by  not 
forming  a white  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
to  its  solution  ; nor  is  a brick-red  precipitate  formed  with  Bichloride 
of  Mercury,  but  only  a slight  opalescence.  Comp.  NaO  37'05-)-C' 
52-26+Aq.  ]0'G9  = 100.  Gmelin. 

Prep.  L.  I).  Dissolve  Carb.  So<la  Ibvij.  (5  parts,  D.)  in  Aq.  cong.  j.  (5  parts,  Dl, 
filter,  pass  Carb'  gas  (from  the  action  of  Mur'  on  marble)  through  the  liquid  to 
saturation.  Let  the  salt  subside,  press  in  folds  of  linen,  and  dry  with  a gentle 
heat. 

E.  Tako  a glass  jar  open  at  tho  bottom  and  tubulated  at  the  top,  close  the 
bottom  in  such  a way  as  to  allow  of  the  froe  ingress  of  a fluid,  fill  the  jar  with 
fragments  of  Marble  and  immerse  it  in  a vessel  containing  dilute  Mur',  then  fill 
the  apparatus  with  Carb'  gas ; connect  tho  tubulaturo  closely  by  a bent  tube 
with  an  empty  bottle,  and  this  in  like  manner  with  another  filled  with  Carb.  of 
Soda.  1 part,  and  dried  Carb.  Soda,  2 parts,  well  triturated  togethor,  and  let  the 
tube  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  bottlo.  Let  tho  action  go  on  till 
next  morning,  or  till  the  salt  no  longer  absorbs  gas.  Remove  the  damp  salt 
which  Is  formed,  and  dry  it  in  the  air,  or  without  greater  boat  than  120°. 

Tests.  Entirely  soluble  in  water.  This  solution  should  not  be  pre- 
cipitated by  Chlor.  Platinum,  or  the  other  tests  for  Potash,  showing 
all  absence  of  this  alkali.  The  absence  of  Sulphates  and  Chlorides  is 
proved  by  Chlor.  Barium  and  Nitr.  Silver  causing  no  precipitate  in  a 
solution  saturated  with  Nitr'.  It  is  most  liable  to  contain  a portion 
of  Carb.  Soda.  This  will,  of  course,  give  a stronger  alkaline  reaction 
and  a more  disagreeable  taste.  Its  presence  is  detected  by  Sulph. 
Magnesia  producing  a white  precipitate,  and  none  in  sol.  of  the  Bicarb. 
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unless  when  heated.  “ A solution  in  40  parts  of  water  docs  not  give 
an  orange  precipimte  with  solutions  of  Corrosive  Sublimate,”  E.,  unless 
with  the  aid  of  brisk  agitation,  long  standing,  or  heat,  hut  a reddish- 
brown  precipitate  at  once  if  so  much  as  a hundredth  part  of  the  Carb. 
be  present,  (c.) 

Inc.  The  same  ns  the  Carbonate,  except  Sulph.  Magnesia,  with 
which  it  may  therefore  be  prescribed. 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid,  Antilithic,  Diuretic. 

D.  gr.  x.  to  3ft  or  3j.  For  making  effervescing  draughts,  3j.  =' 
17  grs.  Cit'  or  18  grs.  Tar'. 

Trochisci  Sodas  Bicarbonatis,  E.  Soda  Lozenges. 

Prep.  Pulverize  Bicarb.  Soda  3j.  Pure  Sugar  JiiJ.  Gum  Arabic  Jtk  beat  them 
into  a proper  mass  for  making  lozenges  with  mucilage. 

Pun veres  effervescentes,  E.  Soda  Powders. 

Prep.  Take  of  Tart'  Jj.  Bicarb.  Soda  3j-  and  gr.  54,  or  Bicarb.  Potash  4 j. 
and  gr.  160.  Powder  the  acid  and  either  Bicarbonate  finely;  divide  each  into  16 
powders.  Preserve  the  acid  and  alkali  powders  in  different  coloured  papers. 

These  are  the  common  Soda  powders,  for  which  we  may  also  trike 
of  either  Bicarb,  of  Soda  or  Potash  9j.  and  dissolve  in  Aq.  ftjft 
— fjiij.  in  a tumbler,  and  add  J oz.  of  Lemon-juice  or  of  Tap,  or  Cit' 
gr.  xviij.  dissolved  in  a little  water,  and  drink  while  in  a state  of 
effervescence  : a Citrate  or  Tartrate  of  Soda  or  of  Potash  will  be 
formed.  By  adding  3j.  or  3ij.  of  Rochelle  Salt,  or  Sulphate  of  Mag- 
nesia, an  aperient  salt  may  be  presented  in  the  agreeable  form  of  an 
effervescing  draught.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Citrates  and  Tar- 
trates become  converted  into  Carbonates,  and  will,  if  long  taken,  have 
an  alkaline  reaction  on  the  secretions,  as  on  that  of  urine. 

Liquor  (Aqua,  E.)  Sod.e  effkrvescens,  L.  Aqua  Carbonatis 

Sodas  Acidula,  D.  Soda  Water. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Bicarb.  (Sesquicarb.  L.)  of  Soda  3j.  in  one  pint  of  distilled 
water,  and  pass  into  it,  under  strong  pressure,  a current  of  Carbonic  Acid  gas 
(obtained  from  Marble  and  Mur'  diluted  with  8 waters)  more  than  is  sufficient 
to  saturate  it,  and  keep  it  in  a well-stopped  vessel. 

Soda-water  should  be  of  this  composition ; but  what  is  commonly 
so  called  is  only  a solution  of  Carb'  gas  in  water.  By  adding  some 
Bicarb.  Soda  to  such  Soda-water,  an  equally  efficient  mixture  will  be 
formed.  But  the  effects  of  the  simple  Carb'  gas  in  water  and  those 
produced  when  it  is  combined  with  an  alkaline  salt  will  necessarily  be 
different.  The  Carb'  gas  as  it  escapes  will  stimulate  the  stomach, 
while  this  effect  will  be  followed  by  an  alkaline  reaction  when  Soda 
(or  Potash)  is  present,  and  this  may  be  beneficial  or  injurious  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  case.  v.  Antacids. 

Carbonic  Acid  gas  is  found  in  many  mineral  waters,  to  which  it 
gives  an  acidulous  taste  and  sparkling  effervescence.  In  some  it  oc- 
curs with  Carbonate  or  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  or  with  Iron,  when  its 
effects  are  necessarily  modified  according  to  the  nature  of  these  ingre- 
dients. v.  Mineral  Waters. 
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SoDII  ClILORIDUJt,  L.  SoD.-E  MURIAS  (PURUM,  E.)  E.  D. 

Chloride  of  Sodium.  Muriate  of  Soda.  Sod.i:  Murias  purum,  E. 

Sal  Fossile.  Sal  Marinum.  Sal  Gemma.  F.  Chlorurc  de  Sodium. 

G.  Chlor  Natrium. 

Chloride  of  Sodium  (Na  Cl  = 60),  or  Common  Salt,  is  abundantly 
diffused  in  nature,  and,  being  an  essential  article  of  diet,  must  have 
been  known  from  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  found  in  many  animal 
solids  and  fluids,  and  in  the  juices  of  some  vegetables.  It  exists  in 
large  quantities  in  the  solid  form  as  Rock  Salt,  or  in  solution  in  some 
springs,  and  everywhere  in  sea-water.  From  these  it  is  obtained  by 
evaporation,  when  it  crystallizes  with  slight  variations  of  appearance 
according  to  differences  in  the  process.  These  varieties  are  known  by 
different  names  in  commerce,  as  Butter,  Stone,  and  Basket  Salt,  also 
Sea  Salt,  and,  in  large  crystals,  as  Malden,  Fishery,  and  Bay  Salt. 
Most  of  the  kinds  of  Salt  require  purification,  by  being  again  dissolved 
and  recrystallized  (Sodte  Murias  purum,E.),  as  they  arc  apt  to  contain 
other  salts,  as  alkaline  and  earthy  Sulphates  and  Chlorides  especially 
of  Magnesium  and  of  Calcium. 

Prop.  Common  Salt  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  transparent  cubes  ; 
these  are  sometimes  aggregated  together,  forming  hollow  four-sided 
pyramids  with  their  sides  in  steps.  Sp.  Gr.  = 2T7;  white,  though 
rock  salt  is  sometimes  of  a reddish  hue.  Taste  saline,  well-known  ; 
without  odour  ; it  docs  not  affect  either  Litmus  or  Turmeric.  Nei- 
ther does  it  bleach.  1 part  requires  24  times  its  weight  of  water  to 
dissolve  it,  and  its  solubility  is  not  much  increased  by  a boiling  tem- 
perature. It  is  insoluble  in  pure  Alcohol,  but  slightly  soluble  in 
rectified  Spirit,  to  the  flame  of  which  it  gives  a yellow  tinge.  Salt 
readily  transmits  radiant  heat.  When  heated,  it  decrepitates ; at  a 
red  heat,  fuses  and  sublimes.  Inalterable  in  the  air  when  pure  ; but 
when  impure,  it  deliquesces.  Sul'  and  Nit'  decompose  Salt,  as  also 
Bor' and  Phosp'  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  Nitr.  Silver,  the  Prot- 
oxides of  Lead  and  Mercury,  Lime,  Potash,  and,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
Girb.  Potash,  all  decompose  this  salt.  When  dissolved  in  water,  it  is 
supposed  by  some  chemists  to  become  a Hydrochlorate  or  Muriate  of 
Soda,  from  the  water  being  decomposed,  its  Oxygen  combining  with 
the  Sodium  and  the  Hydrogen  with  the  Chlorine,  then  its  composition 
will  be  NaO,  II  C1=G9.  Salt  is  composed  per  cent,  of  Na  404-C1 
60  = 100. 

Tests.  “ Scarcely  any  precipitate  should  be  occasioned  by  Carb. 
Soda  or  Nitr.  Bar.”  L.,  the  first  indicating  the  absence  of  earthy  sidts, 
and  the  latter  of  Carbonates.  A solution  is  not  precipitated  by  Sol. 
Carb.  Am.  followed  by  Sol.  of  Phosph.  Soda.  The  former  would  de- 
tect Lime,  and,  after  its  action,  the  latter  would  indicate  Magnesia. 

9 grs.  dissolved  in  distilled  water  are  not  entirely  precipitated  by  a 
sol.  of  26  grs.  of  Nitr.  Silver,”  E. 
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Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  irritant  externally,  Emetic,  Cathartic. 

D.  gr.  x. — 3j.  as  a Stimulant.  3iv. — yj.  Cathartic,  yjfs — jij. 

with  warm  water,  as  an  Emetic,  lbj.  of  Stilt  to  every  3 gallons  of 
water,  will  make  a hath  of  the  strength  of  sea-water. 

Pliarm.  Prep.  Pulv.  Salinus  Comp.  E.  p.  82. 


Liquor  Soda;  Chlorinate,  L. 

Hypochlorite  of  Soda.  Chloride  of  Soda.  Labarmquc’s  Soda  Disin- 
fecting Liquid.  F.  Cldorure  de  Soude.  Chlorure  d’Oxyde  de 

Sodium.  G.  Chlornatron. 

M.  Lnharraque  in  1822  made  known  the  utility  of  Chloruret  of 
Soda  as  a disinfectant,  &c.,  and  obtained  the  prize  of  the  French  So- 
ciety for  encouraging  National  Industry  for  proposing  it  as  a means  for 
preventing,  stopping,  and  destroying  putrefaction. 

Prop.  The  comp,  of  this  substance  is  probably  of  a definite  nature, 
for  the  solution,  by  careful  evaporation,  yields  crystals,  which,  when 
redissolved  in  water,  produce  a solution  similar  to  the  original  one. 
This  is  of  a pale  yellowish  colour,  has  a slight  odour  of  Chlorine,  and 
a sharp  but  somewhat  astringent  taste.  It  has  first  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, from  the  Carbonate  of  Soda,  on  Turmeric  paper,  and  then  destroys 
its  colour,  as  well  as  that  of  Sulphate  of  Indigo.  Exposed  to  the 
air,  it  becomes  decomposed.  Chlorine  being  evolved.  Carbonate  of 
Soda  is  left.  Chlorine  as  well  as  Carb'  gas  is  evolved  by  acids. 
Chloride  of  Sodium  being  left  in  solution.  Lime-water  produces  a 
white  precipitate,  indicating  the  presence  of  Carb'.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Chlorinated  Potash  by  Chloride  of  Platinum  not  pro- 
ducing the  usual  yellow  precipitate,  and  from  Chlorinated  Lime  by 
Oxalate  of  Ammonia  causing  no  precipitate.  By  some  Chemists  this 
salt  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  Bicarb.  Soda  and  Chloride  of  Soda, 
because  no  Carl/  is  given  off  in  the  process  for  preparing  it  j but,  as 
the  composition  is  uncertain,  the  London  College  have  adopted  the 
name  of  Chlorinated  Soda.  The  most  generally  received  opinion,  and 
that  adopted  by  Dr.  Pereira,  is,  that  it  is  composed  of  2 Eq.  Bicarb, 
of  Soda,  152  + 1 Eq.  Hypochlorite  of  Soda,  76  + 1 Eq.  Chloride  of 
Sodium,  60=288. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Carb.  Soda  lbj.  in  Aq.  dest.  Oij.  Through  this  pass  Chlorine 
evolved  from  Chlor.  Sodium  Jiv.  and  powdered  Pinoxidc  Manganese  ^iij.  in  a re- 
tort, with  Sul1  iv.  diluted  with  Aq.  dest.  t+  i i j . and  allowed  to  cool  and  powder 
them.  The  Chlorine  is  passed  first  through  fjv.  of  Aq.  dest  and  then  into  the 
solution  of  Carb.  Soila. 

If  instead  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  we  employ  Carb.  Potash,  we  shall 
have  the  Eau  de  Jarclle  or  Chlorinated  Potash,  first  employed  in 
bleaching  in  1789,  hut  little  used  in  medicine. 

Action.  Uses.  Disinfectant  and  Antiseptic.  Stimulant 
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Soda:  Biboras,  L.  Soda;  Boras,  D.  Borax,  L.  E. 

Biboratc  of  Soda.  Borate  of  Soda.  F.  Borax.  Borate  de  Soude. 

G.  Boraxsaures  Natron. 

Borax  or  (Na  0,  2 B03  -f-  Aq.— 192)  Big.lt. 

Biborate  of  Soda,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  to  have  been  the 
Chrysocolla  of  Pliny.  The  Hindoos  have  long 
been  acquainted  with  it ; it  is  their  Soliaga , 

Sanscrit  Tincana,  and  one  of  the  kinds  of 
Booruk  of  the  Arabs.  Its  nature  was  first 
ascertained  by  Geoffroy  in  1732.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  spontaneous  evaporation  on  the  shores 
of  some  lakes  in  Tibet,  that  is,  in  the  same 
country  with  Musk  and  Rhubarb;  brought 
across  the  Himalayan  Passes  into  India,  and 
imported  into  this  country  by  the  names  of 
Tima!  and  Crude  Borax.  It  is  also  obtained 
by  saturating  the  Bor'  of  Tuscany  (p.  37)  with 
Carb.  Soda. 

Prop.  Crude  Borax  is  in  pale  greenish  pieces,  covered  with  an 
earthy  coating,  and  feels  greasy  to  the  touch.  The  natives  of  Tibet 
are  said  to  cover  it  with  some  fatty  matter,  to  prevent  its  destruction 
by  efflorescence.  It  is  purified  by  calcining,  which  destroys  the  fatty 
matter,  or  by  washing  with  an  alkaline  ley,  which  converts  it  into  a 
kind  of  soap,  then  dissolving  and  re-crystallizing.  It  crystallizes  in 
irregular  hexahedral  prisms  often  terminated  by  2 — 4 converging 
planes.  Sp.  Gr.  l-35.  It  is  colourless,  transparent,  somewhat  shin- 
ing; taste  sweetish,  a little  styptic,  and  subalkaline.  It  has  an 
alkaline  reaction  on  Turmeric.  The  crystals  effloresce  slightly  in  the 
air,  are  soluble  in  12  parts  of  cold  and  2 of  boiling  water.  When 
heated,  they  lose  water,  swell  up  into  a porous  substance  called  Borax 
usla  v.  calcinata,  and  at  a red  heat  mn  into  a transparent  glass,  called 
Glass  of  Borax,  much  used  ns  a flux.  Another  variety,  more  useful 
in  the  arts,  contains  only  5 Eqs.  Aq.,  and  crystallizes  in  octohedra, 
which  are  permanent  in  the  air.  Borax  increases  the  solubility  of 
Cream  of  Tartar,  p.  116,  and  converts  mucilage  of  Lichen  and  of  Salop 
into  a thick  jelly.  Comp.  NaO  1 G'O  Bor'  3579  Aq.  47  37  = 100. 

Tests.  Not  liable  to  adulteration.  Totally  soluble  in  water.  Gives  a 
green  colour  to  the  flame  of  Alcohol.  Sul'  precipitates  scales  of  Boracic' 
from  a concentrated  solution,  Sulpli.  Soda  being  left  in  solution.  L.  E. 

Inc.  Acids,  Acid  Salts,  Potash,  Chlorides  of  Lime  and  of  Magnesia. 

Action.  Uses.  Sub-Astringent,  Detergent,  Diuretic,  Emmenagogue. 

I),  gr.  v. — 3ft.  3ij.  in  Aq.  f§vj.  as  a lotion. 
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Mel  Boracis,  L.  E.  D.  Honey  of  Borax. 

Prep.  Mix  Borax  powdered  3j.  with  Honey  clarified  Jj. 

Action.  Uses.  Subastringent,  Detergent.  Applied  to  Aphthae,  and 
to  ulcers  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth. 

Sodas  Sulphas,  L.  E.  D. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  Natrum  Vitriolaium.  Sui  Cathurticus.  Sal  mira- 

bilc  Glaubers.  F.  Sulphate  do  Soude.  G.  Schwerelsaures  Natron. 

Sulphate  of  Soda  (Na  0,  3O3  + 10  Aq.=162),  or  Glauber’s  Salt, 
is  found  effloresced  on  the  soil  in  some  countries,  as  in  India,  where  it 
is  called  k/iarcc  nimuk  or  kliarce  noon.  It  exists  in  sea- water,  in  that 
of  some  lakes  and  mineral  springs,  also  in  Glauberite.  It  is  found  in 
the  ashes  of  many-  plants,  and  in  some  animal  secretions. 

Prop.  Fresh  prepared,  it  is  transparent  and  colourless,  without 
odour,  but  having  a nauseously  bitter  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  four 
and  six-sided  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  often  with  dihedral  summits ; if 
much  agitated,  the  crystals  are  small.  An  anhydrous  variety'  crystal- 
lizes in  rhombic  octohedra.  3 parts  of  water  at  60°  dissolve  1 of  the 
salt ; the  solubility  increases  to  92°,  and  then  diminishes  to  215°,  at 
which  point  the  salt  is  only  as  soluble  as  at  87°;  boiling  water  dis- 
solves its  own  weight ; it  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  Alcohol.  In 
the  air  the  crystals  effloresce ; if  heated,  they  first  melt  in  their  water 
of  crystallization,  then  lose  half  their  weight,  and  fall  into  a white 
powder.  Heated  with  Carbon,  the  salt  is  converted  into  Sulphuret  of 
Sodium.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  salts  of  Baryta,  Lime,  and 
Lead,  insoluble  Sulphates  being  precipitated.  Comp.  Na0  19-7S 
S'  24-69  Aq.  55-56  = 100. 

Sulphate  of  Soda  is  largely  prepared  by  the  action  of  Sul'  on  Com- 
mon Salt  (p.  91),  and  is  a residual  Salt  in  several  manufacturing 
processes  (pp.  47  and  67). 

Prep.  L.E.I).  Dissolvo  of  the  salt  remaining  after  the  distillation  of  Mmr'  JbiJ. 
(any  quantity,  D.)  in  boiling  Aip  Oij.  (Oiij.  E.  q.  s.  D.)  (Add  Cart).  Soda,  L. 
(powdered  white  Martile,  q.  s.  E.)  till  effervescence  ceases.  (Filter,  wash  the 
insoluble  matter,  returning  the  water  to  tho  original  liquid,  E.l ) Evaporate, 
filter,  and  crystallize.  Dry  the  crystals,  L. 

In  the  preparation  of  II  Cl',  by  acting  with  Sul'  on  Chloride  of 
Sodium,  Sulph.  Soda  is  produced.  But  as  there  is  always  an  excess 
of  acid,  it  is  neutralized  by  cither  of  the  above  Carbonates,  the  Cart/ 
escaping,  a further  portion  of  Sul.  Soda  is  produced  in  one  case,  with 
the  expenditure  of  a more  expensive  salt ; but  in  the  more  economical 
F,.  formula,  some  insol.  Sulph.  Lime  is  formed,  from  which  the  soluble 
Sulphate  of  Soda  is  easily  separated. 

Tests.  Not  liable  to  adulteration.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  falls  to 
powder.  100  parts  lose  55-5  parts  by  a strong  heat.  Totally  dis- 
solved by  water;  very  slightly  by  Alcohol  (insol.  Phillips).  It  does 
not  alter  the  colour  of  Litmus  or  Turmeric.  Nitr.  Silver  throws  down 
scarcely  anything  (unless  Chlorides  be  present)  from  a dilute  solution; 
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Nitr.  Baryta  more,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  Nit',  L.P.  The  presence 
of  Iron  may  he  detected  by  FcrrocyanidC  of  Potassium,  or  by  Tincture 
of  Galls,  and  of  Copper  by  the  blue  colour  produced  by  Ammonia. 

Inc.  Carb.  Potash,  Chloride  Calcium,  Barytic  Solutions,  Acetate 
and  Diacetate  of  Lead. 

Action.  Uses.  Purgative.  Often  called  Cheltenham  Salts. 

D.  3iv. — 5j.  or  5ij.  3iij. — 3iv.  of  the  effloresced  or  anhydrous 
salt. 

SODiB  Phosphas,  L.  E.  D. 

Phosphate  of  Soda.  Subphosphate  of  Soda.  Tasteless  Purging  Salt. 
Sal  Mirabile  perlatum.  Triphosphate  of  Soda  and  Basic  water 
(Turner),  Triphosphate  of  Soda  and  water  (Graham),  or  Common 
Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Soda.  F.  Phosphate  de  Soude.  G.  Phos- 
phorsaures  Natron. 

This  salt  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  opinions  entertained  by 
Chemists  respecting  its  nature  and  composition.  It  is  used  in  metal- 
lurgy, and  was  introduced  into  practice  by  Dr.  Pearson  about  1800. 
It  was  found  in  Urine  by  Ilcllot  in  1737,  and  analysed  by  Marcgraff 
in  1745.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Serum  of  the  blood,  and  in  other 
animal  secretions  ; it  is  obtained  from  bone-ashes. 

Prop.  Phosphate  of  Soda  is  colourless,  transparent,  and  of  a cool 
saline  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  large  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  Sp.  Gr. 
P5.  Soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  and  in  twice  its  weight 
of  boiling  water ; but  not  in  Alcohol.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  the 
air  ; when  heated,  they  undergo  aqueous  fusion,  and  then  lose  water, 
and  at  a red  heat  melt  into  a greenish-coloured  glass,  opaque  when 
cool.  Phosphate  of  Soda  has  a slight  alkaline  reaction.  Solutions  of 
Acetate  of  Lead  and  of  Chloride  of  Barium  produce  white  precipitates 
(Phosphates).  Nitr.  Silver  throws  down  a yellow  precipitate  (Phos- 
phate of  Silver),  unless  the  Phosphate  has  been  previously  heated  to 
a red  heat,  and  become  either  monobasic  or  bihasic  Phosphate  of  Soda; 
then  a white  Pyrophosphate  of  Silver  is  produced.  All  these  precipi- 
tates are  soluble  in  Nit',  and  the  last  also  in  Ammonia.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  the  soluble  salts  of  Lime,  and  also  by  those  of  Magnesia.  In 
the  hitter  case,  “ if  Ammonia  be  likewise  present,  a very  insoluble 
triple  compound  is  formed,  the  Ammoniaco- Magnesian  Phosphate,  one 
of  the  varieties  of  urinary  gravel.  It  is  not  acted  on,  if  moderately 
diluted,  by  Ammoniacal  Nitrate  of  Silver;  which  constitutes  a dis- 
tinction between  the  actions  of  the  Silver  test  on  this  salt  and  on 
Arsenic  in  solution.”  Phosphate  of  Soda,  according  to  Professor 
Graham,  consists  of  1 Eq.  of  Phosph',  1 of  basic  water,  2 of  Soda,  and 
24  of  water  of  crystallization,  thus  constituting  a Trisphosphate  or 
Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Soda  and  Water,  2NaO,  II  0,  P Oa-f-24  Aq. 
=361.  When  subjected  to  n red  heat,  the  basic  water  being  ex- 
pelled, 1 Eq.  of  acid  remains  combined  with  2 of  Soda,  and  forms  a 
Bibasic  or  Diphosphate  of  Soda,  the  salt  which  melts  into  a glass. 
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Prep-  E.D.  Phosphate  of  Soda  is  only  in  the  list  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  L.  P. 
Tlio  K.  and  I).  Colleges  give  formula).  To  the  acid,  or  Piphotphute  of  Lhuc  ob- 
tained by  acting  on  Hone-ash  with  Sul',  as  described  at  p.  35,  and  in  the  state  of 
a clear  liquid,  which  is  to  be  heated  to  ebullition,  add  Carl).  Sotla  q.  s.  E. 
{8  parts,  D.)  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  until  the  acid  be  completely  neutralized. 
Put  the  solution  aside  to  cool  and  crystallize.  More  crystals  may  be  obtained  by 
successively  evaporating  (adding  a little  Carbonate  of  Soda  till  the  liquid  exerts 
a feeble  alkaline  reaction  on  Litmus  paper,  E.).  Preserve  the  crystals  in  well- 
closed  vessels.  (If  the  salt  is  not  pure  redissolve  and  crystallize,  D.i 

When  the  Carbonate  of  Soda  is  added  to  the  solution  of  Superphos- 
phate of  Lime,  Phosphate  of  Soda  is  formed,  and  remains  in  solution, 
Carb'  gas  escaping,  and  Subphos.  Lime  being  precipitated. 

Tests.  If  the  precipitate  made  by  Chlor.  of  Barium  is  insoluble  in 
Nit'  a Sulph.  probably  of  Soda,  is  present ; if  that  by  Nitr.  Silver  is  so, 
then  a Chloride  is  present.  Carb.  Soda  is  sometimes  used  in  excess, 
especially  aB  fine  crystals  are  then  more  easily  obtained  : its  presence 
is  readily  detected  by  its  effervescing  with  acids.  45  grs.  dissolved 
in  Aq.  dest.f^ij.  and  precipitated  by  a solution  of  50  grs.  Carbonate  of 
Lead  in  f$j.  of  Pyroligneous  acid,  will  remain  precipitable  by  solution 
of  Acetate  of  Lead.  E.  P. 

Inc.  Calcareous  and  Magnesian  Salts ; many  Metallic  Salts,  as 
Acetate  of  Lead,  &c. 

Action.  Uses.  Mild  Saline  Cathartic ; less  unpleasant  than  others. 
D.  3iv. — 5j  ft. 

Solutio  Sodas  Phosphatis,  E. 

Prep.  Dissolve  of  Phosphate  of  Soda  (free  of  efflorescence)  175  grs.  in  Arp  riot. 
f 3 viij,  and  keep  the  solution  in  well-closed  vessels.  Employed  only  as  a test. 


Son.®  et  Potass®  Tartras,  D.  Sod®  Potassio-Tartras,  L. 

Potass®  et  Sod®  Tartras,  E. 

Tartrate  of  Soda  and  Potash,  or,  of  Potash  and  Soda.  Soda  Tarta- 
rizata.  Tartarized  Soda.  liocheUc  Salt.  F.  Tartrate  de  Potasse 
et  de  Soude.  G.  Weinsaures  Natron-Kali. 

Tartrate  of  Soda  and  Potash  (NaO,  KO,  2Tar'+8  Aq.=284)  was 
discovered  in  1672  by  Seignette,  an  apothecary  of  Rochelle.  Hence 
it  is  called  Sel  de  Seignette , also  Rochelle  Salt.  All  the  Colleges  differ 
in  naming  this  salt.  As  it  has  most  generally  been  ranked  as  a Soda 
salt  in  medical  writings,  the  D.  name,  being  more  convenient  and  as 
correct  as  that  of  the  E.  P.,  is  preferable. 

Fig.  17.  Fig.  18. 
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Prop.  Colourless  and  without  odour ; of  a mild,  saline,  slightly 
bitterish  taste.  Crystals  transparent,  often  very  large,  in  prisms  with 
ten  or  twelve  unequal  sides ; usually  seen  in  half-crystals  having  six 
unequal  sides  ; the  primitive  form  is  the  right  rhombic  prism.  They 
effloresce  in  a dry  air,  and,  when  heated,  melt  in  their  water  of  crys- 
tallization. The  acid  becoming  decomposed,  Carbonates  of  Potash 
and  Soda  are  left  with  some  Charcoal.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  5 parts 
(24  Berz.)  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  less  boiling  water.  It  is  readily 
decomposed  by  most  acids  and  acidulous  salts,  except  the  Bitart.  Pot- 
ash. The  acids  combine  with  the  Soda,  and  precipitate  Bitart.  Potash. 
It  is  also  decomposed  by  the  Acet.  and  Diacet.  Lead,  and  likewise  by 
the  soluble  salts  of  Lime  and  of  Baryta ; but  this  is  not  apparent  in 
a dilute  solution.  A white  precipitate  is  also  thrown  down  in  a strong 
solution  by  Nitr.  Silver  ( p .),  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  water. 
This,  therefore,  like  the  former,  is  not  perceptible  in  a dilute  solution. 
Potash  may  be  recognised  by  its  peculiar  tests,  and  when  it  has  been 
precipitated,  the  Soda  will  be  revealed  by  its  tests.  Composition,  Tart. 
Pot.  40,  Tart.  Soda  34-5  Aq.  25'5;=  1 00. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Dissolve  Carb.  Soda  Jxij.  (5  parts,  D.)  in  boiling  Aq.  Oiv.  (50 
parts,  D. 1 Acid  gradually  Bitart.  Potash  3 xvj.  L.  (to  neutralization,  E.)  (7  parts, 
D.)  Filter  and  concentrate  till  a pellicle  forms ; set  aside  to  crystallize,  and  eva- 
porate again  for  a further  supply. 

In  this  formula,  the  second  Equivalent  of  Tart'  of  the  Bitartrate 
combining  with  the  Soda,  the  Carb'  is  expelled  with  effervescence,  and 
a double  salt  consisting  of  Tartrate  of  Soda  and  of  Tartrate  of  Potash 
remains  in  solution.  As  both  the  Carb.  Soda  and  the  Bitart.  Potash 
are  liable  to  vary  in  strength,  it  is  better  to  add  the  latter  to  satura- 
tion, though  it  is  preferable  to  have  excess  of  Soda  rather  than  of  acid. 

Tests.  Not  liable  to  much  adulteration,  from  being  sold  in  crystals; 
but  both  Bitart.  Potash  and  Tart.  Lime  are  sometimes  present.  En- 
tirely and  easily  soluble  in  5 parts  of  boiling  Aq.  The  solution  does 
not  affect  Litmus  or  Turmeric.  S'  and  Mur'  occasion  a crystalline 
precipitate  in  a strong  solution  (Bitart.  Potash).  37  grains  in  solution 
are  not  entirely  precipitated  by  43  grains  of  Nitr.  Lead.  L.  and  E. 
This  will  show  the  due  proportion  of  Tart',  and  consequently  the  ab- 
sence of  the  mineral  acids.  The  Chlor.  Barium  and  Nitr.  Silver  em- 
ployed by  the  London  College  require  very  dilute  solutions  («.  supra), 
as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Pereira. 

Inc.  Acids  and  Acidulous  Salts,  Acet.  and  Diacet.  Lead,  &c. 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic,  Diuretic. 

D.  5ij. — jj.,  or  in  effervescence,  as  in  Seidlitz  powders. 

Sodte  Acetas,  L.  D. 

Acetate  of  Soda.  Terra  foliaia  Tartari  ertj stall  izata.  Terra  folia ta 

Mineralis.  F.  Acetate  de  Soude.  fr.  Essigsaures  Natron. 

The  Acetate  of  Soda  (NaO,  Ac'-f6  Aq.  = 137)  is  considered  by 
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Thomson  to  have  been  first  described  by  Baron  in  1747.  It  proba- 
bly exists  in  many  of  the  plants  of  which  the  ashes  yield  Carbonate 
of  Soda.  It  is  made  in  large  quantities  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Pyroligneous  Acid,  q.  v.,  hence  it  is  included  in  the  list  of  Materia 
Medica  of  the  L.  P. 

Prop.  When  pure,  a colourless  salt,  having  a pungent,  rather  bitter 
3aline  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms, 
or  in  striated  needles,  often  seen  in  foliaccous  masses.  Sp.  Gr.  2-1, 
Soluble  in  about  3 parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  its  own  weight  of 
boiling  water,  and  in  about  24  parts  of  Alcohol.  Exposed  to  dry  air, 
it  effloresces,  losing  about  40  per  cent,  of  weight.  Heat,  cautiously 
applied,  likewise  expels  its  water  of  crystallization  ; but  at  a tempera- 
ture of  GOO0  the  salt  is  decomposed,  and  at  a red  heat  converted  into 
the  Carbonate  with  some  Charcoal.  Comp.  NaO  23' 36+ A'  37-22+ 
Aq.  39-41  = 99-99. 

Prep.  Acetate  of  Soda  is  made  on  a large  scale  by  saturating  impure  Pyro- 
ligneous acid  with  Chalk  or  Slaked  Lime.  The  Acetate  of  Lime  which  is 
formed  is  decomposed  by  the  requisite  quantity  of  Sulphate  of  Soda.  An  in- 
soluble  Sulphate  of  Lime  is  precipitated,  and  Acetate  of  Soda  remains  in  solu- 
tion. This  is  decanted,  evaporated,  and  crystallized.  The  crystals  are  still  very 
impure  and  blackish  coloured.  They  arc  purified  by  repeated  solution,  filtering, 
and  crystallization. 

The  D.  C.  directs  it  to  be  made  by  saturating  distilled  Vinegar  with  Carlj. 
Soda,  filtering  and  evaporating  the  fluid  till  it  attains  the  density  of  1276. 
Crystals  are  deposited  on  cooling,  which  aro  to  be  dried  and  kept  in  a close 
vessel. 

Tests.  Acetate  of  Soda  is  not  liable  to  any  great  adulterations  as 
made  at  present ; but  they  can  be  recognised  by  the  tests  of  the  L.  P. 
Soluble  entirely  in  water  ; not  (only  partially)  in  Alcohol.  The  solu-’ 
tion  does  not  affect  Litmus  or  Turmeric;  neither  is  it  affected  by 
Chlor.  Barium  (if  no  Sulph.  bo  present),  by  Nitr.  Silver  (if  no  Chlo- 
rides), nor  by  Chlor.  Platinum  (if  no  Potash).  Sul'  evolves  an 
acetous  odour.  Heat  converts  it  into  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Inc.  The  strong  Acids. 

Action.  Uses.  Diuretic,  Cathartic. 

D.  Diuretic,  Dj. — 3ij.  Purgative,  3j. — 5iv. 


Barium. 

Baryta  was  discovered  by  Gahn  and  Scheele  about  1774,  but  ob- 
tained its  name  from  heavy.  Sir  H.  Davy  discovered  that  it 

was  the  Oxide  of  a Metal,  which  he  named  Barium. 

Barium  (Ba=G9)  is  a brilliant  silver-white  metal  ; heavy,  Sp.  Gr. 
above  2 ; when  heated,  burning  with  a red  light  in  the  air,  and  de- 
composing water,  combining  in  both  cases  with  Oxygen,  and  forming 
an  Oxide  of  Barium,  or  the  earth  Baryta. 
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Baryta.  F.  Baryte.  G.  Schwer-erde,  or  Baryt-erde. 

Baryta  or  Barytes  (Ba  0—77)  is  a porous  substance,  of  a grayish- 
colour,"  devoid  of  odour,  with  a powerful  caustic  taste,  alkaline  reac- 
tion, corroding  animal  substances.  Sp.  Gr.  4.  It  combines  eagerly 
with  water,  evolves  heat,  and  becomes  a Hydrate,  which  is  not  de- 
composed at  a red  heat;  difficultly  fused  ; insoluble  in  Alcohol,  but  so- 
luble in  20  parts  of  cold  and  3 of  boiling  water,  forming  Barytic  water. 

Tests.  It  may  be  detected  by  its  alkaline  reaction,  the  heavy  white 
precipitates  which  it  forms  with  S'  or  the  soluble  Sulphates,  and.  which 
are  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acid. 

Action.  Uses.  Baryta  is  an  acrid  caustic,  and  will  act  as  a poison 
on  the  system. 


Baryta  Carbonas,  L.  E. 

Carbonate  of  Barytes.  Terra  ponderosa  aerata  nativa,  Gm.  F.  Car- 
bonate de  Baryte.  G.  Kohlensaures  Baryt. 

Carbonate  of  Baryta  (Ba  0,  C 02=99)  was  described  in  1784  by 
Dr.  Withering,  and  named  Witherite  by  Werner;  it  is  rather  com- 
mon in  Lancashire.  It  may  bo  prepared  in  the  form  of  a powder  by 
decomposing  Chlor.  Barium  by  an  alkaline  Carbonate.  In  its  native 
state  it  occurs  massive  with  a fibrous  structure,  or  imperfectly  crystal- 
lized in  a globular  form,  or  in  hexagonal  prisms,  or  in  pyramids. 

Prop.  It  is  hard,  of  a white  or  grayish  colour,  without  odour  or 
taste,  with  a vitreous  lustre,  and  subtransparent.  Sp.Gr.  4'29 — 4'3  ; 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  unless  there  is  excess  of  Carb'.  The 
native  is  not  decomposed  by  heat,  the  artificial  at  a white  heat  in 
contact  with  carbonaceous  matter.  Comp.  Ba  77  7 + C'22-3  = 100. 

Tests.  Carb.  Baryta,  if  pure,  should  be  entirely  dissolved  with 
effervescence  in  H Cl' ; any  Sulph.  Baryta  present  will  remain  undis- 
solved. The  solution  of  Chlor.  Barium  which  has  been  formed  docs 
not  give  any  precipitate  on  addition  of  Ammonia,  showing  the  absence 
of  Alumina.  A brownish-yellow  precipitate  will  indicate  Iron  ; and 
H S'  throws  down  a black  Sulphuret  of  Lead  or  Copper,  or  of  Iron. 
Sul'  added  in  excess  to  the  above  solution,  will  precipitate  the  whole 
of  tho  Baryta  as  a Sulphate ; and  if  Carb.  Soda  is  afterwards  added, 
no  precipitate  should  take  place,  and  thus  prove  the  absence  of  Lime. 
The  E.  P.  states  that  100  grs.  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  Nit',  are  not 
entirely  precipitated  with  (il  grs.  of  the  anhydrous  or  125  grs.  of  the 
crystallized  Sulph.  Magnesia. 

Tests.  Does  not  smell  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  after  ignition 
with  Charcoal,  nor  effervesce  with  dilute  N'. 

Action.  Uses.  Carbonate  of  Baryta,  though  insoluble  and  taste- 
less, yet  acts  with  considerable  activity  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach  of  animals,  probably  from  meeting  there  with  acid,  by  which 
it  is  converted  into  a soluble  salt.  Officinal  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  Chloride  of  Barium. 
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Baryta  Sui.phas,  E.  D. 

Sulphate  of  Baryta.  F.  Sulfate  de  Baryte.  G.  Sehwefclsaures  Baryt. 

Sulphate  of  Baryta  (Ba  0,  S 0.,  = 117),  or  Heavy  Spar,  is  more 
abundant  as  a mineral  than  the  Carbonate.  The  finest  specimens 
have  been  obtained  from  Dufton  in  Cumberland  : the  Author  found  it 
on  the  Himalayas,  near  the  Convalescent  depot  at  Landour.  (v.  Illustr. 
Himal.  Bot.  p.  xxxiii.) 

Prop.  Heavy  Spar  may  be  found  massive  or  crystallized,  of  a 
foliaceous  or  lamellar  structure ; white-grey,  or  with  a reddish  hue ; 
often  translucent;  heavy;  Sp.  Gr.  4'41  to  4'67  ; without  odour  or 
taste ; insoluble  in  water.  Its  crystals  arc  often  bevelled  tables  or 
flat  prisms  of  six  sides,  and  may  be  divided  into  right  rhombic  prisms. 
This  salt  is  formed  whenever  Baryta  meets  with  S',  in  whatever  suite 
of  combination  either  the  earth  or  the  acid  may  previously  have  been ; 
and  the  Sulphate  of  Baryta  being  insoluble  in  Nit',  this  is  employed 
to  test  it.  Hence  this  earth  and  its  soluble  salts  are  excellent  tests 
for  S'  and  the  Sulphates.  It  is  double  refractive,  decrepitates  briskly 
before  the  blowpipe,  and  is  with  difficulty  fused,  but  eventually  melts 
into  a hard  white  enamel,  which  is  not  affected  by  acids.  Sulphate 
of  Baryta,  when  heated  with  carbonaceous  matter,  has  its  acid  decom- 
posed, and  Sulphuret  of  Barium  is  formed.  From  this,  various  salts 
may  be  formed  by  operating  with  different  acids,  or  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  Carbonate  of  Baryta  by  heating  it  to  a red  heat  with 
three  parts  of  Carbonate  of  Potash.  Comp.  Ba0  66+S'  34  = 100. 

Action.  Uses.  Inert.  Employed  for  making  other  salts,  being 
cheap  and  usually  pure. 

Barii  Chloridum,  L.  Baryt.®  Murias,  E.  D. 
Chloride  of  Barium.  F.  Chlorure  de  Baryum.  G.  Chlor-Baryum. 

Chloride  of  Barium  (Ba  Cl+2  Aq.  = 123),  at  one  time  called  Terra 
ponderosa  Salita  and  Barytes  Scdita,  was  discovered  by  Schecle  in 
1775.  It  is  prepared  from  either  the  Barytic  Carbonate  or  Sulphate. 

Prop.  By  evaporation  of  its  solution  it  may  be  obtained  in  rhom- 
bic plates,  or  flat  or  tabular  quadrangular  crystals  with  bevelled 
edges.  Sp.  Gr.  2 82.  These,  like  the  solution,  are  colourless  and 
transparent,  of  an  acrid  and  bitter,  nauseous,  disagreeable  taste ; efflo- 
rescent in  the  air  when  it  is  very  dry  ; but  in  ordinary-  states,  they 
are  permanent.  They  produce  no  action  on  vegetable  colours.  Of 
these  crystals  100  parts  of  water  at  60°  F.  dissolve  about  40  parts; 
but  at  the  boiling  point,  222°  of  a saturated  solution,  73  parts  are  dis- 
solved. They  are  slightly  soluble  in  rectified  Spirit,  and  in  400  parts 
of  anhydrous  Alcohol,  which  will  then  burn  with  a greenish-yellow 
flame.  (Strontian  salts  burn  red.)  At  a moderate  heat  the  crystals 
decrepitate  and  lose  their  water  of  crystallization. 
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Prep.  L.  Mix  H Cl' Oft.  with  Aq.  dcst.  Oij.  gradually  add  Carb.  Baryta , 
broken  into  small  pieces,  3 x.  Then  apply  heat,  and  on  the  cessation  of  efferves- 
cence, strain  and  boil  down  the  liquor,  that  crystals  may  form. 

E.  D.  Take  of  SiUph.  Baryta  tbj.  (10  parts,  D.)  Charcoal  in  fine  powder 
3ij.  (1  part,  D.)  pure  Mur ' q.  s.  Heat  the  Sulphate  to  redness ; (throw  into  cold 
water  and  levigate,  D.)  pulverize  it  when  cold,  and  mix  it  intimately  with  the 
Charcoal ; subject  the  mixture  to  a low  white  heat,  for  three  hours,  in  a covered 
crucible;  pulverize  the  product,  put  it  gradually  into  boiling  Aq.  Ov.,  and  boil 
for  a few  minutes  ; let  it  rest  for  a little  over  a vapour-bath  ; pour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  and  filter  it  if  necessary,  keeping  it  hot.  Pour  boiling  Aq.  Oiij.  over  the 
residuum  and  proceed  as  before.  Unite  the  two  liquids,  and  while  they  are  still 
hot,  or  if  cooled,  after  heating  them  again,  add  pure  Mur1  gradually  so  long  as 
effervescence  is  occasioned.  In  this  process  the  solutions  ought  to  be  as  little 
exposed  to  the  air  as  possible  ; and  in  the  last  step  the  disengaged  gas  should  be 
discharged  by  a proper  tube  into  a chimney,  or  the  ash-pit  of  a furnace.  Strain 
the  liquor,  concentrate  it,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize. 


In  the  L.  process  the  Chlorine  of  the  H Cl'  combines  with  the 
Barium  of  the  Baryta,  and  forms  the  Chloride  of  Barium,  while  the 
Hydrogen,  set  free  from  the  acid,  combines  with  the  Oxygen  of  the 
earth,  and  some  water  is  formed. 

In  the  E.  and  D.  processes,  the  Carbon,  taking  the  Oxygen  from 
both  the  acid  and  the  earth,  escapes  in  the  form  of  Carbonic  Oxide, 
while  the  Sulphur,  combining  with  the  Barium,  forms  a Sulphurct  of 
Barium.  This,  by  solution  in  water,  becomes*  a Hydrosulphate  of 
Baryta.  This,  on  the  addition  of  II  Cl',  becomes  llydrochlorate  of 
Baryta,  which  by  evaporation  yields  crystals  of  Chloride  of  Barium, 
the  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen  forming  water. 

Tests.  Sul'  and  the  Sulphates  throw  down  the  insoluble  Sulphate 
of  Baryta  from  the  solution  ; so  also  do  the  soluble  Phosphates,  Carbo- 
nates, and  Tartrates.  Nitr.  Silver  also  gives  a white  precipitate  (Chlor. 
Silver),  which  is  soluble  in  Am.,  but  insol.  in  Nit'.  Impurities  are 
less  apt  to  occur  when  this  salt  is  made  with  the  Sulphate  than  when 
made  with  the  Carbonate.  Apply  the  same  tests. 

The  revised  E.  P.  state  that  100  grains  in  solution  are  not  entirely 
precipitated  by  100  grains  Sulph.  Magnesia. 


Liquor  Barii  Chloridi,  L.  Baryta  Muriatis  Aqua,  D. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Chloride  Barium  5 j.  (Muriate  1 part,  D.)  in  Aq.  dcst.  f 3 j. 
(3  parts,  D.)  and  strain.  Sp.  gr.  = 1230,  D. 

Inc.  Common  water,  Solutions  of  Sulphates,  Oxalates,  Tartrates, 
Alkaline  Phosphates,  Borates,  and  Carbonates,  Nitr.  Silver,  Acetates 
of  Lead  and  Mercury,  and  Phosphate  of  Mercury. 

Action.  Uses.  Acrid,  Irritant,  Stimulant,  Deobstruent.  Test  to 
detect  S'  and  Sulphates. 


Baryta  Nitras,  E. 

Nitrate  of  Baryta.  F.  Nitrate  de  Baryte.  G.  Salpctcrsaures  Baryt. 
Nitrate  of  Baryta  (Ba  O,  N Oa  = 131)  finds  a place  in  the  E.  P. 


• Metallic  sulphurets  and  metallic  chlorides  being  considered  to  becomo  hydro- 
sulphates  and  hydrochlorates  of  oxides  when  they  aro  dissolved  in  water. 
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on  account  of  its  utility  as  a pharmaceutic  test  in  detecting  some  adul- 
terations of  officinal  salts  and  acids. 

Prep.  This  salt  is  to  be  prepared  like  the  Muriate  of  Barvtes  (v.  supra.  Chlo- 
ride Of  Barium)  substituting  pure  Nit'  for  tho  Mur'. 

Prop.  If  the  acid  is  strong,  a congeries  of  crystals  is  formed ; if 
dilute,  the  solution  by  cvap'oration  affords  crystals  in  octahedrons,  or  in 
small  brilliant  plates.  The  salt  has  a pungent  and  styptic  taste.  The 
crystals  are  anhydrous,  permanent  in  the  air;  soluble  in  10  or  12 
parts  of  water  at  60°  and  in  3 or  4 parts  of  boiling  water.  It  decom- 
poses by  heat,  and  detonates  feebly  with  combustible  bodies. 

Solutio  Baryta;  Nitratis,  E.  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Baryta. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Nitrate  Baryta  gr.  xl.  in  Aq.  (test.  800  grs.  and  keep  in  well- 
closed  bottles. 

Like  the  solution  of  the  Chloride,  gives  a white  precipitate  with 
S'  and  the  Sulphates  insol.  in  Nit'. 

Calcium. 

Lime,  in  its  caustic  state,  was  early  known,  being  employed  for 
making  building  mortar  by  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  &c.  Davy 
proved  that  it  is  an  Oxide  of  a metal,  which  has  been  called  Calcium, 
from  Calx.  Calcium  (Ca=20)  is  white,  brilliant,  decomposes  water, 
and,  slightly  heated,  burns  in  the  air,  being  converted  into  the  Oxide 
of  Calcium,  or  Lime. 

Calx,  L.  E.  Calx  recens  usta,  L.  D. 

Oxide  of  Calcium.  Quicklime.  Caustic  or  pure  Lime.  F.  Chaux. 

G.  Kalk. 

Prop.  Lime  (CaO=28),  in  its  pure  form,  is  a greyish- white 
earthy-looking  mass,  moderately  hard,  brittle  ; Sp.  Gr.  2‘3 — 3'Ofi ; 
having  an  acrid  alkaline  taste  ; corroding  animal  substances.  When 
fresh  burnt,  it  absorbs  both  moisture  and  Carb'  from  the  air  ; it  will 
abstract  water  from  most  bodies,  and  is  hence  often  employed  as  a 
drying  substance.  Comp.  Ca  71'42+0  28'58  = 100. 

Fresh  burnt  and  slaked  Lime,  though  easily  procured,  is  seldom 
pure  enough  for  medical  use. 

Prep.  L.  E.  Break  Chalk  lb  j.  (White  Marble,  E.)  into  small  pieces  and  bum 
it  in  a very  strong  fire  for  1 hour,  L.  (in  a covered  crucible,  at  a full  red  heat, 
for  3 hours,  E.) 

White  Carrara  Marble,  Calcareous  Spar,  Chalk,  Shells,  all  yield 
good  Lime.  The  heat  being  sufficiently  great,  the  Curb'  is  expelled, 
and  about  5G  per  cent,  of  Lime  left  in  a caustic  state,  and  tolerably 
pure ; but,  if  shells  have  been  employed,  mixed  with  a little  Phosphate 
of  Lime  and  Oxide  of  Iron.  It  must  be  kept  well  closed  up. 

Tests.  Water  being  added,  Lime  cracks  and  falls  to  powder  ; the 
rest  as  in  Hydrate  of  Lime,  L. 
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Calcis  Hydras,  L.  Hydrate  of  Lime,  or  Slaked  Lime. 

This  (Ca  0 + 110=37)  is  formed  whenever  water  is  sprinkled 
over  caustic  Lime  : it  is  immediately  absorbed  with  a hissing  noise, 
the  Lime  splitting  and  crumbling  into  a dry,  white,  powdery  Hydrate. 
It  is  capable  of  thus  taking  up  about  31-0  of  its  weight  of  water,  and 
at  the  same  time  disengaging  so  much  heat,  as  to  inflame  wood. 
Comp.  CaO  75’68+Aq.  24'32  = 100.  It  loses  its  water  by  the  ac- 
tion of  heat ; but  the  Lime  itself  is  very  infusible,  though  powerful  as 
a flux  for  many  earths  and  Oxides.  When  heated  in  the  Oxy-hydro- 
gen  flame,  it  is  intensely  luminous,  as  in  the  Drummond’s  light. 
Acids  combine  with  Lime,  some  forming  very  soluble  salts,  as  the  H Cl' 
the  Ac',  while  Ox'  and  Pirns'  form  a nearly  insoluble  Oxalate  and 
Phosphate.  Its  presence  is  readily  detected  in  any  solution  by  the 
milkiness  produced  by  passing  Carl)'  gas  through  it,  also  by  alka- 
line Carbonates  and  alkaline  Sulphates,  or  by  the  addition  of  Ox'  or 
Oxalate  of  Ammonia.  The  Oxalate  of  Lime  will  be  precipitated  from 
a very  dilute  solution.  S'  does  not  form  a precipitate  in  a dilute 
solution.  Salts  of  Lime  tinge  the  flame  of  Alcohol  orange.  This 
Hydrate  is  soluble  in  water,  forming  Lime-water. 

Tests.  Soluble  without  effervescence  in  II  Cl'.  The  solution  does 
not  precipitate  with  Ammonia — proving  that  neither  Alumina  nor 
Magnesia  are  present,  nor  Oxide  of  Iron,  nor  Silica. 

Action.  Uses.  Used  as  a Masticatory  in  India  with  Betle  or  Pan. 
Caustic,  Disinfectant. 

Liquor  (Aqua,  E.  D.)  Calcis,  L.  Lime  Water. 

Prep.  Take  of  Lime  (fresh  burnt)  IMS  Aq.  dot.  Oxij.  L.  (Lime  1 part  and 
1 Voter  20  parts,  E.  Slake  the  Lime  with  1 part  of  hot  water,  and  add  30  parts 
of  cold  water,  lb)  The  Limo  being  slaked,  is  put  into  a bottle  with  about  30 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and  then  well  sliaken  together,  close  the  vessel  and 
sot  aside,  that  the  undissolved  Limo  may  subside,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  when 
it  is  required,  and  it  may  be  replaced  with  fresh  water,  agitating  briskly  as  be- 
fore, that  a fresh  supply  may  be  ready. 

A simple  solution  of  Lime  in  water ; requiring  to  be  kept  in  stop- 
pered bottles,  which  are  kept  full,  as  it  attracts  C'  from  the  air,  which 
by  uniting  with  the  Lime,  forms  a thin  film  of  Carb.  Lime  at  the  sur- 
face ; this  afterwards  precipitates  in  the  form  of  white  layers,  but 
its  place  will  be  supplied  by  the  undissolved  Lime  left  in  the  bottle. 
Dalton  ascertained  that,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  most  bodies,  cold 
water  dissolved  more  of  Lime  than  hot  water : that  is,  water  at  G0°, 
7+si  hhd  at  212°,  only  -y^Vo-  Mr.  R.  Phillips  ascertained  that  water 
near  the  freezing  point  takes  up  about  f-  more  than  water  at  G0°,  and 
nearly  double  that  of  boiling  water. 

A pint  of  water  at  32°  dissolves  1 3 ■ 2 5 grains  of  Lime. 

» „ 60°  „ IPG 
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Tests.  Lime-water  is  clear  and  transparent,  without  odour,  but 
having  a disagreeable  alkaline  taste;  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green, 
and  forms  an  imperfect  soap  with  oils;  when  evaporated  under  the 
vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  imperfect  six-sided  crystals  may  be  obtained 
of  the  Hydrate  of  Lime. 

Inc.  Acids  and  Acidulous  Salts,  Alkaline  Carbonates,  Ammoniacal 
and  Metallic  Salts,  Borates,  and  astringent  Vegetable  Infusions. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent,  Antacid,  Antilithic.  Resolvent  in 
glandular  affections. 

Pharm.  Prep.  Potassa  cum  Calce.  Aqua  Calcis  Comp.  Lime- 
water  for  Black  and  Yellow  wash. 

I).  f 3 i j . — f^viij.  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Linimentum  Calcis,  E.  D. 

Prep.  Agitate  briskly  together  equal  parts  of  Lime  Water  and  Linseed  Oil. 
(Olive  Oil,  D.) 

Both  the  oils  are  composed  of  Oleic  and  Margaric  acids  and  Gly- 
cerine : when  mixed  with  Lime-water,  an  Oleo-Margarate  of  Lime 
(Calcareous  Soap)  is  formed.  It  has  long  been  employed  as  an  appli- 
cation to  bums  and  scalds,  and  employed  for  this  purpose  at  the  Car- 
ron  Works, — hence  often  called  Carron  oil.  Turpentine  is  sometimes 
added  with  advantage.  Dr.  Christison  describes  it  as  a Lime  Soap 
with  an  excess  of  Linseed  Oil ; for  when  allowed  to  rest,  the  mixture 
separates  into  a white  soap  and  a supernatant  clear  oil. 


Calcis  Carbonas. 

F.  Carbonate  de  Chaux.  Craie.  G.  Kohlensaurer  Kalk. 

The  Carbonate  of  Lime  (CaO,CO2=S0)  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  diffused  of  minerals,  and  must  have  been  one  of  those  most 
anciently  employed  in  the  arts,  and  likewise  in  medicine.  Found  in 
a great  variety  of  forms  ; forming  mountain  masses,  either  crystalline, 
as  Marble  and  Calc  Spar,  or  compact,  as  Limestone;  in  both  stratified 
and  unstratified  rocks,  and  as  Chalk  in  great  beds,  as  the  newest  of 
the  secondary  strata.  It  is  also  extensively  diffused  in  particles 
throughout  the  soil,  which  by  segregation  become  united  into  roundish 
or  botryoidal  masses,  or  it  may  become  dissolved  by  water,  and  is  found 
in  most  springs,  from  which  it  is  again  deposited  in  a stalactical  form. 
It  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  most  plants,  probably  from  the  vegetable 
acids  with  which  it  was  combined  being  converted  into  the  Carbo- 
nic' during  the  process  of  incineration.  Carbonate  of  Lime  forms  a 
constituent  of  the  bones  of  Vcrtcbrata,  and  a large  part  of  the  shells  of 
testaceous  Mollusca,  of  Crustacea,  and  of  Corals.  Hence  Oyster-shells, 
Crali’s-claws,  Crab’s-eyes,  as  they  are  called,  and  Corals,  have  all  been 
employed  in  medicine,  ns  formerly  the  lapis  judaicus,  which  is  the 
spine  of  a fossil  echinus.  All  consist  of  pure  Carbonate  of  Lime,  with 
some  animal  matter  intimately  intermixed,  sometimes  a little  Phos- 
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phatc  of  Lime.  Carb.  Lime  is  found  crystallized  in  a variety  of 
forms,  but  the  primitive  form  is  an  obtuse  rhomboid,  and  that  of 
Arragonitc  a rectangular  prism.  Many  varieties  are  transparent,  and 
remarkable  for  doubly  refracting  the  rays  of  light,  especially  Iceland 


Fig.  19.  Fig.  20. 


Spar.  It  has  been  artificially  crystallized  by  Prof.  Daniell  in  acute 
rhombic  crystals,  which  contained  5 per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble,  1 part  requiring  1600  of  water.  But  if  an  excess 
of  Carb'  be  present,  it  is  readily  dissolved,  and  is  hence  found  in  many 
mineral  waters,  from  which  it  is  again  precipitated  on  the  escape  of  the 
C'.  The  solution  reddens  Litmus-paper,  but  changes  the  yellow  colour 
of  Turmeric-paper  to  brown,  (p.)  Heated  in  the  air,  Carb.  Lime  loses 
44  per  cent,  of  C',  Lime  being  left;  but  if  heated  in  close  and 
strong  vessels,  no  change  is  produced,  and,  on  cooling,  artificial  Mar- 
ble is  produced,  as  by  Sir  J.  Hall.  Bucholz  fused  it  even  without 
compression,  in  parts  to  which  the  access  of  air  was  prevented.  Carb. 
Lime  is  readily  decomposed  by  the  acids  with  strong  effervescence, 
forming  soluble  salts  with  N'  and  II  Cl',  and  insoluble  ones  with  S'. 
It  may  be  formed  artificially  by  adding  Carl/  to  Lime-water,  or  by  de- 
composing any  soluble  salt  of  Lime  (or  the  Chlor.  Calcium)  with  the 
Carbonates  of  any  of  the  alkalis.  Comp.  Ca  0 56-)-C  02  44=:100. 

Calcis  Carbonas  dura.  Marmor,  (Album,  D.)  L.  E.  Marble. 

Marble  is  officinal  for  yielding  Carb'  gas  (p.  52)  by  the  action  of 
stronger  acids.  It  is  also  called  Saccharine  Limestone ; has  a glim- 
mering appearance,  from  the  lamellae  of  its  minute  crystals  intersecting 
each  other  in  every  direction.  Pure  white  Marble  is  intended ; that 
of  Carrara,  commonly  called  Statuary  Marble,  is  the  purest  variety. 

Tests.  Marble  should  dissolve  with  effervescence  in  dilute  HC1' 
without  residue,  proving  the  absence  of  Silica  and  some  other  impuri- 
ties. In  this  solution,  especially  if  neutralized.  Ammonia  ought  (even 
after  boiling)  to  cause  no  precipitate,  if  neither  Magnesia  ( a consti- 
tuent of  some  Limestones),  nor  Alumina,  nor  Oxide  of  Iron  (the  most 
common  impurities),  are  present.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  decomposed 
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bv  a solution  of  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  water;  if  any  precipitate  appears, 
it  must  be  Sulphate  of  Baryta  or  of  Strontian. 

Calcis  Carbonas  frjabilis.  Creta,  L.  E.  D.  Chalk. 

Chalk  is  well  known  as  an  extensive  secondary  formation,  of  a dull 
white  earthy  appearance ; tasteless,  but  adhering  to  the  tongue ; usu- 
ally friable,  sometimes  hard ; Sp.  Gr.  2'3  ; but  either  variety  may  be 
employed,  though  the  softer  is  usually  preferred  for  medical  use.  Its 
chemical  characters  are  the  same  as  those  of  Marble.  In  the  arts  it  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Whiting , which  is  Chalk  ground  in 
a mill,  and  the  grosser  impurities  separated  by  sinking  in  water,  while 
the  pure  Chalk,  being  suspended,  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  made  into 
small  loaves.  For  medical  use,  it  is  similarly  but  more  carefully  pre- 
pared by  the  process  of  lajvigation,  and  in  drying  is  made  up  into 
small  conical  masses. 

Creta  Pr.-eparata,  L.  E.  D.  Prepared  Chalk. 

Prep.  Add  to  Chalk  fbj.  a little  water,  and  rub  to  a fine  powder.  Throw  • 
this  into  a largo  vessel  of  water,  then  agitate,  and  after  a short  period  pour  off 
the  supernatant  water  still  turbid,  into  another  vessel,  and  set  it  aside  for  the 
suspended  chalk  to  subside.  Lastly,  the  water  being  poured  off,  dry  thiB 
powder  and  preserve  for  use.  The  directions  of  E.  and  D.  are  essentially  the 
same.  Oyster  shells,  first  freed  from  impurities  and  washed  villi  boiling  water, 
may  be  prepared  in  a similar  manner,  forming  the  Test.®  iulsparataj,  L.  q.  v. 

Calcis  Carbonas  prajcifitatum,  D.  Precip.  Carb.  of  Lime. 

Prep.  This  precipitated  Carbonate  is  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a solution  of 
Carbonate  of  Soda  to  a solution  of  Muriate  of  Lime.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
minute  subdivision  if  prepared  with  cold  solutions. 

Tests,  (v.  supra.)  E.  P.  “ A solution  of  25  grs.  in  f3x.  of  Pyro- 
ligneous acid  (according  to  Mr.  Phillips,  this  is  capable  of  dissolving 
4 times  the  above  quantity  of  Chalk),  when  neutralized  by  Carbonate  ; 
of  Soda,  and  precipitated  by  32  grs.  of  Oxalate  Ammonia,  continues 
precipitable  after  filtration  by  more  of  the  test.”  Dr.  Christison  1 
states  that  a considerable  excess  of  acid  is  useful.  A little  Lime  is 
left  unprecipitated  if  there  be  90  per  cent,  of  pure  Carbonate  of  Lime 
in  the  Chalk  ; and  this  slight  excess  of  Lime  is  indicated  by  adding 
more  Oxalate  of  Ammonia  to  the  filtered  liquor. 

Inc.  Acids  and  Acidulous  Salts,  as  other  Carbonates. 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid,  Absorbent,  Desiccant  ; from  allaying  irri- 
tation, apparently  Astringent.  If  long  used,  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  does  not  accumulate  in  the  intestines. 

D.  gr.  x. — 3j. ; but  usually  given  in  some  of  the  following  prepa- 
rations. 

P/iarm.  Prep.  Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta.  Prepared  Oyster  Shells 
also  contain  Carbonate  of  Lime.  v.  Testa:  pneparaUe. 

Mistura  Cret.e,  L.  E.  D.  Chalk  Mixture. 

Prep.  Tak et  Prepared  Ctealk  31A  I3X.  E.),  Sugar  3 iij.  Ipure  5V.  E.  5 iij.  D.) 
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Mixture  of  Acacia  f^iS.  [iMuoilage  fjiij.  and  triturate  together,  E.)  (Mucilage 
of  Gum  Arabic  Jj.  1).)]  Cinnamon  water  xviij.  L.  [(Aq.  Ibj.  by  measure,  D.) 
(add  gradually  Aq.  Oij.  and  Spirit  of  Cinnamon  3 ij.  E.)]  Mix. 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid,  Demulcent.  Mucli  employed  in  Diarrhoeas 
arising  from  acidity. 

1).  fjft — f^ij.  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Pclvis  Cret.u  Compositus,  L.  E.  D.  Compound  Powder  of 
Chalk. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Reduce  separately  to  fine  powder  Prepared  Chalk  lb  £.  isiv.  E. ) 
Cinnamon  (bark,  D.)  jiv.  (in  fine  powder  5 ilk  E.)  Tormentil  root  and  Gum 
Arabic  ati  3 Iij.  L.  D.  (Nutmeg  in  fine  powder  3j.  E.)  and  Long  Pepper  3 fi.  L.  D. 
Mix  well. 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid,  Stimulant,  and  Astringent.  In  Diarrhoeas 
of  low  states  of  the  Constitution. 

D.  gr.v  — 9j. 

Trochiscus  Greta:,  E.  Chalk  Lozenge. 

Prep.  Reduce  to  powder  Prepared  Chalk  3iv.  Gum  Arabic  3j.  Nutmeg 
Pure  Sugar  3 vi.  beat  with  water  into  a proper  mass  for  making  lozenges. 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid.  Useful  in  acidity  of  the  prim®  vi®. 

Pclvis  Cre T2E  Compositus  cum  Opio,  L.  D.  Pulvis  Cret.i; 
Opiatus,  E. 

1 grain  of  Opium  in  40  grains  of  the  Compound  Chalk  Powder,  L. 

v.  Opium. 

Confectio  Aromatica,  L.  D.  Aromatic  Confection. 

Prep.  Rub  into  a very  fine  powder  Cinnamon  nnd  Nutmegs  aa  3 ij.  Cloves  3 j. 
Cardamoms  36.  SajJ'run  (dried,  1>.)  3 ij.  Prepared  Chalk  3 xvi.  Sugar  (pure,  I).) 
ibij.  (add  gradually  Aq.  Ibj.  and  rub  into  a pulp,  D.)  Keep  in  a close  vessel, 
and  whenever  the  confection  is  to  bo  used  add  water  gradually  and  mix  until 
they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  L. 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid  and  Cordial.  Useful  in  Diarrhceas,  and 
an  excellent  addition  to  Rhubarb  and  Magnesia,  and  such  powders, 
for  children. 

D.  gr.  v.  orgr.x. — 3j. 


Calx  Chlorinata,  L.  E. 

Chlorinated  Lime.  Hypochlorite  of  Lime.  Chloride  of  Lime. 

Chlorite  of  Lime.  O.n/muriatc  of  Lime.  Bleaching  Powder. 

F.  Chlorure  de  Cliaux.  G.  Chlor  Kalk. 

This  substance  was  first  prepared  by  Messrs.  Tennant  and  Mackin- 
tosh in  1798.  The  exact  nature  of  the  compound  not  having  been 
satisfactorily  determined,  the  present  name  has  been  assigned  it  in  the 
L.  and  E.  P.,  though  it  is  very  commonly  called  Chloride  of  Lime,  or 
Bleaching  Powder. 
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Prop.  Chlorinated  Lime  is  a dry  pulverulent  substance,  of  a 
greyish  colour,  with  a hot,  penetrating,  bitter  taste,  a weak  odour  of 
Chlorine,  more  perceptible  when  the  powder  is  shaken.  When  well 
prepared,  it  is  very  soluble  in  water ; but  commonly  a considerable 
portion  (of  Lime)  remains  undissolved.  In  the  atmosphere,  the  Curb', 
or  any  of  the  other  acids,  sets  free  the  Chlorine,  and  a Carbonate  of 
Lime  is  formed,  with  some  Chloride  of  Calcium,  which  causes  deli- 
quescence. Heat  also  expels  the  Chlorine,  and  then  Oxygen.  The 
strongest  solution  has  a density  of  1 040.  (Ure.)  It  is  of  a pale  yellow 
colour,  has  a slight  smell  of  Chlorine,  and  holds  in  solution  the  Chlor. 
Lime,  with  a little  caustic  Lime,  and  any  Chlor.  Calcium  which  may 
have  been  formed.  This  solution  is  remarkable  for  its  bleaching  and 
disinfecting  properties.  The  addition  of  a little  acid  increases  its  acti- 
vity for  such  purposes. 

The  true  composition  of  Chlorinated  Lime  is  still  unsettled.  Dr. 
Ure  considered  it  a variable  preparation,  and  not  combined  in  equiva- 
lent quantities,  as  he  found  the  quantity  of  Chlorine  absorbed  by  Lime 
to  vary,  especially  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  was  pre- 
viously added  to  slaked  Lime.  Dr.  Thomson  states  that  in  Glasgow 
it  is  now  so  manufactured  as  to  be  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water, 
and  that  it  consists  of  Cl  CaO=64.  Berzelius  considers  it  to  be  a 
Chlorite ; and  Balard,  that  a portion  of  the  Lime  gives  its  Oxygen  to 
the  Chlorine,  and  that  a Hypochlorite  of  Lime  and  some  Chloride  of 
Calcium  are  formed.  Mr.  Phillips  states  that  the  Chloride  of  Lime 
appears,  from  the  statements  of  Brande  and  Grouvelle,  and  also  from 
his  own  experiments,  to  consist  of  Cl  36+2  Ca  0,  H 0 (37  X2)  74 

110.  When  water  is  added  to  this,  the  Chloride  of  Lime  dissolves, 
leaving  nearly  all  the  Lime  insoluble  : it  is  therefore  probably'  composed 
of  1 Eq.  Bihydrated  Chloride  of  Lime,  13+36+28=82,  1 Eq.  Lime, 
28  = 110.  If  the  views  of  Berzelius  and  Balard  be  followed,  and 
their  proportions  adopted,  then  the  composition,  according  to  Dr.  Pe- 
reira, will  be  1 Eq.  Trishypochlorite  of  Lime  128  + 1 Eq.  Chloride  of 
Calcium  56+4  Eq.  Aq.  36=220;  or,  per  cent.  Cl  Ca  O 58T8+C1  Ca 
25’45+Aq.  16'36=99‘99.  Dr.  Ure,  however,  states  that  the  com- 
mon Chloride  of  Lime  of  commerce  consists  of  45'4  Lime,  40'31  Chlo- 
rine, 14"28  watcr=99'99. 

Prep.  Pass  as  much  Chlorine,  as  may  bo  sufficient  to  saturate  lime  tbj.  spread 
out  in  a proper  vessel.  Chlorine  is  very  readily  evolved  from  H Cl'  gently  heated 
with  Binoxide  Manganese,  v.  Chlorine,  p.  44. 

Chloride  of  Lime  is,  however,  easily  obtained,  being  largely  pre- 
pared as  a Bleaching  Powder.  Here  slaked  Lime  is  spread  out  on  a 
pile  of  wooden  trays  in  a chamber  built  of  sandstone,  the  joints  being 
secured  by  a cement  of  Pitch,  Resin,  and  dry  Gypsum,  into  which 
the  Chlorine  is  transmitted  until  the  Lime  is  saturated.  A larger 
quantity  of  Chlorine  is  absorbed  when  about  15  per  cent,  of  water  is 
previously  added  to  the  Lime,  and  the  Lime  is  occasionally  raked  up. 
Here  the  Chlorine  combines  with  the  Hydrated  Lime,  or  some  of  the 
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Lime  gives  its  Oxygen  to  the  Chlorine,  some  Hypochlorous  Acid 
is  produced,  and  Hypochlorite  of  Lime  and  Chloride  of  Calcium 
formed. 

Tests.  Dissolves  in  dilute  II  Cl',  emitting  Chlorine.  L.  Greyish- 
white,  dry  : 50  grs.  are  nearly  all  soluble  in  Aq.  fjij.,  forming  a solu- 
tion of  the  density  1027  ; of  this,  100  measures,  treated  with  an  ex- 
cess of  Ox',  give  off  much  Chlorine,  and  if  then  boiled  and  allowed  to 
rest  24  hours,  yield  a precipitate  which  occupies  19  measures  of  the 
liquid.  E.  The  precipitate  is  Oxalate  of  Lime,  and  the  E.  C.  desire 
to  have  the  goodness  of  Chloride  of  Lime  ascertained  by  the  amount 
of  this  precipitate,  as  well  as  by  the  density  of  the  solution.  But  this 
method  does  not  detect  the  amount  of  Chloride  of  Calcium,  which  is 
the  most  common  adulteration.  Dr.  C.  remarks  that  probably  the 
simplest  criterion  of  quality  is  the  amount  of  Chlorine  gas  evolved  by 
a strong  acid,  as  originally  proposed  by  Dr.  Ure. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant,  Stimulant,  Disinfectant,  Antiseptic  ; in 
solution  as  a lotion  and  gargle. 

D.  Internally  gr.  j. — gr.  v.  Used  in  Tooth-powders,  Lozenges. 
Ointment,  3j.  with  5J.  of  Lard. 

Liquor  Calcis  Chlorinatjb.  Of  variable  strength  : 3j. — 3iv.  in 

Aq.  Oj.  In  Scabies,  Jiij.  to  Aq.  Oj. 


Calcii  Ciiloridum,  L.  Calcis  Murias,  D.  (Crystali.izatum),  E. 

Chloride  of  Calcium.  Hydrochlorate  or  Muriate  of  Lime.  F.  Chlo- 
rure  de  Calcium.  Hydrochlorate  de  Chaux.  G.  Salzsaurer  Kalk. 

This  salt,  commonly  called  Muriate  of  Lime,  was  known,  according 
to  Dulk,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Pereira,  in  the  15th  century,  and  called 
Sal  Ammoniacum  fixum,  being  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  Sal 
Ammoniac  by  Lime.  It  is  found  in  nature  in  Sea-water,  and  in  many 
springs  and  mineral  waters,  sometimes  associated  with  Nitrate  of  Pot- 
ash, but  usually  with  Chloride  of  Sodium  and  Chloride  of  Magnesium. 
It  may  be  readily  obtained  as  a residuum  in  several  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  Ammonia,  as  the  Liquor,  Spirit,  and  Carb.,  or  in  obtaining  C' 
by  the  action  of  II  Cl'  on  Marble. 

Prop.  Chloride  of  Calcium  L.  (Ca  Cl  =56)  is  known  in  two  forms  : 
the  Anhydrous  or  the  Murias  Calcis  of  the  D.  P.,  which  is  hard, 
greyish  coloured,  and  semi-translucent.  Being  without  water,  it  con- 
tains nearly  twice  as  much  Chlor.  Calcium  as  the  crystallized  salt.  It 
may  be  fused  at  a red  heat,  and  becomes  phosphorescent.  It  is  very 
deliquescent,  as  is  also  the  crystallized  salt,  passing  readily  into  the 
liquid  state,  forming  what  used  to  be  called  Oleum  Calais.  It  is  fre- 
quently employed  as  a drying  substance  ; also  for  attracting  moisture 
to  substances,  with  which  it  may  be  mixed,  as  the  soil.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  rectified  Spirit,  also  in  water,  and  is  then  supposed 
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to  dissolve  either  as  Chloride  of  Calcium,  or  a9  Ilydrochlorate  of 
Lime  (Oxide  of  Calcium). 

Chloride  of  Calcium  (CaCl+G  Aq.  = l 10),  or  Calcis  Murias  Crystal- 
lization, E.,  is  the  hydrated  crystallized  salt,  also  called  Ilydrochioratc 
of  Lime.  It  is  colourless  and  without  smell,  of  an  acrid  and  hitter  taste ; 
in  striated  hexagonal  prisms  terminated  by  very  acute  points.  Water 
even  at  32°  dissolves  more  than  its  own  weight,  and  at  60°  above 
three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  this  salt.  When  heated,  these  crys- 
tals undergo  watery  fusion.  Dissolved  in  water,  they  produce  great 
cold;  and  hence  are  frequently  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  cold  or 
freezing  mixtures.  The  Chloride  is  used  for  concentrating  Alcohol, 
from  its  great  affinity  for  water. 

Prep.  L.  Add  Chalk  3 v.  gradually  to  H Cl'  0 6.  pre  riously  mixed  with  Aq.  dest. 
0 6.,  to  saturation  or  until  the  effervescence  ceases.  (The  D.  P.  employs  the 
liquor  which  remains  after  tho  distillation  of  Caustic  Ammonia.)  Strain,  evapo- 
rate the  solution  until  the  salt  is  dried.  Put  this  into  a crucible,  and  fuse  on 
the  fire,  and  pour  it  upon  a clean  flat  stone ; when  cold,  break  it  into  pieces. 
Tile  aiihydrous  Chloride  is  produced.  (But  tho  E.  I’,  employ  Marble  and  diluted 
Mur'  to  saturation,  and  placo  the  filtered  fluid,  after  having  been  evaporated  to 
one-balf,  in  a cold  place  for  crystals  to  form.  The  hydrated  Chloride  is  produced.) 
Both  must  be  preserved  in  well  closed  vessels. 

Here  the  Curb.  Lime  (Oxide  of  Calcium)  is  decomposed,  the  C' 
being  expelled  in  the  state  of  gas  ; the  Chlorine  of  the  fl  Cl'  combines 
with  the  Calcium,  and  forms  Chloride  of  Calcium  ; and  the  Hydrogen 
of  the  Acid  with  the  Oxygen  of  the  Lime  forms  1 Eq.  of  water.  In 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  London  process  both  the  water  used  and 
that  formed  are  expelled  during  the  fusion. 

Tests.  The  presence  of  Lime  and  of  Chlorine  will  be  revealed  by  their 
respective  tests.  Chloride  of  Calcium,  L.P.  should  be  free  from  colour; 
slightly  translucent ; hard  and  friable ; totally  soluble  in  water  : the 
solution  gives  no  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  Ammonia  (showing  the 
absence  of  Magnesia),  or  Chlor.  Barium  (of  Sulphates),  nor,  when 
diluted  with  much  water,  with  Ferro-cyanide  of  Potassium  (showing 
that  it  is  not  contaminated  noth  Iron).  E.  P.  “The  crystallized  salt  is 
very  deliquescent.  A solution  of  76  grs.  in  fjj.  Aq.  precipitated  by 
49  grs.  Oxal.  Ammonia,  remains  precipitable  by  more  of  the  test.  If 
it  contain  any  alkaline  salt,  impurity  will  be  indicated  by  this  method.” 

Calcii  Chloridi  Liquor,  L.  Calcis  Murlatis  (Aqua,  D.) 

Solutio,  E. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Cldor.  Calcium  p iv.  (3  parts,  D.)  in  Aq.  (test,  fjxij.  (Tparts.D.) 
Tho  E.  P.  dissolves  Muriate  of  Lime  (crystallized)  3 viij.  in  water  f 3 x i j . 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  of  the  Lymphatics.  Used  for  preparing 
Muriate  of  Morphia,  and  as  a test  for  Oxalic  Acid. 

D.  ll\xx.— f3j. 

Inc.  Decomposed  by  S'  and  by  Sulphates  and  by  N';  by  the  alkalis 
and  their  Carbonates,  with  the  exception  of  pure  Ammonia,  which 
produces  no  change,  and  may  therefore  be  prescribed  with  it. 
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Precipitated  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Sub-Phosphate  of  Lime.  Bone 

Phosphate  of  Lime.  F.  Phosphate  de  Chaux.  G.  Phosphorsaurer 

Kalk.  Knochenerdc. 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  as  its  name  indicates,  constitutes  the 
earthy  matter  of  bones,  teeth,  and  horns.  Some  animal  excretions,  as 
the  Tartar  of  the  teeth,  the  Phosphate  of  Lime  calculus,  are  formed  of 
it.  It  exists  also  in  wheat,  and  almost  all  plants.  It  is  obtained  from 
burning  bones  or  horns,  v.  Cornu  Cervi,  and  is  employed  for  obtaining 
Phosphorus  and  Phosphate  of  Soda.  (q.  v.  pp.  35  and  99.) 

Prop.  It  is  a white  powdery  substance,  insipid,  and  insoluble  in 
water.  At  high  temperatures  it  fuses,  and  is  converted  into  an  opaque 
enamel.  Bone  ashes  are  composed  of  Subphosphate  with  a little 
Carbonate  of  Lime.  Some  chemists  conceive  that  the  Bone  Phosphate 
consists  of  a mixture  of  the  two  tribasic  Phosphates  which  are  analo- 
gous to  those  of  Soda  (p.  99) ; or,  according  to  others,  of  8 Eq.  of 
Lime  and  3 of  Phosph',  or,  per  cent.  Ca  0 51’55-(-P'  48-45r=100. 

Prep.  Digest,  burnt  bones  in  powder  1 part,  in  dil.  Mur'  and  water  of  each 
2 parts  for  12  hours.  Strain  the  liquor.  Add  to  it  Water  of  Caustic  Ammonia, 
q.  s.  to  throw  down  the  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Wash  with  abundance  of  water 
and  then  dry  it. 

The  Phosphate  of  Lime  is  dissolved,  and  any  Carb.  Lime  decom- 
posed by  the  Mur'.  The  Ammonia  precipitates  all  the  Phosphate  of 
Lime,  which  must  be  carefully  washed  to  get  rid  of  all  traces  of  Chlor. 
Calcium  and  of  Hydrochlor.  Ammonia.  It  has  the  advantage  over 
Bone  ashes  and  burnt  Hartshorn  of  minute  subdivision. 

Action.  Uses.  Operation  uncertain.  Supposed  formerly  to  be 
useful  in  Mollitics  Ossium.  It  is  a constituent  of  James’s  Powder, 
and  of  Pulv.  Antim.  Comp. 

D.  gr.  x. — 3fi. 


Magnesium. 

F.  Magnesium.  G.  Magnium. 

Magnesium  (Mg  = 12)  is  a metal  which  has  been  obtained  by  de- 
composing Chloride  of  Magnesium  by  Potassium.  It  is  of  an  iron- 
grey  colour,  brilliant,  hard,  and  ductile ; not  acted  on  by  water,  nor 
by  air,  except  at  a high  temperature,  when  it  becomes  oxidized,  and 
forms  Magnesia.  As  a Chloride,  it  forms  a constituent  of  Sea-water; 
oxidized  and  combined  with  acids,  it  exists  in  sea- water  and  in  numerous 
mineral  springs,  and  as  a Hydrate  or  native  Magnesia  in  a few  places. 
It  forms  a portion  of  Serpentine,  Soapstone,  Mica,  Talc,  and  many 
■ other  minerals.  It  exists  in  most  plants,  as  in  the  straw  of  wheat; 
lalso  in  small  quantity  in  the  animal  system,  especially  in  the  urine  and 
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in  some  urinary  calculi.  The  Oxide,  or  Magnesia,  may  be  obtained 
by  burning  the  Carbonate,  as  Lime  is  by  burning  Limestone,  or  by 
adding  Potash  or  Soda  to  a solution  of  one  of  its  salts. 

Magnesia,  L.  E.  D. 

Magnesia  Usta,  L.  Calcined  Magnesia.  Talc  earth.  F.  Magndsie. 

G.  Talkerde.  Bittererde. 

The  name  Magnesia  ( Mg  O = 20)  occurs  in  Geber,  and  afterwards 
in  alchymical  works,  with  various  meanings.  The  present  substance 
was  called  Magnesia  alba,  and  introduced  as  a medicine  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  differ  little  from 
Carb  Lime.  Hoffman  first,  and  then  Dr.  Black  (1756)  clearly  esta- 
blished the  distinction  between  it  and  Lime. 

Prop.  Mngnesia  is  a white  and  light,  very  finely  divided,  powdery 
substance,  devoid  of  smell,  but  earthy  in  taste.  Sp.  Gr.  2-3.  When 
moistened,  it  slightly  greens  syrup  of  Violets,  and  browns  Turmeric- 
paper.  It  is  hardly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  5142  parts  of  cold 
and  36000  parts  of  hot  water.  (Fyfe.)  Water  sprinkled  on  it  becomes 
absorbed  to  the  extent  of  about  18  per  cent,  without  the  evolution  of 
heat.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  Alcohol.  It  attracts  moisture  and 
Carb'  from  the  atmosphere,  and  becomes  slowly  converted  into  the 
Carbonate.  It  is  infusible,  except  under  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  and 
consists  per  cent,  of  Magnesium  60-|-O  40=  100. 

Magnesia  is  remarkable  for  its  attraction  for  Alumina  in  a humid 
way,  so  that  in  the  analysis  of  some  Magnesian  fossils,  it  is  found 
that,  although  Magnesia  cannot  be  precipitated  entirely  from  any  of 
its  salts  by  Ammonia,  yet,  if  Alumina  be  present,  its  precipitation  is 
complete,  (m.)  Acids  readily  unite  with  Magnesia,  and  form  salts, 
of  which  those  which  are  soluble,  and  especially  the  Sulphate,  are  bit- 
ter, readily  distinguishing  it  from  other  earths.  Caustic  Potash  de- 
composes these  salts,  and  throws  down  the  Magnesia,  which  retains 
about  | of  water,  forming  the  Hydrate,  of  a somewhat  gelatinous  con- 
sistence. The  Carbonate  of  Potash  and  of  Soda  produce  precipitates  of 
Curb.  Magnesia.  The  Bicarbonates  give  rise  to  no  apparent  decompo- 
sition, as  the  transparency  remains  unimpaired.  If  the  Sesquicarbo- 
nate  of  Ammonia  be  added,  and  after  this  a solution  of  Phosphate  of 
Soda  be  dropt  in,  a copious  precipitate  takes  place  of  triple  Phosphate 
of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia,  (c.)  The  direct  addition  of  Phosphate  of 
Ammonia  to  the  solution  of  any  salt  of  Magnesia  will  produce  the 
same  effect.  Magnesia  may  be  distinguished  from  Lime  by  Sesqui- 
carbonate  of  Ammonia  precipitating  Lime,  but  not  Magnesia ; also  by 
Oxalate  of  Ammonia,  which  does  not  precipitate  Magnesia,  but  throws 
down  Lime  readily.  Ammonia  in  excess  throws  down  Magnesia, 
but  not  Lime,  from  neutral  solutions. 

Prep.  L.  Take  Carb.  Magnma  Jiv. ; bum  it  for  2 hours  in  n very  strong  fire. 
The  ii.  P.  directs  that  tho  heat  he  continued,  till  the  powder,  when  suspended 
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in  water,  displays  no  effervescence  on  the  addition  of  Mur'.  Both  the  E.  and 
I)  P.  direct  that  it  be  preserved  in  well-closed  bottles. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Carb.  Lime,  Carb'  and  water  are  expelled  at 
a high  temperature,  to  the  extent  of  50  or  GO  per  cent.,  and  the  Mag- 
nesia remains  in  its  pure  state,  of  which  the  density  may  he  increased 
according  as  the  heat  is  augmented. 

Tests.  Magnesia  being  prepared  from  the  Carbonate,  is  apt  to  con- 
tain some  of  the  impurities  of  the  salts  from  which  it  is  made,  as  Lime, 
Alumina,  and  Silica,  and,  when  long  kept,  some  of  the  Carbonate. 
H Cl'  dissolves  Magnesia  (50  grs.  in  Dil.  H Cl'  fjj.  E.)  without  effer- 
vescence, showing  the  absence  of  Carbonate.  If  Silica  be  present,  it 
will  be  left  undissolved.  An  excess  of  Ammonia  occasions  in  the 
solution  only  a scanty  precipitate  of  Alumina,  E.,  provided  the  acid, 
as  the  E.  P.  directs,  be  used  in  considerable  excess  to  the  Magnesia, 
Alumina,  if  present,  will  then  be  readily  separated  from  the  Muriate 
of  Magnesia,  (c.)  No  precipitate  is  thrown  down  by  Bicarb.  Potash 
(nor  by  Oxal.  Amin.  E.)  added  to  the  above  solution,  showing  absence 
of  Lime  ; and  none  by  Chlor.  Barium,  showing  absence  of  Sulph.  Mag. 
and  of  Carb.  Soda.  Turmeric  ought  to  be  only'  slightly  browned. 

Inc.  Acids,  Acidulous  and  Metallic  Salts,  and  Hydrochlorate  of 
Ammonia. 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid,  Laxative.  In  acidity  of  the  Stomach,  when 
it  forms  soluble  Magnesian  Salts. 

D.  Antacid,  gr.  x. — xxx. ; as  a laxative,  9j. — 3j.  ; for  infants, 
gr.  ij. — gr.  x. 

Magnesias  Carbonas,  L.  E.  D. 

Magnesia  alba.  Magnesite  Subcarbonas.  F.  Carbonate  de  Magnesie. 

Gf.  Kohlensaure  Bittererde.  ICohlensaure  Talkerde. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  (Mg  0,  C 02=42),  at  first  called  Magnesia 
alba , and  Comitissce  Palma  pulvis , was  used  as  a medicine  by  the 
Count  de  Palma  at  Rome,  whence  it  was  also  called  Pulvis  albus 
Romanus.  It  was  introduced  into  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  by 
F.  Hoffman.  It  is  found  in  nature  in  some  mineral  waters,  in  some 
of  which,  however,  it  may  exist  in  the  form  of  the  Bicarbonate.  In 
an  impure  state  it  forms  a constituent  of  Dolomitic,  that  is,  of  Mag- 
nesian Limestone,  and  in  a comparatively  pure  state,  a hill  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  consisting  of  Magnesia  46,  Carbonic  Acid,  51, 
Insoluble  Matter  1'5,  Water  0 -5,  loss  1=100. 

Prop.  Pure  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  is  sometimes  found  in  nature  in 
rhoinbohedral  crystals ; as  usually  seen,  the  officinal  Carbonate  is  of  a 
white  colour,  light  and  soft  to  the  touch,  without  smell,  devoid  of  any 
other  than  an  earthy  taste  when  properly'  prepared.  It  is  unalterable 
in  the  air,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  more  soluble  in  cold  than 
in  boiling  water.  Its  solubility'  is  much  increased  if  C'  be  present, 
4fi  parts  of  water  being  said  to  be  then  sufficient.  In  fact,  it  is  con- 
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verted  into  the  Bicarbonate  of  Magnesia  : by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
1 Eq.  of  C'  escapes,  and  the  neutral  Carbonate  is  deposited,  being 
insoluble.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids  and  by  a strong  heat,  its  Curb' 
being  expelled.  The  composition  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  is  differ- 
ently viewed  by  different  chemists.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  last  analysis, 
found  Magnesia  40‘8,  Carb'  36’0,  and  Water  23‘2  = 100 ; and  he 
considers  it  as  a compound  of  1 Eq.  Bihydrated  Magnesia  38  -j-  1 Eq. 
Hydrated  Carb.  Magnesia  204  = 242. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Dissolve  Sulph.  Magnesia  tbiv.  (25  parts,  D.l  Carb.  Soda  tbiv. 
SviiJ.  (Carb.  of  Potash  14  parts,  D.)  each  separately  in  A y.  dcst.  Cij.  (400  parts, 
D.l  and  strain.  Then  mix  and  boil  the  liquors,  stirring  constantly  with  a 
spatula  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; lastly,  the  liquor  being  poured  otT,  wash  the 
precipitated  powder  (collected  on  a filter  of  linen  or  calico,  E.)  with  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  and  dry  it. 

Here  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  and  the  Carbonate  of  Soda  (or  of 
Potash)  mutually  decompose  each  other  ; the  Sul'  uniting  with  the 
Soda,  forms  a Sulphate  of  Soda,  which  remains  in  solution,  while  the 
Carb'  unites  with  the  Magnesia.  The  salt  formed,  being  insoluble,  is 
precipitated  as  a Hydrated  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a portion  of  the  Carb'  escaping,  it  is  not  strictly  neutral. 
Carb.  Potash  was  used  in  all  the  Pharmacopceias,  as  it  now  is  in 
the  Dublin  ; “ but  it  was  difficult  to  separate  the  last  portions  of  the 
Sulphate  of  Potash  from  the  precipitate,  and  the  Carb.  of  Potash  usu- 
ally contains  Silica,  which  precipitates  with  the  Magnesia.”  Professor 
Graham  states  that  Carb.  Soda  is  not  so  suitable  as  Carb.  Potash  for 
precipitating  Magnesia,  “ as  a portion  of  it  is  apt  to  go  down  in  com- 
bination with  the  Magnesian  Carbonate  ; but  it  may  be  used,  provided 
the  quantity  applied  be  less  than  is  required  to  decompose  the  whole 
Magnesian  salt  in  solution.”  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  is  sometimes 
pressed,  when  in  the  moist  state,  into  the  form  of  cubes.  Consider- 
able differences  are  observed  in  the  density  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 
according  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  Dense  or  heavy  Magnesia 
is  preferred  by  some,  chiefly  in  England,  and  Light  Magnesia  by 
others,  especially  in  France.  Several  explanations  have  been  given  of 
the  mode  of  preparation,  but  the  most  distinct  by  Dr.  Pereira,  as  prac- 
tised in  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  laboratories  of  this  capital, 
where  they  prepare — 

Heavy  Magnesia  by  adding  a cold  saturated  sol.  of  Carb.  of  Soda 
to  a hot  saturated  sol.  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

Light  Magnesia,  by  using  both  solutions  much  diluted. 

Gritty  Magnesia,  by  mixing  both  of  the  solutions  at  a boiling  tem- 
perature, both  being  concentrated. 

Tests.  The  Carbonate,  like  pure  Magnesia,  may  contain  alkaline 
Carbonates,  or  Sulphate  of  Soda,  sometimes  Gypsum,  Lime,  and  Alu- 
mina. “ The  water  in  which  it  is  boiled  should  not  alter  the  colour  of 
Turmeric  ” showing  the  absence  of  any  alkaline  Carbonate.  Chloride 
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of  Barium  or  Nitrate  of  Silver,  added  to  the  water,  docs  not  precipi- 
tate anything,  the  first  indicating  the  absence  both  of  Sulphates  and 
of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  and  the  second,  if  insoluble  in  N',  of  any  Chlo- 
ride. “ When  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  Muriatic  acid,  an  excess  of 
Ammonia  occasions  only  a scanty  precipitate  of  Alumina,  and  the 
filtered  fluid  is  not  precipitated  by  Oxalate  of  Ammonia,”  E.  or  Bi- 
carbonate of  Potash,  showing  the  absence  of  any  Calcareous  salt.  100 
parts  dissolved  in  dilute  Sul'  lose  36‘6  parts  in  weight  of  Carb'.  L. 

Inc.  Acids  and  Acidulous  and  Metallic  Salts,  Hydrochlorate  of 
Ammonia,  and  Lime-water. 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid,  Laxative.  Very  similar  to  Magnesia,  but 
differs  in  Carb'  gas  being  extricated  when  it  meets  with  acids  in  the 
stomach.  Sometimes  given  in  effervescence. 

D.  gr.  v. — 9j.  as  an  Antacid ; gr.  xv. — 3j.  as  a Laxative,  with 
water,  milk,  &c.;  14  grs.  = :)j.  Citric  acid  in  effervescence. 

Pharm.  Prep.  Hydrargyrum  cum  Magnesia.  Pulv.  Rhei  Comp. 
Mist.  Camphorm  cum  Magnesia. 

Trochisci  Magnesias,  E.  Magnesia  Lozenges. 

Prep.  Mix  together  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  jvj.  Pure  Sugar  Viij.  Nutmeg  3j., 
in  powder,  with  1'ragacanth  mucilage  to  a mass  lit  for  lozenges. 


Magnesle  Btcarbonas. 

Aqua  Magnesia  Iiicarbonatis.  Aerated  Magnesia  Water.  Soluble 
Magnesia.  F.  Bicarbonate  de  Magnesie.  G.  Zweifach  Kohlen- 
saure  Bittererde. 

This  is  found  in  some  mineral  springs  in  France,  &c.  Carbonate 
of  Magnesia  becomes  soluble  when  a current  of  Carbonic  acid  gas  is 
passed  into  a mixture  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  and  water.  A pre- 
paration made  in  Paris  in  1821  contained  6 times  as  much  as  an  Eng- 
lish preparation,  which  contained  30  grains  in  each  bottle.  A.  Mayler 
mentions  that  Mr.  Lawrence  had  been  able  to  dissolve  as  much  as 
15  grains  of  neutral  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  in  an  ounce  of  water. 
The  F rench  apothecaries  prepare  an  Eau  Magncsienne  gazeuse,  which 
contains  3j.  of  Magnesia  in  a bottle  of  22  ounces : a Bicarb.  Mag- 
nesia is,  in  fact,  formed,  with  a large  excess  of  Carb'.  The  second 
kind,  called  Eau  Mugnesienne  suturie , is  not  effervescing,  and  contains 
i an  ounce  of  Magnesia  in  water  Oj.,  or  about  9 grs.  in  yj. 

Dr.  Christison  says  a bottle  which  holds  about  yviii.  may  contain 
72  grs.  of  Carb.,  and  ought  to  hold  at  least  a 3 in  solution.  The  so- 
lution prepared  by  Mr.  Dinncford  is  said  to  contain  from  17  to  19  grs. 
in  each  fj.  That  examined  by  Dr.  C.  yielded  what  was  equivalent  to 
o-9G  of  commercial  Curb,  in  a fr.  The  fluid  Magnesia  of  Sir  J.  Mur- 
ray, analysed  by  Profs.  Daniell,  Kane,  and  Davy,  yielded  in  each  fj 
1 3 grs.  of  pure  Carb.  Magnesia. 
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A substitute,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  P.,  mny  be  prepared  by  pouring  the 
ordinary  Soda-water,  that  is,  Carbonic  acid  water,  over  the  common 
Carb.  Magnesia  contained  in  a tumbler;  or  a mixture  of  crystallized 
Sulph.  Magnesia  and  crystallized  Carb.  Soda,  in  powder,  and  in  ato- 
mic proportions  (viz.,  123  parts  of  the  former  to  144  parts  of  the  latter 
salt)  may  be  substituted  for  the  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  This  is 
something  similar  to  the  double  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  and  Soda, 
sometimes  sold  as  Soluble  Magnesia. 

Action.  Uses.  Much  the  same  as  Carb.  Magnesia,  but  a more 
agreeable  form  for  exhibition  in  Dyspepsia  and  Litliic  acid  Diathesis. 
D.  f^iij- — fSviij. 

Magnesia:  Sulphas,  L.  E.  D. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia.  Epsom  Salts.  Vilriolated  Magnesia.  F.  Sul- 
phate de  Magnesie.  G.  Schwefelsaure  Bittererde. 

This  salt  was  first  discovered  in  1675  by  Dr.  Grew,  in  a spring  at 
Epsom.  It  is  found  in  many  countries  effloresced  on  the  soil  and 
on  rocks  which  contain  a Sulphate  or  Sulpburet.  It  is  called 
hair  salt  and  bitter  salt.  It  exists  in  many  mineral  springs  and  in  sea- 
water in  the  proportion  of  15'5  grains  in  a pint.  Its  true  nature  was 
fully  explained  by  Dr.  Black  in  1755. 

Prop.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (Mg  0,  S 03 
-)-7  Aq.=  123)  is  commonly  prepared  in  aci- 
cular  crystals,  but  it  may'  be  crystallized  in 
quadrangular  or  hexangular  prisms  accumi- 
nated  by  two  to  six  planes,  the  primary  form 
being  a right  prism  with  a rhombic  base.  The 
salt  is  white  or  colourless,  transparent,  and 
sparkling,  of  a saline  nauseously  bitter  taste. 
Unalterable  or  slightly  efflorescent,  according 
to  the  dryness  of  the  air.  Sometimes,  but 
only  when  impure,  deliquescent.  Insoluble 
in  Alcohol,  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water 
at  60°,  and  in  less  than  § at  212  . Exposed 
to  heat,  the  crystals  melt  in  their  water  of 
crystallization,  of  which  6 Eq.  are  dissipated ; 
the  salt  is  then  fused  into  an  enamel  without  decomposition.  If  mois- 
tened when  in  the  anhydrous  state,  water  is  reabsorbed  with  increase 
of  temperature.  Sulph.  Magnesia  is  decomposed  by  Potash,  Soda, 
and  their  Carbonates,  the  bases  producing  a precipitate  of  Magnesia, 
and  their  Carbs.  one  of  the  Carb.  Magnesia.  The  Bicarbs.  Potash 
and  Soda  and  the  Sesquicarb.  Ammonia  do  not  produce  precipi- 
tates, because  the  Bicarb.  Magnesia,  which  is  produced,  is  soluble,  and 
does  not  impair  the  transparency  of  the  solution,  unless  a portion  of 
C'  is  expelled  by  heat.  Lime,  Baryta,  and  their  soluble  salts  decorn- 
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pose  it,  producing  a precipitate  of  Sulph.  Lime  or  of  Baryta.  Ammonia 
decomposes  it  readily  if  aided  by  heat,  otherwise  partially,  forming  a 
triple  Sulphate.  If  Sesquicarh.  Ammonia  be  added  to  its  solution, 
and  then  Phosph.  Soda,  a precipitate  is  obtained  of  Ainmoniaco-Mag- 
nesian  Phosphate.  Comp.  Mg  0 32'5,  S'  32‘5,  Aq.  51 '2  = 100. 

Prep.  The  bittern  of  sea-water,  after  the  crystallization  of  Common  Salt,  con- 
tains Sulph.  Magnesia  anil  Chlor.  Magnesium.  By  simplo  evaporation  the 
Sulph.  Magnesia  may  be  separated  by  crystallization.  Sometimes  Sul'  is  added 
to  convert  the  Chloride  into  a further  quantity  of  Sulph.  Magnesia. 

At  Lymington,  in  Hampshire,  two  kinds  of  Salt  are  manufactured. 
The  Author  has  to  thank  Mr.  Dyer,  a late  pupil  at  King’s  College,  for 
specimens.  The  first,  called  single,  obtained  by  the  cooling  down  of  a 
concentrated  solution  in  wooden  troughs,  is  moist,  and  contains  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  Chloride.  When  rcdissolved  and  recrystallized, 
the  second,  which  is  called  double  Epsom  Salts,  is  obtained ; this  is  pure, 
and  permanent  in  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere.  Sulph.  Magnesia 
is  also  prepared  from  Dolomitic  Limestone,  that  is,  Carbonates  of  Lime 
and  Magnesia  mixed  together  in  various  proportions.  One  method  is 
to  heat  this  Magnesian  Limestone  and  to  decompose  it  with  diluted 
Sul'.  Sulphate  of  Lime,  which  is  insoluble,  is  formed,  as  well  as 
Sulph.  Magnesia,  which,  being  soluble  in  water,  is  easily  separated 
and  purified  by  crystallization.  Or  the  mineral  may  be  calcined, 
when  the  Carl/  being  expelled,  the  caustic  Lime  and  Magnesia  are 
first  hydrated  by  being  moistened  with  water,  and  then  the  Lime  con- 
verted into  Chloride  of  Calcium,  by  adding  only  sufficient  H Cl'  to 
effect  this  object.  The  Chloride  being  readily  soluble  in  water,  is  by 
its  means  easily  separated  from  the  Magnesia,  which  is  converted  into 
the  Sulphate  by  the  addition  of  Sul'  or  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  ; or  the 
Hydrated  Lime  and  Magnesia  may  be  boiled  with  bittern.  Chlor. 
Calcium  is  formed,  and  remains  in  solution,  while  the  Magnesia  of  the 
bittern  is  separated  and  obtained  tolerably  pure  with  the  Magnesia  of 
the  Dolomitic  limestone,  and  may  as  before  be  converted  into  Stdphate 
of  Magnesia. 

Tests.  Apt  to  contain  as  impurities  Chlor.  Magnesium,  Sulph.  Soda, 
or  a little  Iron;  but  that  commonly  sold  is  sufficiently  pure  for  medi- 
cal purposes.  Chlor.  Magnesium  may  be  suspected  when  the  salt  is 
moist.  L.  I’.  “ Very  readily  dissolved  by  water.  Sul'  dropped  into 
the  solution  does  not  expel  any  H Cl',”  showing  there  is  little  if  any 
Chloride  present,  which  will  also  be  shown  by  the  absence  of  a preci- 
pitate with  Nitr.  Silver.  “100  grs.  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed 
with  a boiling  solution  of  Carb.  Soda,  yield  34  grs.  of  Curb.  Magnesia 
when  dried.”  If  this  quantity  be  obtained,  the  salt  is  unmixed  with 
Sulph.  Soda.  The  E.  P.  shows  that  the  full  proportion  of  Magnesia  is 
present  by  another  method.  “ 10  grs.  dissolved  in  fyj.  of  water,  and 
treated  with  a solution  of  Sesquicarb.  Ammonia,  are  not  entirely  pre- 
cipitated by  200  minims  of  solution  of  Phosph.  Soda.”  Here  a little 
Magnesia  is  left  in  solution  if  the  salt  be  pure.  The  solution  of 
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Phosph.  Soda  is  1 part  in  20  of  water  : “ Of  it  280  minims  are  suffi- 
cient to  throw  down  97  per  cent,  of  Magnesia  in  a pure  Sulphate,”  c. 
Sulph.  Soda  used  sometimes  to  be  mixed  with  this  salt,  when  it  was 
dearer,  and  was  made  to  resemble  it  by  being  rapidly  crystallized  with 
the  assistance  of  agitation.  A minute  quantity  of  Iron  is  sometimes 
present,  giving  its  solution  a reddish  tint.  v.  Tests  for  Iron. 

Inc.  Potash,  Soda,  and  their  Carbs.,  Lime-water,  Chlorides  of 
Calcium  and  of  Barium,  Acetate  of  Lead. 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic,  Diuretic.  A common  constituent  of  a 
Black  Dose. 

D.  3ij. — 5J.  or  Jij.  In  Enemata,  3). — Sij.  in  some  demulcent 
mixture. 

Pharm.  Prep.  Pulv.  Salinus  Comp.  p.  80.  Enema  Cath.  D. 


Chloride  op  Magnesium,  more  commonly  called  Muriate  of 
Magnesia,  is  found  in  a few  saline  springs,  and  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  about  23  grains  in  a pint. 

Aluminum  and  Alumina. 

The  metal  Aluminum  or  Aluminium  (Al  = 14)  was  discovered  by 
Sir  H.  Davy,  but  carefully  examined  by  Wohler  in  1828.  It  is  the 
base  of  its  only  known  Oxide,  Alumina  (A1  0 = 22),  considered  by 
some  to  be  a Sesquioxide  (Al2  03).  In  its  impure  state,  and  com- 
bined with  Silica,  it  is  abundantly  diffused,  being  the  essential  consti- 
tuent of  all  clays  and  likewise  of  many  rocks.  It  exists  in  the  purest 
form  in  the  Sapphire,  &c.,  less  pure  in  Corundum  and  Emory,  and  in 
many  minerals.  It  may  be  obtained  by  treating  solution  of  Alum 
with  an  excess  of  Ammonia,  when  a copious  precipitate  of  white  gela- 
tinous Hydrate  of  Alumina  falls  down. 

Alumina  is  devoid  of  smell  or  taste,  but  adheres  to  the  tongue ; is 
very  infusible,  has  a great  affinity  for  water,  attracting  it  from  the 
atmosphere  to  the  extent  of  J of  its  own  weight.  When  mixed  with 
water,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  plasticity  ; hence,  in  its  impure  state, 
it  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  employed  in  pottery.  It  has  also 
a strong  affinity  for  various  organic  substances,  and,  among  them,  for 
different  colouring  matters;  salts,  therefore,  which  contain  it,  have  been 
long  employed  in  dyeing  and  in  calico-printing.  Alumina  in  the  state 
of  Hydrate  is  soluble  in  caustic  Potash  or  Soda,  and  likewise  in 
dilute  acids.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  the  formation  of  octoliedral 
crystals  of  Alum,  on  evaporating  its  solution  in  Dil.  Sul',  to  which 
some  Sulphate  of  Potash  has  been  added. 

Alumen.  Sulphas  Aluminje  et  Potass^,  L.  E.  D. 

Alum.  Argilla  Vitriolata.  Sulphas  Aluminaris.  F.  Alun.  G.  Alaun. 

The  name  Alumen  of  the  Romans  (Pliny,  xxxv.  c.  1 S)  and  rrurrr.Pia 
of  the  Greeks  (Diosc.  v.  c.  122)  was  no  doubt  applied  to  several  salts 
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of  the  nature  of  vitriols,  and  among  them  to  the  natural  Sulphate  of 
Iron.  The  Arabs  also  understood  it  as  a generic  term,  as  they  include 
a variety  of  salts  under  the  name  of  Slab.  Alum,  however,  was  pro- 
bably not  unknown,  as  Pliny  (xxxv.  c.  15.  § 52)  says,  “quoniam 
inficiendis  claro  colore  lanis,  candidum  liquidumque  utilissimum  est.” 
The  Egyptians  and  Hindoos  have  from  very  early  ages  been  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  of  calico-printing.  The  Hindoos  are  univer- 
sally acquainted  with  the  properties  of  Alum,  and  employ  it  for  clari- 
fying muddy  water,  as  well  as  in  both  the  above  chemical  arts.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  every  bazaar,  and  is  manufactured  in  dutch.  The 
first  Alum-works  known  to  Europeans  were  established  at  Rocclm,  for- 
merly called  Edessa,  in  Syria,  (whence  the  commercial  name  of  Roch 
Alum,)  then  near  Smyrna,  &c.,  whence  the  Genoese,  &c.  supplied  Europe. 
About  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  they  were  established  in  Italy, 
afterwards  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  at  Whitby  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  (Aikin,  Did.  i.  p.  43.) 

Prop.  The  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Potash  (K  0,  S 03-f-Al2  03, 
3 S 03  + 24  Aq.  Derz.),  when  pure,  is  without  odour,  colourless 
and  transparent,  of  a sweetish,  acidulous,  and  powerfully  astringent 
taste.  It  reddens  Litmus  and  other  vegetable  colours,  and  English 
Alum  strikes  a green  with  Syrup  of  Violets.  (/>.)  When  perfectly  crys- 
tallized, it  is  seen  in  the  form  of  regular  octahe- 
drons, but  often  only  as  four-sided  pyramids,  or  in 
i large  seemingly  irregular  masses ; while  what  in 
1 commerce  is  called  Roch  Alum  is  in  small  crystal- 
line fragments,  with  less  transparency,  and  of  a 
reddish  hue.  Sp.  Gr.  1'71.  The  large  masses, 
i when  immersed  in  water  for  a few  days,  display 
! on  their  surfaces  octahedral,  triangular,  and  rect- 
l angular  forms,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  specimens 
in  the  museum  of  King’s  College,  originally  submitted  to  experiment 
; hy^Professor  Daniell.  Alum  is  soluble  in  about  18  parts  of  water  at 
i 60  , but  in  about  ij  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  In  a dry  atmo- 
sphere, its  crystals  are  slightly  efflorescent ; at  a moderate  temperature 
(as  92  ) it  melts  in  its  own  water  of  crystallization,  boils  up ; and  if 
the  heat  he  continued,  the  water  to  the  extent  of  45  per  cent,  being 
. evaporated,  a light  white  spongy  powder,  or  Burnt  Alum,  is  left.  By 
a stronger  heat,  the  acid  is  partly  expelled  and  partly  decomposed, 
and  the  remainder,  consisting  of  Alumina  (with  some  Sulphate  of 
Potash)  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
( carbonaceous  matter  at  a high  temperature,  forming  the  Pyrophorus 
dtsenrered  by  Homburg  and  Lcmery.  Alum  is  decomposed  by  the 
alkalis,  the  alkaline  earths,  and  by  their  Carbonates,  which  combine 
with  its  acid  and  precipitate  its  Alumina.  This  is  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  alkalis.  Alum  is  composed  of  1 Eq.  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and 
1 Eq.  Sulphate  of  Potash,  with  24  Eq.  of  water  ; or  per  cent.  Sulph. 
Alum.  3573,  Sulph.  Potash  18  07,  Aq.  46’20  = 1 00. 


Fig.  22. 
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The  above,  which  is  the  common  kind  of  Alum,  is  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Potash  Alum.  There  are  other  kinds, 
which  contain  either  an  Eq.  of  Sulphate  of  Soda,  hence  called  Soda 
Alum;  or  an  Eq.  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  and  then  called  Ammonia 
Alum;  and  the  latter  is  the  constitution  of  some  of  the  common  Alum 
of  commerce. 

Prep.  Alum  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  for  use  in  the  arts  as  well  as 
in  medicine.  Tills  is  always  in  situations  where  there  is  some  Aluminous  rock  ; 
that  is,  one  containing  Alumina,  and  a Sulphuret,  usually  of  Iron,  sometimes  a 
salt  of  Potash;  by  exposure  to  the  air,  either  with  or  without  heat.  The  Sulphur 
attracting  Oxygen  is  converted  into  Sulphuric  Acid,  which  combines  with  the 
Alumina  and  also  with  the  oxidized  iron.  The  Sulphate  of  iron  is  separated, 
and  a salt  of  Potasli  is  added  to  tho  vitriolic  solution  of  Alumina.  In  Cutch, 
Carb.  of  Potash  is  added  to  a solution  obtained  by  boiling  the  blue  clay,  after  it 
has  been  exposed  for  5 months  to  tho  air  and  watered  for  10  or  15  days.  By 
due  evaporation,  and  a repetition  of  the  boiling  and  evaporation,  crystals  of 
Alum  are  obtained. 

Tests.  Alum  should  be  colourless,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  water, 
showing  the  absence  of  any  uncombined  earthy  matter.  From  the 
solution,  Ammonia  or  Potash  throws  dot™  a colourless  precipitate  of 
Alumina,  which  is  rcdissolved  when  the  latter  is  added  in  excess. 
The  freedom  from  colour  and  the  solubility  prove  the  purity  of  Alum. 
The  presence  of  Iron  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  Tincture  of 
Galls,  which  will  produce  a blueish-black  colour  after  the  Iron  has  been 
precipitated  by  Potash. 

Inc.  Alkalis  and  their  Carbs.,  Lime  and  Lime-water,  &c..  Tartrate 
of  Potash,  Phosphates,  Acetate  of  Lead,  the  Salts  of  Mercury,  Gallic 
acid,  Inf.  of  Galls  and  of  Cinchona. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent,  Styptic,  both  internally  and  as  a Lotion, 
Collyrium  or  Injection. 

JD.  gr.  x. — 9j. 

Alumex  (Siccatum,  D.)  exsiccatum,  L.  E.  Dried  Alum.  Alumen 

■uslum. 

Alum,  when  thoroughly  heated,  forms  a light,  spongy,  opaque  mass, 
losing  its  water  of  crystallization,  but  retaining  its  other  properties. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Lot  Alum  liquify  in  un  earthen  (or  iron,  E.1  vessel  ; then  let 
the  fire  be  increased,  until  the  ebullition  1ms  ceased.  (Then  reduce  to  powder, 
E.  and  I).)  The  directions  of  the  throo  Colleges  are  essentially  the  same,  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  tho  heat  is  not  too  powerful,  as  then  a portion  of  the 
Sul'  will  be  driven  off. 

Action.  Uses.  Escharotic ; occasionally  given  internally. 

D.  gr.  v. — gr.  xv. 

Pulvis  Aluminis  Compositus,  E.  Compound  Alum  Powder. 

Prep.  Mix  Alum  jiv.  Kino  yj.  and  reduce  them  to  fine  powder. 

An  useful  Astringent  in  Passive  Ihemorrhages  and  in  Chronic 
Diarrhoeas. 

I),  gr.  x — 3ft. 
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Liquor  Aluminis  Compositus,  L.  Compound  Solution  of  Alum. 

This  is  a powerful  astringent  lotion,  which  used  to  he  called  Bates’ 
Alum  Water. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Alum,  and  Sulphate  of  Lime  aft  jj.  in  boiling  Aq.  Oiij.  strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent,  Styptic  lotion.  Diluted  with  Rose- 
water, used  as  a Collyrium  and  Injection. 

Cataplasma  Aluminis,  D.  Alum  Cataplasm  or  Curd. 

Prep.  Agitate  together  Alum  Jj.  with  tho  whites  qf  two  eggs,  so  that  they  may 
form  a coagulum. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent.  Applied  between  two  pieces  of  muslin 
over  the  eye  in  some  kinds  of  Ophthalmia. 

METALS  PROPER. 

Manganesium.  F.  Manganese.  G.  Mangan. 

Manganese  (Mn=2(l),  the  first  of  the  metals  proper  to  he  treated 
of,  is  not  itself  officinal,  and  one  of  its  Oxides  is  so,  only  on  account 
of  its  Pharmacopoeia  use.  It  is  hard,  brittle,  and  of  a greyish- white  co- 
lour, emitting  a peculiar  odour  when  handled  or  in  a moist  atmosphere. 
Sp.  Gr.  8.  When  pure,  it  oxidizes  readily  in  the  air,  requiring  to  be 
kept  under  Naphtha,  and  is  quickly  dissolved  by  Dil.  Sulphuric  acid. 
It  forms  numerous  combinations  with  Oxygen,  but  the  Black  or  Per- 
oxide is  alone  officinal. 

Manganesii  (Oxidum,  E.  D.)  Binoxydum,  L. 

F.  Oxyde  noir  de  Manganese.  G.  Manganhyperoxyd. 

Prop.  The  Binoxide  of  Manganese  (Mn  02=44),  called  also  Per- 
oxide, is  that  found  most  abundantly  in  nature,  but  is  variable  in  ap- 
pearance, sometimes  crystallized  in  needles,  often  in  compact  masses, 
but  most  frequently  is  a dull  earthy-looking  powder,  of  a black  or 
blackish-brown  colour.  It  is  usually  sold  in  the  state  of  a fine  powder. 
It  is  devoid  of  both  taste  and  smell ; Sp.  Gr.  48  ; insoluble  in  water; 
nearly  infusible;  heated,  it  gives  out  Oxygen.  Treated  with  II  CP, 
Chlorine  is  evolved,  as  also  when  mixed  with  Chloride  of  Sodium  or 
Common  Salt,  and  Sul'.  Comp.  Mn  G3'75,  0 36-25  = 100. 

Tests.  Binoxide  of  Manganese  is  seldom  pure,  usually  containing 
more  or  less  of  Oxide  of  Iron,  Carbonates  of  Lime  and  of  Iron,  Sul- 
phate of  Baryta,  and  clayey  matter.  “ Muriatic  acid,  aided  by  heat, 
dissolves  it  almost  entirely,  tlisengaging  Chlorine;  heat  disengages 
Oxygen.”  It  also  often  contains  much  of  the  Sesquioxide.  Its  purity 
is  judged  of  by  the  quantity  of  Oxygen  or  Chlorine  evolved,  or  by  the 
joint  action  of  Hydrochloric  and  Oxalic  acids,  (v.  Fownes,  Manual  of 
Chemistry,  p.  271.) 
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Action.  Uses.  Officinal  for  aiding  the  evolution  of  Chlorine  from 
Chloride  of  Sodium  (p.  44),  for  which  it  is  much  employed;  also  for 
colouring  in  glass-making  and  pottery ; seldom  in  medicine. 


Ferrum,  L.  E.  D. 

Iron.  Mars  of  the  Alchymists.  F.  Fer.  G.  Eisen. 

Iron  (Fe  =28)  is  found  native,  when  it  is  supposed  to  he  generally 
of  meteoric  origin ; extensively  in  combination  with  Oxygen  or  Sul- 
phur, as  a Salt  of  various  acids,  as  Carbonate,  Sulphate,  &c.;  and  all 
these  in  a more  or  less  pure  state,  that  is,  mixed  with  earths  or  other 
metals.  It  also  exists  in  vegetables,  and  in  the  blood  of  animals.  It 
is  extracted  from  Iron  ores.  Some  of  the  Oxides,  as  Magnetic  and 
Specular  Iron  ore,  are  heated  only  with  Charcoal,  as  in  Sweden,  Elba, 
and  India,  when  the  Carbon  combining  with  the  Oxygen,  the  Iron  is 
set  free,  and  melted.  The  Carbonate,  Iron  Pyrites,  Clay  Iron  ore, 
Red  and  Brown  Haematites,  and  Spathose  Iron,  are  first  roasted,  and 
then  exposed  to  a fierce  heat  in  contact  with  Charcoal,  Coke,  or  small 
Coal,  and  a flux,  either  Lime  or  Clay,  according  as  the  ore  is  argilla- 
ceous or  calcareous.  These  earthy  matters  become  vitrified,  and  form 
a slag  at  the  surface,  while  the  heavy  particles  of  Iron,  falling  down, 
run  out  by  a hole  at  the  bottom  into  moulds,  and  form  Pig  or  Cast 
Iron.  This  is  still  impure,  from  the  presence  of  Charcoal,  Sulphur, 
and  portions  of  Silicon  and  Aluminum.  It  is  again  twice  fused  in  the 
refining  and  puddling  furnaces,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a cur- 
rent of  air,  at  a high  temperature,  when  the  whole  of  the  Charcoal  and 
Sulphur  are  burnt  out,  and  the  other  impurities  form  a slag  at  the  sur- 
face. The  metal  is  taken  out,  beaten  or  pressed,  and  then  drawn  into 
bars,  which  form  the  Malleable  or  Wrought  Iron  of  commerce. 

Ferri  Ramenta,  L.  (Limatura,  E.  Scobs,  D.)  Iron  Filings. 

Filum,  E.  Fila,  D.  Iron  Wire.  F.  Fil  de  Fer,  Limailles  de 

Fer.  G.  Eisendraht,  Eisenfeilicht. 

Iron  wire  and  filings  are  ordered,  because  the  former  must  be  made 
from  the  most  malleable,  which  is  also  the  purest.  Iron;  while  filings 
being  finely  divided,  are  useful  for  exhibition,  and  may  be  prepared 
from  pure  wire,  or  by  means  of  the  magnet  be  separated  from  the  im- 
purities with  which  they  are  apt  to  become  intermixed  in  the  process 
of  filing. 

Prop.  Iron  is  well  known  for  its  hardness  and  toughness,  and  con- 
sequent application  to  an  immense  variety  of  useful  purposes.  It  is  of 
a whitish-grey  colour,  and  has  a styptic  taste ; hard,  but  malleable, 
and,  though  more  ductile  than  many,  exceeds  all  the  metals  in  tenacity. 
It  may  be  highly  polished,  and  takes  a sharp  edge.  Sp.  Gr.  7 '8.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  power  of  attracting  and  being  attracted  by  the 
Magnet,  as  well  as  for  itself  and  some  of  its  compounds  becoming  mag- 
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netic.  When  heated,  it  becomes  soft,  at  a white  heat  two  pieces  may 
be  inseparably  joined  together,  or  welded.  It  melts  at  a bright  white 
heat  or  1587°  of  Daniell's  pyrometer,  but  is  not  volatile.  If  exposed 
to  the  air  when  heated,  or  when  moist,  it  absorbs  Oxygen,  and  its 
surface  becomes  covered  with  a coat  of  Oxide.  It  burns  in  Oxygen 
gas  with  vivid  scintillations.  It  combines  either  with  1 Eq.  0,  form- 
ing the  Protoxide,  or  with  1 J,  forming  the  Sesquioxide,  often  called 
the  Peroxide.  It  slowly  takes  the  Oxygen  of  water,  Hydrogen  gas 
escaping.  When  dilute  Sul'  is  poured  upon  Iron-filings,  the  Iron  dis- 
solves as  a Protoxide,  combining  with  the  acid,  and  may  be  preci- 
pitated, on  the  addition  of  an  Alkali,  in  combination  with  some  water, 
forming  a Hydrated  Protoxide,  of  a greenish-white  colour.  This, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs  more  Oxygen,  and  is  converted  into 
the  red-coloured  Sesquioxide,  as  may  be  seen  in  several  of  the  officinal 
preparations.  The  Protoxide  may  be  readily  converted  into  the  Per- 
oxide by  boiling  any  salt  containing  it  with  a little  Nitric'.  The 
presence  of  the  Iron  may  then  be  readily  detected  by  testing  the  so- 
lution with  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium,  or  Tincture  or  Infusion  of 
Galls : the  former  will  form  a blue  and  the  latter  a black  precipi- 
tate. 

Action.  Uses.  Iron,  in  a pure  state  or  in  filings,  is  inert ; but, 
being  oxidized  in  the  stomach,  acts  as  a tonic. 

D.  gr.  v. — gr.  xx.  in  Electuary  with  Honey  or  Treacle ; or  in  Pills 
with  some  of  the  Bitter  Extracts. 

Protoxide  op  Iron. 

Oxide  of  Iron  (Fe  0=36)  is  obtained  when  Iron  is  burnt  in  Oxy- 
gen gas.  It  is  also  obtained  when  Caustic  Potash  or  Soda  is  added 
to  a solution  of  the  Sulphate  of  the  Oxide  of  Iron.  The  white  pre- 
cipitate which  falls  becomes  grey,  and  then  of  a bluish-green  colour  ; 
but  this  is,  in  fact,  a Hydrated  Protoxide  of  Iron.  It  absorbs  Oxy- 
: gen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  becomes  red,  being  converted  into  the 
Sesquioxide.  The  Protoxide  is  a constituent  of  some  officinal  salts, 
as  of  the  Sulph.  Iron,  and  these  are  usually  of  a greenish  colour,  have 
a metallic  taste,  and  arc  considered  more  efficacious  as  medicines  than 
those  containing  the  Sesquioxide.  A similar  Oxide  of  Iron,  called 
Martial  fEthiops,  used  to  be  prepared  in  the  L.  and  still  is  in  the  D. 
P.j  but  it  always  contains  a portion  of  the  Sesquioxide. 

Ferri  Oxydi  Squam-e,  D. 

Scales  of  the  Oxide  of  Iron. 

\\  hen  Iron  is  heated  to  redness,  its  surface  becomes  oxidized  to  the 
extent  of  a thin  coating.  This  is  detached  ill  thin  scales  in  the  pro- 
cess of  hammering  on  the  anvil. 

Prop.  Without  taste  or  smell;  black  and  brittle;  attracted  by  the 
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magnet.  They  are  composed  of  a definite  compound  of  the  two  Oxides 
of  Iron,  and  are  employed  in  making  the  Ferri  Oxvdum  Niirrum.  fn. 
130.)  b U 

Ferri  Sesquioxydum,  L.  Ferri  Oxydum  Rubrum,  E.  D. 

Ferri  Car honas,  D. 

Sesquioxide  and  Peroxide  of  Iron.  Crocus  Marlis.  Colcothar. 

Chalybis  Rubigo  prcejxirata.  Ferri  Subcarbonas.  F.  Peroxide  de 

Fer.  G.  Rothes  Eisenoxyd. 

The  Red  Oxide  of  Iron  has  been  variously  named,  according  to  the 
mode  of  its  preparation,  though  the  product  is  essentially  the  same. 
It  is  abundantly  found  in  nature,  as  a constituent  of  many  red  soils, 
crystallized  in  the  form  of  rhomboids  and  octohedrons  in  Specular  Iron 
or  Iron  Glance,  as  in  Elba,  and  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India  (Porto-Nuovo  Works)  ; in  a compact  state,  with 
impurities,  in  Red  Haematite  or  Red  Iron  ore.  These  give  a reddish- 
brown  streak,  and  with  Borax  form  a green  or  yellow  glass,  are  consi- 
derably magnetic,  but  do  not,  like  oxydnlated  Iron,  attract  Iron-filings. 

Prop.  The  Sesquioxide  (Fe  150=40)  or  Peroxide  of  Iron,  artifi- 
cially prepared,  is  a powder  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  without  smell, 
but  has  a chalybeate  taste,  except  when  prepared  by  calcination  ; inso- 
luble in  water,  and  does  not  attract  the  magnet,  unless  it  contain,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  some  of  the  Black  Oxide.  Sp.  Gr.  3.  It 
ought  to  dissolve  in  H Cl'  without  effervescence ; but  it  usually  con- 
tains a little  Carl/  (2  to  5,  sometimes  even  IS,  per  cent.,  according  to 
Mr.  Phillips).  It  was  therefore  formerly  called  Carbonate  and  Sub- 
carbonate of  Iron,  “ which  usually  was,  what  it  is  now  called,  merely 
Sesquioxide  of  Iron.”  The  Hydrochloric  solution  forms  a black  pre- 
cipitate with  Tinct.  or  Inf.  of  Galls,  and  a blue  precipitate  with  Ferro- 
cyanide  of  Potassium.  Fe  70+0  30  = 100. 

Different  processes  have  at  different  times  been  adopted  for  making 
this  preparation  ; all  are  effectual,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  with 
which  Iron,  when  once  oxidized,  absorbs  a further  proportion  of  Oxy- 
gen. Formerly  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  was  calcined,  when  it  lost  its 
water  of  crystallization,  and  then  its  acid : some  of  this,  however, 
yielded  a portion  of  its  Oxygen  to  form  the  reddish-coloured  Sesquioxide. 
Or  a solution  of  the  Sulph.  of  Iron  is  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a 
sol.  of  Garb,  of  Potash  or  of  Soda,  when  a Curb,  of  Oxide  of  Iron  is 
precipitated.  This  being  dried  in  the  air,  the  Carb'  soon  escapes  al- 
most entirely,  and  the  Protoxide  absorbs  the  due  quantity  of  Oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  from  a white  and  then  green  powder  is  con- 
verted into  the  reddish-coloured  Sesquioxide.  As  the  Ferri  Carbonns 
D.  is  essentially  the  same,  the  process  for  making  it  is  united  with 
that  of  Ferri  Sesquioxidum,  L.  To  this  preparation  the  E.  C.  applies 
the  name  Ferri  Oxidmn  rubrum.  This  name  is  applied  by  the  D.  C. 
to  Colcothar,  which  is  essentially  the  same  substance,  but  obtained  by 
calcining  the  Sulphate  of  Iron. 
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Prep.  L.  E.  (Ferri  Carr.  D.l  Take  boiling  Aq.Cvj.  (06.  cold  WatorOiij6.  E.; 
Water  800  parts,  D.l  Dissolve  Sidph.  Iron  Itiiv.  (jiv.  E.;  25  parts,  D.)  in  boil- 
ing Aq.  Ciij.  (06.  E. ; q.  s.  D.l  then  dissolve  Curb.  Soda  Ibiv.  ^ij.  (Jv.  E.; 
26  parts,  D.l  in  boiling  Aq.  Ciij.  (about  thrice  its  weight  of  water,  E.;  q.  a D.l 
Mix  the  solutions,  L.  let  the  precipitate  subside  (on  a calico  filter,  E.)  Wash 
the  precipitate  well  with  (warm,  D.)  water ; till  it  is  but  little  affected  by  sol. 
Nit.  Baryta,  E.  Dry  it,  L.  D.  (in  hot-air  or  over  the  vapour-bath,  E.) 

D.  (Ferri  Oxydum  Rubrum.)  Drive  off,  by  heat,  the  water  of  crystallization 
-of  Sulph.  Iron , increase  the  heat  as  long  as  acid  fumes  arise.  Wash  the  red 
oxide  till  Litmus  paper  is  no  longer  reddened  by  tho  water,  and  dry  on  bibulous 
paper. 

Tests.  This  preparation  may  be  carelessly  prepared,  but  is  not  likely 
to  be  adulterated.  “ Dissolved  totally  by  dilute  II  Cl'  (aitled  by  gen- 
tle heat,  E.)  with  very  slight  effervescence,  and  it  is  precipitated  by 
Ammonia.”  L.  P.  Earthy  impurities  will  remain  undissolved  ; if  the 
presence  of  metals  is  suspected,  they  can  be  detected  by  their'" tests. 

Inc.  Acids  and  Acidulous  Salts. 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic. 

D.  gr.  v. — 3fs.  In  Neuralgia,  3A. — 3ij.  or  even  3iv.  two  or  three 
times  a day. 

For  external  application,  there  are  two  plasters,  which,  from  the 
support  such  applications  are  calculated  to  afford,  and  from  the  mode- 
rately stimulant  nature  of  the  ingredients,  are  in  general  esteemed  as 
strengthening  plasters. 

Emplastrum  Ferri,  E.  Emplastrum  Roborans.  Iron  or 

Strengthening  Plaster. 

Prep.  Triturate  Red  Oxide  of  Iron  (E.)  Jj.  with  Olive  Oil  fjiijS;  add  tho 
mixture  to  Litharge  Plaster  Jiij,  Resin  3vi.  Rea’  I fax  giij.  previously  molted 
with  a gentle  heat.  Mix  the  whole  thoroughly. 

Emplastrum  Thuris,  D.  Frankincense  Plaster. 

Prep.  Melt  together  Litharge  Plaster  Ihij.  and  Thus  (i.o.  Rain  of  Pinus  Abies) 
Ibfe.  sprinkle  in  Red  Oxide  of  Iron  j iij.  stirring.  Make  a plaster. 

Ferrugo,  E.  Hydrated  Sesquioxide  of  Iron.  Rubigo  Ferri,  D. 

Besides  the  above  Oxides,  the  E.  P.  contains  a modification  of  the 
last  in  the  form  of  Sesquioxide  combined  with  2 Eq.  of  water  (Fe  1J0 
+2  Aq.=58).  The  Rust  of  Iron  (Rubigo  Ferri,  D.)  resembles  it  in 
also  containing  water  in  combination  with  the  Sesquioxide.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  the  E.  P.,  and  has  been  introduced  into  practice,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  found  to  be  an  effective  antidote 
against  poisoning  by  Arsenious  acid. 

Prop.  It  is  of  a yellowish-brown  colour,  and  though  it  can  be  dried 
without  decomposition,  it  requires  to  be  kept  in  a moist  state,  as  in 
this  state  it  combines  so  readily  with  Arsenious  acid,  that  when  pre- 
pared according  to  the  following  formula,  and  added  in  the  proportion 
of  12  parts  to  1 of  Arsenious  acid,  and  well  shaken,  tho  filtered  liquor 
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which  previously  contained  the  Arsenic,  afterwards  displays  no  traces 
of  its  presence,  an  insoluble  Arsenite  of  the  Protoxide  of  Iron  having 
been  formed. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Sulph.  Iron  W-  in  Aq.  Oij. ; add  commercial  Sul'  f^iijffi.  and 
boil ; then  add  Nitric'  (II.  1 1180)  f^ix.  in  small  portions,  boiling  fora  few  minutes 
after  eacli  addition,  until  the  liquid  acquires  a yellowish  brown  colour,  and  gives 
with  Ammonia  a precipitato  of  the  same  colour.  Filter,  allow  the  liquor  to 
cool,  and  add  stronger  Aqua  Ammonite  f^iij  ft.  proceeding  as  directed  in  the  pro- 
cess for  Ferri  Oxydum  Nigrum,  E.  When  kept  as  an  antidote  against  poison- 
ing by  Arsenic  it  is  preferable  merely  to  squeeze  it  and  preserve  it  in  tho  moist 
state,  in  stoppered  bottles. 

In  this  formula  the  Protoxide  is  converted  into  the  Sesquioxide  by 
its  taking  some  of  the  Oxygen  of  the  Nit',  v.  Ferri  Oxidum  Nigrum. 
The  Sul'  is  added  to  preserve  the  Sesquioxide  formed  in  a state  of  so- 
lution, as  Sulph.  of  the  Sesquioxide.  When  Ammonia  is  added  to 
this  in  excess,  it  combines  with  the  Sul',  and  Sulph.  Ammonia  formed 
remains  in  solution,  while  the  Sesquioxide  is  precipitated  in  combina- 
tion with  water  and  a little  Ammonia,  forming  a Hydrated  Ammoniaco 
Sesquioxide  of  Iron.  When  prepared  with  Potash  or  Soda,  it  is  less 
efficacious  in  precipitating  Arsenious  Acid. 

The  yellow-coloured  rust  which  forms  when  Iron  is  fully  exposed  to 
water  and  to  the  air,  is  essentially  the  same  preparation  as  the  above, 
though  it  is  not  to  be  substituted  for  it  as  an  antidote. 

Rubigo  FEnnr,  D.  Moisten  Iron  IFire  in  fragments,  q.  s.  and  expose  to  the  air 
till  it  is  converted  into  rust,  then  rub  it  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  by  pouring  water 
on  it  separate  the  finer  powder,  and  dry. 

Tests.  Entirely  and  easily  soluble  in  Mur'  without  effervescence  : 
if  previously  dried  at  180°,  a stronger  heat  drives  off  about  18  per 
cent,  of  water.  The  magnet  does  not  attract  it.  E. 

Action.  Uses.  A good  substitute  for  the  Sesquioxide,  and  the  best 
antidote  to  Arsenious  acid. 

D.  gr.  x. — 3 fs.  as  a Tonic ; in  much  larger  doses  as  an  antidote. 


Ferri  Oxydum  Nigrum,  E.  D. 

Magnetic  Oxide.  (Fig.  23.)  JEtliiops  Marlialis.  Fcrroso-fcrric  Oxide 
of  Berzelius.  A compound  of  Protoxide  and  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 
F.  Oxide  de  Fer  noir.  G.  Schwarzes  Eisen  Oxydul.  Eisen  Mohr. 

Black  Oxide  (Fe,,04=:  1 10)  or  Martial  Ethiops,  long  one  of  the 
esteemed  preparations  of  Iron,  was  formerly  made  by  moistening  Iron- 
filings  with  water,  and  also  by  levigating  the  foregoing  scales  of  the 
Oxide.  It  is  probably  composed  of  1 Eq.  Protoxide-(-2  Eq.  Sesqui- 
oxide of  Iron  = 116. 

Prep.  D.  Wash  with  Water  tho  Scales  of  Oxide  of  Iron  which  are  found  at  tho 
smith’s  anvil ; when  dry,  eeparato  thorn  from  impurities  by  a magnet : triturate 
and  separate  the  finer  powder,  in  the  way  directed  to  make  prepared  Chalk. 

E.  Dissolvo  Sulph.  Iron  jiij.  in  boiling  Aq.  Oilk.  and  add  commercial  Sul' 
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fill,  and  f 3ij.;  boU,  and  gradually  add  pure  Nit'  fjiv.  boiling  briskly  for  a few 
minutes  after  each  addition.  Again  dissolve  Sid.  Iron  ^iij.  1°  boiling  Aq.  Oils. 
Mix  the  two  solutions  and  immediately  add  of  stronger  Aqua  Ammonite  fjjtvfi.  in 
a full  stream,  stirring  the  mixture  briskly.  Collect  the  black  powder  in  a calico 
filter  and  wash  it  with  water,  till  Nitr.  Baryta  causes  scarcely  any  precipitate ; 
dry  it  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  180°. 

In  the  above  formula,  proposed  by  Wohler, 
the  first  portion  of  the  Sulph.  of  the  Oxide  is 
converted  into  the  Sulph.  of  the  Sesquioxide  of 
Iron,  by  the  addition  of  the  Nit',  which  yields 
a portion  of  its  Oxygen,  and  Nitric  Oxide  gas 
escapes.  As  the  object,  according  to  Dr.  Chris- 
tison,  is  to  obtain  a compound,  one  half  of  the 
Iron  of  which  is  in  the  state  of  Protoxide,  and 
the  other  in  that  of  Sesquioxide,  this  is  effect- 
ed by  mixing  together  the  Sulphates  of  the 
Protoxide  and  Sesquioxide  in  the  requisite 
proportions,  and  then  precipitating  them  both  by  the  addition  of  Am- 
monia in  excess.  The  Oxides  unite  at  once  in  the  act  of  separation, 
and  fall  down  in  the  form  of  a dark  greyish-black  powder,  which,  un- 
der exposure  to  the  air,  either  with  or  without  moisture,  shows  no 
tendency  to  undergo  further  oxidation. 

Tests.  Dark  greyish-black  ; strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet ; heat 
expels  water  from  it ; Mur'  dissolves  it  entirely;  and  Ammonia  preci- 
pitates a black  powder  from  this  solution.  E.  P.  The  Black  Oxide  of 
the  D.  P.  is  blacker,  and  does  not  give  off  any  water  when  heated. 
Wohler  considers  the  above  Oxide  to  be  composed  of  2 Eq.  of  Prot- 
oxide and  1 of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  with  two  of  water. 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic ; has  the  advantage  of  being  a compound  of 
the  Protoxide,  which  is  usually  considered  most  efficacious. 

D.  gr.  v. — 9j.  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Ferri  Iodidum,  L.  E. 

Iodide  of  Iron.  Ioduret  and  Hydriodatc  of  Iron.  F.  Iodure  de  Fer. 

G.  Eisen  Iodiir. 

Introduced  into  practice  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  and  described  in 
his  Obs.  on  the  Prep,  and  Med.  Employment  of  the  Iodurets  and 
Hydriodate  of  Iron. 

Prop.  Iodide  of  Iron  (Fc  1+5  Aq.=:199)  is  of  a dark-grey  colour, 
with  somewhat  of  a metallic  appearance  ; its  taste  is  acrid  and  styptic. 
It  is  often  prepared  in  thin  cakes,  of  a crystalline  radiated  structure, 
and  light  grey  colour  when  fractured.  If  its  solution  be  evaporated 
with  as  little  contact  of  air  as  possible,  “green  tabular  crystals  are 
formed.”  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  readily  dissolved  in  water, 
as  also  in  Alcohol.  The  solution,  when  pure,  is  colourless,  and 
when  diluted,  is  not  disagreeable.  Heated,  it  volatilizes  and  readily 
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fuses;  but  is  then  easily  decomposed.  Iodine  escaping  in  vapour,  and 
Iron  being  left  in  the  form  of  Sesquioxide.  From  the  absorption  of 
Oxygen,  the  same  change  Hikes  place  on  exposure  to  the  air : water  is 
absorbed  to  the  extent  of  forming  a dark-coloured  solution,  in  which 
some  Sesqui-iodide  of  Iron  with  a little  free  Iodine  is  held  in  solution, 
and  a Sesquioxide  of  Iron  precipitated.  It  is  difficult  to  preserve  it 
even  in  solution,  unless  a coil  of  Iron  wire,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Squire, 
be  introduced  into  it.  Sugar  also  has  been  ascertained  to  have  this 
preservative  effect.  Comp.  Fe  1 4-f-I  63‘3+Aq. 227  = 100. 

Prep.  L.  E.  Take  Iodine  jyj.  (dry  gr.  200,  E.)  Iron  Filings  3ij.  (fine  iron  wire 
recently  cleaned  gr.  100,  E.)  Aq.  that.  Oivft.  (fjvj.  E.)  Mix  the  Iodine  with  Oiv. 
of  the  water,  add  the  Iron,  heat  them  in  a sand-bath  (boil  in  a glass  mattrass, 
first  gently,  to  avoid  the  expulsion  of  Iodine  vapour,  afterwards  briskly  till  con- 
centrated to  one-sixtb  its  volume,  E.)  till  the  solution  becomes  pale  green,  pour 
oil'  the  liquid,  wasli  the  residue  with  the  remaining  boiling  Aq.  Oft.  and  add  this 
to  tlic  other  liquid,  L.  Filter.  Evaporate  to  dryness  in  an  iron  vessel,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  212”.  (Put  the  filtered  liquid  quickly  into  an  evapo- 
rator, with  12  times  its  weight  of  Quicklime  round  the  basin,  in  an  apparatus 
where  it  may  be  shut  up  in  a small  space,  not  in  contact  with  the  general  atmo- 
sphere. Heat  the  whole  apparatus,  till  all  the  water  be  evaporated,  E.)  Pre- 
serve tile  product  in  (small,  E.)  well-closed  vessels  (excluded  from  the  light,  L.) 

The  Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith  now  make  a solution  of  Iodide  of  Iron  in  a 
Florence  flask  with  xvj.  of  pure  iron  filings,  3ij.  jij.  of  Iodine  and  f yivft.  of  cold 
distilled  water.  Boil  till  the  liquid  loses  its  colour,  and  filter  rapidly  into  another 
clean  flask,  and  evaporato  at  a boiling  heat.  They  obtain  the  compound  either 
as  a crystallized  hydrate,  or  in  an  amorphous  anhydrous  form,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  evaporation,  and  enclose  without  the  smallest  delay  in  small  well- 
corked  bottles.  Mr.  Kop  recommends  triturating  4 parts  of  Iodine  with  2 parts 
of  water,  in  a large  dish ; then  to  add  at  once,  1 part  of  iron  filings  in  a state  of 
fine  division,  and  to  continue  the  trituration. 

Of  these  preparations  that  of  the  E.  P.  is  preferable.  The  solution, 
like  that  of  all  the  protosalts  of  Iron,  is  of  a green  colour.  If  this  be 
quickly  filtered  and  evaporated,  and  with  as  little  access  of  air  as  pos- 
sible, the  salt  may  be  obtained  without  much  decomposition ; but,  as 
the  Iron  is  apt  to  pass  rapidly  to  the  state  of  Sesquioxide,  it  is  best 
prepared  according  to  the  Messrs.  Smith’s  improved  formula.  As  all 
the  solid  preparations  are  liable  to  change,  they  further  recommend 
powdering  their  anhydrous  Iodide  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
flask,  and  then  instantly  to  incorporate  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  pure 
refined  Sugar  in  powder,  and  to  make  it  into  a mass  with  honey.  4 
grains  will  contain  1 grain  of  the  Iodide.  Keep  hi  shallow  corked 
bottles  in  a layer  of  some  powder.  (P.  J.  iii.  490.)  Mr.  Kop's  prepa- 
ration, it  is  said,  may  easily  be  administered  in  the  form  of  pills.  (P. 
J.  v.  133.) 

Tests.  Entirely  soluble  in  water,  or  nearly  so,  forming  a pale-green 
solution,  E.  It  gives  off  violet  vapours  when  heated,  leaving  Sesqui- 
oxide of  Iron ; entirely  soluble  when  recently  made ; but  this  solution 
in  an  ill-closed  vessel  quickly  deposits  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  and  can 
be  kept  clear  only  in  a vessel  well  closed  and  containing  a coil  of  iron 
wire.  L. 
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Inc.  Acids,  Alkalis,  and  their  Carbonates,  Lime-water  and  all  such 
substances  as  are  incompatible  with  Sulphate  of  Iron,  such  as  vege- 
table astringents. 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic,  Deobstruent,  Emmcnagogue. 

D.  gr.j. — gr.  v.  or  gr.  x.  in  solution  in  water  (a  solution  of  gr.  iij. 
in  f3j.  is  a convenient  strength),  in  syrup,  or  in  the  saccharine  pills. 

Ferri  Iodidi  Syrupus,  E.  ( Liquor  Ferri  lodidi , E.)  Syrup  of 

Iodide  of  Iron. 

Prep.  Take  Iodine  (dry)  gr.  200,  fine  Iron  IFire  recently  cleaned  gr.  100,  and 
boil  them  in  Aq.  dot.  f.yvj.  at  first  gently  (not  to  oxpel  Iodine  vapours),  after- 
wards briskly,  till  about  fyij.  remain.  Filter  quickly,  while  hot,  into  a mattress 
containing  poicdered  White  Sugar  yivB.  dissolve  the  sugar  with  a gentlo  heat, 
and  add  Aq.  dtst.  to  make  up  fjvj. 

Sugar  prevents  the  Protoxide  of  Iron  passing  to  the  state  of  Per- 
oxide, as  in  the  Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharatum,  so  it  has  been  found 
to  preserve  the  Iodide  of  Iron.  A syrup  was  first  suggested  in  Buchner’s 
Repertor.  fur  die  Pharmacie  for  1839.  The  E.  C.  have  introduced  a 
formula  of  the  Messrs.  Smith  modified  from  one  proposed  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Pharm.  Society,  i.  17.  This  solution 
undergoes  little  change,  even  when  preserved  for  some  time.  It  ought 
to  be  “nearly  colourless,  or  pale  yellowish-green,  and  without  sedi- 
ment,” Dr.  C.  cautions  against  employing  common  British  Iodine  in 
the  same  proportions,  unless  allowance  is  made  for  the  moisture  of  the 
Iodine.  The  Syrup  ought  not  to  be  diluted  long  before  it  is  to  be  taken, 
and  therefore  the  patient  should  himself  make  the  mixture. 

D.  1T|xv. — f3j.  ll^xii.  or  xv.  drops  contain  Iodide  of  Iron  gr.  j. 
It  may  be  prescribed  with  vegetable  astringents,  and  dilute  mineral 
acids,  it.) 

Bromide  op  Iron  is  prepared  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the 
Iodide,  substituting  Bromine  for  Iodine,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
cess for  making  Bromide  of  Potassium,  p.  74.  Mr.  Squire  informs  me 
that  a coil  of  Iron  wire  traversing  the  whole  column  of  the  solution,  is 
necessary  to  preserve  it  in  a neutral  and  uniform  state,  and  is  perfect 
in  its  action.  Others  prefer  the  Syrup  to  the  aqueous  solution.  The 
Bromide  of  Iron  acts  as  an  energetic  Tonic. 


Tincti/ra  Ferri  Sesquicheoridi,  L.  Ferri  Muriatis  (Liquor 
D.)  Tinctura,  E. 


Tincture  of  the  Sesqnichloride  or  Muriate  of  Iron.  Steel  Drops. 
Tinctura  Ferri  Muriati.  Tinctura  Martis  cum  Spiritu  Solis. 
F.  Teinturc  de  Perchlorure  de  Fer.  G.  Snlzsaure  Eisentinctur. 


Prop.  The  Sesquichloride  of  Iron  (Fe  1$  Cl=82)  is  one  of  the 
more  powerful  of  the  ferruginous  preparations.  Iron  combines  with 
Chlorine  both  as  a Protochloride  and  a Sesquichloride  ( Prolo-chlorurc 
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and  Per-clilorure  de  Far  of  the  French).  The  first  is  white,  in  small 
scales,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming  a green-coloured 
solution,  and  liable  to  change  from  the  avidity  with  which  the  Iron 
absorbs  Oxygen,  and  is  precipitated  as  Sesquioxide  ; the  Chlorine 
being  left  in  the  proportion  to  form  the  Sesquichloride.  A Tincture  of 
the  Chloride  is  much  used  on  the  Continent.  Both  Chlorides  used  to 
be  contained  in  the  Tincture  of  the  British  Pharm.  when  it  was  made 
with  the  Black  Oxide  of  Iron.  A little  of  the  Chloride  exists  in  the 
present  preparation.  The  Perchloride  or  Sesquichloride  of  the  P. 
is  volatile  at  a red  heat.  When  the  solution  is  concentrated,  it  yields 
either  orange-yellow  crystalline  needles  radiating  from  a centre,  or 
large  dark  yellowish-red  crystals.  When  sublimed,  it  is  in  brilliant 
scales,  of  a lively  hue,  very  soluble  in  water,  Alcohol,  and  Ether. 
Comp.  Fe  34'15+CI  65-85  = 100. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Pour  upon  Sesquioxide  ( Red  Oxide,  E.)  of  Iron  5V!.  f Rust  of 
Iron , 1 part,  D.)  Hydrochloric'  {Mur'  E.,  6 parts,  D.)  Oj.  in  a glass  vessel,  digest 
for  3 days,  L.  (till  most  of  tlio  oxide  be  dissolved,  E.)  frequently  shaking.  (Let 
the  impurities  subside,  pour  off  the  solution,  evaporate  slowly  to  one-third,  D.) 
and  add  rectified  spirit  Oiij.  (6  parts,  D.)  Filter,  L.  E. 

In  this  formula,  the  Oxygen  of  the  Oxide  combines  with  the  Hy- 
drogen of  the  acid,  and  water  is  formed,  while  the  freed  Chlorine 
unites  with  the  Iron  in  the  same  proportion,  and  thus  Sesquichloride 
of  Iron  is  formed,  also  a little  Protochloride,  in  consequence  of  the 
Sesquioxide  almost  always  containing  a small  portion  of  the  Carbonate 
of  Iron,  of  which  the  Curb'  is  expelled  in  effervescence.  As  the  acid 
is  in  excess  to  keep  the  Chloride  dissolved,  the  solution  produces  an 
acid  reaction  on  test  paper,  and  the  taste  is  acid  and  astringent.  It 
has  a smell  of  Hydrochloric  Ether,  in  consequence  of  the  acid  acting 
on  the  Alcohol,  and  is  of  a reddish  or  olive-brown  colour.  Sp.  Gr. 
0-99'2.  The  Tincture  of  commerce  Mr.  Phillips  found  to  vary  in 
strength  from  9-jfiy  to  20  grains  of  the  Peroxide,  but  as  above  prepared 
a fj  contains  nearly  30  grs.  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron.  The  presence  of 
the  Iron  is  readily  indicated  by  its  tests,  p.  127.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  a black  inky  mixture  will  be  formed  with  any  astringent 
vegetable  preparation.  The  Chlorine  forms  a precipitate  of  Chloride 
Silver,  when  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  is  added.  It  is  also  decomposed  by 
the  mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic.  The  Perchloride  is  sometimes  dissolved 
in  Hoffmann’s  Liquor,  and  is  then  called  Teinture  de  Bestucheff, 
the  old  Tincture  Nervina  Bestucheff. 

Tests.  The  strength  and  purity  of  this  Tincture  must  be  ascertained 
by  its  corresponding  with  the  above  characters,  mid  by  the  quantity 
of  the  Sesquioxide  precipitated  by  Liquor  Potassoe. 

Inc.  Alkalis,  Earths,  and  their  Carbonates,  Astringent  Vegetables. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant,  Caustic,  Astringent  Tonic. 

D.  11|x. — llfxxx.,  even  5j.— 3ij.,  in  some  suitable  diluent. 
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Ferri  Ammonio-Chloridum,  L. 

Ammonio-Chloride  of  Iron.  Ferrum  Ammoniatum.  Flores  Martiales. 

F.  Chlorure  Ferroso-Amraoniacal.  Muriate  de  Fer  et  d’Ammo- 

niaque.  G.  Eiscnhaltiges  Salzsaures  Ammoniak.  Eisen  salmiak 

blumen. 

This  preparation  was  discovered  by  Basil  Valentine  in  the  14th 
century,  and  has  been  employed  in  medicine  under  various  names. 

Prop.  It  is  an  orange-coloured  powder,  formed  of  small  crystal- 
lized grains,  which  have  a saline  and  astringent  taste,  with  but  little 
odour.  It  is  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  both  water  and  Alcohol, 
and  is  considered  to  be  only  a mechanical  mixture  of  Sesquichloride 
of  Iron  15  parts,  and  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia  85  parts.  Its  na- 
ture is  recognised  by  the  effects  of  Potash  or  caustic  Lime  in  evolving 
Ammonia,  and  the  Iron  and  Chlorine  will  be  revealed  by  their 
appropriate  tests.  Mr.  Phillips  has  ascertained  that  it  yields  about 
7 per  cent,  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Prep.  L.  Digest  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  Jiij.  in  Hi/drochloric  Acid  06.,  in  a pro- 
per vessel,  in  a sand-bath  for  2 iiours ; add  Hydrocldorate  of  Ammonia  lbijfe. 
first  dissolved  in  Aq.  dest.  Oiij.  Strain  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Rub  the 
residue  to  powder. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  process  a Sesquichloride  of  Iron  is  formed, 
as  in  the  foregoing  Tincture.  To  this  the  Hydrochlorate  of  Am- 
monia being  added,  no  change  is  observed  to  take  place,  and  there- 
fore the  preparation  is  considered  a mechanical  mixture  of  Sesquichlo- 
ride of  Iron  and  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia.  It  is  sometimes  made 
by  merely  mixing  these  two  together  in  the  requisite  proportions, 
dissolving  in  water,  and  then  evaporating  to  dryness.  It  was  for- 
merly prepared  by  sublimation. 

Tests.  Totally  soluble  in  proof  Spirit  and  in  water.  Potash  throws 
down  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  from  the  solution  (in  consequence  of  the 
Potassium  combining  with  the  Chlorine,  and  the  Oxygen  with  the 
Iron),  and  if  added  in  excess,  disengages  Ammonia,  by  decomposing 
the  Hydrochloratc  of  Ammonia. 

Inc.  Alkalis  and  their  Carbs.,  Lime-water,  Astringent  Vegetables. 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic,  &c. 

■®.  Sr-  ‘ij- — 8T-  x.  in  syrup,  or  bitter  but  not  astringent  extract. 

Tinctura  Ferri  Ammonio-Chloridi,  L.  Tincture  of  Ammonio- 

chloridc  of  Iron. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Ammonio  Cldoride  of  Iron  Jiv.  in  Proof  Spirit  Oj.  and  filter. 

Phis  preparation  is  convenient  for  internal  exhibition.  f5J.  con- 
tains 5‘8  grains  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

D.  ltl_x.— f3fi. 
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Ferri  Sulphuretum,  E.  D. 

Sulphurct  of  Iron.  Iron  Pyrites.  F.  Sulfure  de  Fer.  G.  Schwe- 
feleisen. 


Pig.  24. 


Iron  combines  with  Sulphur  in  several  proportions.  It  is  common 
in  the  form  of  the  Bisulphuret,  of  a yellowish  colour ; hence  has  been 
thought  to  contain  Copper.  It  was  no  doubt  known  to  the  ancients. 

Prop.  The  natural  Bisulphuret  (Fe  S2  — 60) 
or  Iron  Pyrites,  called  also  Mundic,  is  of  a colour 
like  Brass,  in  hard  cubical  crystals,  which  are  not 
acted  upon  by  any  of  the  acids  except  the  Nitric. 
Sp.  Gr.  4'98.  Often  heated  for  the  separation  of  the 
Sulphur  by  sublimation.  If  moistened  and  exposed 
to  the  air.  Oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  the  Sulphuret 
converted  into  Protosulphate  of  Iron. 

Of  the  following  processes,  the  first,  though  inferior,  yields  a pro- 
duct good  enough  for  pharmaceutic  purposes.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
Sul'  and  H Cl' ; H S'  gas  is  evolved,  and  Protosulphate  of  Iron  re- 
mains in  solution.  The  composition  varies : the  Protosulphuret  con- 
sists of  Fe  S = 44,  and  the  Sesquisulphuret  of  Fe2  S3  = 1 04,  the  Bi- 
sulphuret, of  Fe  S2  = 60. 


Prep.  E.  Heat  SvMimed  Svlpliur  part  j.  and  Iron-filings  part  iij.  in  a crucible 
on  a common  fire  till  the  mass  begins  to  glow.  Then  remove  the  crucible  and 
cover  it  till  the  action,  which  increases  considerably,  ceases. 

E.  D.  Take  a rod  of  Iron,  heat  it  white-hot  in  a forge,  rub  it  with  a roll  of 
Sulphur  (apply  it  to  a mass,  D.)  (over  a deep  vessel,  E.)  filled  with  water  to  re- 
ceive the  (fused  globules  of,  E.)  Sulphurct.  (When  separated  from  the  Sulphur 
and  dried,  preserve  inclosed  vessels,  D.) 


By  the  first  process  a Protosulphuret  is  formed,  if  the  mixture  is  in 
the  proportion  of  7 parts  of  Iron-filings  to  4 of  Sulphur.  These  rapidly 
combine,  and  heat  is  produced  even  to  redness,  and  Sulphurous  va- 
pours escape  : the  redness  will  be  preserved  even  when  the  crucible  is 
removed  from  the  fire.  It  usually  contains  an  excess  of  Iron.  The 
D.  and  second  Ed.  process  yields  a pure  product,  for  which  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Iron  be  heated  to  a full  white  heat,  when,  the  Iron  and 
Sulphur  combining  together,  bright  sparks  are  emitted,  and  the  melted 
Sulphuret  falls  into  the  water  in  light  brown-coloured  globules. 
Comp.  Fe  63-4+S  36-6  = 100. 

Tests.  Soluble  nearly  in  diluted  Sul'  with  disengagement  of  Hydro- 
sul'  gas.  E. 

Action.  Uses.  Antidote  against  Corrosive  Sublimate.  Employed 
as  a ready  means  of  obtaining  Hydrosul'  gas  by  the  addition  of  Sul' 
or  CIH'. 
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Ferri  Sulphas,  L.  E.  D. 

Sulphate  of  Iron.  Sulphate  of  the  Protoxide  of  Iron.  Ferrurn  Vi- 

triolatum.  Sal  Martis.  F.  Sulfate  de  Fer.  G.  Sclnvefelsaures 

Eisenoxydul.  Eisenvitriol. 

Vitriolated  Iron,  or  Green  Vitriol,  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  A mera  Cosha  of  the  H indoos  (. Hind . j\Icd.  p.  44) , 
and  it  is  used  by  them,  as  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  in 
making  Ink.  It  is  found  in  nature : the  Sulphuret,  absorbing  Oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  is  converted  into  the  Sulphate  of  the  Protoxide 
of  Iron  ; this  is  apt  to  be  changed  into  the  red-coloured  Sulphate  of  the 
Sesquioxide.  The  Sulphate,  being  soluble,  is  found  in  some  mineral 
waters.  It  is  also  made  artificially  on  a large  scale  for  use  in  the  arts 
by  exposing  moistened  Pyrites  to  the  air,  and  is  called  Copperas  or 
Green  Vitriol. 

Sulphate  of  Iron(FeO  S03+7  Aq.=  139)  Fiq.25. 

is  a transparent  crystallized  substance  of  a 
bluish-green  colour,  and  a styptic  (which  is 
also  called  an  inky)  taste.  The  crystals  are 
modifications  of  the  oblique  rhombic  prism. 

Sp.  Gr.  1'82.  They  are  soluble  in  a little 
more  than  their  own  weight  of  cold  and  in  J 
of  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  In  the  air 
they  effloresce,  and  the  salt,  absorbing  Oxy- 
gen, is  converted  into  the  Sulphate  of  the 
reddish-coloured  Sesquioxide  of  Iron.  Heat- 
ed, it  is  first  melted  in  its  water  of  crystalli- 
zation ; this  is  afterwards  expelled,  and  the 
salt  reduced  to  the  state  of  a dry  white  powder.  (».  Ferri  Sulphas 
exsiccatus,  E.)  At  a still  greater  heat,  the  acid  is  expelled,  and  may 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  anhydrous  or  glacial  Sulph , the  latter  por- 
tion being  decomposed.  The  Iron  is  left  in  the  state  of  the  reddish- 
coloured  Sesquioxide,  the  colcothar  of  old  authors  and  of  the  D.  P.  Sulph. 
Iron  is  insoluble  in  Alcohol ; its  solution  in  water  reddens  Litmus ; 
its  Iron  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  alkalis,  alkaline  earths,  and 
their  Carbonates,  by  the  former  as  a Hydrated  Protoxide,  and  by  the 
latter  as  a Carbonate,  which  is  soon  changed  into  the  red  Sesquioxide. 
q.  v.  With  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium,  a white  precipitate  is  formed 
with  the  pure  Sulphate  of  the  Protoxide,  but  a blue  one  if  the  Sesqui- 
oxide be  present : the  same  change  of  colour  ensues  when  the  former 
precipitate  is  exposed  to  the  air.  A black  precipitate  (Gallatc  of  Iron) 
is  formed  when  the  Sulphate  containing  any  of  the  Sesquioxide  is 
added  to  an  infusion  or  tincture  of  Galls,  or  of  any  other  astringent  ve- 
getable. Comp.  Fe025'9-fS' 28‘8-|-Aq.  45-3:=100. 

Prep.  Mix  Sulphuric1  -xiv.  (7  parts,  D.)  witli  Aq.  Oiv.  (60  parts,  It. ) add 
lroiv-jUinys  jvflj.  | Wire  4 parts,  D.)  apply  heat,  (and  when  tho  eilorvesccnce  Is 
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ovor,  L.)  filter  (through  paper,  T>. ) Set  the  liquor  aside  to  crystallize,  (after  due 
concentration,  1).  I and  then  concentrate  the  supernatant  liquor  to  obtain  more 
crystals.  Dry  them  all.  (If  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  of  commerce  be  not  in  trans- 
parent green  crystals,  without  efilorescence,  dissolve  it  in  its  own  weight  of 
boiling  water  acidulated  with  a little  Sul';  filter,  and  sot  the  solution  aside  to 
crystallize.  Preserve  the  crystals  in  well-closed  bottles,  E.) 

This  process  is  introduced,  as  the  Green  Vitriol  of  commerce  is  usu- 
ally impure.  Concentrated  Sul'  does  not  act  on  pure  Iron,  hut  the 
water  of  the  dil.  acid  becoming  decomposed,  yields  its  0.  to  the  Iron, 
while  II.  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas.  The  Oxide  of  Iron  formed  unites 
with  the  Sul',  and  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  is  obtained. 

Tests.  Pale  bluish-green  crystals,  with  little  or  no  efflorescence  ; 
entirely  soluble  in  water;  this  solution  does  not  deposit  Copper  upon 
Iron  being  immersed  in  it  ; its  solution,  first  boiled  with  Nit'  and 
then  precipitated  by  excess  of  Ammonia,  yields  on  filtration  a fluid 
which  is  colourless  or  very  pale  blue.  L.  and  E.  If  it  be  of  a deep 
blue,  then  Copper  is  present.  The  boiling  in  Nit'  is  not  always  ne- 
cessary, for  Green  Vitriol  is  usually  a mixture  of  Sulphate  of  Protoxide 
and  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron.  Zinc  may  be  similarly  detected  by  add- 
ing Ammonia  in  excess  to  the  Sesquioxidated  solution  ; after  filtering, 
expel  the  excess  of  Ammonia  by  heat,  and  any  Zinc  which  is  present 
will  be  deposited  in  flakes  of  the  -white  Oxide. 

Inc.  Alkalis  and  their  Carbonates,  salts  of  Calcium  and  of  Barium, 
Acetate  and  Diacetate  of  Lead,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Vegetable  Astrin- 
gents. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent,  Tonic,  Emmenagogue. 

D.  gr.j. — gr.  v.  in  pills  with  Bitter  Extracts  or  Aromatic  Confec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Phillips  warns  from  giving  it  in  solution  -without  first  boiling  the 
water,  and  expelling  its  atmospheric  air,  of  which  the  Oxygen  would 
peroxidize  the  Oxide. 

Ferri  Sulphas  exsicuatus,  E.  Dry  or  Anhydrous  Sulphate  of 

Iron. 

Prep.  Heat  moderately  in  an  earthen  vessel,  not  glazed  with  lead,  Sulphate  of 
Iron  q.  s.  till  converted  into  a dry  grayish  white  mass,  powder  this. 

Convenient  for  exhibition  in  the  form  of  Pills.  By  heat  the  crys- 
tals readily  lose  five-sixths  of  the  water  of  crystallization,  and  the 
dried,  therefore,  is  in  this  proportion  stronger  than  the  common  Sul- 
phate of  Iron. 

D.  gr.  ft. — gr.  iv. 

The  dried  Sulphate  is  employed  in  the  E.  P.  in  making  the 
Pilulaj  Ferri  Sulphatis,  E. 

Prep.  Take  dried  Sulphate  of  Iron  2,  Extract  of  Taraxacum  5,  Lvpiorke-root 
Pornler  3,  and  Conserve  of  Hoses  5 parts.  Beat  them  into  a proper  mass  and 
divide  into  5 grain  pills. 

D.  gr.  x. — gr.  xx. 
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Pharm.  Prep.  Pilules  Aloes  et  Ferri,  E.  Containing  1 grain  of 
the  Sulphate  in  about  5 grains,  with  Aloes  and  Aromatic  powder. 

PiluLv  R/iei  et  Ferri,  E.  Containing  1 grain  in  G grains,  with  Ex- 
tract of  Rhubarb. 

Liquor  Oxysulphatis  Ferri  is  a preparation,  according  to  Mr. 
Tyson,  P.J.  i.  598,  in  constant  use  among  the  practitioners  of  Derby- 
shire, and  considered  one  of  the  most  powerful  preparations  of  Iron. 
It  is  prepared  by  rubbing  up  Ferri  Sulph.  5ij.  or  3iij.  with  AcidiNitrici 
foiij.,  then  gradually  adding  A q,  Dest.  f5j.fi.  Filter.  (A  Sulphate  of 
the  Peroxide  is  formed.) 

D.  Iljv. — xij.  2 or  3 times  a day. 

Carburet  op  Iron. 

Plumbago  or  Graphite. 

This,  commonly  called  Black  Lead,  is  usually  considered  a Carburet 
of  Iron ; but,  as  the  purest  specimens  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Charcoal,  it  is  treated  of  with  that  substance.  The  specimens  con- 
taining any  notable  proportion  of  Iron,  must  have  some  of  the  proper- 
ties of  Ferruginous  preparations.  Steel,  being  composed  of  pure  Iron 
combined  with  a very  small  quantity  of  Carbon,  is  a true  Carburet  of 
Iron. 

Carbonate  op  Iron. 

F.  Carbonate  de  Fer.  G.  Kohlensaures  Eisenoxyd. 

The  name  of  Carbonate  of  Iron  long  held  a place  in  the  Pharmaco- 
pceias,  and  the  preparation  which  was  so  called  still  does  so  in  the  D. 
P.,  but  in  the  L.  P.  under  the  name  of  Ferri  Sesquioxydum,  q.  v. 
which  contains  about  4 per  cent,  of  the  Carbonate.  The  Carbonate  of 
Iron  is,  however,  officinal  in  the  form  of  the  Mistura  Ferri  C'omposita 
and  in  the  Pilules  Ferri  Comp.,  as  likewise  in  the  Ferri  Carloiias  Sao- 
charatum  and  the  Pilu/te  Ferri  Carbonatis.  E.  P. 

Carbonate  of  Iron  (Fe  0,  C02=  GG)  is  obtained  by  precipitating 
with  an  alkaline  Carbonate  a solution  of  any  proto-salt  of  Iron,  e.y.  the 
Sulphate.  A soluble  Sulphate  of  Potash  or  of  Soda  is  obtained  in 
solution,  and  an  insoluble  Carbonate  of  Iron  is  precipitated.  This  is 
at  first  of  a greenish-white  colour,  but  becomes  of  a brownish-red  co- 
lour in  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  the  Sesquioxidc.  (a.  supra.)  As 
the  protosalts  are  more  efficient  ns  medicines  than  the  pcrsalts,  it  has 
been  the  practice  with  many  to  direct  the  Mistura  Ferri  Composita  to 
be  taken  as  much  as  possible  when  fresh  made,  or  when  of  a greenish- 
colour.  Sugar  has  long  been  prescribed  with  Ferruginous  preparations, 
as  in  the  old  Mars  Sacc/uiratm,  and  with  the  Carbonate  of  Iron,  the 
Mist,  ferri  Comp,  and  Pil.  Ferri  Comp.  Soubcimn  states  that  the 
idea  of  preventing  the  oxidation  of  the  Carbonate  of  Iron,  and  pre- 
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serving  a uniform  medicine,  first  occurred  to  Dr.  Becker,  and  that  it 
was  put  into  practice  by  M.  Klauer,  a Pharmacien  of  Mulhausen,  who 
employed  Sugar  for  this  purpose,  having  discovered  that  it  had  the 
power  of  preventing  the  Protoxide  of  Iron  from  passing  into  the  state 
of  Peroxide  by  absorbing  more  Oxygen.  Experiments  have  also  been 
made  by  Drs.  Clark  and  Christison,  and  Sugar  is  employed  in  preserv- 
ing the  Iodide,  Bromide,  and  Chloride  of  Iron,  also  Iron-filings. 

Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharatum,  E.  Saccharine  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

Klauer’s  Ferrum  Carbonicum  Saccharatum  (of  the  Conti- 
nent). 

Prep.  Dissolve  Sulpli.  Iron  Jiv.  in  Aq.  Oij.  and  Curb.  Soda  3V.  in  Aq.  Oij. ; mix 
tile  two  (cold)  solutions,  collect  the  precipitate  on  a cloth  filter;  wasli  it  imme- 
diately with  cold  water,  and  without  delay  triturate  the  remaining  pulp  with 
Pure  Sugar  finely  powdered  3 ij.  Dry  the  mixture  at  a temperature  not  much 
above  120“. 

Tests.  Colour  greyish-green,  taste  sweet  and  styptic,  easily  soluble 
in  Muriatic  acid  with  brisk  effervescence.  E.  P.  If  the  Carbonate  of 
Iron  is  mixed  with  the  Sugar  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  deprived 
of  its  water  by  filtration,  it  is  found  that  it  may  then  be  dried  even 
with  the  heat  indicated,  without  undergoing  conversion  into  the  Ses- 
quioxide  of  Iron.  The  action  of  the  Sugar  in  this  and  other  similar 
cases  is,  that  it  prevents  oxidation.  Klauer  supposed  that  a definite 
compound  is  formed  consisting  of  Protoxide  and  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 
Carbonic  acid.  Sugar,  and  water.  He  found  110  per  cent,  of  Protoxide 
and  20  of  Sesquioxide.  Fifty  grains  ought  to  yield  7'5  cubic  inches 
of  gas  when  decomposed  by  an  acid. 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic  ; and  an  excellent  form  for  a Ferruginous  pre- 
paration. 

IJ.  gr.  x. — gr.  xxx.  It  may  be  prescribed  in  the  same  doses  in 
the  form  of 

Pilul.-e  Ferri  Carbonatis,  E.  Pills  of  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

Prep.  Take  Saccharine  Carbonate  Iron  4 parts,  Red  Rose  Cemscrve  1 part,  beat 
them  into  a proper  mass  aud  divide  into  5 grain  pills. 

Pn.UL/E  Ferri  Composite;,  L.  D.  Pilules  Ferri  cum  Myrrha. 

Compound  Pills  of  Iron. 

Prep.  Beat  powdered  Myrrh  5 ij . and  Carb.  Soda  5 j.  together,  add  Sutph.  Iron 
5 j.  (and  brown  Sugar,  jj.  I). ) rub  again ; lastly,  add  Treacle  Jj.  ( Molasses,  q.  b.  D.) 
Beat  tho  whole  in  a vessel  previously  warmed  until  incorporated. 

These  pills  are  the  usual  form  for  prescribing  the  Carbonate  of  Iron, 
but  the  saccharine  matter  is  in  too  small  a proportion  to  prevent  the 
oxidation.  Therefore,  they  should  be  made  only  when  required,  or 
the  Pit.  Ferri  Carbonatis  be  substituted,  gr.  xx.  contain  1 gr.  ^ of 
the  Protocarbonate,  in  which  there  is  one  grain  of  the  Protoxide. 

D.  gr.  v.  or  gr.  x.— Dj.  2 or  3 times  a day. 
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The  Pilules  tie  Valid  are  similar.  Pilules  de  Blum!  are  made  with 
Carb.  Potash  and  Gum  Arabic,  and  are  a close  imitation  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture. 

Mistura  Ferri  Cojiposita,  L.  E.  D.  Compound  Mixture  of  Mars. 

Griffith's  Antihectic  or  Tonic  Mixture. 

Prep.  Beat  powdered  Mt/rrh  5y.  [(bruised,  E.)  (finely  powdered,  3j.  T). )] 
with  Spirit  Nutmeg  fjj.  ( f IS.  I).)  and  Carb.  Potash  5j.  (gr.  xxv.  D.)  then  ndd 
Rose  ICater  fjxviij.  (^vijlL  D.)  and  then  Sat  pit.  Iron  in  (coarse,  E.)  powder  3ijfe. 
(3j.  D.)  Put  the  mixture  immediately  into  a well-stopped  bottle. 

Here  the  same  changes  take  place  ; but  Carbonate  of  Potash  being 
employed  instead  of  the  Carbonate  of  Soda,  we  have  a Sulphate  of 
Potash  left  in  solution.  A hydrated  Protocarbonate  of  Iron  is  sus- 
pended with  Myrrh  and  the  Spirit  of  Nutmeg  as  aromatics,  while 
the  Sugar  no  doubt  assists  in  preventing  the  formation  of  Sesquioxide 
of  Iron.  Mr.  Brande  states  that  the  best  mode  of  making  it  is  to 
triturate  a fine  piece  of  Myrrh  into  an  emulsion  with  rose-water,  add 
the  Carbonate  of  Potash,  Nutmeg,  and  Sugar,  and  lastly  dissolve  in 
it  the  Sulphate  of  Iron.  If  the  bottle  is  kept  full,  the  preparation  will 
long  remain  unchanged  : it  should  therefore  be  prescribed  in  draughts. 
Ince  P.  J.  L 252. 

Inc.  Acids  and  Acidulous  Salts,  Vegetable  Astringents. 

D.  fjj. — i j . 2 or  3 times  a day. 

Soubeiran  (ii.  p.  434)  describes  some  other  preparations  of  the  Car- 
bonate of  Iron,  as  thcPouelre  Ferruffineuse,  in  which  Bicarb.  Soda  and 
Sulphate  of  Iron  are  mixed  with  Sugar,  also  Poiulre  Farce  Guzeuze. 

Prep.  Mix  Ferri  Sulplt.  gr.  iij.  carefully  with  pounded  Sugar  3ijfi.  add 
Bicarb.  Soda  in  powder  grs,  liv.  and  coarsely  pounded  Tartaric'  3 j. ; add  to 
a bottle  of  water,  cork  it  immediately  and  agitate. 

A sweetish  acidulous  preparation  of  Iron,  made  agreeable  by  the 
effervescence  of  the  Carbonic  acid.  The  Iron  may  be  increased,  as  the 
3 grs.  of  the  Sulphate  will  produce  1J  grs.  of  the  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

The  Aqua  Chult/beulu  of  Bewley  and  Evans  is  also  an  elegant  and 
agreeablo  preparation  of  this  metal,  v.  Citrate  of  Iron. 

Ferri  Acetas,  D. 

Acetate  of  Iron.  Extractum  Mortis  Aceticum.  Accticum  Murtiule. 

F.  Acetate  de  Fcr.  G.  Essigsattres  Eisen. 

This  preparation  is  contained  only  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  unnecessarily  in  three  different  forms.  But  it  was  formerly  more 
used  in  medicine;  in  the  present  day,  it  is  chiefly  known  in  the  arts 
as  the  Iron  liquor. 

Prop.  The  Acetate  of  Iron  of  the  D.  P.  is  a liquid  of  a deep  red 
colour,  and  is  an  Acetate  of  the  Sesquioxide.  This  is  evident  from 
the  ingredients  employed,  for  the  Carbonate  so  named  as  we  have  seen 
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is  only  the  Sesquioxide  with  a little  Carbonate  mixed  with  it ; and  there- 
fore, after  digesting  in  Acctie',  there  will  be  a small  portion  of  the 
Acetate  of  the  Protoxide,  and  the  great  bulk  consist  of  the  Acetate 
of  the  Sesquioxide.  It  has  an  acid  renction  and  Chalybeate  taste. 
The  tests  for  Iron  act  as  with  the  other  persalts. 

Prep.  Digest  Carb.  Iron  1 part  in  Acd'  (i  parts  for  8 days.  Filter. 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic,  Astringent. 

D.  — 11]xx.  in  water. 

Fbrri  Acetatis  Tinctura,  D.  Tincture  of  Acetate  of  Iron. 

Prep.  In  an  earthenware  mortar  rub  Acd.  Potash  2 parts,  Sulph.  Iron  1 part 
into  a uniform  mnss  ; dry  witli  a gentle  heat.  Triturate  with  Rectified  Spirit  26 
parts.  Digest  in  a well-closed  bottle  for  7 days,  agitating  occasionally.  Let  it 
rest,  pour  oil  the  clear  fluid  and  keep  it  in  well-closed  bottles. 

Tn  this  preparation  double  decomposition  will  take  place,  and  Sulph. 
Potash  and  Acet.  of  the  Protoxide  of  Iron  be  produced,  but  much  of 
which  will  necessarily  be  converted  into  the  Sesquioxide  in  the  pro- 
cess of  drying.  The  Acetate  of  Iron,  as  well  as  the  excess  of  Acetate 
of  Potash,  is  dissolved  in  Spirit  of  the  Sp.  Gr.  '840,  the  Sesquioxide 
and  Sulphate  being  left.  The  Tincture  is  of  a light  red  or  claret  co- 
lour, and  forms  an  agreeable  chalybeate.  When  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, it  yields  saline  matter  which  is  whitish  from  the  presence  of 
Acetate  of  Potash. 

D.  f3ft. — f5i. 

It  is  extremely  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  the  Acids,  the  Alkalis,  and  their  Carbonates,  also  by  vege- 
table Astringents. 

Ferri  Acetatis  Tinctura  cum  Alcohol,  D.  Alcoholic  Tinc- 
ture of  the  Acetate  of  Iron. 

Prep.  Rub  Sulph.  Iron  and  Acd.  Potash  aa  3 j.  till  they  unite,  dry  them  and 
when  cold  triturate  with  Alcohol,  by  measure,  tbij.  Digest  in  a well-stoppered 
bottle,  agitating  frequently,  for  24  hours.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquor  and  keep  in 
well-closed  vessels. 

This  preparation  is  very  similar  to  the  last,  but  instead  of  an  excess 
of  Acet.  of  Potash,  there  is  an  excess  of  Sulph.  Iron.  As  above,  the 
Acetate  is  a mixture  of  the  Acetates  of  the  Protoxide  and  Peroxide  : 
the  latter  only  is  stated  by  Wood  and  Bache  to  be  soluble  in  the 
Alcohol  of  the  D.  P.  having  the  Sp.  Gr.  ‘810.  It  is  therefore  a solu- 
tion of  the  Acetate  of  the  Peroxide  of  Iron,  and  forms  a stronger  and 
more  uniform  preparation,  fyj.  evaporated,  yields  gr.  x.  of  a crimson- 
coloured  extract.  Dr.  Percival,  who  thought  highly  of  the  Chalybeate 
powers  of  these  Tinctures,  prescribed  from  fofi — f5j.  in  asses’  milk. 
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Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium.  Potassii  Ferrocyanidum,  L. 

Ferroa/anate  of  Potash.  Ferroprussiate  of  Potash.  Pntssiale  and 

Yellow  Prussiate  of  Potash.  F.  Cyanine  de  Fer  et  de  Potassium. 

G.  Cyaneiscn  Kalium.  Blausaurcs  Eisenkali. 

This  salt  is  officinal  for  the  purpose  of  making  Diluted  Hydrocyanic 
acid.  There  is  no  formula  for  preparing  it,  because  it  is  found  in  a 
very  pure  state  in  commerce. 

Prop.  This  salt  is  of  a lemon-yellow  colour,  and  transparent,  with- 
out smell,  but  having  a cooling  saline  taste.  The  crystals  are  large 
quadrangular,  with  more  or  less  truncated  edges  and  angles,  derived 
from  a primary  octahedron  ; tough  and  flexible  ; Sp.  Gr.  1 '83.  Solu- 
ble in  4 parts  of  cold  and  2 of  boiling  water.  (Gr.)  Dr.  Ure  states 
that  water  at  60°  takes  up  about  J,  and  at  21 2°  its  own  weight  of 
this  salt ; insoluble  in  Alcohol.  Heated  to  212°,  they  lose  about  13 
per  cent.,  or  their  3 Eq.  of  water  of  crystallization,  and  are  reduced 
to  a white  powder.  At  a red  heat  they  are  decomposed,  Nitrogen 
escapes.  Carburet  of  Iron  and  Cyanide  of  Potassium  are  left ; but 
if  exposed  to  the  air,  the  latter  absorbs  Oxygen,  and  becomes  Cyanate 
of  Potash.  This  salt  is  not  precipitated  by  the  alkalis,  nor  Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen,  nor  by  Tincture  of  Galls,  proving  that  the  Iron  is  in 
a peculiar  state  of  combination.  With  salts  of  the  Peroxide  of  Iron, 
it  produces  precipitates  of  Prussian  Blue,  but  white  precipitates  with 
salts  of  the  Protoxide,  which  become  blue  after  exposure  to  the  air. 
With  Lead,  Zinc,  Copper,  &c.,  it  forms  different  coloured  precipitates, 
and  therefore  serves  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  these  metals.  Heated 
with  diluted  Sul',  Hydrocy'  is  produced.  Boiled  with  Binoxide  of 
Mercury,  Bicyanide  of  that  metal  is  obtained  in  solution. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  is  composed,  according  to  Liebig,  of  (an 
imaginary  radical)  Ferrocyunorjen,  composed  of  1 Eq.  of  Iron  and  3 Eq. 
of  Cyanogen,  or  FeCy3,  in  combination  with  2 Eq.  of  Potassium, 
K2  Fe  Cy3  + 3 II  0 ; or,  according  to  other  views,  of  1 Eq.  Cyanide 
Iron  5 4 + 2 Eq.  Cyan.  Potassium  132  -f-  3 Aq.  27=213. 

This  salt  is  prepared  on  a large  scale  by  calcining  animal  matter, 
such  as  hoofs,  drippings  of  horn,  dried  blood,  pieces  of  hides,  cellular 
membrane,  the  refuse  of  tallow  inciters,  with  Carb.  Potash,  in  an  iron 
pot  with  iron  stirrers ; throw  into  water,  dissolve,  filter,  evaporate,  and 
crystallize.  Repeat  the  latter  part  of  the  process  for  purification. 

Tests.  Totally  dissolved  by  water.  A gentle  heat  evaporates  12‘6 
part3  from  100  parts.  It  slightly  (if  at  all)  alters  the  colour  of  Tur- 
meric. What  it  throws  down  from  the  preparations  of  Sesquioxide  of 
Iron  is  blue,  and  that  from  the  preparations  of  Zinc  is  white.  When 
burnt,  the  residue  dissolved  by  H Cl'  is  again  thrown  down  by  Am- 
monia : 18-7  parts  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  are  yielded  by  100  parts.  L. 
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Action.  Uses.  Sedative  ; but  possessed  of  little  activity  ; is  rapidly 
absorbed  and  diffused  through  the  secretions. 

D.  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xv. ; but  may  be  given  in  much  larger  doses. 


Feiiri  (Cyanuretum,  D.)  Pekcyanidum,  L. 

Ferri  Ferro-Sesquicyanidum,  Per.  Sesquiferrocyanide  of  Iron.  (Gra- 
ham.) Fcrri  Ferrocyanas,  U.  S.  Prussian  Blue.  Ferro-prussiate 
of  Iron.  F.  Bleu  de  Prusse.  G.  Cyaneisen.  Berlinerblau. 

This  substance,  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Prussian  Blue, 
was  discovered  in  1710  by  Diesbach,  a preparer  of  colours  at  Berlin. 

Prop.  Prussian  Blue  is  a light  porous  body,  of  a rich  velvety  blue 
colour,  if  dried  when  prepared  at  the  temperature  of  the  air ; but, 
dried  at  a higher  temperature,  it  is  more  compact  ((?.),  and  is  usually 
seen  in  solid  masses  of  its  peculiar  rich  blue  colour ; devoid  of  taste 
and  smell,  and  insoluble.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalis,  an  alka- 
line Ferrocyanide  produced,  and  Peroxide  Iron  precipitated.  The 
strong  acids  also  decompose  it.  Boiled  with  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury, 
soluble  Bi-Cyanide  of  Mercury  is  produced,  with  an  insoluble  mixture 
of  Oxide  and  Cyanide  of  Iron.  Great  differences  of  opinion  are  en- 
tertained respecting  the  composition  of  this  substance;  a variety  of 
names  have,  therefore,  been  applied  to  it  by  different  chemists.  The 
name  Percyanidc  adopted  by  the  London  College,  is  objectionable,  in- 
asmuch as  Prof.  Graham  states  that  Percyanide  or  Sesquicyanide  of 
Iron,  Fe2  Cy:l,  is  unknown  in  a pure  state.  He  represents  it  as 
“consisting  of  4 Eq.  of  Iron  and  3 Eq.  of  the  bibasic  salt-radical,  Fer- 
rocyanogen,  and  therefore  named  a Sesquiferrocyanide.  It  contains 
Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  besides,  which  cannot  be  separated  without 
the  decomposition  of  the  compound.”  In  conformity  to  the  opinion  of 
Berzelius,  it  is  now  generally  considered  a compound  of  3 Eq.  Cyanide 
of  Iron  and  2 Eq.  of  Sesquicyan.  Iron  (3  Fe  Cy  -f-  2 Fe2  Cy„). 

Prussian  Blue  may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure,  on  a small  scale,  by 
double  decomposition  between  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  and  an  acid 
solution  of  Persulphate  or  Perchloride  of  Iron.  In  the  arts  it  is  made 
by  calcining  Potash  and  animal  matter,  adding  this  to  12  or  15  times 
its  weight  of  water,  and  precipitating  the  clear  solution  obtained  with 
2 parts  of  Alum  and  1 of  the  Protosulphate  of  Iron. 

Tests.  It  is  pure  if,  after  being  boiled  with  dilute  H CT,  Ammonia 
throws  down  nothing  from  the  filtered  solution.  L. 

Action.  Uses.  Officinal,  for  making  Bicyanide  of  Mercury’.  It  has 
been  accounted  sedative,  tonic,  &c.,  but  has  little  effect. 

D.  gr.  v.  3 or  4 times  a day. 
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Ferri  Mistura  Aromatica,  D.  Aromatic  Mixture  of  Iron. 

/"rep.  Take  Iron-filings  Bark  (Cinchona  landfolin),  in  coarse  powder  V r 
Caluwha  sliced  jiij.  Clares  bruised  jij.  Digest  for  3 days  in  a close  vessel,  agitat- 
ing occasionally  with  Peppermint  Water  q.  s.  to  yield  f^xij,  of  the  Altered 
Itquor.  Add  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom  fjiij.  and  Tincture  of  Orange- 
peal  f 3UJ. 

Dr.  Neligan  says  of  this  combination  of  aromatic  tonics  holding  in 
solution  some  Tannate  of  Iron,  that,  though  unchemical,  it  is  a most 
excellent  tonic,  much  used  in  Dublin,  in  the  various  states  of  debility 
attended  with  ancemia,  in  doses  of  f yj. — fy  i j . two  or  three  times  a day. 
It  is  often  called  Hebcrden's  Ink,  from  its  black  colour. 


Ferri  et  Potass.e  Tartras. 

Ferri  Potassio  Tartras,  L.  Ferrum  Tartarizatum,  E. 
Ferri  Tartarum,  D.  Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Iron.  Tartarized 
Iron  and  Chalybcated  Tartar.  Potassse  Ferro-Tartras.  F.  Tar- 
trate de  Potasse  et  de  Fer.  G.  Eisenweinstein. 

This  preparation,  in  different  forms,  has  long  been  employed  in  me- 
dicine ; one  of  these  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Steel  Wine, 
which,  though  liable  to  variation,  is  a popular,  and,  when  carefully 
prepared,  an  effective  form  for  exhibition. 

/Vo/i.  The  Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Iron  is  usually  in  powder  of  an 
olive-brown  colour,  without  odour,  and  of  a mild  chalybeate  taste.  It 
is  now  often  prepared  in  shining  brittle  scales  of  a dark-brown  colour. 
Exposed  to  moist  air,  it  deliquesces,  and  is  soluble  in  4 times  its 
weight  of  water ; slightly  in  Alcohol,  more  so  in  Wine.  The  solution 
is  ot  a hght-browiiish  colour,  and  remains  unchanged  for  a considerable 
time.  It  is  remarkable  for  not  being  decomposed  by  Ammonia  or  its 
Carbonate  at  any  temperature,  nor  by  the  other  alkalis  nor  their  Car- 
bonates without  the  aid  of  heat.  It  is  also  unaffected  by  the  Fcrro- 
cyamdeof  Potassium  until  a few  drops  of  the  stronger  acids  are  added, 
when  a deep  blue  colour  is  produced,  showing  that  decomposition  must 
have  taken  place.  \ cgetable  astringents  cause  the  usual  black  preci- 
}l  18  considered  by  Mr.  Phillips  to  be  composed  of  1 Eq.Tar- 
AH-,nSCrqD,0r  6 of  Iron  l0,i+I  Eq.  Tartrate  of  Potash  114=220, 
it  to  vli,!  , , I?"’  a"d  S1/82  P°r  cent-  «f  ‘he  latter,  and  he  found 

centj^of  Sesqui'oxide  oTlron!'  ( beh'“n  ^ 13  PCr 

powdered  liitnrtmtl  t ,e  r<,n‘  iron-wire  1 part  with  very  finely 

the  air  for  lrnlAv«  Si!?**  * P®?1®  ■d'/- Ait.  8 parts,  or  q.  s.  Exposo  to 

keen  the  mixliin^mni4!^  **?  T0Mel’  "lining  occasionally  and  adding  water  to 
AjIlrrS:";  “Of lu  ‘•over  the  Iron  completely.  Then  boll  with 

the  Tartar  of  Imn  ??0rali?  H10  terc<1  "quor  to  dryness  in  a sand-bath  and  keep 
too  i aitar  of  Iron  in  well-closed  bottles. 
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L.  E.  Mix  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  ^iij.  with  Hydrochlor'  Offi.  and  digest  in  a sand- 
bath  for  2 hour*.  Add  Aq.  diet.  cong.  ij.  sot  aside  for  an  hour,  then  pour  oir  the 
supernatant  liquor.  Add  Sol.  of  Potash  Oivft.  or  q.  g.,  wash  well  the  precipitate 
with  water.  (Take  Sulphate  of  Iron  Jv.  and  make  it  into  rust  of  Iron,  as  di- 
rected under  Ferrugo,  but  without  drying,  E.)  While  moist  boil  it  with  JSitar- 
trateof  Potash  gxiBs.  (Six.  5 j.  E.)  mixed  in  Aq.  dert.  Cong.  j.  (Oiv.  E.)  Let  the 
solution  cool,  pour  oil'  the  clear  liquor.  Should  it  he  acid  to  Litmus  tests,  pour  in 
solution  of  Sese/uicarbonatc  of  Ammonia  Oj.  or  q.  s.  [Carh.  of  Am.  in  fine  powder 
q.  s.  E.)  till  effervescence  ceases.  Over  a sand-bath  concentrate  to  the  con- 
sistence of  thin  extract,  or  till  the  residue  on  cooling  becomes  a firm  solid. 
(Preserve  in  well-closed  vessels,  E.) 

The  L.  and  E.  C.  have  adopted  the  improved  process  of  Sotibeiran 
with  slight  modifications.  In  the  L.  process,  Sesquichloride  of  Iron  (it. 
p.  134)  is  produced.  On  the  addition  of  the  Potash,  the  Iron  is  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  Hydrated  Sesquioxide  of  Iron.  The  E.  C. 
directs  this  to  be  prepared  as  under  Ferrugo,  and  to  be  kept  moist,  as 
in  this  state,  when  boiled  with  the  Bitartrate  of  Potash  1 Eq.  40  of 
the  Sesquioxide  combines  with  1 Eq.  66  of  the  Tartaric  acid,  and  1 Eq. 
Tartrate  of  Potash  114  remains  as  it  was,  or  rather  unites  with  the 
new-formed  Tartrate  of  Iron,  and  thus  perfectly  prevents  the  action  of 
some  of  the  ordinary  reagents  on  the  Iron. 

Tests.  Totally  soluble  in  water,  and  not  attracted  by  the  magnet  : 
(if  improperly  prepared,  a large  portion  is  insoluble,  and  the  magnet 
attracts  the  residual  oxide).  The  solution  does  not  change  either  Lit- 
mus or  Turmeric;  it  is  not  rendered  blue  by  Ferrocyanide  Potassium, 
nor  anything  precipitated  from  it  by  any  acid  or  alkali.  P.  L. 

Inc.  Strong  acids,  Lime-water,  Acetate  of  Lead,  Hydrosulphuric', 
Vegetable  Astringents. 

Action.  Uses.  Chalybeate  Tonic,  mild  in  taste,  soluble  and  efficient. 

I).  gr.  x. — 5ft.  in  pill,  or  solution  with  some  aromatic. 

Vinum  Ferri,  or  Steel  Wine,  is  omitted  in  the  Pharmacopmias ; 
but  an  efficient  and  uniform  substitute  can  at  any  time  be  formed  by 
dissolving  a portion  of  the  above  preparation  in  Sherry  Wine.  It 
was  formerly  made  by  macerating  for  a month  Iron-filings  in  Sherry 
Wine,  and  contained  only  16  grs.  of  the  Peroxide  in  a pint  of  Wine. 
Dose,  3ij. — 5iv.  thrice  a day.  Mr.  Donovan  macerates  Rust  of  Iron 
of  the  shops,  well  levigated,  3ij.  with  one  pint  of  the  best  Hock,  in  a 
mattrass  placed  in  a water-bath  of  1 00°  F.  for  one  hour,  constantly 
agitating,  and  the  next  day  filters.  Or,  take  Tartrate  of  Protoxide,  of 
Iron  1 part,  and  rub  it  up  with  Tartaric1  1 part  in  a porcelain  or  glass 
mortar,  then  add  of  While  Wine  1000  parts,  and  filter  the  solution 
if  necessary.  The  Tartrate  of  the  Protoxide  of  Iron  may  itself  be 
made  by  decomposing  an  Eq.  of  Protosulphate  of  Iron  with  an  Eq.  of 
neutral Tartrate  of  Potash,  immediately  washing  the  precipitate  with 
water,  collecting  it  on  a strainer,  pressing  it  strongly,  and  drying  over 
a water-bath.  (Soubeiran.) 
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Ferri  Ammonio-T ar.tr as.  Ammonio-Tnrtrnte  of  Iron. 

In  the  same  way  that  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  by  combining  with  Pot- 
ash, Soda,  or  Ammonia,  will  form  either  Potash,  Soda,  or  Ammonia 
Alum,  so  various  double  salts  may  be  formed  by  presenting  different 
bases  with  Iron  to  the  Citric  and  Tartaric  acids.  The  Annnonio- 
Tartrate  of  Iron  is  one  of  these,  which  has  for  some  time  been  pre- 
pared as  a substitute  for  the  Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Iron.  It  is  of  a 
dark-brown  colour,  in  brilliant  scales,  or  in  angular  grains,  resembling 
Kino  ; its  powder  is  of  a brown  colour,  like  Iron-rust.  It  has  a mild 
ferruginous  taste  ; soluble  in  rather  more  than  its  weight  of  water  at 
60°;  not  decomposed  by  boiling  water;  insoluble  in  both  Alcohol  and 
Ether.  It  is  composed  of  1 Eq.  of  Tartrate  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron, 
1 Eq.  of  Tartrate  of  Ammonia,  and  4 of  water.  A formula  for  pre- 
paring it  is  given  by  Mr.  Procter,  junr.  in  Amer.  J.  of  Pharm.,  by 
decomposing  Bitart.  Ammonia  with  fresh  made  Hydrated  Sesqui- 
oxide of  Iron.  v.  P.  J.  i.  291.  It  is  an  eligible  preparation  of  Iron, 
and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.  iij  to  gr.  viij.  in  aqueous  solution,  or 
in  pill,  or  with  some  confection. 

Ferri  Citras.  Citrate  of  Iron. 

M.  Beral,  in  1831,  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  se- 
veral preparations  in  which  Iron  is  combined  with  Citric  acid.  Of 
these,  the  Citrate  or  Sesquicitrate  of  Iron  is  a combination  of  boiling 
Cil!  jiv.  and  Aq.  Best.  fgiv.  with  moist  Hydrated,  Sesquioxide  of  Iron 
(».  p.  130)  about  5 viij.  When  cold,  add  water  so  as  to  make  fjxvj. 
It  is  obtained  (by  drying  its  solution  spread  out  on  glass)  in  thin  and 
transparent  lamina;  of  a beautiful  garnet  hue ; has  an  acid  and  not 
disagreeable  styptic  taste.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  water,  but  more 
readily  in  boiling  water.  M.  Beral  has  also  proposed  a Protocitrate 
of  Iron,  which  is  white  and  pulverulent,  with  a strong  chalybeate 
taste,  and  also  a Citrate  of  the  Magnetic  Oxide  (p.  130)  of  Iron.  But 
the  name  Citrate  of  Iron  is  applied  to  a preparation  in  which  the 
excess  of  acid  has  been  counteracted  by  Ammonia,  and  which  thus 
becomes  converted  into  the  following : 

Ferri  Ammonio-Citras.  Citrate  of  Ammonia  and  Iron.  Ammo- 

nio-Citratc  of  Iron.  Citrate  of  Iron, 

1 his  is  prepared  by  adding  Ammonia  to  the  Citrate  of  Iron,  so  as  to 
neutralize  the  excess  of  acid,  and  thus  produce  a double  salt,  then  evapo- 
rate to  dryness  with  a gentle  heat.  It  differs  sufficiently  from  the  former 
to  require  to  be  designated  by  a different  name,  in  order  to  prevent 
mistakes.  It  is,  like  the  Citrate,  in  shining  scales,  of  the  same  beau- 
tiful garnet-colour,  but  with  a milder  taste.  Readily  soluble  in  cold 
WaAn’  i"1*  may  *)e  given  in  doses  of  v. — viij.  grs.  in  solution. 

All  these  and  some  other  preparations  of  Cit'  and  of  Iron,  ns  Citrate 
of  Iron  with  Zinc,  with  Soda,  with  Potash,  and  with  Magnesia,  are 
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prepared  of  great  purity  and  elegance  by  Mr.  Bullock;  the  Citrate  of 
Iron  especially,  in  tbe  form  of  Syrup,  Wine,  and  Lozenges.  For  Cit- 
rate of  Quinine  and  Iron,  v.  Cinchona. 

Aqua  Ciialybeata.  One  of  the  most  elegant  and  agreeable 
forms  which  has  yet  been  proposed  for  the  exhibition  of  Iron  is  an 
effervescing  solution  of  Citrate  of  Iron  flavoured  with  Orange-peel, 
called  A qua  Ciialybeata  by  Messrs.  Bewley  and  Evans,  and  for  which 
the  name  of  Chalybeate  Champagne  has  been  proposed.  It  has  been 
examined  and  reported  upon  by  Dr.  Ure  and  by  Mr.  Brande.  It 
consists  of  a solution  of  Citrate  of  Iron  highly  charged  with  Carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  flavoured  with  Orange-peel.  It  is  sent  out  in  six-ounce 
bottles,  which  afford  on  analysis  gr.  vij.  -2^  of  Peroxide  of  Iron,  corre- 
sponding to  gr.  xiij.fi  of  the  Citrate  of  Iron.  Two  ounces,  or  a wine- 
glass full  two  or  three  times  a da}',  forms  a dose  which  is  grateful 
to  the  taste,  and  suitable  to  the  most  delicate  in  constitution,  and  to 
children,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  effective  as  a tonic. 

Lactate  op  Iron.  Ferri  Lactas.  Lactate  of  the  Protoxide 
of  Iron  is  a mild  chalybeate,  which  is  obtained  in  a greenish-white 
powder,  or  in  greenish  acicular  crystals,  by  the  direct  action  of  a dilute 
solution  of  Lactic  acid  on  Iron-filings.  When  it  is  dissolved,  the  Iron 
passes  to  a higher  state  of  oxidation,  and  the  solution  becomes  yellow. 
It  may  be  prescribed  in  the  form  of  Lozenges  or  of  Syrup. 

Malate  of  Protoxide  of  Iron  is  a form  of  preparation  in  use 
in  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  procured  by  digesting  one  part 
of  Iron  nails  or  wire  along  with  four  parts  of  Apple-juice  for  some 
days,  then  evaporating  the  liquid  to  one-half,  filtering  and  concentrat- 
ing to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 

Zincum,  L.  E.  D. 

Zinc.  F.  Zinc.  G.  Zink. 

Zinc  is  considered  to  have  been  known  as  a distinct  metal  only 
since  the  time  of  Paracelsus.  It  has  long  been  imported  from  China 
into  India.  The  name  Tutenague,  by  which  Chinese  Zinc  was  known 
in  commerce,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Tamul,  tutamgum  (Essay 
Hind.  Med.  p.  100),  and  it  was  at  one  time  called  Indian  Tin  (Stan- 
num Indicum).  The  ores  of  Zinc  were  no  doubt  employed  by  the 
ancients  in  making  Brass. 

Zinc  (Zn=3‘2)  is  found  in  the  state  of  an  Oxide,  but  principally  as 
a Sulphnret  (Blende),  and  an  impure  Carbonate  (Calamine).  From 
both  ores  it  is  first  converted  into  an  Oxide  by  the  process  of  roast- 
ing, and  then  reduced  to  the  metallic  form  by  the  aid  of  Carbonaceous 
matter,  when  it  may  either  be  fused  or  sublimed.  Until  purified  by 
a second  distillation,  it  contains  as  impurities  small  portions  of  other 
metals,  as  Iron,  Copper,  Arsenic,  &c. 
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Prop.  Zinc  is  white,  with  a shade  of  blue,  and  of  considerable 
brilliancy.  Sp.  Gr.  from  C'8  to  7-2.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  has 
little  ductility  or  malleability,  but  is  hard  and  tough.  When  heated 
from  210°  to  300°,  it  becomes  ductile,  and  may  be  drawn  into  wire  or 
beaten  or  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  and  also  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
if  very  pure.  At  400°  it  becomes  brittle,  and  may  be  powdered. 
It  melts  at  773°,  and,  on  slowly  cooling,  crystallizes  in  four-sided 
prisms,  with  its  fracture  displaying  a lamellated  structure.  At  a white 
heat  it  may  be  volatilized  in  close  vessels;  but  in  contact  with  the  air, 
it  bums  vividly,  diffusing  white  fumes  of  Oxide.  Exposed  to  the  air, 
or  kept  under  water.  Zinc  becomes  covered  with  a thin  film  of  Sub- 
oxide, which  protects  it. 

Tests.  Almost  entirely  dissolved  by  diluted  Sulphuric  acid  (leaving 
only  a scanty  greyish-black  residuum,  E.).  This  solution  is  free  from 
colour,  and  has  the  other  characters  of  the  Sulphate  of  Zinc.  q.  v. 

Action.  Uses.  Zinc  is  not  used  medicinally.  Zinc  vessels  fox- 
keeping  articles  of  diet  are  not  without  danger. 

Zinci  Oxydum,  L.  E.  D. 

Oxide  of  Zinc.  Lana  philosophica.  Flores  Zinci.  F.  Oxide  de  Zinc. 

G.  Zinkoxyd. 

This  Oxide  has  been  long  known,  in  an  impure  state,  by  the  name 
of  tutty,  which  appears  to  be  of  Oriental  origin,  as  the  Sulphate  is  still 
called  suffed  tutia,  or  white  tutia  ; the  Sulphates  of  Iron  and  Copper 
being  called  green  and  blue  tutia.  (Hindoo  Med.  p.  100.)  So  gTeat  is 
the  affinity  of  Zinc  for  Oxygen,  that  it  precipitates  the  other  metallic 
oxides,  when  in  solution,  in  the  form  of  their  respective  metals. 

Prop.  Oxide  of  Zinc  (Zn  0=40),  when  pure,  forms  a light  floccu- 
lent  powder  of  a white  colour,  devoid  of  taste  and  smell,  insoluble  in 
water  or  Alcohol,  but  soluble  in  acids  and  in  the  caustic  fixed  al- 
kalis. When  heated  to  a low  red  heat,  it  acquii-es  a yellow  colour, 
which  disappears  again  when  it  cools,  unless  Iron  be  present.  At  a 
low  white  heat  it  may  be  melted,  and  when  this  is  increased  it  is 
volatilized.  It  is  thrown  down  in  a hydrated  form,  with  some  basic 
Zinc,  when  an  alkali  is  added  to  a solution  of  a salt  of  Zinc.  When 
pun-,. us  neutral  solutions  in  acids  throw  down  a white  precipitate  on 
addition  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  or  FeiTocyanide  of  Potassium. 
Comp.  Zn  80+0  20  = 100. 

Oxide  of  Zinc  used  to  be  prepared  (ns  it  still  is  by  the  D.  P.  pro- 
cess, and  by  some  manufacturers,  v.  P.  J.  ii.  503)  by  the  action  of 
heat  and  air  on  the  metal  in  a crucible,  when  it  becomes  oxidized  by 
abstracting  Oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  So  prepared,  it  is  usually 
gritty,  from  containing  small  particles  of  metal,  some  of  which  may  be 
got  rid  of  by  washing  in  water.  The  L.  and  E.  P.  therefore  prepare 
it  by  precipitation. 

Prep.  L.  E.  Dissolve  Sulphate  of  Zinc  |bj.  (3xij.  E.)  in  Aq.  desL.  Oxij.  (Oij. 
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E.)  and  Sisqui-carb.  Ammonia  5 vi  ft.  (jvj.  E.)  in  Aq.  dent.  Oxij.  (Oij.  E.) 
(flltor,  L.)  Mix  (collect  the  precipitate  on  a cloth,  E.)  Wash  it  thoroughly 
with  water  (squeeze  and  dry  it,  E.).  Burn  it  for  2 hours  in  a strong  fire  (red 
heat,  E.). 

The  precipitation  was  formerly  effected  with  Ammonia ; but  this, 
like  the  other  caustic  alkalis,  when  in  excess,  redissolves  the  precipitate. 
Both  the  salts  employed  becoming  decomposed,  a Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia remains  in  solution,  and  the  Curb'  combining  with  the  Oxide  of 
Zinc  which  is  set  free,  an  insoluble  Carb.  Zinc  is  precipitated.  This 
being  washed  and  heated,  the  Carb'  is  expelled  with  any  adhering 
Ammonia,  and  a pure  Oxide  of  Zinc  is  left;  but  it  is  often  sold 
without  being  calcined. 

Tests.  Yellowish-white ; tasteless;  entirely  soluble  in  diL  Nit' 
without  effervescence  : this  solution  is  not  affected  by  Nitrate  of  Ba- 
ryta, but  gives  with  Ammonia  a white  precipitate  entirely  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  the  test.  E.  P.  Carb.  Zinc  is  often  sold  in  the  shops  for 
the  Oxide  of  Zinc  ( p .)  ; and  Mr.  Redwood  (P.  J.  ii.  506)  states  that 
another  kind  of  Oxide  is  a mixture  of  basic  Sulph.  Zinc  and  of  Hy- 
drated Oxide,  and  that  the  Oxides  of  Zinc  of  commerce  are  either 
basic  Carbonates  or  basic  Sulphates,  containing  only  from  64  to  67  per 
cent,  of  Oxide.  Any  Sulphate  of  Zinc  will  be  detected  by  the  Barytic 
salt;  any  basic  Chloride,  by  Nitrate  of  Silver;  Iron,  by  the  yel- 
low colour  of  the  Oxide ; and  if  Carbonates  of  Lime  or  Lead  are  used 
for  adulterating,  they  will  effervesce,  and  also  remain  undissolved  as 
well  as  the  Iron  in  Ammonia. 

Inc.  Acids  and  acidulous  salts,  also  caustic  alkalis. 

Action.  Uses.  Ext.  Dessicative.  Int.  Tonic  and  Antispasmodic. 

D.  gr.  j. — gr.  v.  or  more,  twice  a day,  in  pill. 

Ungubntum  Zinci,  L.  E.  Ung.  Zinci  Oxydj,  D. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Mix  well  together  Oxide  of  Zinc  Jj.  (prepared  in  the  samo 
way  as  Chalk,  Jij.  D.)  Lard  Jvj.  (Simplo  Liniment  Jvj.  E.  White  Wax  Oint- 
ment Jvj.  !).) 

Mild  siccative  ointment. 

Zinci  Ciij.oridum.  Chloride  of  Zinc.  Butter  of  Zinc.  F.  Cklorure 

de  Zinc.  G.  Chlor-Zink. 

This  (Zn  Cl =68)  may  be  obtained  in  solid  pieces  of  a white  colour, 
but  it  deliquesces  rapidly.  It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  AlcohoL 

Action.  Uses.  Caustic  ; considered,  on  the  Continent,  superior  to 
others,  as  inducing  a more  healthy  action  in  the  surrounding  parts. 
Has  been  used  as  an  Antispasmodic  in  doses  of  grs.  j. — ij. 

Zinci  Caubonas  Impubum,  D.  Calamina,  L.  E. 

Calamine.  Native  Impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc.  F.  Calamine. 

G.  Kohlensaures  Zinkoxyd. 

Calamine,  or  Carbonate  of  Zinc  (Zn  0,  C 02  = 62)  is  found  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world.  But  the  same  name  is  applied  to  two  very 
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distinct  ores,  one  being  a Silicate  of  Zinc,  and  the  other,  which  is 
alone  officinal,  a Carbonate  of  Zinc.  It  is  found  in  compact  or  earthy 
masses,  readily  scratched  with  a knife,  and  breaking  with  an  earthy 
fracture.  It  is  also  found  crystallized.  Sp.  Gr.  3'4  to  4'4.  The  co- 
lour is  various ; but,  as  usually  seen,  it  is  grey,  pinkish,  or  reddish- 
yellow.  It  dissolves  in  Nitric  and  other  acids  with  effervescence, 
and  is  not  rendered  electric  by  heat,  by  which  characters  it  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  Silicate,  which  is  .also  called  Electric  Calamine. 
The  Carbonic  acid  and  Zinc  will  be  indicated  by  their  respective  tests. 
The  crystallized  variety  is  anhydrous. 

Calamina  Prep  a hat  a,  L.  E.  Zinci  Carbonas  impurum  pra;- 

paratum,  D.  Prepared  Calamine. 

Prep.  L.  D.  Bum  Calamine  with  a red  heat,  triturate  and  reduce  to  a very 
fine  powder,  as  directed  for  Chalk. 

By  the  process  of  roasting,  some  of  the  Carl/  and  water  are  expelled, 
and  a portion  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  is  formed.  The  mass  being  subjected 
to  elutriation,  it  is  often,  like  Chalk,  prepared  in  little  conical  masses. 
It  usually  contains  many  impurities,  as  Oxide  of  Iron  and  other  metals, 
and  is  adulterated  with  Sulph.  Baryta,  Curb.  Lime,  &c.  Much  of  the 
Calamine  of  commerce  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  and 
Mr.  Murdoch  to  contain  no  Zinc,  but  to  be  Sulph.  Baryta  coloured 
with  Armenian  Bole. 

Tests.  Almost  entirely  soluble  in  Sul'  with  some  effervescence,  un- 
less it  has  been  too  much  burnt.  The  solution  gives  with  Potash  or 
Ammonia  a precipitate  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  alkali.  L.  The 
impurities  will  remain  undissolvcd — of  a reddish-yellow,  if  Iron,  and 
the  solution  will  become  blue  with  Ammonia,  if  Copper  is  present. 

Action.  Uses.  A dessicant  powder  for  excoriations  in  children. 

Ceratum  Cai.amina:,  L.  E.  Ung.  Calamina;,  D.  Cerate  of 

Calamine.  Turner's  Cerate. 

Prep.  Take  Calamine  IbS.  (prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Chalk.  1 part,  E. 
impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc  prepared  and  dried  IhJ.  D.)  Add  it  (well  triturated, 
II.)  to  Olive  Oil  f^xvj.  mixed  with  melted  Wax  Ibfe.  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
concrete.  ( Simple.  Cerate  5 pails,  E.  Mtlted  Yellow  Wax  Ointment,  !bv.  II.) 
Stir  briskly  till  cold,  L.  (Mix  thoroughly,  E.  D.) 


Zinci  Sulphas,  L.  E.  D. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc.  Sal  Vitrioli.  White  Vitriol.  F.  Sulfate  de  Zinc. 
G.  Schwefelsaures  Zinkoxyd. 

This  salt  is  found  native  in  some  places.  It  is  known  in  India  by 
the  name  of  suffed  tootia,  or  white  vitriol.  (».  p.  149.) 

Prop.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  (Zn  0,  S Oa+7  Aq.=143)  is  a colourless 
salt,  without  odour,  but  having  a disagreeable  astringent  and  metallic 
taste.  The  crystals  are  transparent,  and  large  or  small,  right  quadran- 
gular prisms  terminated  by  four-sided  prisms  (sometimes  six-sided,  from 
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two  opposite  edges  being  truncated),  often  re- 
sembling those  of  Nitre,  or,  when  small  and 
acicular,  like  those  of  Epsom  Salts.  Exposed 
to  dry  air,  they  effloresce,  and  are  soluble  in 
2J  times  of  cold,  and  in  less  than  their  own 
weight  of  boiling  water ; insoluble  in  Alcohol. 
Heated,  they  melt  in  their  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, which  becomes  dissipated,  except  one  Eq. 
which  requires  from  266°  to  284°  of  temp,  to 
expel  it.  At  a still  higher  degree,  the  acid  is 
expelled,  and  only  Oxide  of  Zinc  left.  This 
Oxide  is  also  precipitated  when  the  caustic 
alkalis  are  added  to  a solution  of  Sulphate  of 
Zinc,  and  is  redissolved  in  an  excess  of  the 
Alkali.  The  Carbonated  alkalis  throw  down 
Carbonate  of  Zinc,  and  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  a white  gelatinous- 
looking  precipitate.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  a white  Sulphuretof  Zinc. 
Chloride  of  Barium  and  Acetate  of  Lead  will  throw  down  white  pre- 
cipitates of  Sulphates  of  Baryta  and  of  Lead.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties of  this  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  forming  Subsulphates;  but  the  officinal 
is  composed  of  Zn  O 28  -f-  S'  28  + Aq.  44  = 100. 

Sulph.  Zinc  may  be  prepared  either  by  roasting  the  Sulphuret  of 
Zinc  (i.  e.  Blende),  exposing  it  moistened  to  the  air,  and  purifying  this 
as  in  the  E.  P. 

Prep.  L.  D.  Pour  gradually  DU.  Sul1  Oij.  (Sul1  20 parts  and  Aq.  120  parts,  D.) 
upon  Zinc  in  small  pieces  3Y.  (13  parts  in  a glass  vessel,  D.)  The  effervescence 
being  finished  (digest  for  some  time,  D.)  filter.  Evaporate  till  a pellicle  begins 
to  form,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize. 

E.  Proceed  as  above  or  repeatedly  dissolvo  and  crystallize  the  impure  Sul- 
phate of  Zinc  at  commerce  until  the  product,  when  dissolved  in  water,  yields  no 
black  precipitate  with  Tincture  of  (rolls,  and  corresponds  with  tho  characters 
laid  down  for  Sulphate  of  Zinc  in  the  list  of  Materia  Mcdica. 

This  process  may  answer  when  the  White  Vitriol  of  commerce  is 
sufficiently  pure,  and  it  may  be  made  so  by  precipitating  the  other 
metals,  by  immersing  metallic  Zinc  in  the  solution.  In  the  former 
process,  water  is  decomposed,  its  Hydrogen  escapes,  and  the  Oxygen 
unites  with  the  Zinc,  which,  in  the  form  of  the  Oxide,  is  dissolved  by 
the  Sul',  and  the  crystallized  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation. 

Tests.  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  in  its  crude  state,  contains  several  metallic 
impurities,  such  as  Copper,  Lead,  and  Iron, — the  last  almost  always, 
even  in  its  purified  state.  “ Totally  dissolved  by  water : what  is 
thrown  down  by  Ammonia  is  white,  and  when  the  Ammonia  is  added 
in  excess,  it  is  again  dissolved.”  L.  P.  In  the  E.  P.  a solution  in  six 
waters  is  directed  to  be  boiled  with  a little  Nitric  acid,  and  treated  as 
above  with  Ammonia  : “ No  yellow  precipitate  ( Peroxide  of  Iron)  re- 
mains, or  a trace  only,  and  the  solution  is  colourless.”  E.  P.  Magnesia 
as  well  as  Iron  will  be  detected  by  its  insolubility,  Copper  by  a blue 
coloured  solution.  “ Arsenic  or  Cadmium  may  be  detected  by  adding 
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excess  of  Sul'  to  the  solution  of  the  Sulphate,  and  then  passing  a 
stream  of  Hydrosulphuric'  through  it  : the  Arsenicum  and  Cadmium 
are  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  Sulphurets.”  (]>■) 

Inc.  Alkalis,  and  their  Carbonates,  Lime-water,  Salts  of  Barium 
and  of  Lead,  Astringent  Vegetables. 

Action.  Uses.  Eat.  Astringent,  hit.  Astringent ; Tonic;  in  large 
doses,  Emetic. 

D.  gr.  j.— -gr.  ij.  two  or  three  times  a day.  gr.  x. — 9j.  in  solution 
as  an  emetic. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Aluminis  Compositus. 

Zinci  Acetatis  Tinctura,  D. 

Prep.  Triturate  together  Sidph.  Zinc  and  Acetate  Potash  an  1 part,  add  Jtec- 
tijial  Spirit  16  parts.  Macerate  lor  a week,  agitating  occasionally.  Filter 
through  paper. 

Double  decomposition  takes  place  ; Acetate  of  Zinc  remains  in  solu- 
tion, the  Sulphate  of  Potash,  which  is  at  the  same  time  formed,  being 
insoluble  in  Spirit,  is  precipitated.  The  Acetate  of  Potash  is  in  ex- 
cess in  the  formula.  The  Acetate  of  Zinc  may  be  obtained  separate 
from  the  above,  or  from  a solution  crystallized  in  rhomboidal  plates. 
The  taste  is  astringent  and  metallic.  The  presence  of  the  Acetic  acid 
and  of  the  Zinc  may  be  detected  by  their  respective  tests.  The  Tinc- 
ture or  solution  has  necessarily  the  same  properties,  and  in  the  latter 
form  it  is  frequently  prescribed  extemporaneously. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent ; used  chiefly  in  collyria  and  injections. 

The  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Zinc  is  a new  preparation,  which  is 
supposed  to  possess  the  beneficial  effects  of  both  metals. 

Cuprum. 

Copper.  Venus  of  the  Ancients.  F.  Cuivre.  G.  Kupfer. 

Copper  was,  with  Gold  and  Silver,  one  of  the  most  anciently  known 
of  the  metals.  It  is  abundantly  dilfused  in  nature,  being  found  na- 
tive as  an  Oxide,  a Sulphuret,  and  as  a Sulphate,  Carbonate,  Arseniatc, 
and  Phosphate. 

Copper  (Cu=32)  is  a reddish-coloured  metal,  of  a disagreeable 
smell  when  rubbed,  and  of  an  unpleasant  taste.  Sp.  Gr.  8*85  to  8*95  ; 
very  ductile  and  malleable,  and  possessed  of  considerable  tenacity.  It 
melts  at  1 996°  (Daniell).  Its  crystals,  obtained  on  the  cooling  of  the 
fused  metal,  are  rhomboidal,  but  those  of  native  Copper  are  cubes  or 
octoliedrons.  It  oxidizes  slowly  in  the  atmosphere,  becoming  covered 
with  a green  crust  of  Subcarbonate  of  Copper.  It  decomposes  water 
only  at  a bright  red  heat.  Its  oxygenation  is  much  promoted  by  many 
acids,  as  the  Nitric,  and  even  by  the  weaker  acids  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  also  by  alkaline  and  fatty  substances.  There  are  two  Oxides 
ol  Copper.  One,  aStdjoxide  or  Dioxide  (2  Cu  0=72),  also  called  Red 
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Oxide  of  Coppcr,\vliicli  is  found  native  in  octohcdml  crystals ; when 
hydrated,  it  is  of  a lively  yellow  colour.  The  Protoxide  (Cu  0=40), 
or  Black  Oxide  of  Copper,  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  of  a black  colour, 
hut  which  is  blue  when  hydrated.  It  combines  readily  with  acids, 
and  thus  forms  the  base  of  the  ordinary  salts  of  Copper,  which  are  of 
a blue  or  green  colour  when  hydrated,  but  white  when  anhydrous. 

Copper  is  easily  recognized  by  its  colour,  taste,  and  smell  when 
rubbed.  It  may  be  dissolved  in  Nitric  acid,  when  the  same  effects 
will  be  produced  by  reagents  as  in  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper. 

Metallic  Copper  is  not  officinal,  nor  possessed  of  any  action  on  the 
system,  if  pure;  but  oxidized,  or  combined  with  acids,  is  a powerful 
poison. 

Antidotes.  Evacuate  Stomach ; administer  white  of  eggs,  and  milk, 
tepid  diluents,  antiphlogistics. 


CUPRI  SuLFHAS,  L.  E.  D. 

Sulphate  of  Copper.  Cuprum  Vitriolatum.  Vitriolum  Cceruleum. 

Blue  Vitriol.  Blue  Stone.  F.  Sulfate  de  Cuivre.  G.  Kupfer- 

Vitriol. 

This  salt  is  produced  naturally  in  the  water  of  many  mines.  It 
was  no  doubt  employed  by  the  ancients,  as  it  was  by  the  Arabs  and 
Hindoos  : by  the  latter  it  is  called  neela  tootiu,  or  blue  vitriol. 

Prop.  Sulphate  of  Cop- 
per (Cu  0,  S 03+5  Aq.  = 
1*25)  is  of  a fine  blue  colour, 
without  odour,  but  having 
a powerful  styptic  disagree- 
able taste.  Usually  seen 
in  fragments  of  large  rhom- 
boidal  crystals.  Sp.  Gr. 
22.  Exposed  to  the  air, 
these  effloresce,  from  losing 
a portion  of  their  water  of 
crystallization.  They  may  be  dissolved  in  four  times  their  weight  of 
cold  and  in  double  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  When  heated,  the 
crystals  first  melt  in,  then  lose  their  water  of  crystallization,  and  fall 
into  a greenish-white  crumbly  powder ; at  a still  higher  heat,  the  acid 
is  decomposed,  sulphurous  fumes  escape,  and  the  Oxide  is  left,  of  a 
brown  colour.  The  solution  is  of  a light  or  deep  blue  colour,  according 
to  its  strength,  from  which  the  alkalis  throw  down  precipitates  of  a 
more  or  less  blueish-grccn  colour ; if  a small  quantity  be  added,  then 
a Subsulphate  is  precipitated;  but  if  a larger  quantity,  then  a hydrated 
Oxide.  An  azure-blue  precipitate  is  produced  by  Ammonia,  which  is 
redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
throws  down  a brownish-black  precipitate  of  Sulphuret  of  Copper. 
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Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  a reddish-brown  one  of  Ferrocvanide  of 
Copper.  Arsenious  acid,  if  a little  alkali  (as  Ammonia)  be  added  at 
the  same  time,  throws  down  a grass-green  precipitate  of  Arsenite  of 
Copper.  A polished  Iron  or  Zinc  plate,  introduced  into  the  solution, 
becomes  covered  with  a metallic  coating  of  Copper.  By  these  tests 
the  presence  of  Copper  is  indicated,  that  of  the  Sul'  will  be  revealed 
by  its  tests,  (p.  32.)  Comp.  Cu  0 34-48  S'  34'48  Aq.41'04=;100. 

Prep.  Sulphate  of  Copper  may  bo  prepared  by  boiling  Copper  in  diluted 
Sul'.  This  add  being  decomposed  Sulphurous  Add  escapes.  1 Eq.  Ox.  com- 
bines with  the  metal,  which  dissolves  in  the  remaining  Sul'.  More  commonly 
by  exposing  the  Sulphurct  to  air  and  heat,  when  botli  the  Sulphur  and  metal 
becoming  oxidated,  combtno  to  form  the  Sulphate.  As  tho  native  Sulphuret 
contains  both  Iron  and  Copper,  so  does  tho  salt  produced  contain  Sulphates 
of  Iron  and  of  Copper.  (Some  lately  sold  not  less  than  52  per  cent.  Sulph.  Iron, 
P.  J . iv.  223.)  A great  portion  of  the  Sulph.  Iron  is  got  rid  of  by  fresh  oxposuro  to 
heat  and  air,  when  it  is  decomposed  and  the  Iron  peroxidlzod,  and  tho  Sulphate 
of  Copper  separated  by  solution  and  crystallization. 

Tests.  Totally  soluble  in  water.  In  the  air  it  becomes  slightly 
pulverulent,  and  of  a greenish  colour.  Whatever  Ammonia  throws 
down  from  its  solution,  an  excess  of  Ammonia  dissolves.  L.  P.  If 
any  Iron  be  present,  it  will  become  green  in  the  air,  and  not  be  dis- 
solved by  the  Ammonia. 

Inc.  Alkalis  and  their  Carbonates,  and  many  salts,  as  Borax, 
Chloride  of  Calcium,  Tartrate  of  Potash,  salts  of  Lead,  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  Astringent  Vegetable  Infusions. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant,  Escharotic,  Astringent,  Tonic.  In  large 
doses,  Emetic. 

D.  gr.  £ — gr.  ij.  Tonic,  gr.  iv. — gr.  xij.  Emetic. 

Cupri  Ammonio  Sulphas,  L.  Cuprum  Ammoniatum,  E.  D. 

Ammonia;  Cupro-Sulphas.  Ammonio-Sulphate  of  Copper.  F.  Cuivre 

Arnmoniacal.  G.  Kupfer-Salmiak. 

This  preparation  forms  a beautiful  azure-coloured  powder,  which 
has  a strong  odour  of  Ammonia,  and  a disagreeable  Coppery  taste.  It 
is  prepared  by  rubbing  together  Sulph.  Copper  and  Sesquicarb.  Am- 
monia; and  us  a portion  of  the  latter  remains  in  excess,  the  Ammo- 
niacal  odour  and  an  alkaline  reaction  on  test-paper  are  observed. 
I rom  the  volatile  nature  of  the  Ammonia,  it  escapes  when  the  prepa- 
ration is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  is  too  much  dried,  and  is  therefore  apt 
to  vary  in  its  properties.  When  well  made,  it  ought  to  dissolve  in 
water;  but  if  there  be  a deficiency  of  Sesquicarb.  Ammonia,  it  is  not 
only  insoluble,  but  is  further  decomposed  with  precipitation  of  Dioxide 
(Disulphate  ?)  of  Copper.  Many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Sulphate 
of  Copper  are  displayed  by  this  preparation  ; but  the  solution  of  Arse- 
i nious  acid  renders  it  of  a green  colour,  from  combining  with  the  Oxide 
I of  Copper,  and  forming  the  green  insoluble  Ar.- unite  of  Copper.  As 
the  composition  of  this  substance  has  not  been  accurately  determined 
j by  chemists,  its  mode  of  preparation  may  be  first  considered,  and  that 
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is  essentially  the  same  in  the  three  Pharmacopoeias,  with  differences 
only  in  the  quantities. 

Prep.  L.  E.  I).  Rub  together  (In  an  earthenware  mortar,  P.)  Sulph.  Copper 
?,]■  (jij.  E.  2 parts,  D.)  and  Saquicarb.  (Carb.  E.  I),)  Ammonia  3iC§.  (jiij.  E. 
3 parts,  D.)  till  Carb'  is  no  longer  evolved.  Wrap  the  mass  in  bibulous  paper 
and  dry  it  in  the  air.  (Preserve  in  closely  stoppered  bottles,  E.  I).) 

On  nibbing  together  the  Sulph.  Copper  and  Sesquicarb.  Ammonia, 
effervescence  ensues,  from  the  escape  of  a great  portion  of  the  Carb', 
and  the  mixture  becomes  of  a deep  blue  colour,  and  moist  from 
the  water  of  crystallization  of  the  salts ; a portion  of  the  Sul'  com- 
bines with  the  Am.  set  free ; some  Sulph.  Ammonia,  therefore,  is 
formed.  A portion  of  Carb'  combines  with  the  Oxide  of  Copper  set 
free,  and  forms  Carbonate  of  Copper,  which  forms  a mixture  with  the 
excess  of  Sesquicarbonatc  of  Ammonia.  Others  consider  it  a double 
salt  of  Sulph.  Ammonia  and  Subsulph.  Copper  combined  together  and 
mixed  with  the  excess  of  Carb.  Ammonia.  Dr.  Kane  conceives  it  to 
be  a compound  of  Sulph.  Ammonia  with  the  Ammoniacal  Oxide  of  Cop- 
per, or  Cuprate  of  Ammonia.  The  double  salt  of  Sulph.  Copper  and 
Ammonia  prepared  by  dissolving  Sulph.  Copper  in  Ammonia  to  satu- 
ration, and  which  may  be  obtained  in  a crystallized  state,  consists  of 
1 Eq.  Sul'-j-l  Eq.  Ox.  Copper -)- 2 Eq.  Ammonia  -f-1  Eq.  Aq.,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  officinal  salt  resembles  it  nearly  in  constitution. 

Tests.  By  heat  it  is  converted  into  Oxide  of  Copper,  evolving  Am- 
monia. Dissolved  in  water,  it  changes  the  colour  of  Turmeric,  and 
solution  of  Arsenious  acid  renders  it  of  a green  colour.  L.  P. 

Inc.  Acids,  Potash  and  Soda,  Lime-water. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant,  Astringent,  Tonic,  Antispasmodic,  Emetic. 

D.  gr.  \ — gr.  v.  gradually  increased. 

Liquor  Cupri  Amiuonio-Sulphatis,  L.  Cupri  A.mmoxiati 

(Solutio,  E.)  Aqua,  D. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Dissolve  Ammonia  Sulphate  of  Copper  (Ammoniated  Copper , 
E.  D.)  jj.  (1  part,  D.)  iu  Aq.  dost.  ( I Voter,  E.)  Oj.  (100  parts,  D.)  Filter  (through 
paper,  D.). 

This  solution  is  of  a fine  blue  colour ; but  Mr.  Phillips  remarks, 
that  unless  the  Ammonio-Sulphate  of  Copper  retain  some  excess  of 
Sesquicarbonatc  of  Ammonia,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  and  one-half  of 
the  Oxide  of  Copper  is  precipitated. 

Pilule  Cupri  A.mmoxiati,  E. 

Prep.  Take  Ammoniated  Copper  finely  powdered  1 part,  Breadcrumb  6 parts, 
Solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  q.  e.  Boat  into  a proper  mass  and  divide  into 
pills,  each  to  contain  4 a grain  of  Ammoniated  Copper,  of  which  one  may  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  the  dose  gradually  increased. 
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Cupri  Acetas.  Crystalli,  D. 

Acetate  of  Copper,  crystallized.  F.  Acetate  neutre  de  Cuivre.  Ver- 

del  cristallise.  G.  Essigsaures  Kupferoxyd. 

This  salt  is  officinal  only  in  the  D.  P.  It  is  made  principally  at 
Montpelier  in  France  by  dissolving  Verdigris  in  Vinegar  with  the 
assistance  of  heat,  and  afterwards  crystallizing.  The  crystals  are 
oblique  rhomboidal  or  rhombic  octahedral  prisms,  of  a deep  bluish- 
green  colour  and  disagreeable  metallic  taste ; efflorescent ; soluble  in 
water,  and  also  a little  in  Alcohol.  This  salt  has  been  employed  for 
obtaining  Acetic  acid.  It  possesses  similar  medical  properties  with 
Verdigris,  but  is  more  virulent. 

TErugo.  Diacetas  Cupri  impura,  L.  E.  Cupri  Subacetas,  D. 

Verdigris.  Commercial  Diacetate  of  Copper.  F.  Vert  de  gris. 

Acetate  basique  de  Cuivre.  G.  Grunspan. 

TErugo  or  Verdigris  must  have  been  early  known,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  Copper  vessels,  as  well  as  of  Vinegar  and  sour  Wines.  It 
was  in  fact  employed  by  the  Greeks  as  a medicine,  also  by  the  Arabs, 
and  it  probably  was  so  by  the  Egyptians.  There  is  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  term  TErugo,  as  well  as  the  %<*.Xxou  lit,  included  the 
Carbonate  as  well  as  this  Acetate  of  Copper. 

Prop.  Verdigris  is  sold  either  in  powder  or  in  amorphous  masses, 
of  a pale  blueish-green  or  of  a bright  blue  colour,  with  an  odour  of 
Vinegar,  and  a disagreeable  Coppery  taste.  It  remains  unchanged  in 
the  air  ; but  when  heated,  water  is  first  expelled,  and  then  Acetic', 
Oxide  of  Copper  being  left,  with  some  metallic  Copper.  Verdigris  is 
insoluble  in  Alcohol,  and  decomposed  by  water,  being  resolved  into  an 
Acetate  which  dissolves  in  it,  and  a dark-green  powder,  which  after- 
wards becomes  black,  is  left,  and  is  a Subncctate  or  a Tribasic  Acetate 
of  Copper.  Sul'  decomposes  it  with  effervescence.  There  are  several 
compounds  of  Acetic'  and  Copper,  but  the  bluish-coloured  Verdigris 
(Acetate  de  Cuivre  bi-basique)  is  that  alone  employed  in  medicine. 
The  composition  of  this  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  K.  Phillips  to  be 
2 Eq.  of  Copper  combined  with  1 of  Ac'  and  (5  of  water ; that  is,  a Hy- 
drated Diacetate  (2  Cu  O+A'+G  Aq.=185),  or  A'  27‘57+Cu  43  24 
+Aq.  29T9  = 100,  the  Acetate  bibasique  or  bicuivrique  of  the  French. 
But  Verdigris,  when  of  a green  colour,  also  contains  portions  of  the 
' Subscsquiacetatc  and  the  Trisacetatc,  or  Acetate  sesquibasique  and 
i tricuivriquc ; sometimes  also  some  of  the  Carbonate. 

Prep.  Verdigris  may  lie  made  by  acting  on  plates  of  Copper  with  Vinegar 
or  with  Ac'.  Under  the  influence  of  air  the  Copper  becomes  oxidized,  com- 
bines with  the  acid,  and  is  scraped  oil’  as  formed.  In  tiie  South  of  Franco 
sheets  of  Copper  are  stratified  with  the  refuso  of  the  grape  in  making  wine,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  a month  or  six  weeks.  Acetous  fermentation  Lakes  place, 
| and  the  Copper  becomes  coated  witli  Verdigris,  which  is  scraped  oil’,  and  tho 
, operation  repealed.  Tho  different  scrapings  form  a paste,  which  is  well  beaten 
| with  wooden  mallets,  then  packed  In  leathern  bags. 
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Tests.  Almost  entirely  soluble  in  Ammonia  and  in  dil.  Sul'  with 
the  aid  of  heat;  partially  soluble  in  water.  L.  It  is  dissolved  in  a 
great  measure  by  Mur',  not  above  five  per  cent,  of  impurity  being  left. 
The  Sul'  forms  a blue  and  the  Mur'  a green  solution. 

Inc.  Strong  Acids,  Alkalis,  and  their  Carbonates. 

Action.  Uses.  Detergent,  Escharotic,  Tonic,  Emetic. 

D.  Usually  applied  externally  only.  Dose  internally,  gT.ls. 

Cupri  Sub  Acetas  pr2Eparatum,  D.  Prepared  Verdigris. 

Prep.  Triturate  the  Sub-Acet.  Copper  into  powder  and  separate  the  finest  parts 
as  directed  in  Prepared  Chalk. 

The  water  converts  the  salt  into  a soluble  Acetate  (v.  supra)  and 
an  insoluble  Subacetate.  Used  only  as  an  Escharotic  and  Stimulant. 

Linimentum  TEruginis,  L.  Oxvmei.  Cupri  Subacetatis,  D. 
Mel  /Egypliacum.  Unguentum  /Egypliacum. 

Prep.  Dissolve  powdered  Verdigris  3j.  in  Vinegar  (distilled,  D.)  f ^vij.  Strain 
through  linen.  Add  Clarified  Honey  Jxiv.  Boil  to  a proper  consistence. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  and  slightly  Escharotic.  Applied  with 
a camel’s-hair  brush  to  ulcers  ; or,  diluted,  employed  as  a gargle. 

Unguentum  jEruginis,  E.  Unguentum  Cupri  Subacetatis,  D. 

Prep.  Melt  (White,  D.)  Resinoets  Ointment  Jxv.  (^xij.  D.),  sprinkle  into  it  finely 
powdered  Verdigris  jj.  (36.  rubbed  up  with  Olive  Oil  3 j.  Mix,  D.)  Stir  the 
mixture  briskly  as  it  cools  and  concretes,  E. 

Similar  in  its  nature  and  rises  to  the  preceding,  especially  as  an 
application  to  foul  ulcers. 


Plumbum,  E. 

Lead.  Saturn  of  the  Alchemists.  F.  Plomb.  G.  Blei. 

Lead  (Pb  m 1 04)  is  one  of  the  most  anciently  known  of  the  metals. 
It  is  found  chiefly  as  Sulpliuret  or  Galena,  but  a little  in  a metallic 
state  also,  as  an  oxide,  and  combined  with  several  acids. 

Prop.  Lead  is  of  a bluish-grey  colour ; fresh  cut,  is  of  great  brillian- 
cy, but  soon  tarnishes  ; has  a slight  taste,  and  a peculiar  smell  when 
rubbed  ; is  soft,  marks  paper ; has  little  tenacity,  but  may  be  beaten 
into  thin  sheets.  Sp.Gr.  1P435.  It  melts  at  612°,  and  boils  at  a red 
heat : on  solidifying,  it  contracts,  and  may  be  crystallized  in  octohe- 
drons.  Exposed  to  the  air,  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  a greyish 
pellicle.  It  may  be  preserved  unchanged  under  perfectly  pure  water ; 
but  if  any  air  be  present,  the  Lead  becomes  oxidated,  and  some  of  it 
combining  with  Garb',  white  Garb.  Lead  with  Hydrated  Oxide  (p. 
161)  is  formed.  This  change  also  readily  takes  place  when  rain  or 
any  other  equally  pure  water  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  in  Leaden 
cisterns  or  pipes.  The  vessels  become  coated  with  a white  incrusta- 
tion of  a pearly  lustre,  and  some  of  the  fine  crystals  may  he  seen  float- 
ing on  the  water,  and  being  also  (dissolved  or)  suspended,  it  thus  becomes 
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poisonous.  Dr.  Christison  ascertained  that  the  opinion  of  G.  Morvcau 
was  correct,  that  the  presence  of  any  neutral  salts,  especially  of  Sulph. 
and  Carb.  of  Lime,  which  are  usually  present  in  spring  or  river  water, 
or  a minute  trace  of  Sul'  or  Phosp'  prevents  the  continued  corrosion  of 
the  Lead.  The  Oxide  and  Carb.  being  allowed  to  be  deposited  and  to 
adhere  with  firmness  to  the  Lead,  and  the  other  insoluble  salts,  such  as 
Sulph.  Phosph.  and  Carb.  Lead,  becoming  added,  protect  the  Lead  with 
an  impenetrable  coating,  instead  of  its  being  carried  away  by  the  water. 
The  late  Prof.  Daniell  ascertained  that  when  water  contains  free  Ciirb', 
Lead  is  readily  dissolved,  and  water  cannot  therefore  be  safely  kept  in 
or  transmitted  through  that  metal.  (Morson,  P.  J.  ii.  335.)*  Though 
at  ordinary  temperatures  Lead  is  little  liable  to  oxidate,  in  a state  of 
very  fine  subdivision,  it  will  take  fire  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is 
also  readily  oxidated  and  dissolved  by  Nit',  (v.  Acet.  and  Nitr.  Lead  for 
the  effect  of  reagents.)  It  unites  with  Oxygen  in  several  proportions, 
also  with  Sulphur,  Phosphorus,  Iodine,  and  Chlorine ; likewise  with 
numerous  metals,  and,  in  the  state  of  Protoxide,  forms  with  the  acids 
and  fatty  substances  various  compounds.  Zinc  separates  it  from  any 
of  its  solutions.  Lead  is  obtained  very  pure,  for  chemical  purposes, 
from  the  Nitrate ; but,  on  the  great  scale  almost  entirely  from  the 
Sulphuret  or  Galena,  by  the  process  of  roasting,  when  Sulphate  and 
Oxide  of  Lead  arc  formed,  lo  these  Lime  and  Carbonaceous  matter 
are  added,  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  the  Sulph.  Lead, 
and  the  other  will  unite  with  the  Oxygen  of  the  Oxide  of  Lead,  and 
thus  both  the  Oxide  and  Sulphate  are  reduced  to  a metallic  state. 

Tests.  Lead  is  usually  sufficiently  pure  for  Pharmaceutical  purposes, 
but  often  contains  Iron  or  Copper.  These  may  be  detected  by  dis- 
solving it  in  dilute  N',  and  precipitating  with  a little  excess  of  SuT. 
On  the  addition  of  Ammonia  to  the  filtered  solution,  it  will  become  of 
a violet  if  Copper,  and  of  a yellow  colour  if  Iron,  be  present.  If  a 
j pinto  of  Zinc  be  introduced  into  solutions  of  Lead,  this  metal  will  be 
deposited  in  an  arborescent  form.  Alkalis,  combining  with  the  acid  of 
its  salts,  throw  down  the  Hydrated  Oxide ; Sul'  and  its  salts,  a white 
insol.  Sulphntc  ; Chromate  of  Potash,  a yellow  Chromate ; llvdrosul' 
and  its  salts,  a black  Sulphuret;  Iodide  of  Potassium  a yellow'  Iodide, 
and  the  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  a white  Ferrocyanide  of  Lead. 


Oxides  op  Lead. 


There  are  several  Oxides  of  this  metal.  1.  The  Suboxide  or  Di- 
oxide of  a dark  grey  colour,  supposed  by  Berzelius  to  form  the  pellicle 


I <„*  wljich  contains  less  than  8000th  of  salts  (sucli  as  Curbs,  and  Sulphs.) 

m sorni  on  (» 1000th  or  even  a larger  proportion  of  Muriates  is  Insufficient) 
L * , 'e  8 , conducted  in  Leaden  pipes  without  certain  precautions.  A 
e ot  y may  be  found  either  in  leaving  the  pipes  full  of  water  and  at  rest  for  3 
Mo  nonths,  or  by  substituting  for  the  water  a weak  sol.  of  Phosph.  Soda  in 
If,  proportion  of  about  a 25,000th  part.  Christison,  Edln.  Phil.  Trans,  xv.  Part 
pn.;  Phanu  Journ.  il.  335;  It.  Phillips,  Junr.  P.J.  iv.  301. 
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which  covers  Lead  that  has  been  exposed.  2.  Photoxide,  of  a yel- 
low colour,  commonly  called  Massicot,  and  of  which  Litharge  and  the 
Plmnbi  Oxydum  Hydratum  are  two  officinal  forms.  3.  Binoxide, 
sometimes  called  Peroxide,  Red  Lead,  and  Minium,  Plumbi  Oxy- 
dum Rubrum,  E.,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a compound  of  the  Prot- 
oxide ; and  the  4th,  a Brown,  Bin-,  or  Peroxide. 


Plumbi  Oxydum  (Semivitreum)  L.  D.  Lithargyrum,  E. 

Oxide  of  Lead,  fused.  Litharge.  /■'.  Protoxide  de  Plomb.  G.  Blei- 
oxyd. 

This  Oxide  of  Lead  (PbOr=112)  was  known  to  the  ancients,  being 
easily  produced  when  melted  Lead  continues  to  be  exposed  to  a cur- 
rent of  heated  air.  The  surface  of  the  metal  becomes  rapidly  covered 
with  a scaly  powder  of  a Sulphur-yellow  colour,  which  is  the  Prot- 
oxide of  Lead,  and  which,  being  skimmed  off,  is  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  Massicot.  When  the  heat  is  continued  to  a bright 
red,  some  metallic  Lead  is  separated,  the  Oxide  is  fused,  though  im- 
perfectly, and  on  cooling  becomes  an  aggregated  mass,  which  readily 
separates  into  crystalline  scales,  of  a greyish-red  colour.  These  form 
the  Litharge  of  commerce,  which  varies  in  colour,  and  is  called  Gold 
Litharge  when  of  a red  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a little  lied 
Ijtad,  but  Silver  Litharge  when  lighter  coloured.  These  are  frequently 
obtained  in  the  process  of  refining  Gold  and  Silver  by  means  of  Lead, 
and  in  separating  the  Silver  from  Argentiferous  Lead. 

Prop.  Litharge  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  ; tasteless ; Sp.  Gr. 
9’42.  It  may  be  melted  into  a glass,  but  is  readily  reduced  to  a me- 
tallic state  if  Carbon  be  present.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  power  of 
depriving  many  vegetable  substances  of  colour.  It  is  readily  dissolved 
in  diluted  Nit'  or  Acet',  as  also  in  some  other  acids,  and  absorbs  Carb' 
from  the  atmosphere.  Comp.  Pb  92'85-)-0  7'l  ! = 99'99. 

Tests.  The  Litharge  of  commerce  is  liable  to  contain  a little  Iron, 
also  Copper,  Carb.  Lead,  Silica,  and  other  earths.  “Almost  entirely 
soluble  in  dil.  Nit'.’’  L.  P.  SO  grs.  dissolve  entirely,  without  effer- 
vescence, in  Pyroligneous  acid  f5j.fi ; and  the  solution,  precipitated 
by  53  grs.  of  Pliosph.  Soda,  remains  precipitable  by  more  of  the  test. 
E.  P.  If  the  whole  is  soluble  in  Nit',  it  proves  that  neither  Sulph. 
Baryta  nor  Sulph.  Lead  is  present ; and  the  want  of  effervescence,  that 
there  is  no  Carb.  Lead.  The  Phos.  Soda  will  detect  all  ordinary  im- 
purities, ns  in  the  case  of  Acet.  and  Carb.  Lead,  (c.)  Copper  and  Iron 
will  be  detected  by  their  respective  tests. 

Action.  Uses.  Litharge,  like,  the  other  preparations  of  Lead,  will 
affect  those  exposed  to  its  influence  ; but  it  is  only  employed  Pharma- 
ceutically, as  for  making  Diacetate  of  Lead,  and  by  combining  with 
oil  to  form  the  Lead  Plaster,  which  is  the  basis  of  several  others. 
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Emplastrum  Plum  hi,  L.  Emplastrum  Lithargyri,  E.  D. 

Litharge  or  Lead  Plaster.  Diachylon  Plaster. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Mix  Oxide  of  Lead  rubbed  to  very  flue  powder  thvj.  [f  Litharge 
Tv.  E.)  (Ibv.  D.)]  Olive  Oil  Cj.  (f xxij.  E.)  Aq.  Oij  (fSiij.  E.)  boil  over  a slow 
Are  (bent  between  200°  and  212",  D.)  stirring  constantly  till  the  oil  and  oxide 
unite  into  the  consistence  of  a plaster.  Add  a little  boiling  water,  if  that  used 
at  the  beginning  evaporate  too  much. 

Action.  Uses.  Forms  excellent  strapping  from  its  mildness,  and  is 
useful  in  surgical  cases  in  keeping  together  the  lips  of  wounds. 

Off.  Prep.  Emp.  Galbani,  L.  Emp.  Ilydrargyri,  L.  Emp.  Opii. 
Emp.  Saponis. 

Emplastrum  Reside,  L.  Emp.  Resinosum,  E.  Emp.  Lithargyri 

cum  Resina,  D.  Emp.  Adhmsivum.  Resin  Plaster,  Adhesive  or 

Sticking  Plaster. 

Prep.  L.  E.  I).  Take  Lead  Plaster  tbiij.  [f  Litharge  Piaster  yv.  E.)  (tbiij  ft.  D.)] 
Resin  this.  (jj.  E.)  Melt  the  Plaster  of  Lead  with  a gentle  heat,  add  the  Resin 
in  very  line  powder  and  make  a plaster.  (Stir  well  till  the  mixture  concretes  in 
cooling,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  This  plaster,  serving  the  same  purposes  as  the  Lead 
plaster,  is  more  frequently  employed  on  account  of  being  more  adhe- 
sive; but  is  objectionable  in  some  cases,  in  consequence  of  being  more 
irritant  to  the  skin. 

Unguentum  Plumbi  Compositum,  L.  Comp.  Ointment  of  Lead. 

Prep.  Melt  over  a slow  Are  Plaster  of  Laul  lhiij.  in  Olive  Oil  Oj. ; then  mix 
Prepared  Chalk  Jvilj.  and  Distilled  Vinegar  fjvj.  When  the  effervescence  sub- 
sides add  this  to  the  plaster.  Stirring  constantly  till  cold. 

Action.  Uses.  The  Acet.  Lime  formed  is  mixed  with  Lead  Plaster 
and  a mild  Ointment  produced,  which  is  used  as  a dressing  to  ulcers. 


Plumbi  Oxydum  IIydratum,  L. 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Prop.  This  Hydrated  Oxide  (2  Pb  O-j-H  0=233)  forms  a white 
and  heavy  tasteless  powder,  which  is  officinal  on  account  of  possessing 
eminent  decolorizing  properties.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water 
(1  part  in  12,000  Aq.),  which  thus  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction;  but 
it  is  not  dissolved  when  neutral  salts  (p.  159)  are  present  in  the  water. 
It  is  soluble  in  solution  of  Potash,  and  therefore  an  excess  of  this  should 
not  be  used  in  preparing  it.  When  evaporated,  a crystallized  alkaline 
compound  is  left.  It  is  also  soluble  in  Nitric  and  other  acids,  v.  supra. 
This  Oxide  is  also  formed,  as  ascertained  by  Capt.  Yorke,  by  the  joint 
action  of  air  and  distilled  water  on  Lead.  Dr.  C.  lias  ascertained  that 
a portion  of  this  combines  with  theCarb'  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forms 
the  Carb.  Lead  which  he  considers  is  in  the  proportion  of  3 Pb  O, 
2 C O 2 j- 1 Aq.  united  with  the  Hydrated  Oxide  ; or  rather,  a com- 
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pound  of  2 Eqs.  Carbonate  of  Lead  in  union  with  1 Eq.  of  Hydrated 
Oxide  of  Lead. 

Prep.  Mix  solution  of  Diacet.  Lead  Ovj.  Aq.  dot.  Cong.  iij.  and  solution  of 
Potash  Ovj.  or  q.  s.  to  precipitate  the  oxide.  Wash  tho  precipitate  with  water 
till  nothing  alkaline  remains. 

Here  the  Potash  combining  with  the  Acet',  an  Acet.  Potash  remains 
in  solution.  The  Oxide  in  separating  combines  with  some  water,  and 
is  precipitated  as  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Tests.  This  preparation  should  possess  all  the  characters  of  the 
Oxide  of  Lead,  and  dissolve  entirely  in  Nit'  without  effervescence. 

Action.  Uses.  Employed  only  in  the  preparation  of  Disulphate  of 
Quinine. 


Plumbi  Oxydum  Rubrum,  E. 

Red  Oxide  of  Lead.  Red  Lead.  Minium.  F.  Oxide  rouge  de 

Plomb.  G.  Mennig  Rothes  Bleioxyd. 

Red  Lead  or  Minium,  as  this  Oxide  is  called,  was  known  to  the 
Arabs  and  is  the  Suranj  of  Avicenna,  commonly  translated  Cinnabar. 
It  is  prepared  by  the  Hindoos,  and  is  their  Sundoor.  Dioscorides 
(lib.  v.  c.  109)  knew  that  Minium  was  distinct  from  Cinnabar.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Binoxide,  also  Deutoxide  of  Lead. 

Prop.  Red  Oxide  of  Lead  (Pb3  04=344),  or  Minium,  forms  a 
powder  in  scales  of  a bright  red  colour ; tasteless,  heavy  (Sp.  Gr.  about 
9),  and  insoluble  in  water.  When  heated,  it  melts,  then  gives  out 
Oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  the  Protoxide.  If  placed  on 
Charcoal,  it  is  reduced,  with  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  to  a globule 
of  Lead.  Completely  dissolved  “ in  highly  fuming  Nitrous  acid.”  E. 
Protonitrate  of  Lead  is  formed,  as  the  acid  by  uniting  with  the  excess 
of  Oxygen,  is  converted  into  Nit'.  It  is  only  “partially  soluble  in 
dilute  Nit',”  E.,  being  converted  into  two  Oxides,  a brown-coloured 
Peroxide,  which  is  left,  and  a Protoxide,  which  is  dissolved.  The 
composition  of  the  Red  Oxide  has  not  been  definitively  settled  ; in- 
deed, the  Red  Lead  of  commerce  is  considered  to  be  variable  in  com- 
position. But  2 Eq.  of  Protoxide  tvith  1 of  the  Binoxide,  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  common  proportions. 

Prep.  Obtained  by  exposing  Massicot  or  the  Protoxide  to  air  and  beat  below 
what  is  required  for  fusion,  when  the  quantity  of  Oxygen  required  is  absorbed, 
and  the  yellow  Protoxide  converted  into  bright  red  coloured  Minium. 

Tests.  Red  Lead  is  not  very  liable  to  adulteration,  but  brick-dust 
or  red-bole  ( insoluble  ir.  N itrous  acid ) is  sometimes  mixed  with  it  ; 
also  Red  Oxide  of  Iron,  which  may  be  detected  by  testing  the  solution 
in  Nitric  acid  with  Tincture  of  Galls. 

Action.  Uses.  Red  Lead  might  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  Protoxide.  It  is  officinal  in  the  E.  P.  for  purifying  concen- 
trated Acetic  acid,  and  for  making  Aqua  Chlorinii. 
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Plumbi  Ciiloridum,  L. 

Chloride  of  Lead.  Magisterium  Saturni  s.  Plumbi.  F.  Chlorure  de 

Plomb.  G.  Chlor-Blei. 

Chloride  of  Lead  (Pb  Cl  = 140)  is  found  in  nature,  and  known  to 
mineralogists  by  the  name  of  Horn  Lead.  It  is  met  with  in  opaque 
homy  masses,  or  in  colourless  transparent  crystals  ; but  the  officinal 
Chloride  of  Lead  is  a white  heavy  powder,  devoid  of  taste.  It  fuses 
at  a temperature  below  redness,  and  becomes  on  cooling  a semi-transpa- 
rent mass.  Sp.  Gr.  5'133.  It  is  soluble  in  22  parts  of  boiling  water, 
from  which,  on  cooling,  a part  separates  in  small  brilliant  crystals  : it 
is  much  less  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  presence  of  Chlorine  is  indi- 
cated by  the  white  precipitate  formed  by  Nitrate  of  Silver,  and  that 
of  Lead  by  the  foregoing  tests.  Comp.  Pb  74'3-f-Cl  257  = 100. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Acet.  Lead  3xix.  in  boiling  Aq.  dest.  Oiij.  and  Chlor.  Sodium 
3vj.  in  Aq.  dest.  Oj.  Mix  the  solutions.  When  cool  wash  the  precipitate  with 
Aq.  ilest.  and  dry  it. 

The  Acetic'  combines  with  the  Soda  formed  by  the  Oxygen  of  the 
Oxide  of  Lead  combining  with  the  Sodium,  and  Acetate  of  Soda  re- 
mains in  solution,  while  the  Chlorine  of  the  Chloride  being  transferred 
to  the  Lead,  forms  an  insoluble  Chloride  of  Lead.  Besides  this,  Mr. 
Phillips  states  that  a double  salt  is  formed,  which  is  to  a considerable 
extent  soluble  in  water. 

Tests.  Totally  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  the  Chloride  concreting 
almost  entirely  into  crystals  as  it  cools.  On  the  addition  of  Ilydrosul' 
it  becomes  black,  and  by  heat  yellow.  In  the  first  case,  a Sulphuret 
of  Lead  is  formed,  which  is  converted  into  the  yellow  Protoxide  by 
1 heat. 

Uses.  Used  only  for  making  Morphia;  Hydrochloras. 

Pj.UMBI  IODIDUM,  L. 

Iodide  of  Lead.  F.  Iodure  de  Plomb.  G.  Iod-Blei. 

Iodide  of  Lead  (Pb  I =230)  has  only  recently  been  discovered  and 
introduced  into  medicine.  It  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  Io- 
dine on  Lead,  or  as  below.  1 1 is  usually  seen  in  the  form  of  a fine  yellow 
powder,  which  is  without  taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  cold  but  readily 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  forming  a colourless  solution.  But  ns  this 
cools,  it  becomes  deposited  in  brilliant  scale-like  crystals  of  a golden- 
yellow  colour,  in  which  form  it  is  also  sold,  and  is  then  very  pure. 

It  is  first  melted  and  then  decomposed  by  heat,  the  Iodine  being  dis- 
sipated  in  violet-coloured  vapours.  It  is  soluble  in  Acet'  and  Alcohol, 
lalso  in  solution  of  Potash.  Comp.  Pb  45-22 -f  I 5471!  = 100. 

Prep.  L.  E.  Dlssolvo  Acet.  Lead  Jlx.  ( Nitr . Lead  36.  E.)  in  Aq.  dest.  Ovj. 

I fjxv.  E.)  and  Iodide  Potassium  Jvij.  (3®.  E.)  in  Aq.  dest.  Oij.  (f  Jxv.  E.)  Mix 
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the  solutions.  (Filter  through  linen  or  calico,  E.)  Wash  the  precipitate.  Dry 
it.  (Boil  the  powder  in  Aq.  Cong.  iij.  acidulated  with  Pyroligneous  Acid  friij. 
Keep  the  liquid  near  boiling,  and  let  all  insoluble  matter  subside.  (Four  off  the 
clear  liquor,  from  which  on  cooling  the  Iodide  will  crystallize,  E.) 

By  mutual  decomposition,  Iodide  of  Lead  is  formed  and  precipitated, 
while  the  Oxygen  of  the  Oxide  of  Lead  of  the  Acet.  being  transferred 
to  the  Potassium,  Potash  is  formed,  which,  uniting  with  the  acid,  forms 
a soluble  Acetate  of  Potash.  Nitr.  Lead  is  preferred  in  the  E.  P.,  be- 
cause an  excess  of  the  Oxide  of  Lead  is  apt  to  exist  in  the  Acetate, 
which  is  injurious  because  disposed  to  form  compounds  with  the  Iodide. 
The  process  of  boiling  in  Pyroligneous  acid  and  subsequent  crystalliza- 
tion gets  rid  of  any  Oxide  or  Carb.  of  Lead.  The  same  effect  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  a little  Acet'  to  the  solution  of  the  Acet.  Lead 
previous  to  pouring  it  into  the  solution  of  the  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

Tests.  Totally  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  and  as  this  cools  separat- 
ing in  shining  yellow  scales.  It  melts  by  heat,  and  the  greater  part  is 
dissipated  first  in  yellow  (Iodide  of  Lead)  and  afterwards  in  violet 
vapours.  L.  P.  Bright  yellow  : 5 grs.  are  entirely  soluble,  with  the 
aid  of  ebullition,  in  f3j.  of  Pyroligneous  acid  diluted  with  a fty.ft  of 
distilled  water,  and  golden  crystals  are  abundantly  deposited  on  cool- 
ing. E.  P. 

Action.  Uses.  Deobstruent,  generally  used  externally,  but  some- 
times internally. 

D.  gr.  \ to  gr.  ij. 

Unguentum  Plumbi  Iodidi,  L. 

Prep.  L.  Mix  well  together  Iodide  of  Lead  “j.  and  Lard  yviij 

Discutient  in  chronic  enlargements  of  the  joints  and  in  scrofulous 
tumours. 

Plumbi  Carbonas,  L.  E.  D. 

Carbonate  of  Lead.  Subcarbonate  of  Lead.  Cerussa.  White  Lead. 

F.  Carbonate  de  Plomb.  G.  Ivohlensaures  Bleioxyd.  Bleiweiss. 

Carbonate  of  Lead  (Pb  0,  C Os  = 134)  is  one  of  the  most  anciently 
known  of  the  metallic  salts.  It  is  found  as  a mineral  in  many  Lead 
districts,  and  known  as  Cerusse  and  White  Lead  ore. 

Prop.  Carb.  Lead  is  white,  tasteless,  and  heavy  ; either  in  powder 
or  in  white  amorphous  masses.  When  found  in  nature,  its  crystals  | 
vary  much  in  form  from  the  right  rhombic  prism  from  which  they  pro-  • 
ceed.  Sp.  Gr.  about  6-25.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  Heated,  the  Carb'  j 
escapes,  and  the  yellow  Protoxide  of  Lead  is  left ; on  Charcoal  and  ' 
before  the  blowpipe,  it  is  reduced  to  a globule  of  metallic  Lead.  It  is 
soluble  with  effervescence  both  in  the  Acetic  and  the  Nitric  acids.  ' 
Acetate  and  Nitrate  of  Lead  being  the  result,  will  be  affected  by  J 
reagents  like  other  preparations  of  Lead.  Comp.  Pb  0 83'5  + C'  16’5  j 
= 100. 
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Carbonate  of  Lead  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  air  and  pure 
water  on  metallic  Lead,  or  by  passing  a current  of  Garb"  gas  through 
a solution  of  Diacet.  Lead.  The  most  ancient  method,  and  that  which 
makes  the  best  White  Lead  for  the  use  of  painters,  is  by  exposing 
sheets  of  Lead  to  the  fumes  of  Vinegar  or  of  strong  Acet'.  The  lat- 
ter is  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  the  former  a little  above 
it,  either  rolled  spirally  or  cast  into  bars.  The  pots  are  arranged  side 
by  side,  and  imbedded  in  a mixture  of  new  and  spent  tan  (ground 
oak  bark).  The  tan  gradually  heats  or  ferments,  and  begins  to  exhale 
vapour,  the  temperature  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  stack  rising  to  140° 
or  150°,  or  even  higher.  The  Acet'  is  slowly  volatilized,  and  its  va- 
pour passing  readily  through  the  gratings  or  folds  of  Lead,  gradually 
corrodes  the  surface  of  the  metal,  upon  which  a crust  of  Subacet.  is 
successively  formed  and  converted  into  Carb.,  there  being  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  Carb'  furnished  by  the  slow  fermentative  decomposition 
of  the  tanner’s  bark.  The  White  Lead,  crushed  and  broken  up,  is 
transferred  to  mills,  where  it  is  ground  up  into  a thin  paste  with  wa- 
ter, washed,  and  dried. 

Tests.  “Dissolved  with  effervescence  in  dil.  Nit'.  What  is  preci- 
pitated from  the  solution  by  Potash  is  white,  and  is  redissolved  by 
excess  of  it : it  becomes  black  on  the  addition  of  Ilydrosul'.  It  be- 
comes yellow  by  heat,  and  with  the  addition  of  Charcoal,  it  is  reduced 
to  metallic  Lead.”  L.  P.  If  Sulph.  Baryta  be  present,  it  will  remain  un- 
dissolved by  the  Nit';  if  Chalk,  it  will  be  converted  into  Nitr.  Lime. 
When  the  Lead  has  been  precipitated  by  Potash,  Lime  will  remain 
undissolved  when  an  excess  of  the  latter  is  added  : or  we  may  remove 
the  Lead  by  means  of  II  S',  and  test  for  Lime  by  means  of  Oxalate  of 
Ammonia.  “ It  does  not  lose  weight  at  a temperature  of  ‘212°  : 68 
grs.  are  entirely  dissolved  in  150  minims  of  Acet'  dil.  with  Aq.  dest. 
fjj. ; and  the  solution  is  not  entirely  precipitated  by  a solution  of  60 
grs.  of  Phosph.  Soda.”  Dr.  C.  states  that  60  grs.  of  this  Phosphate 
exactly  decompose  67 '05  gr6.  of  pure  Carb.  Lead.  Hence  with  68  grs. 
of  the  Carb.,  ns  in  the  formula,  some  Lead  must  remain  in  solution  if 
the  Carb.  be  pure,  and  will  be  shown  on  adding  more  Phosphate  to 
the  filtered  liquor.  But  if  any  of  the  ordinary  adulterations  be  pre- 
sent, there  will  be  an  excess,  not  of  Lead,  but  of  Phosphate  of  Soda 
in  solution. 

Action.  Uses.  Dessicative  and  Astringent.  Applied  only  exter- 
nally, as  by  dusting  on  excoriations.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  considers  it 
the  only  poisonous  salt  of  Lead,  the  others  becoming  so  by  being  first 
converted  into  Carbonate  of  Lead. 

Unguentum  Plumbi  Carbonatis,  E.  D. 

Prep.  E.  D.  Mix  thoroughly  Simple  Ointment  Jv.  E.  ( White  liter  Ointment 
Ihj.  I).)  and  Carb.  Lead  3j.  (in  very  fine  powder,  Jij.  1). ) 

Action.  Uses.  Cooling  and  drying  application  to  excoriations  and 
burns,  also  to  ulcers  and  eruptions  attended  with  irritation. 
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Plumbi  Nitras,  E. 

Nitrate  of  Lead.  F.  Nitrate  de  Plomb.  G.  Salpetersaures  Bleioxyd. 

Prop.  Nit.  Lead  (Pb  0,  N Os  = 166)  crystallizes  in  octahedral 
and  tetrahedral  crystals,  is  soluble  in  about  4 parts  of  water.  It  in- 
creases the  combustion  of  burning  fuel,  and  is  reduced  to  the  state  of 
metallic  Lead.  Heated,  it  evolves  the  fumes  of  Nitrous  acid  gas ; 
Oxide  of  Lead  being  left. 

Prep.  With  the  aid  of  gentle  heat  saturate  dilute  NitriA  Oj.  with  Litharge 
Jiv6.  Filter  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  Concentrate  the  remaining  liquor  to 
obtain  more  crystals. 

Action.  Uses.  It  will  act  as  the  other  preparations  of  Lead,  but  is 
officinal  in  the  E.  P.  for  making  Iodide  of  Lead. 


Plumbi  Acetar,  L.  E.  D. 

Acetate  of  Lead.  Plumbi  Superacetas.  Saccharum  Salami.  Sugar 
of  Lead.  F.  Acetate  acide  de  Plomb.  G.  Bleizucker. 

Acet.  Lead  (Pb  O,  Ac'  -}-  3 Aq.  = 1 90)  seems  to  have  been  known 
at  least  since  the  cultivation  of  chemistry  in  the  middle  ages. 

Prop.  It  is  of  a white  colour,  and  of  a 
sweet  astringent  taste,  with  a smell  of  Vine- 
gar. The  crystals  form  brilliant  needles,  or 
small  tetrahedral  prisms  terminated  by  dihe- 
dral summits,  and  usually  occur  in  an  agglo- 
merated mass ; unalterable  in  the  air,  except 
when  it  is  very  dry,  when  the}'  slightly  efflo- 
resce ; soluble  in  4 parts  of  water  and  in  Alco- 
hol. The  watery  solution  is  capable  of  dis- 
solving a portion  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  which 
converts  it  into  a Diacetate  of  that  metal. 
Heated,  the  crystals  fuse  in  their  water  of 
crystallization,  which  at  a higher  temperature 
is  dissipated  ; the  white  mass  which  remains  again  melts,  Acetic  and 
Pyroacctic  acids  are  given  off,  and  a globule  of  Lead  may  finally  be 
obtained.  The  Acet.  may  be  partially  decomposed  by  the  Curb'  of 
the  atmosphere,  also  by  that  contained  in  water;  hence  the  hazy  ap- 
pearance when  it  is  dissolved  in  it,  and  which  may  be  removed  by  the 
addition  of  a little  Acet'.  It  is  decomposed  by  a number  of  acids,  the 
Sulph'  causing  the  exhalation  of  the  odour  of  Vinegar,  also  by  the  al- 
kalis, numerous  salts,  infusion  of  Galls,  most  Vegetable  principles, 
also  Milk  and  Albumen.  Comp.  Pb  0 58’9-|-Ac'  ‘26'8+Aq.  1 4 -3  — 
100. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Mix  Acet'  Oiv.  (Oij.  E.)  with  Aq.  dent.  Oiv.  (OJ.  E.)  add  to  it 
Oxide  of  Lead  (powdered)  tbiv.  aij.  (Litharge  Sxiv.  E.  Curb.  Lead  (Cerusse)  q.  s. 
and  Distilled  Vinegar  10  times  tho  weight  of  the  Curb.  D.)  Dissolve  with  tho 
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aid  of  a gentle  heat.  (Digest  in  a glass  vessel  till  the  Vinegar  becomes  sweet" 
Pour  oir  the  liquor,  add  more  Vinegar  and  proceed  as  before,  D.)  Strain,  eva- 
porate for  crystallization  (on  cooling,  E.  Again  evaporate  and  crystallize.  Dry 
the  crystals  in  the  shade,  D.) 

In  these  processes  the  Acet'  combines  either  directly  with  the  Oxide 
of  Lead  or  by  first  expelling  the  Carb'.  It  is  frequently  prepared,  as 
above,  by  dissolving  Litharge  in  Pyroligneous  acid ; or  by  exposing 
Lead,  half  immersed  in  Acet',  to  heat  and  air.  The  Lead  being  oxi- 
dized or  converted  into  the  Carbonate,  will,  on  falling  into  the  Acet', 
be  formed  into  the  Acetate. 

Tests.  Dissolved  by  distilled  water.  By  Carb.  Soda  a white  pre- 
cipitate (Carb.  Lead)  is  thrown  down  from  the  solution,  and  by  Iodide 
of  Potassium  a yellow  one  (Iodide  of  Lead);  by  Hydrosul'  it  is  black- 
ened (Sulphuret  Lead  being  formed).  Sulph'  evolves  Acetic  vapours. 
By  heat  it  first  fuses,  and  is  afterwards  reduced  to  metallic  Lead.  L.  P. 
“ Entirely  soluble  in  distilled  water  acidulated  with  Acetic' : 48  grs. 
thus  dissolved,  are  not  entirely  precipitated  by  a solution  of  30  grs.  of 
Phosph.  Soda.”  E.  P.  As  30  grs.  of  the  latter  salt  will  just  decompose 
47"66  grs.  of  Acet.  Lead,  if  48  grs.  or  a 144th  part  more  of  the  latter 
be  used,  the  solution  will  be  affected,  after  filtration,  by  a further  ad- 
dition of  Phosphate,  provided  the  Acetate  be  tolerably  pure. 

Inc.  Sulph',  II  Cl',  Carb',  Cit',  and  Tart' ; Lime-water,  Potash, 
and  Soda  (but  in  excess  it  redissolves) ; Hard  Water  from  the  salts 
and  Liq.  Ammonias  Acet.  from  the  Carb',  they  contain. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant  Poison  ; Astringent  and  Sedative  in  profuse 
discharges  and  Haemorrhages.  Lotion  5j. — Jv.  or  ^viij.  of  fluid. 
Externally  as  an  Astringent  Collyrium  and  Wash. 

D.  gr.  j.  andij. — gr.  x.  2 or  3 times  a day,  especially  with  dil 
Acet'  or  distilled  Vinegar. 

Antidotes.  Evacuate  the  stomach  with  Sulph.  Zinc  and  warm 
diluents  ; give  Sulph.  Soda  and  of  Magnesia,  and  Phosphate  of  Soda. 

Ceratum  (Unguentum,  E.  D.)  Plumbi  Acetatis,  L.  Ung. 

C'ertissa  Acetalce.  Unguentum  Saturninum.  Cerate  of  Sugar  of 

Lead. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Mix  Acet.  lead  powdered  Jij.  (jj.  E.  D.)  with  mite  Wax 
38*  and  Olive  Oil  fyviij.  (Simple  Ointment  ^xx.  E.  Ointment  of  White  Wax 
tbifi.  D.)  Dissolve  the  Wax  in  fyvij.  of  the  Oil,  gradually  add  the  Acetate  tri- 
tu rated  in  the  rest  of  the  Oil.  Stir  the  mixture  as  it  concretes. 

Action.  Uses.  Useful  as  a cooling  application  to  burns,  blistered 
surfaces,  and  irritable  sores. 

Pilulm  Plumbi  Opiate,  E.  Acetate  of  Lend  and  Opium  Pills. 

Prep.  Take  Acet.  Lead  6 parts,  Opium  1 part,  Conserve  of  Red  Roses  1 part, 
beat  into  a proper  mass  and  divide  into  4 grain  pills.  They  may  also  be  made 
with  twice  as  much  Opium.  Each  pill  contains  3 gr.  Acet.  Lead  and  £ gr.  of 
Opium. 

In  this  pill  chemical  changes  take  place,  Acetate  of  Morphia  and 
Meconate  of  Lead  being  formed ; but  the  pill  has  been  so  long  eni- 
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ployed,  and  its  therapeutical  value  so  fully  confirmed,  that  the  change 
would  seem  to  be  rather  an  advantage  than  a detriment.  The  E.  C. 
do  not  indicate  how  the  two  kinds  of  Pill  are  to  be  distinguished,  or 
how  the  change,  if  expressed,  will  differ  from  an  ordinary  prescrip- 
tion. 


Plumbi  Diacetatis,  (Solutio,  E.)  Liquor,  L.  D. 

Plumbi  Svbacetatis  Liquor  D.  A qua  Litharepjri  Acetali.  F.  Sous- 

acetate  de  Plumb.  G.  Halb-Essigsaures  Bleioxyd. 

Diacet.  Lead  (2  Pb  0,  Ac' +10  Aq.=3G5,  when  solid  and  Hy- 
drated), in  the  form  of  solution  commonly  called  Goulard's  Extract , 
was  by  himself  called  Extract  of  Saturn , that  is,  of  Lead.  It  seems  to 
have  been  known  since  the  time  of  B.  Valentine,  and  owes  its  forma- 
tion to  the  solution  of  Acetate  of  Lead  dissolving  a further  proportion 
of  the  Oxide,  and  thus  becoming  converted  into  the  Diacetate  of  Lead. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Boil  Acd.  Lead  Ibij.  andjiij.  (3vj  and  3vj.  E.)  and  (finely,  E.) 
powdered  Oxide  of  Lead  lt>j.  and  Jiv.  ( Litharge  3iv.  E.)  in  Aq.  dot.  OyJ.  (Oils.  E.) 
frequently  stirring  for  half  an  hour.  When  cold  add  (distilled)  water  to  make 
up  Ovj.'  (OiCs.  E.)  Filter.  (Preserve  in  well-closed  bottles,  E.) 

In  the  D.  P.  the  old  and  objectionable  method,  on  account  of  its 
uncertainty,  is  still  adopted. 

Boil  semi-vitrified  Oxide  of  Lead  1 part,  in  Distilled  Vinegar  12  parts,  in  a 
close  vessel  until  only  11  parts  remain.  Leave  the  solution  at  rest  till  the 
impurities  subside  and  filter  it. 

Prop.  Colourless,  with  a sweetish  and  sub-astringent  taste,  having 
an  alkaline  reaction  on  test-paper.  By  careful  evaporation  out  of  the 
access  of  the  air,  crystals  may  be  obtained  of  a tabular  form,  or  the 
salt  in  an  uncrystallizable  mass  (dry  Extract  of  Saturn,  of  Goulard). 
When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  some  Garb'  is  absorbed,  and  white 
Carb.  of  Lead  is  deposited  ; also  on  passing  C;irb'  gas  into  its  solution, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  methods  adopted  in  making  Carb.  Lead.  q.  v. 
It  is  decomposed  by  common  water.  It  precipitates  mucilage  and 
most  vegetable  colours. 

Tests.  Sp.  Gr.  1'260.  L.  A copious  precipitate  is  gradually  formed 
when  the  breath  is  propelled  through  it  by  means  of  a tube.  E.  The 
other  properties  are  those  of  the  Acet.  Lead.  When  prepared  with 
inferior  Vinegar,  it  is  of  a brown  colour. 

Inc.  Acids,  Alkalis,  Earths,  Alum,  Borax,  Tartarized  Iron  and 
Antimony,  Soap,  Hard  and  Spring-water,  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, 
Mucilaginous  solutions  and  drinks. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent  and  Sedative.  Externally , diluted  with 
water ; or  it  may  be  used  in  a milder  form,  in  the  following  prepara- 
tion : 
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Liquor  Plumbi  Diacetatis  dilutus,  L.  Plumbi  Subace  tatis  Li- 
quor Comp.  Diluted  Solution  of  Diacetate  of  Lead.  Goulard  Water. 

Prep.  L.  P.  Mix  Solution  of  Diacetate  of  Lead  f jiCs.  (Sul/acetate  of  Lead  3 j.  D.) 
Aq.  dest.  Oj.  Proof  Sqriril  f 5 lj . (3 j.  D.) 

Useful  as  a soothing,  astringent,  and  sedative  Collyrium  or  lotion. 

Ceratum  Plumbi  Compositum,  L.  Compound  Cerate  of  Lead. 

Goulard's  Cerate.  Ceratum  JAthargyri  Acetati. 

Prep.  Melt  Wax  3iv.  and  mix  with  it  Olive  Oil  f ^viij. ; remove  from  the  lire, 
and  when  first  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  add  gradually  &/(.  of  Diacet.  Lead 
f X i i j ■ stirring  constantly  with  a spatula  till  cool.  Then  mix  with  these  Camphor 
56.  dissolved  in  Olive  Oil  fjij. 

Action.  Uses.  This  is  commonly  called  Goulard’s  Cerate,  and  a 
soothing,  astringent,  and  sedative  application  for  irritable  surfaces  and 
in  chronic  Ophthalmia. 

Pharm.  Prep.  Ceratum  Saponis.  Emp.  Saponis. 

Bismuth um,  L.  E.  D. 

Bismuth..  F.  Bismuth.  G.  Wismuth. 

Bismuth  (Bi=72)  is  first  mentioned  by  Agricola  in  1520,  having 
previously  been  confounded  with  Lead.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  its 
metallic  state,  but  also  as  an  Oxide  and  a Sulphuret. 

Prop.  Bismuth  is  of  a reddish-white  colour,  devoid  of  taste  or 
smell.  It  is  brittle,  of  a lamellar  structure,  and  readily  crystallizes 
in  cubes  or  octohedra.  Sp.  Gr.  9'5,'l — !H!il.  It  melts  at  497°  F.  or 
507°  (Gr.),  and  volatilizes  at  a full  red  heat.  When  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  tarnishes,  but  does  not  oxidate  : at  a high  temperature,  it  burns 
with  a pale  blue  Hamc,  when  Oxide  of  Bismuth  (Bi  0=010)  is  formed, 
and  escapes  in  white  fumes.  Bismuth  is  with  difficulty  acted  on  by 
II  Cl'  or  by  dil  Sul',  but  readily  by  Nit',  v.  infra. 

Tests.  Sp.  Gr.  9- 8.  It  is  dissolved  by  dil.  Nit';  the  solution  is  co- 
lourless, when  Subnitrate  of  Bismuth  is  precipitated  from  this  solution 
by  Ammonia,  the  liquor  is  free  from  colour.  It  also  deposits  a white 
powder  when  much  diluted  with  water.  L.  and  E.  Bismuth  is  em- 
ployed only  for  making  the  following  preparation  : 

Bismuthi  Trisnitras,  L.  Bismutiii  Subnitras,  D.  Bismuthum 

Album,  E.  Magisterg  of  Bismuth.  Trisnitratc  of  Bismuth. 

F.  Sous-nitrate  de  Bismuth.  G.  Wissmuth  weiss. 

The  Trisnitratc  of  Bismuth  (.3  Bi  0,  N 0.,  =294)  is  a tasteless  pow- 
der of  a brilliant  white  colour,  and  consists  of  microscopic  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  if  the  solution  be 
heated,  the  salt  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  minute  brilliant  crystals. 

Prep.  I,.  E.  D.  Take  Bismuth  (finely  powdered,  E.  D.)  “j.  (7  parts,  I).) 
Banc1  (Dens.  1380,  E.)  fTlfi. ; (dilute,  20  parts,  D.)  An.  dcst.  (Water,  E.)  Olij. 
100  parts,  D.) 

Mix  Nitric'  f^ifi.  With  Aq.  dest.  fj j.  (Take  Nitric',  dens.  1380,  fjilS.  E. ; 
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dilute  20  parts,  D.)  Dissolve  in  it  (gradually,  E.  D.)  Bismuth  3 j.  (with  the  aid  of 
gentle  heat,  E.  D.,  adding  a little  Aq.  dest.  as  soon  as  crystals,  or  a white  pow- 
der begins  to  form,  E.)  Pour  oil'  the  solution  (when  complete,  E.)  add  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  water.  Set  aside  for  the  powder  to  settle,  pour  off  the  liquid.  (Filter 
through  calico,  E.)  Wash  the  Trisnitrato  of  Bismuth  (precipitato,  E.  D.  quickly, 
E.)  with  distillod  (cold,  E.)  water  and  dry  it  with  a gentle  heat  (in  a dark  place,  E.). 

The  Bismuth  is  oxidated  at  the  expense  of  a portion  of  the  Nit', 
Nitric  Oxide  gas  escapes,  and  the  Oxide  of  Bismuth  is  dissolved  by 
the  remainder  of  the  Nit',  and  a Nit.  Bismuth  formed.  When  the 
solution  of  this  is  added  to  the  water  as  above  directed,  decomposition 
ensues  ; most  of  the  acid  with  a little  Oxide  of  Bismuth  (forming  a 
Temitratc)  remains  in  solution,  while  the  white-coloured  precipitate  is 
the  Trisnitrate  of  Bismuth.  Comp.  Bi  0,  81’64-f-N'  18'3G  = 100. 

Tests.  It  is  soluble  in  Nit'  without  effervescence  ; solution  colour- 
less. Dil.  Sul'  being  added  to  the  solution,  nothing  is  thrown  down. 
L.  E.  The  first  indicates  that  no  Carbonate  is  present,  and  the  se- 
cond the  absence  of  Lead. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant,  Tonic,  Antispasmodic. 

D.  gr.  v. — 3j. 

Stannum,  L.  E.  D. 

Tin.  F.  Etain.  G.  Zinn. 

Tin  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  known  of  the  metals,  being  men- 
tioned by  Moses  under  the  name  Bedel.  It  was  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, probably  obtained  from  the  East  by  the  trade  with  India.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  it  through  the  Phoenicians  from  England. 
It  abounds  in  Cornwall,  and  in  the  East  from  Mergui  to  the  island  of 
Banca.  It  occurs  both  as  an  Oxide  and  a Sulphuret,  but  chiefly  the 
former,  which  is  easily  reduced  to  a metallic  state  by  being  heated 
with  Charcoal,  as  this  abstracts  its  Oxygen.  It  is  brought  into  com- 
merce in  the  form  of  Grain  Tin  and  Block  Tin.  Malacca  Tin  and 
Banca  Tin  are  the  Eastern  varieties ; to  these  Mergui  Tin  has  lately 
been  added. 

Prop.  In  mass,  bluish-white,  tarnishing  but  slightly,  of  a peculiar 
odour  when  rubbed ; so  malleable,  as  to  be  beaten  into  sheet  tin  and  tin- 
foil;  soft,  fusible ; Sp.  Gr.  7‘29  ; that  of  commercial  specimens  is  often 
higher,  from  the  impurities  which  they  contain.  It  fuses  at  442°,  and 
becomes  covered  with  a grey  crust  of  the  Oxide ; bums  at  a red,  and 
is  volatilized  at  it  white  heat.  There  are  several  oxides  and  numerous 
salts  of  Tin,  but  none  arc  officinal. 

Tests.  Tin,  boiled  with  II  Cl',  is  almost  entirely  dissolved,  a Proto- 
chloride being  produced  ; solution  colourless,  but  becomes  purple  on 
the  addition  of  Chloride  of  Gold  : the  precipitate  by  Potash  is  white ; 
when  this  is  added  in  excess,  the  precipitate  is  redissolvcd.  (L.)  Ily- 
drosulphuric  acid  gives  a brown  precipitate.  Commercial  Nit'  f?iij. 
converts  100  grs.  entirely  into  white  powder;  pure  Oxide  of  Tin  is 
formed,  with  much  disengagement  of  Nitrogen ; distilled  water,  boiled 
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with  this  powder  and  filtered,  yields  no  precipitate  with  solution  of 
Sulph.  Magnesia.  E.  P.  . 

The  tests  of  the  L.  C.  being  those  which  characterize  Tin,  will  show 
its  true  nature.  Those  of  the  E.  P.  are  intended  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  Lead  ; either  no  Oxide  of  Tin,  or  very  little,  will  be  formed, 
or  the  Sulph.  Magnesia  will  cause  a precipitate  of  Sulph.  Lead  if  this 
metal  he  present. 

Pui. vis  Stan'N’i,  L.  E.  D.  Powder  of  Tin. 

Tin  may  he  employed  either  in  filings,  Liinatura  stanni , or  preferably 
as  granulated  or  powdered  Tin,  the  officinal  form,  for  preparing  which 
the  E.  and  D.  Pharmacopoeias  give  formulae.  When  melted,  it  is  agi- 
tated with  an  iron  pestle,  a birch  broom,  or  by  shaking  it  in  a.  wooden 
box  having  its  inside  covered  with  Chalk,  and  sifting.  This  is  nearly 
the  D.  formula. 

Prep.  Melt  Tin  in  an  iron  vessel;  pour  it  into  a mortar  previously  heated 
rather  above  the  fusing  point  of  the  metal ; triturate  briskly  as  it  cools,  ceasing 
as  soon  as  a considerable  proportion  is  finely  pulverized ; sift  the  product,  and 
repeat  the  process  with  what  is  left  in  the  sieve,  E. 

Action.  Uses.  Mechanical  Anthelmintic. 

D.  5iv. — 3J.  in  treacle  or  confection. 


Antimonium. 

Stibium.  Antimony.  F.  Antimoine.  G.  Antimon. 

Metallic  Antimony  (Sb=65)  is  not  officinal ; but  as  so  many  of  its 
preparations  are  employed,  it  is  desirable  to  be  acquainted  with  its 
characteristics.  It  was  probably  known  to  the  Alchemists  ; but  Basil 
Valentine  ( Currus  Triumphalis  Antimonii)  made  known  the  method  of 
obtaining  it.  The  Sesquisulphuret  q.  v.  has  been  known  from  the 
most  ancient  times.  Native  Antimony  occurs  in  France  and  Germany, 
also  as,  Oxide  or  White  Antimony ; the  Sulphuret,  or  Grey  Anti- 
mony ; and  as  Sulphuretted  Oxide,  or  Red  Antimony.  The  Sulphu- 
ret is  the  most  abundant  ore,  and  that  from  which  the  metal  is  chiefly 
obtained.  This  used  to  be  called  Regulus  of  Antimony,  and  the  Sul- 
I phuret,  Crude  Antimony.  Antimony  is  obtained  by  heating  the  above 
Sulphuret  with  half  its  weight  of  Iron-filings  or  small  Iron  nails,  when 
the  Sulphur  unites  with  the  Iron,  and  the  Antimony  is  set  free.  The 
melted  Antimony  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  may  be 
run  into  moulds. 

Prop.  A bluish-white  metal,  usually  lamellar  in  structure,  and 
brittle  in  nature.  Sp.  Gr.  about  6'7.  It  fuses  at  a temperature  of 
about  800°,  above  which  it  may  be  volatilized,  and  in  cooling  may  be 
made  to  crystallize  in  rhombohedra.  It  undergoes  little  change  in 
| the  air,  the  surface  only  becoming  tarnished  and  partially  oxidized, 
j Heated  to  a white  heat,  and  suddenly  exposed  to  the  air,  it  burns 
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\yith  a white  lifflit;  the  vapour  which  escapes  condenses  in  white  needle- 
like crystals  of  Sesquioxide  of  Antimony,  which  were  formerly  called 
Argentina  Flowers  of  Antimony.  Antimony  is  dissolved  by  H Cl' 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  Hydrogen  being  disengaged.  The  Sesquichloridc 
of  Antimony,  on  being  added  to  water,  deposits  a white  precipitate, 
formerly  called  Powder  of  Algaroth;  and  an  orange- red  one  of  Sesqui- 
sulphurct  of  Antimony  on  the  addition  of  Ilydrosul'  or  an  alkaline 
Ilydrosulph.  Nit'  converts  the  metal  into  Antimonic  acid,  which  is 
insoluble  in  the  acid.  There  are  three  compounds  of  Antimony  and 
Oxygen  : Oxide  of  Antimony,  Antimonious  and  Antimonic  acids. 


Antimonii  Oxidum, E.  Antimonii  Oxydum  Nitromuriaticum,D. 

Antimonii  Sesquioxydum.  Sesquioxide  and  Protoxide  of  Antimony. 

Flowers  of  Antimony.  F.  Oxyde  d’Antimoine.  G.  Antimonoxyd. 

Sesquioxide  of  Antimony  (Sb  1 40  =77)  occurs  native  in  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  and  is  called  White  Antimony.  It  is  produced  when 
Antimony  is  burnt  in  the  air. 

Pro]).  As  prepared  below,  the  Oxide  is  white  and  tasteless ; unal- 
terable in  the  air,  but  becoming,  yellow  by  heat,  and  regaining  its  co- 
lour when  cool.  By  a full  red  heat  it  may,  like  the  native  Oxide,  be 
fused  into  a yellow  liquid  and  afterwards  sublimed,  as  before  the 
blowpipe,  when  needle-like  crystals  will  be  deposited.  If  fused  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  more  Oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  Antimonious  acid 
(SbO„=81)  is  formed,  which  is  not  volatile,  less  easily  fused,  and 
more  inert  as  a medicine.  The  Sesquioxide  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolved  by  H Cl',  Tart',  and  Acet',  also  in  Bitart.  Potash,  when 
Tartar  Emetic  is  formed.  Comp.  0 lo'.')8-f-Sb  84’42  = 1 00. 

Prep.  E.  D.  Take  Mur'  (commercial)  Oj.  (100  parts,  mix  it  with  Nit'  1 part 
in  a glass  vessel,  avoiding  the  fumes,  D.)  Dissolve  in  the  acid,  Sidjihunt  of 
Antimony  in  fine  powder  3iv.  (prepared  Sulphuret  20  parts,  D. ),  apply  a gentle 
heat  (gradually  increase  the  heat,  digest  till  the  mixture  ceases  to  effervesce,  D.) 
Boil  for  half  an  hour.  (1  hour,  D.)  Pour  the  fluid  (cooled,  D.)  into  Aq.  Ov. 
(Cong.  j.  D.)  Kilter  through  calico.  (Lot  the  Oxide  subside,  D.)  Wash  the 
precipitate  well  with  cold  water,  thon  with  weak  solution  of  Curb.  Soda,  and 
again  with  cold  water  (witli  cold  water  only,  D.)  till  the  water  ceases  to  af- 
fect reddened  Litmus.  Dry  the  powder  over  the  vapour-bath.  (On  bibulous 
paper,  D.) 

The  two  processes  are  essentially  the  same,  consisting  in  the  decom- 
position of  the  Sesquisulphuret  by  the  H Cl',  and  the  formation  of  a 
Sesquichlor.  Antimony,  which  is  held  in  solution.  Some  Ilydrosul' 
(from  the  H.  of  the  acid)  is  formed,  which  the  Nit'  of  the  1).  P.  is  in- 
tended to  decompose.  (Others  consider  the  Chloride  to  be  dissolved 
in  the  form  of  Ilydroclilorate  of  the  Oxide,  water  being  decomposed, 
supplying  Oxygen  to  the  Antimony  and  Hydrogen  to  the  Sulphur,  c.) 
The  quantity  of  Mur',  Dr.  C.  says,  is  large,  being  3 times  as  great  as 
is  required  to  furnish  the  due  proportion  of  Chlorine  for  forming  the 
Sesquichloridc,  but  it  has  been  found  to  be  necessary.  'Water  being 
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added  to  the  solution,  and  having  a greater  affinity  for  the  acid,  a pre- 
cipitate takes  plnce  of  Powder  of  Algaroth,  which  is  a Sesquioxidc 
combined  with  some  Sesquichloride  of  Antimony.  The  proportion  of 
Chlorine  is  diminished  by  repeating  the  washings  with  water.  The 
whole  of  the  acid  is  removed  by  washing  with  sol.  Carb.  of  Soda ; 
while  the  Carb'  escapes.  Mr.  Tyson  (P.  J.  i.  450)  adds  sol.  of  Carb. 
Ammonia  as  long  as  effervescence  is  perceived,  and  he  obtains  a straw- 
coloured  Protoxide.  If  too  much  Nit'  be  employed,  according  to  the 
Dublin  process,  the  oxidizement  will  be  carried  too  far,  and  Antimo- 
nious  acid  formed,  which  is  inert  and  insoluble. 

Tests.  Entirely  soluble  in  Mur',  and  also  in  a boiling  mixture  of 
water  and  Bitart.  Potash  ; snow-white  ; fusible  at  a full  red  heat.  E.  P. 

Action.  Uses.  Emetic,  Diaphoretic,  Expectorant.  A good  substi- 
tute for  Antimonial  or  James’s  Powder. 

I),  gr.  iij. — gr.  x.  in  powder  or  pill.  Mr.  Tyson  gives  gr.  -Ay — gr.  j. 

Pharm.  Prep.  This  Oxide  forms  the  active  ingredient  in  the 
officinal  preparations,  as  Pulvis  Antimonii  Comp.,  the  Oxysulphuret  of 
Antimony,  Tartar  Emetic,  Glass  of  Antimony,  ICerraes,  and  Golden 
Sulphuret. 


Pur. vis  Antimonii  Compositus,  L.  Pulvis  Antimonialis,  E.  D. 
“A  mixture  chiefly  of  Antimonious  acid  and  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
with  some  Sesquioxide  of  Antimony  and  a little  Antimonite  of 
Lime.”  E.  P. 


Few  empirical  medicines  have  attained  more  permanent  celebrity 
than  the  F ever  Powder  of  Dr.  James,  commonly  called  James’s 
Powder,  sometimes  distinguished  in  prescriptions  as  the  Pulvis 
Jacobi  veiius.  As  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  the  Powder  by 
following  the  Patentee’s  directions,  and  chemical  analyses  having 
ascertained  that  it  consisted  of  Phosph.  Lime  and  oxydized  Antimony, 
the  College  adopted  a formula  suggested  by  Dr.  Pearson  for  the 
preparation  of  a substitute. 


Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Mix  Sesquisulphurd  of  Antimony  powdered  ftij.  (Sulphuret  of 
Antimony  in  course  powder,  E.  Prep.  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  1 part.  II.)  and 
Hom  shamngs  Ihij.  (aa  equal  weights,  E.  2 parts,  D.)  Put  them  into  a red  hot 
crucible  [(iron  pot,  E.  it.)]  on  the  fire,  stirring  constantly  till  (they  acquire  an 
ash-grey  colour,  D.  and  E.)  vapours  (sulphurous,  V.)  no  longer  arise.  (When 
cold,  la)  I ulveriso  the  product,  and  put  it  intoa  proper  crucible.  (With  a per- 
forated cover,  E.  Covered  with  another  crucible  having  an  oritice  in  the 
bottom,  I).)  Heat  It  witli  a gradually  increasing  heat  till  red  hot  (white  hot,  E.) 
for  two  hours.  (When  cold,  E.  D.)  Rub  the  residue  to  a very*  fine  powder. 

The  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  consisting  of  Sulphur  and  Antimony, 
and  the  horn  shavings  of  Phosp.  Lime  cemented  by  gelatinous  matter, 
become  changed  by  the  action  of  heat.  The  Sulphur,  obtaining  Oxy- 
gen from  the  air,  escapes  as  Sulphurous  acid;  the  Antimony  being 
also  supplied  with  Oxygen  from  the  air,  is  converted  into  Antimonious 
acid  and  into  a small  portion,  usually  about  4 per  cent.,  of  Sesquioxide  of 
Antimony.  The  animal  matter  of  the  horn  is  burnt  off,  and  the  earthy 
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ingredients,  or  Pliosph.  Lime,  with  a small  portion  of  the  Carbonate, 
remain  intermixed  with  the  oxidized  Antimony.  During  the  second 
heating,  some  of  the  Scsquioxide  formed  becomes  converted  into  more 
of  the  Antimonious  acid,  a little  of  which,  combining  with  the  Lime  of 
the  Carbonate,  forms  some  Antimonite  of  Lime. 

Prop.  The  powder  produced  is  white,  gritty,  devoid  of  both  taste 
and  smell.  The  greatest  portion  is  insoluble  in  water ; but  distilled 
water,  as  stated  in  the  E.  P.,  boiled  on  it  and  filtered,  gives  with  Hy- 
drosul'  an  orange  precipitate,  in  consequence  of  the  water  dissolving 
the  Antimonite  of  Lime  ; but  this  effect  will  not  be  perceived  if  only 
Antimonious  acid  is  present.  The  Lime  will  be  revealed  by  its  ap- 
propriate tests.  H Cl'  digested  on  the  residue,  does  not  become  tur- 
bid by  dilution,  but  gives  an  abundant  orange  precipitate  with  Hydro- 
suT.  E.  P.  But  Dr.  Pereira  observes  that  the  solution  does  become 
turbid  sometimes  on  dilution,  and  deposits  a white  powder  (Oxychlo- 
ride of  Antimony).  The  II  Cl'  dissolves  the  Sesqniox.  Antimony 
and  some  Phosph.  Lime.  After  the  precipitate  of  Sesquisul.  Antimony, 
“ if  this  be  separated  by  filtering,  and  the  solution  boiled  to  expel  any 
traces  of  Hydrosul',  a white  precipitate  ( Subphosph . Lime)  is  thrown 
down  on  the  addition  of  caustic  Ammonia.”  ( p .) 

Comp.  Antimonial  Powder  is  variable  in  the  proportion  of  its  in- 
gredients. Mr.  Phillips  found  one  specimen  to  consist  of 

Antimonious  acid  35  -f-  Phosph.  Lime  65  = 100. 

Another:  Antimonious  acid  38  -f-  Phosph.  Lime  62=100. 

While  James’s  Powder  consisted  of : 

Antimonious  acid  56  + Phosph.  Lime  44  = 100. 

Dr.  Maclagan  found  James’s  Powder  to  consist  of  Antimonious  acid 
43’47-f  Subphosph.  Lime  5024,  Antimonite  of  Lime  with  some  Super- 
phosph.  3‘40,  and  Sesquiox.  Antimony  2’89  = 100;  and  Antimonial 
Powder,  of  Antimonious  acid  5009+Subphosph.  Lime  45'13-(- Anti- 
monite of  Lime  with  some  Supcrphosph.  08,  Sesquiox.  Antimony  3\98. 
Mr.  Brande  has  found  as  much  as  5 per  cent,  of  Scsquioxide  of  Anti- 
mony. 

Action.  Uses.  Diaphoretic,  Emetic ; but  uncertain,  as  is  James’s 
Powder,  which  is  given  in  doses  of  grs.  v.  to  grs.  xx. 

V.  gr.  iij. — gr.  vj.  or  gr.  x.  100  grains  have  been  given  without 
any  effect,  but  Antimonious  acid  is  inert. 

The  foregoing  Scsquioxide  of  Antimony,  or  Tartar  Emetic  in  small 
doses,  is  a good  substitute  for  both  these  powders.  Mr.  Tyson  employs 
Protoxide  of  Antimony  grs.  ij.  with  grs.  xviij.  of  Phosph.  of  Lime,  but 
prefers  a mixture  of  Phosph.  of  Lime  and  Sulphate  of  Potash  aa  grs.  ix. 

Chloride  op  Antimony  (Sb  1J  Cl= 1 1 9)  is  a soft  solid,  but  be- 
comes liquid  by  a gentle  heat.  It  was  called  Muriate  of  Antimony 
and  Butter  of  Antimony  by  old  writers.  It  used  to  be  employed  as 
a caustic,  and  likewise  for  obtaining  Powder  of  Algaroth,  or  Oxychlo- 
ride of  Antimony.  ( v . p.  173.) 
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Antimonii  (Sulphuretum,  E.  D.)  Sesquisulphuretum,  L. 

Native  Sesquisulphuret  of  Antimony.  Antimonium  Orudum.  Grey 
Antimony.  Antimony.  F.  Sulfure  d’Autimoine.  G.  Drcifach 
Sch  wefel- Antimon . 

Sulphuret  of  Antimony  (Sb  1 4 S=89)  is  extensively  diffused,  being 
found  in  II ungary , at  Borneo,  Moulmein,  and  Pegu,  in  Persia  and  in 
Caubul.  It  has  been  employed  from  time  immemorial  in  Asiatic 
countries  for  painting  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids.  It  is  the  rn ftfu  and 
Stibium  of  the  ancients.  By  fusion  in  a covered  crucible,  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  impurities,  and  then  called  Crude  Antimon)’’. 

Prop.  Crude  Antimony  is  in  roundish  dark-coloured  loaves,  which 
when  fractured,  exhibit  its  peculiar  and  brilliant  striated  texture,  and 
dark  grey  colour,  often  presenting  some  prismatic  crystals.  Sp.  Gr.  4’G. 
It  is  readily  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  blackish,  without  taste  and 
smell,  but  with  a reddish  hue  when  the  Sesquisulphuret  is  very  pure  ; 
insoluble  in  water;  permanent  in  the  air;  fused  at  a moderate  tempe- 
rature, and  volatilized  in  close  vessels.  Heated  in  the  air,  some  Sul- 
phurous acid  is  formed,  as  well  as  mixed  Oxide  of  Antimony.  It  is 
soluble  in  solution  of  Potash  (v.  Antimonii  Oxysulphuretum),  also 
in  H Cl'  (v.  Antimonii  Potassio-Tartras,  and  Tests).  It  may  also 
be  dissolved  in  Nit',  which,  parting  with  its  Oxygen  to  both  the  me- 
tal and  the  Sulphur,  converts  the  one  into  an  Oxide  and  the  other 
into  Sul' ; and  these,  combining  together,  form  a Sulphate  of  Anti- 
mony, which  is  dissolved  in  the  remaining  Nit'.  Comp.  Sb  72  8 S 
27-2  = 100. 

Tests.  Seldom  quite  pure,  being  apt  to  contain  some  of  the  Sulphu- 
rets  of  Iron,  of  Arsenic,  Lead,  and  Copper.  “ Striated;  soluble  entirely, 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  II  Cl';  and  deposits  from  this  solution  a white 
substance  (Oxychloride  of  Antimony)  on  the  addition  of  distilled 
water,  leaving  a liquid,  which,  when  filtered,  yields  a reddish  precipi- 
tate (Sesquisulphuret  of  Antimony)  with  Ilydrosul'.”  L.  P.  The  E. 
C.  give  the  solubility  in  Mur'  as  a sufficient  test  of  purity.  Any  Iron 
or  Arsenic  will  disappear  in  the  P.  processes  in  which  this  ore  is  used. 
The  Iron  will  give  a yellow  tinge  to  the  solution  in  H Cl',  and  both 
Lead  and  Copper  may  be  detected  by  their  tests  after  the  precipitation 
of  the  Antimony.  The  Arsenic  may  also  be  tested  for  by  reducing  it 
with  a mixture  of  Charcoal  and  Carb.  Soda,  or  by  heating  together 
equal  parts  of  the  Sesquisulphuret  and  Cream  of  Tartar  for  three  hours, 
when  an  alloy  is  formed  of  Potassium  and  Antimony.  This,  when 
added  to  water,  decomposes  it : Hydrogen  combined  with  Arsenic,  or 
Arseniuretted  Hydrogen  escapes,  which,  being  burned,  the  Oxide  or 
a stain  of  metallic  Arsenic  is  obtained. 

By  lcvigation  and  elutriation,  as  in  the  case  of  Prepared  Chalk,  the 
Sesquisulphuret  is  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  as  when  prepared  in — 
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ANTIMONH  SULPH URETUM  PR2EPARATUM,  D. 

Prep.  Reduce  to  powder  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  q.  s.  as  directed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  Chalk.  Preserve  the  most  subtile  particles  for  use. 

Action.  Uses.  Diaphoretic,  Alterative,  Emetic;  but  uncertain,  as 
it  may  be  more  or  less  oxidized  by  acid  in  the  Stomach. 

D.  gr.  x.  or  gr.  xx. — 3j. 


Antimonh  Oxysulph  uretum,  L.  Antimonh  Sulphuretum 
Aureum,  E.  Sulphur  Antimoniatum  puscum,  D. 

Oxysulphurct  and  Golden  Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  Sulphur  Antimonii 
pracipitalum.  F.  Soufre  dore  d’Antimoine.  O.  Goldschwefel. 
Several  Sulphurets  of  Antimony  have  long  been  employed  in  medi- 
cine. The  present  was  known  to  Basil  Valentine.  Kermes  Mineral 
is  considered  to  have  been  discovered  by  Glauber,  and  made  known 
through  one  of  his  pupils  to  La  Ligerie,  from  whom,  in  1720,  the 
French  government  bought  the  secret  of  its  preparation. 

A preparation  similar  to  this  may  be  formed  in  several  ways : — 
1.  By  boiling  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  with  Carb.  Potash  or  Soda. 
Or  2.  With  a caustic  alkali.  3.  By  melting  at  a red  heat  a mixture 
of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  and  an  alkaline  Carbonate,  and  then  treating 
the  melted  mass  with  boiling  water.  The  Sulphuret,  when  boiled  in 
a solution  of  Potash,  becomes  dissolved ; but,  on  cooling,  a reddish- 
brown  powder  is  deposited,  which  is  usually  considered  to  be  similar 
to  the  Kermes  Mineral  of  old  authors.  But  if  we  add  H Cl'  before 
the  deposit  takes  place  on  cooling,  an  orange-red  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  the  officinal  preparation,  and  supposed  to  be  analogous 
to  the  Golden  Sulphuret  of  the  older  Materia  Medica. 

Prop.  The  Oxysulphuret  of  Antimony,  called  Golden  Sulphuret  in 
the  E.  P.,  is  in  powder  and  of  an  orange-red  colour,  devoid  of  smell, 
and  with  little  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble,  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  in  alkalis.  Acted  on  by  H Cl'  or  Nitro-H  Cl',  it  becomes 
dissolved,  with  the  exception  of  a little  Sulphur.  Heated  in  a tube. 
Sulphur  sublimes  ; in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a blue  flame,  with  evolu- 
tion of  Sulphurous  acid  gas,  leaving  as  a residue  the  oxidized  metal. 
Boiled  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  a solution  of  Tartaric  acid,  12  per  cent,  be- 
come dissolved,  which  lie  considers  to  be  the  proportion  of  Scsquioxidc 
of  Antimony,  and  the  Preparation  to  consist  of  1 Eq.  Scsquioxidc  An- 
timon.  77  + 5 Eq.  Sesquisulph.  Antimon  -145 -}- 8 Eq.  water  72=591; 
or,  Sb  1*0  13+Sb  l|  S 75-fAq.  12  = 100. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Boil  together  Smpiisulphuret  of  Antimony  finely  powdered 
*vil.  L.  Isj.  E.)  (1  part,  D.)  In  Li'i.  Potimai  Oiv.  [(fjxj,  li.)  (IS  parts,  !>. )] 
A'l.  (lest.  Cong.  ij.  [(Oij.  E.l  (none,  ]>.)]  with  a slow  firo  for  2 (1,  E.  M.)  hours, 
frequently  stirring  and  replacing  the  water  that  evaporates.  Filter  f( immedi- 
ately while  hot.  K.)  (through  doth,  I).)]  pour  in  gradually  dilute  Sul'  q.  s.  to 
precipitato  the  Hydrosulphurot  of  Antimony  [(In  excess,  E.)  (11  parts,  or  q.  s.  D.) 
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(collect  it  on  a calico  filter,  E.l]  Wash  tho  precipitate  with  water,  so  that  the 
Sulph.  Potash  may  be  removed.  Dry  the  remainder  with  a gentle  heat. 

Of  this  process  different  explanations  are  given;  but  some  of  tho 
Antimony  of  tiie  Sesquisulphuret  becomes  oxidized  at  the  expense  of 
the  Potash,  the  Potassium  of  which  combining  with  the  Sulphur  set 
free,  a double  Sulphuret  of  Potassium  and  of  Antimony  is  formed, 
which  is  dissolved  in  the  undecomposed  Liq.  Potassm  with  some  of  the 
remaining  Sesquisulphuret  and  the  Sesquioxide  of  Antimony  which 
has  been  formed.  On  the  addition  of  Dil.  Sid',  some  Sulph.  Potash  is 
at  once  produced.  Water  at  the  same  time  becomes  decomposed,  giving 
its  Oxygen  to  the  Potassium  to  be  reconverted  into  Potash,  and  its  Hy- 
drogen to  form  some  Hydrosul',  which  escapes.  The  Potash  which  is 
the  common  solvent,  and  that  which  is  formed,  having  combined  with 
the  Sul',  both  the  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  in  the  form  of  a Hydrate 
and  the  Sesquioxide  of  Antimony  are  precipitated,  with  a little  free 
Sulphur  according  to  the  E.  P.,  and  all  are  perhaps  only  mechanically 
mixed. 

Tests.  The  L.  C.  states  that  it  is  “totally  soluble  in  Nitro-Hvdro  Cl', 
emitting  Hydrosul'.  But  the  E.  C.  more  correctly  states  that  it  is 
tasteless  : 12  times  its  weight  of  Mur',  aided  by  heat,  will  dissolve 
most  of  it,  forming  a colourless  solution,  and  leaving  a little  Sul- 
phur. 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative,  but  uncertain ; in  large  doses,  Emetic. 

D.  gr.  j.— gr.  v. 

/‘harm.  Prep.  Pilulce  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Comp.,  or  Plummer’s 
Pills. 

Glass  of  Antimony  ( Antimonii  Vitrum , L.)  is  prepared  by  par- 
tially roasting  and  fusing  the  Sesquisulph.,  by  which  a portion  of  it  is 
converted  into  Protoxide  of  Antimony.  It  was  formerly  employed 
for  making  Tartar  Emetic,  but  was  an  uncertain  preparation,  and  apt 
to  be  mixed  with  Glass  of  Lead,  and  is  therefore  not  now  used. 

Antimonii  et  Potass.e  Tartras,  D.  Antimonii  Potassio 

Iartras,  L.  Antimonium  (Emeticum,  D.)  Tartaiuzatiim,  E. 
lartrate  ot  Antimony  and  Potash.  Potassio-Tartrate  of  Antimony. 

Tartarized  Antimony.  Tartar  Emetic.  F.  Tartre  emetique. 

G.  Brechwcinstein. 

The  discovery  of  this  salt  is  attributed  to  Mynsicht  (Thesaurus,  &c. 
Hamburgh,  1G.11).  It  is  a double  salt  composed  of  Tartrate  of  Potash 
and  Ditartrate  of  Antimony,  and  was  at  first  made  with  Cream  of 
Tartar  and  Liver  of  Antimony. 

Prop.  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potash  (2  Sb  li  0,  Tar'+K  0 
Tar  +3  Aq._36‘l),  or  Tartar  Emetic,  is  usually  seen  as  a white 
powder,  but  it  crystallizes  readily  from  a saturated  solution  in  tetra- 
hedra  or  in  octoliedra  with  rhombic  bases.  They  are  colourless  and 
transparent,  without  smell,  but  have  a nauseous,  styptic,  and  slightly 
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l'ig.  29.  acid  taste.  Exposed  to  the  air,  they  become 

opaque,  and  covered  with  a white  powder, 
losing  4 or  5 parts  per  cent,  of  weight.  The 
crystals  are  insoluble  in  Alcohol,  but  soluble 
in  proof  Spirit  and  in  Wine,  also  in  about  14 
times  their  weight  of  temperate  and  about 
twice  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  The 
solution  reddens  Litmus,  and.  when  diluted, 
soon  undergoes  decomposition.  Heated,  the 
crystals  decrepitate,  become  charred,  and  leave 
a pyrophoric  alloy  of  Antimony  and  Potas- 
sium. The  solution  is  decomposed  by  the 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  as  well  as  their 
Curbs,  (hence  common  water,  containing  Carb. 
Lime  or  of  Magnesia,  precipitates  the  Oxide 
Antim.) ; likewise  by  strong  acids.  Hydrosul' 
throws  down  the  Antimony  in  the  form  of  an  orange-red  precipitate  of 
Hydrated  Sesquisulph.,  as  do  also  the  Hydrosulphates  of  Ammonia 
and  of  Potash.  The  juices  of  many  plants  also,  and  astringent  decoc- 
tions throw  down  the  Oxide  of  Antimony  and  an  insoluble  compound. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  powder  of  Cinchona  and  of  Galls,  as 
well  as  a decoction  of  the  latter,  prevent  the  emetic  effects  of  Tartarized 
Antimony.  The  decoctions  of  Cinchona,  Kino,  and  Ratanhy  only 
partially  neutralize  its  effects. 

The  Tartrate  of  Potash  and  of  Antimony  is  composed  of  Tar'  3645 
+K  0,  13‘3+Sb  4 0 42-6+Aq.  7*5  = 1 00.  Or,  in  Equivalents: 

1 Eq.  of  Tartrate  of  Potash  Tar'  GG-j-  KO,  48  = 114 

1 Eq.  of  Di  tartrate  of  Antimony  Tar'  66-j-2Sb  140,154=220 

3 Eq.  of  Water  . . . HO  9x3  =27 

361 

Prep.  Various  methods  have  been  adopted  for  preparing  Tartar  Emetic, 
all  of  them  have  for  their  object  to  preparo  from  the  sesquisuiphuret,  a ses- 
quioxido  of  Antimony,  so  that  it  shall  bo  in  a fit  stato  to  combine  with  the 
second  Eq.  of  Tart'  in  Bitart.  Potash.  The  former,  I,,  process  obtained  the 
sesquioxide  from  tlio  Glass  of  Antimony.  The  present  from  a Crocus  of  Anti- 
mony. The  D.  P.  obtain  it  from  a chloride,  by  a process  pronounced  by  M. 
Fleury  as  the  best.  This  lias  been  adopted  by  the  E.  P. 

L.  Take  Sm/uisulphunt  of  Antimony  in  powder  lb  ij.  and  mix  it  thoroughly 
with  bruised  Nile.  Potash  lbij.  then  add  11CV  f^iv.  by  degrees.  Spread  the 
powder  on  an  iron  plate  and  set  it  on  fire.  When  cold  pulverise  what  remains 
very  finely  and  wash  it  frequently  with  boiling  icattr  until  it  is  free  from  taste. 
Mix  the  powder  thus  prepared  with  bruised  Jiitart . Potash  ^xiv.  and  boil  for 
half  an  hour  in  A<].  dcst.  cong.  j.  Strain  the  liquor  while  yet  hot,  and  set  it  asido 
to  crystallize.  Remove  the  lirst  crystals  and  dry  them,  and  lot  the  liquor  again 
evaporate  that  more  crystals  may  form. 

During  the  combustion  in  the  first  part  of  this  process,  the  Oxygen 
of  the  Nitrate  converts  the  Sesquisulph.  into  Sesquioxide  of  Antimony 
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and  Sulphuric  acid.  The  latter  combines  with  the  Potash  set  free,  and 
Sulph.  Potash  is  formed,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Sesquioxide  formed 
combines  with  a part  of  the  Sesquisulphuret,  forming  an  Oxysulphuret 
or  Crocus  of  Antimony.  The  II  Cl'  combines  with  any  free  Potash, 
and  prevents  the  formation  of,  or  decomposes  any,  Sulphuret  of  Potas- 
sium which  may  be  formed.  The  washing  removes  all  these  salts, 
and  leaves  the  Sesquioxide  in  a state  in  which  it  readily  combines 
with  the  Tar'  of  the  Bitart.  Potash. 

The  E.  and  D.  Colleges  direct  a Sesquioxide  to  be  prepared  from  a Scsqui- 
cliloridc  formed  by  tho  action  of  tho  H Cl'  on  the  Sesquisulphuret,  (v.  p.  172) 
Take  of  tho  precipitated  Sesquioxide  xiij.  (Nitro-muriatlc  oxide  of  Antimony  4 
parts,  D.)  and  mix  it  with  Bitart.  Potasli  Jiv.  Jij.  (5  parts  finely  powdered,  D.) 
Add  to  it  Aq.  fjxxvij.,  boil  for  an  hour,  filter  and  crystallize  by  cooling.  Evapo- 
,rate  the  mother  liquor  for  moro  crystals,  which  may  require  to  be  dissolved  again 
and  rccrystallized. 

The  Sesquioxide  of  Antimony  employed  has  adhering  to  it  a little 
of  the  Chloride.  On  being  boiled  in  water,  it  is  resolved  into  Sesqui- 
oxide and  II  Cl'  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water.  The  Sesquioxide 
unites  with  the  Bitart.  Potash,  and  as  the  Tartar  Emetic  crystallizes, 
the  II  Cl'  remains  in  solution  and  retains  any  Iron  or  other  metallic 
impurity  which  may  be  present,  (c.) 

Tests.  As  Tartar  Emetic  in  powder  is  apt  to  be  adulterated,  it  is 
preferable  to  buy  it  in  well-formed  crystals.  In  this  country  it 
is  most  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  Bitart.  Potash  and  Oxide  of  Iron, 
and  with  the  former  most  frequently;  the  latter  gives  it  a yellow 
tinge.  “ Totally  soluble  in  water,  no  Bitart.  Potash  remaining  in  the 
vessel  ; with  Ifydrosul'  a reddish-coloured  precipitate  (Hydrated  Ses- 
quisulphuret of  Antimony)  is  obtained.  Nit' throws  down  a precipi- 
tate (Sesquioxide  of  Antimony),  which  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  it. 
Neither  Chlor.  Barium  (there  being  no  Sulphates),  nor  Nit.  Silver  (no 
Chlorides)  being  added  to  a solution,  precipitates  any  thing.”  L.  P. 
“ It  produces  a white  precipitate  (unless  the  solutions  he  very  dilute) 
with  Nit.  Silver,  soluble  in  excess  of  water."  ( p .)  Entirely  soluble 
in  20  parts  of  water  ; solution  colourless,  and  not  affected  by  solution 
of  Ferrocy.  Potassium  (if  Iron  be  present,  the  solution  will  be  yel- 
lowish, and  become  blue  on  this  addition).  A solution  in  40  parts 
of  water  is  not  affected  hy  its  own  volume  of  a solution  of  8 parts 
of  Acet.  Lead  in  32  parts  of  water  and  15  parts  of  Acet'.  E.  P.  This 
acid  solution  of  Acet.  Lead,  suggested  by  M.  Henry  and  adopted  by 
the  E.  P.,  is  so  delicate  as  to  detect  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  Bitart. 
Potash  ; but  Dr.  C.  states  that  he  has  experienced  some  difficulties  in 
using  this  test. 

Inc.  Acids,  alkalis,  and  their  Carbs. ; some  of  the  earths,  and  me- 
tals, and  their  oxides  ; Lime-water,  Chlor.  Calcium,  and  Acetates  of 
Lead  ; vegetable  infusions,  and  decoctions,  as  of  Cinchona,  Catechu,  &c. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant  poison,  Alterative,  Diaphoretic  and  Expec- 
torant, Nauseating  Sudorific,  Emetic,  Contra-Stimulant.  Eat.  Coun- 
ter-Irritant, Rubefacient. 
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D.  Alterative,  gr.  T'(T  to  $.  Diaphoretic  and  Expectorant,  gr.  J to  -J. 
Nauseating  Sudorific,  gr.  £ to  £ . Emetic,  gr.  j. — gr.  ij.  diluted. 
Contra-Stimulant,  gr.  j. — gr.  iij.  every  2 or  3 hours. 

Antidotes.  Excite  vomiting  by  mechanical  irritation  in  the  fauces, 
or  with  draughts  of  warm  water;  or  use  the  stomach  pump.  The 
best  antidotes  are  astringent  vegetable  decoctions  or  infusions,  as  of 
Gall-nuts  or  of  Cinchona,  as  these  form  insoluble  Tannates  with  the 
Sesquioxide  of  Antimony. 

Vinum  Antimonh  Potassio-Tartratis,  L.  Vinum  Antimo- 
niale,  E.  Liquor  Tartari  Emetici,  D.  Antimonial  Wine. 
Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Take  Potassio-Tartrate  of  Antimony  (Tartar  Emetic,  E.)  3ij. 
(3j.  D.)  dissolve  it  in  Sherry  Wine  Oj.  (Dissolve  tlie  Tartrate  in  Aq.  dost,  boil- 
ing by  measure  jviij.,  filter  and  add  to  the  liquid,  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine  by 
measure  Jy.  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative  and  Diaphoretic  and  Emetic. 

D.  IT^x. — f5ij.  every  3 hours.  Each  ft;  contains  2 grs.  of  Tartar 
Emetic,  f^fi  or  fjj.  may  be  given  in  f3j.  doses,  or  a teaspoonful 
every  S or  10  minutes,  to  act  as  an  Emetic. 

Ltnguentum  Antimonii  Potassio-Tartratis,  L.  U.  Antimo- 
niai-e,  E.  U.  Tartari  Emetici,  D.  Tartar  Emetic  Ointment. 
Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Take  Potossio-  Ta  rtrate  of  Antimony  rubbed  Jj.  [(5j.  D.)  (Tar- 
tar Emetic  in  very  fine  powder  gj.  E.)]  Lard  (Axunge,  E.)  ^iv.  (prepared  Hog’s 
Lard  3j.  D.)  Mix.  (Rub  the  salt  into  a very  fine  powder  (Hub  them  carefully 
into  a smooth  and  uniform  mass,  E.)  then  mix  with  the  Lard.) 

Action.  Uses.  Counter-Irritant.  3 Is.  applied  twice  a day  by  fric- 
tion on  the  skin,  produces  a pustular  eruption. 

Hydrargyrum,  L.  E.  D. 

Argentum  viimnt  ct  liquidum.  Mercury.  Quicksilver.  F.  Mercurc. 
Vif-argent.  G.  Quecksilber. 

Mercury  (Hg=’202),  or  Quicksilver,  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
The  Romans  seem  to  have  employed  it  as  a medicine  externally  (p.133), 
as  did  the  Arabs ; but  the  Hindoos  were  probably  the  first  to  prescribe  I 
it  internally.  (t>.  p.  191.)  It  is  found  in  China,  at  Almaden  in  Spain,  J 
and  Idria  in  Carniola,  and  likewise  in  South  America.  It  occurs  oc-  1 
casionally  in  metallic  globules ; usually  as  the  native  Bisulpliuret  or 
Cinnabar ; combined  with  Silver,  forming  a Native  Amalgam;  or  with 
Chlorine,  as  in  Horn  Mercury.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Sul-  I 
phuret  by  distillation  with  Lime  or  with  Iron,  which  combining  with  i 
the  Sulphur,  the  metal  distils  over  and  is  condensed. 

Prop.  Mercury  is  remarkable  among  metals  for  existing  as  a liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  for  its  silver-like  colour  and  lustre.  It  < 
is  without  taste  or  smell.  Sp.  Gr.  13’5C8.  Freezes  at  — 40°  ; crys- 
tallizes in  octohcdrn,  becomes  malleable,  and  has  a Sp.  Gr.  of  14  from  | 
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the  contraction.  It  boils  at  660°,  and  is  converted  into  colourless 
vapour  of  great  density.  According  to  Faraday,  it  is  converted  into 
vapour  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  except 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  when  it  slowly  combines  with  Oxygen,  and  forms 
the  Red  or  Binoxide,  and  a greyish  powder  (Black  Oxide  or  iEthiops 
per  se),  which  is  considered  by  some  to  be  Protoxide,  and  by  others  a 
Suboxide.  By  increase  of  heat,  the  Oxygen  is  expelled.  Mercury 
combines  with  both  Chlorine  and  Bromine  in  two,  and  with  Iodine  in 
three  proportions  ; with  Sulphur  it  forms  a black  and  a red  Sulphurct. 
It  unites  with  several  metals,  especially  Gold,  Silver,  Lead,  Tin, 
Bismuth,  Zinc,  which  it  dissolves,  and  with  which  it  forms  amalgams. 
Cyanogen  unites  with  it  into  a Bicyanide  (or  Cyanuret)  of  Mercury. 
All  the  acids  combine  with  its  Oxides  and  form  salts,  the  Nitric  acid 
most  easily,  even  diluted  and  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Solutions  of 
these  may  be  decomposed  by  introducing  into  them  a piece  of  clean 
Copper,  on  which  a thin  layer  of  Mercury  will  become  deposited. 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  will  throw  down  a black  Sulphuret  of  Mer- 
cury. Caustic  Potash  or  Soda  will  give  a grey  precipitate  with  the 
salts  of  the  Protoxide,  and  a reddish-yellow  one  with  those  of  the 
Peroxide.  Ammonia,  on  the  contrary,  deposits  double  salts,  as  in 
Hydrarg.  Ammonio  Chloridum.  Most  of  these  compounds  will  be 
treated  of  in  the  following  pages. 

Tests.  Mercury  may  be  adulterated  with  Lead,  Tin,  or  Bismuth,  &c. 
when  it  loses  its  lustre,  especially  if  shaken.  “ A globule  moved 
along  a sheet  of  paper,  leaves  no  trail,”  E.,  indicating  that  these  are 
not  present ; but  pure  Mercury,  if  moist,  will  form  this  trail.  “ En- 
tirely vaporizable  ; soluble  in  dil.  Nit',  but  not  in  boiling  II  Cl' ; the 
latter,  after  being  boiled  with  it  and  cooled,  is  neither  coloured  nor 
precipitated  by  HydrosuT.  Sp.  Gr.  13-5.”  L.  “ Pure  Sul'  agitated 
with  it,  evaporates  when  heated  without  leaving  any  residuum.”  The 
several  metals  may  be  distinguished  by  their  respective  tests. 

Hydrargyrum  Puripicatum,  D. 

I hc  Mercury  of  commerce  is  now  usually  pure  enough  for  Pharma- 
ceutic purposes  ; but  the  D.  P.  has  a formula  for  its  purification. 

Prep.  Mercury  6 parts ; distil  4 parts  with  a gontlo  heat.  Better  to  distil  with 
Iron-filings  and  receive  in  water. 


Preparations  of  Mercury. 

Though  Mercury,  in  its  metallic  state,  is  considered  to  be  inert, 
there  are  several  valuable  preparations  in  which  the  principal  portion 
of  it  exists  chiefly  in  that  state.  In  these,  the  Mercuiy,  by  long  tritu- 
ration with  dry  powders,  viscid  confections,  or  greasy  substances, 
gradually  loses  its  fluidity  and  metallic  lustre,  and  becomes  what  is 
called  extinct  or  killed.  It  is,  in  fact,  reduced  to  a dark  grey  mass,  in 
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which,  when  moist  and  well-prepared,  globules  cannot  be  distinguished 
even  with  a magnifier  of  moderate  powers.  But  although  a portion 
of  the  Mercury  is  oxidized,  the  greater  portion,  though  finely  divided, 
is  in  a metallic  state ; for  if  rubbed  on  Silver  or  Gold,  the  white 
mercurial  stain  will  readily  be  displayed. 


Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta,  L.  E.  D. 

Mercury  with  Chalk.  Mercurius  Alkalizata. 

Prop.  A heavy  powder  of  a greyish  colour ; without  smell ; has  a 
sb'ght  metallic  and  chalky  taste  ; insoluble  in  water,  but  its  Carbonate 
of  Lime  is  readily  acted  on  by  acids. 

Prep.  L.  E.  Bub  Mercury  jiij.  (2  parts,  E.)  and  Prepared  ChaUc  jv.  (1  part,  E.) 
until  globules  are  no  longer  visible,  L.  Triturate  the  Mercury  with  Manna 
2 parts,  adding  a few  drops  of  water  to  impart  the  consistence  of  syrup.  When 
the  globules  disappear  add  nn  eighth  of  tho  Chalk,  continuing  the  trituration. 
When  the  mixture  is  complete  add  16  parts  of  hot  water ; agitate,  and  when 
the  sediment  has  fallen,  pour  off  the  liquid  ; repeat  the  washing  once  and  again, 
to  remove  all  the  Manna.  While  the  sediment  is  moist  mix  with  it  the  rest  of 
the  Chalk,  and  dry  the  powder  on  blotting  paper. 

D.  Prepare  like  Hydrargyrum  cum  Magnesia,  substituting  precipitated  Carbo- 
nate of  Lime  for  Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 

The  extinction  of  the  Mercury  is  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  the 
Manna  and  water.  The  great  part  of  the  metal  is  only  minutely  sub- 
divided. Some  think  that  a portion  is  converted  into  a Suboxide, 
and  Mr.  Phillips  states  (Transl.  of  Pharm.)  that  he  has  found  a 
small  portion  of  Binoxide  of  Mercury.  That  it  is  not  in  the  state  of 
the  Protoxide  is  inferred  from  its  not  being  acted  on  by  Acetic',  which 
dissolves  away  the  whole  of  the  Chalk.  Dr.  Nevins  has  proved 
satisfactorily  that  a little  (about  J a grain  in  100  grains  of  the  Hy- 
drarg.  c.  Creta)  is  in  the  state  of  Protoxide.  Dr.  N.  dissolved  away 
the  Chalk  with  H Cl',  and  thus  converted  the  Oxide,  if  any  were  pre- 
sent, into  Chloride  of  Mercury.  After  washing,  the  residue  urns 
digested  in  dil.  Nit'  to  remove  metallic  Mercury  and  the  white  pow- 
der or  Chloride  left.  This  became  black  when  touched  with  Liq. 
Potassaa,  &c.  ( P.  J.  i v.  412.) 

Tests.  Part  is  evaporated  by  heat ; what  remains  is  colourless  and 
totally  soluble  in  Ac'  with  effervescence  : this  solution  is  not  coloured 
by  Hydrosul'.  The  ingredients  can  scarcely  be  so  diligently  triturated 
as  that  no  globules  shall  be  visible.  L. 

Jnc.  Acids  and  acid  salts,  Sulphates,  Acetate  of  Lead. 

Action.  Uses.  Mild  Alterative  and  Cathartic,  also  Antacid. 

D.  gr.  v. — 3 ft.  for  adults  ; gr.  ij. — gr.  v.  for  children,  in  powder  or 
some  viscid  substance. 
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Hydrargyrum  cum  Magnesia,  D. 

Prep.  Rub  together  Purified  Mercury  and  Manna  ait  2 parts,  Carb.  Magnesia 
1 part.  Follow  the  direction  of  the  E.  P.  for  making  Hydrarg.  c.  Creta,  as  the 
directions  of  the  D.  P.  for  making  the  present  preparation  have  been  adopted 
with  the  substitution  of  Carb.  of  Lime  for  Carb.  Magnesia. 

Action.  Uses.  Similar  to  the  former.  The  Magnesia  will  make  it 
more  laxative  in  cases  of  acidity  ; but  it  is  seldom  employed. 


Pilulas  Hydrargyri,  L.  E.  D. 

Pills  of  Mercury.  Pilula  Cecrulca.  Blue  Pill. 

These  form  a mass  of  a bluish  colour  and  soft  texture,  in  which 
most  of  the  Mercury  is  minutely  subdivided  and  a small  portion 
oxidized. 

Prep.  E.E.D.  Rub  together  Mercury  5ij.  (2parts,E.)  and  Confection  af  Red 
Rose  5MJ.  (3  parts,  E.  D.)  till  globules  can  no  longer  be  seen.  Then  add  Liquorice 
bruised  5j.  [(in  powder,  E.)  (extract  of,  in  powder  1 part,  D.)  Beat  the  whole 
till  incorporated.  (Divide  the  mass  into  5 grain  pills,  E.) 

Steam  power  is  now  usually  employed,  which  is  an  advantage,  as 
the  efficacy  of  the  pill  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  extinction 
is  carried.  It  has  been  proposed  to  effect  this  by  means  of  stearine, 
and  then  to  add  the  Rose  Confection.  It  ought  to  display  no  globules 
when  rubbed  on  paper.  Dr.  Nevins  has  shown,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Hydrarg.  c.  Creta,  that  a small  portion,  about  J gr.  in  100  grs.  of  the 
Pill,  is  in  the  state  of  an  Oxide.  (P.  J.  iv.  412.)  If  washed  with 
boiling  water,  this  ought  to  give  no  indications  of  Sul'  with  Chloride 
of  Barium,  as  acid  is  sometimes  added  to  heighten  the  colour  of  the 
Confection. 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative,  Cathartic.  Employed  to  affect  the  sys- 
tem with  Mercury. 

D.  gr.  iij.— — v.,  or  even  gr.  xv.,  to  act  as  a purgative,  gr.  v.,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  are  prescribed  to  induce  salivation,  sometimes  con- 
joined with  a little  Opium,  to  prevent  the  Mercurial  acting  on  the 
bowels.  Three  grs.  of  the  Pill  contain  1 gr.  of  Mercury. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  (E.  D.)  fortius,  L. 

Mercurial  or  Blue  Ointment.  F.  Onguent  Mercuriel  double. 

Mercury  seems  to  have  been  employed  medicinally  by  the  Romans. 
Pliny  says  that  Mercury  is  poisonous,  “ unless,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  an  unction  on  the  belly,  when  it  will  stay 
bloody  fluxes.”  (Holland's  Transl.  lib.  33.  c.  8.)  It  was  subsequently 
employed  by  the  Arabs,  and  thence  re-introduced  into  European  prac- 
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tice.  It  is  called  Ung.  Hydrarg.  fortius,  L.  P.,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  next  preparation. 

Prep.  L.  E.  ]>.  Take  Mercury  lt>ij.  lard~,xxiiy  Swt  Jj.  (Purified  Mercury  and 
prepared  Hog's  Lard  equal  parts,  D.)  llub  the  Mercury  with  the  Suet  and  a 
little  of  the  Lard  (in  a marble  or  iron  mortal-,  1).)  until  globules  can  no  longer 
be  seen.  Add  tho  rest  of  the  Lard  and  mix.  (This  ointment  is  not  well  prepared 
if  metallic  globules  can  be  seen  in  it  with  a magnifier  of  four  powers.  It  may  be 
diluted  at  pleasure  with  2 or  3 times  its  weight  of  Axunge,  E.) 

Trituration  produces  extinction  of  the  Mercurial  globules,  and  with 
this  some  degree  of  oxidation.  This  has  been  denied  by  some  skilful 
experimentalists  ; but,  as  it  depends  upon  the  mode  and  extent  to 
which  the  trituration  has  been  carried,  the  oxidation  may  not  be  ob- 
served when  the  trituration  has  been  less  effective.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  simple  trituration  is  not  sufficient,  for  globules  con- 
tinue to  be  observed  with  a magnifier  of  four  or  five  powers.  The 
complete  extinction  is  best  effected  by  the  assistance  of  steam  power, 
and  by  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air,  and  tritu- 
rating occasionally ; so  that  the  operation  is  not  completed  for  some 
weeks  : also  by  triturating  the  mixture  with  some  old  Mercurial  oint- 
ment, or,  as  Soubeiran  likewise  recommends,  with  Lard  that  has  been 
exposed  in  thin  layers  in  cellars  from  fifteen  days  to  some  months. 

M.  Guibourt  and  Messrs.  Vogel  and  Boullay  assert  that,  according 
to  their  experiments,  the  Mercury  in  the  above  Ointment  remains  in 
a metallic  state,  as  does  Mr.  Watt  (in  The  Chemist,  No.  13).  M. 
Guibourt  found  only  a 500th  part  of  the  Ointment  to  consist  of  an 
Oxide  of  Mercury  combined  with  a fatty  acid.  Dr.  Christison,  how- 
ever, states  that  for  the  last  eight  years  he  has  never  failed  to  detect  a 
sensible  proportion  of  Oxide.  On  melting  the  ointment  in  a long  tube, 
there  is  obtained  a short  column  of  Mercury  at  the  bottom,  and  a long 
superstratum  of  yellowish,  almost  perfectly  transparent  oil.  This, 
even  when  filtered,  becomes  intensely  black  with  Sulphuretted  Hydro- 
gen ; and  if  agitated  with  successive  portions  of  dil.  Ac'  at  150°,  an 
acid  liquor  is  obtained,  which  gives  a copious  black  precipitate  of  Sul- 
phnret  of  Mercury  with  the  same  reagent.  Hence,  Mercury  must  be 
present  in  the  form  of  an  Oxide  combined  with  a fatty  acid,  and  Dr. 
C.  calculates  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  ointment, 
or  a fiftieth  of  the  Mercury  used.  Mr.  Donovan  many  years  since 
proved  that  the  superior  stratum  of  melted  ointment  which  contained 
only  one-fifth  of  the  original  Mercury,  was  as  energetic  as  ever  in 
producing  the  effects  of  Mercury.  He  therefore  conceived  it  as  con- 
sisting partly  of  uncombined  metal  and  lard,  and  partly  of  a chemical 
compound  of  the  Protoxide  and  Lard  : to  the  latter  portion  alone  he 
attributed  any  medicinal  efficacy.  Dr.  Paris,  long  since,  in  his  Phar- 
macologia,  recommended  the  adoption  of  Mr.  D.’s  ointment  made  with 
the  Oxide  of  Mercury.  Dr.  Christison  also  concludes  that  the  small 
proportion  of  Oxide  either  present  at  first,  or  formed  during  the  pro- 
cess of  rubbing  the  Ointment  into  the  skin,  is  the  oidy  active’part  of 
the  Mercury. 
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Tests.  Mercurial  Ointment  is  apt  to  be  carelessly  made,  or  with  too 
little  Mercury.  Its  colour  should  be  compared  with  that  of  some 
genuine  Ointment.  Its  Sp.  Gr.  178,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Pereira, 
should  be  ascertained.  When  rubbed  on  paper,  no  globules  should  be 
visible  with  a magnifier  of  four  powers;  though  innumerable  ones  may 
be  seen  with  a powerful  microscope,  as  represented  in  P.  J.  iii.  399. 
The  fatty  matter  may  be  separated  by  means  of  boiling  water  or 
Ether,  &c.,  and  the  residual  mercury  weighed. 

Action.  Uses.  Rubbed  on  the  skin,  or  taken  internally,  affects  the 
constitution  with  Mercury,  as  indicated  by  salivation.  Useful  dress- 
ing to  Syphilitic  and  other  sores. 

D.  Contains  equal  parts  of  Mercury  and  Lard  with  Suet.  3fi- — 3j. 
rubbed  morning  and  evening  or  more  frequently,  on  the  inside  of  the 
thighs  or  arms,  or  elsewhere,  will  speedily  salivate.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  warm  and  in  the  same  clothing,  the  hand  of  the  operator  being 
protected  with  bladder,  &c.  On  the  Continent,  grs.  ij. — v.  made  into 
pills  with  Liquorice,  salivate  speedily.  The  practice  is  therefore  wor- 
thy of  adoption  in  extreme  cases,  especially  in  hot  climates. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Mitius,  L.  D.  Milder  Mercurial 
Ointment. 

Prep.  L.  Mix  together  strong  Mercurial  Ointment  Ibj.  and  Lard  Ibij.  D.  To 
bo  made  with  twice  as  much  Lard  as  the  last.  E.  P.  v.  supra. 

Action.  Uses.  Generally  employed  as  a dressing  to  ulcers.  3j. 
Mercury  in  3vj.  of  Ointment. 

Ceratum  Hydrargyri  Compositum,  L.  Compound  Cerate  of 
Mercury. 

Prep.  Hub  together  stronger  Ointment  of  Mercury,  Soap  Cemte  aa  jiv.  Cam- 
phor jj.  till  incorporated. 

Action.  Uses.  Applied  to  chronic  enlargements  of  the  joints,  and  to 
disperse  indolent  tumours. 

Linimentum  Hydrargyri  CoMrosiTUM,  L.  Compound  Liniment 
of  Mercury. 

Prep.  Hub  Camphor  jj.  with  Rallied  Spirit  f 5 j.  then  add  Lard  and  the 
stronger  Ointment  of  Mercury  aa  jiv.  still  rubbing.  Gradually  pour  in  Solution 
of  Ammonia  t jiv.  Mix  the  whole. 

Action.  Uses.  A liquid  form  of  Mercurial  Ointment  combined 
with  stimulants,  and,  like  the  last  preparation,  employed  to  promote 
absorption,  and  hence  to  discuss  indolent  tumours,  &c.  ; sometimes  to 
excite  salivation  more  readily,  by  its  stimulant  action  on  the  lym- 
phatics. 

Emplastrum  Hydrargyri,  L.  E.  Mercurial  Plaster. 

Sulphur  gr.  viij.  to  Olive  Oil  fxj.  stirring  till  they  unite.  (Rosin  jj. 
2v.T?m  , 1 ,m  . t0Betl'er  and  let  cool,  E.)  Triturate  with  these  Mercury 
tjiij.  till  the  globules  disappear.  Add  gradually  Plaster  Of  Lead  jxij.  (Litharge 
Plaster  jvj.  E.)  melted  with  a gentle  heat.  Mix. 
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In  the  L.  process  Sulphuretted  Oil  is  first  produced,  and  a little 
Sulphuret  of  Mercury  is  afterwards  formed,  with  most  of  the  metal 
mechanically  subdivided.  The  E.P.  substitutes  Resin  for  the  Sulphur. 

Action.  Uses.  Applied  as  a plaster,  it  stimulates  the  lymphatics  of 
the  part,  whether  this  be  a chronically  enlarged  joint,  or  node,  glan- 
dular enlargement,  or  chronically  diseased  liver  or  spleen. 

Empl.  Ammoniaci  (et  IIydrargyri,  E.)  cum  IIydrargyro,  L.  D. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Add  Sulphur  gr.  viij.  gradually  to  Olive  Oil  fjj.  previously 
heated,  stirring  till  they  unite  (the  D.  C.  orders  common  Turpentine  3ij.  instead 
of  the  Sulphur  aud  Oil).  Triturate  Mercury  ^iij.  with  tliese  till  the  globules  dis- 
appear. Add  gradually  pure  Gum  Ammoniac  Ibj.  melted.  Mix  carefully.  (Rub 
with  a gentle  heat  till  the  ingredients  unite,  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  Similar  in  its  effects  to  the  last,  but  usually  consi- 
dered more  effective.  Applied  to  discuss  enlargements  of  glands  and 
joints,  or  to  indolent  tumours. 

Hydrargyri  Oxyduiu,  (Nigrum,  D.)  L. 

Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  Mercury.  Suboxide  of  some  Chemists.  Hy- 
drargyri Orcydum  cinercum.  F.  Protoxide  de  Mercure.  G.  Queck- 

silberoxydul. 

The  Oxide  or  Protoxide  (Hg  0—210)  of  Mercury  is  a dark  grey 
powder,  devoid  of  taste  and  smell;  heavy;  Sp.  Gr.  IO'G.9 ; insoluble 
in  water;  easily  decomposed  by  light,  and  by  a heat  even  of  212°, 
being  resolved  into  metallic  Mercury  and  some  Binoxide,  when  it  be- 
comes of  a yellowish  or  olive  hue.  Dissipated  at  600°.  Readily  dis- 
solved by  Acetic'  or  by  dil.  Nit',  from  which  it  will  be  again  precipi- 
tated by  the  alkalis.  When  pure,  insol.  in  H.  Cl' ; but  this  acid  or 
the  soluble  Chlorides  will  give  a white  precipitate  (Calomel)  in  solu- 
tions of  its  salts.  A small  portion  of  this  Oxide  has  been  detected  in 
Hydrarg.  c.  Creta,  Pil.  Ilydrarg.  and  Ung.  Hydrargyri.  Comp.  Hg 
96-2,  0 3-8  = 100. 

Prep.  L.  D.  Mix  Chlor.  Mercury  (5 j.  (Sublimed  Calomel  1 part,  D.)  with  Lime 
Water,  C.  j.  (Water  of  Caustic  Potash  4 parts  made  warm,  D.)  Set  by,  and 
when  the  Oxide  has  subsided  pour  off  the  liquor.  (Triturate  together  till  a black 
Oxide  is  obtained,  D.)  Wash  frequently  with  Aq.  Jest,  till  nothing  alkaline  can 
be  perceived.  Dry  the  Oxide  wrapped  in  bibulous  paper  in  the  air.  (With  a 
medium  heat,  D.) 

In  the  L.  process,  the  Chlorine  of  the  Calomel  combines  with  the 
Calcium,  and  in  that  of  the  D.  P.  with  Potassium : in  one  case  Chlor. 
Calcium  is  formed,  and  in  the  other,  Chlor.  Potassium,  which  remain 
in  solution ; while  in  both  cases  Oxide  of  Mercury  is  precipitated ; but 
a little  Calomel  often  remains  undecomposed.  Mr.  Donovan  recom- 
mends that  the  Liq.  Potass®  should  be  cold  and  in  excess,  the  decom- 
position rapid,  and  that  the  drying  take  place  in  a dark  place. 

Tests.  L.  “By  heat  it  is  entirely  dissipated,  and  is  totally  soluble 
in  Acet'.”  Anything  insoluble  will  be  impurity.  “ Digested  for  a short 
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time  with  Dil.  H Cl'  and  strained,  neither  solution  of  Potash  nor  of 
Oxal.  Ammonia  throws  down  anything."  Die  Potash  would  throw 
down  any  Binoxide  that  had  been  dissolved  as  a yellow  precipitate, 
and  the  Oxalate  any  Lime  that  the  acid  had  taken  up. 

Action.  Uses.  Mild  Mercurial ; but  uncertain  in  composition,  and 
therefore  seldom  if  ever  used  internally.  Mr.  Donovan  recommended 
it  to  be  employed  for  making  Ung.  Hydrargyri. 

1).  gr.  j. — v.  Employed  sometimes  in  fumigations.  Externally 
as  an  Ointment,  1 part  to  3 or  5 of  Lard ; or  as  a Lotion  in  the  Black 
Wash  (Lotio  Nigra),  prepared  by  mixing  Calomel  3j.  with  Lime- 
water  Oj.,  and  shaken  up  when  used. 

Hydrargyri  Binoxydum,  L.  Hydrargyri  Oxydum  rubrum,  D. 

Binoxide  of  Mercury.  Red  and  Peroxide  of  Mercury.  Oxide  of 

Mercury  of  some  chemists.  Calcined  Mercury.  F.  Deutoxide  de 

Mercure.  G.  Rothes  Quecksilberoxyd. 

The  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury  (Ilg  0„  =‘218)  has  long  been  employed 
in  medicine,  being  one  of  the  preparations  which  was  known  to  Geber. 

Prop.  Binoxide  Mercury,  prepared  by  calcination,  is  in  red  scales, 
but  if  by  the  following  formula,  is  an  orange-red  powder,  without 
smell,  but  having  a disagreeable  metallic  taste.  Sp.  Gr.  about  ll'O. 
Nearly  insoluble  in  water.  “When  very  carefully  prepared  from  the 
Nitrate,  and  boiled  in  five  successive  portions  of  distilled  water,  the 
water  constantly  contains  about  the  same  quantity  of  Mercury,  and 
quite  enough  of  it  to  give  a black  precipitate  with  Hydrosul'  a grey 
precipitate  with  Protochlor.  Tin,  and  a yellow  one  with  Bichromate 
Potash.  Its  solubility  in  boiling  water  is  one  grain  in  ftjxvj.  or  about  a 
7000th.”  (c.)  Dr.  Barker  also  found  0'62  parts  soluble  in  1000  of  water. 
It  is  decomposed  by  light  and  heat,  changing  colour,  and  at  a heat 
below  redness  giving  out  Oxygen,  the  Mercury  becoming  sublimed. 
It  is  readily  dissolved  by  Nit'  and  H Cl',  also  by  Ac'  and  Hydro- 
cyanic'. Comp.  Hg  9 2 '7+0  7‘3  = 1 00. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  various  methods,  and  no  less  than  three  of 
them  are  adopted  in  the  Plmrmacopieias.  The  oldest  is  very  tedious, 
and  probably  now  never  employed,  though  still  retained  in  the  D.  P. 

Prep.  D.  Put  into  a glass  vessel  with  a broad  bottom  and  narrow  mouth 
Puri)lal  Mercury  q.  8.  Expose  to  a heat  of  about  600°  F.  till  all  is  converted, 
into  red  scales. 

Here  the  Mercury  is  sublimed  and  oxidized  by  the  Oxygen  of  the 
air,  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  then  condensed  in  the  long  and  nar- 
row-necked bottle,  reddish  scales  being  slowly  formed. 

Prep.  L.  Dissolve  Bichlor.  Mercury  Jiv.  in  Aq.  deat.  Ovj.,  filter  and  add  Llq. 
Potome  fjxxviij.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  wash  the  powder  thrown  down  in  Aq. 
deat.  till  nothing  alkaline  can  bo  perceived.  Dry  with  a gentle  heat. 

The  2 Eq.  of  Cl  of  the  Bichlor.  take  2 of  Potassium  from  the  Pot- 
ash, when  2 Eq.  of  Bichlor.  Potassium  are  formed,  and  remain  dissolved. 
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The  2 Eq.  of  0 separated  from  the  Potassium  combine  with  the  single 
Eq.  of  Mercury  of  the  decomposed  Bichlor.,  and  the  whole  becomes 
precipitated  as  Binoxide  of  Mercury.  Or  we  may  suppose  the  water 
to  he  decomposed,  and  its  elements  combining  with  those  of  the  Bi- 
chloride, a Hydrochlorate  of  the  Binoxide  of  Mercury  to  be  formed. 
On  the  addition  of  the  Potash,  which  should  be  in  excess,  this  will 
combine  with  the  Id  Cl',  and  the  Binoxide  combined  with  water  is 
separated  as  a yellow-coloured  Hydrate.  This,  when  dried  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  becomes  orange  coloured  and  anhydrous. 

Tests.  L.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  Oxygen,  and  Mercury  is  left 
in  globules,  or  is  entirely  dispersed.  (Brick-dust,  or  the  Oxides  of 
Iron  or  of  Lead  will  be  left.)  Does  not  emit  Nitrous  vapours  when 
heated ; is  entirely  soluble  in  H Cl'.  AVater  in  which  it  is  boiled  or 
washed  yields  no  precip.  to  Lime-water  (showing  that  no  Corrosive 
Sublimate  is  present),  or  to  Ilydrosul'  &c.  But  this  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect, according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Christison.  (y.  supra.) 

Hydrargyri  Nitiuco-Oxydum,  L.  Oxydum  Rubrum,  E. 

Oxydum  Nitricum,  D.  Nitric  Oxide  of  Mercury.  Red  preci- 
pitated Mercury,  or  Red  Precipitate. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Take  Mercury  tbiij.  [(vviij.  E.)  (jij.  D.)]  Nitric'  tbifi.  and  Aq. 
dost.  Oij.  [(Dil. Nit' dens.  1280  f3v.E.)  (Dil.  Nit' by  measure ^iij.  D.)]  Dissolve 
the  Mercury  in  the  acid  in  a proper  (glass,  D.)  vessel  with  a gentle  heat  (gradu- 
ally increasing,  D.)  Evaporate  the  liquid  and  pulverize  the  residuum.  (Evapo- 
rate till  a dry  white  salt  is  left,  E.)  (Triturate  this  with  the  rest  of  the  Mercury 
till  a fine  uniform  powder  be  obtained,  E.)  Put  this  into  a very  shallow  (porce- 
lain, E.)  vessel  and  apply  a gontlo  heat,  (constantly  stirring,  E.)  gradually  in- 
creasing, till  red  vapours  (acid  fumes,  E.)  cease  to  be  evolved.  (The  residuum 
be  converted  into  red  scales,  D.) 

From  the  proportions  of  Mercury  and  acid  employed,  a Nitrate  of 
Perox.  Mercury  is  first  formed,  (v.  p.  202.)  This,  for  economy  both 
of  time  and  acid,  is  in  the  E.  P.  converted  into  a Nitrate  of  the  Pro- 
toxide, by  trituration  with  the  rest  of  the  Mercury.  AArhen  heated, 
the  Nit'  becoming  decomposed,  a part  of  it  escapes  in  Nitrous  fumes, 
and  a part  gives  its  Oxygen  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  Mercury  into 
the  Binoxide  of  an  orange-red  colour ; and,  according  to  variations  in 
the  process,  it  is  obtained  in  orange-red  powder  or  in  bright  red  scales. 
But  these  are  valuable  only  as  indications  of  the  mode  in  which  it  has 
been  made.  The  Oxide  prepared  in  this  manner  contains  a little  Nit', 
and  is  usually  considered  more  acrid  than  the  other  fonus.  But  when 
carefully  prepared,  the  quantity  of  Nit'  is  very  small,  and  the  prepara- 
tion is  essentially  only  Binoxide  of  Mercury. 

Tests.  On  the  application  of  heat,  no  Nitrous  vapour  is  emitted,  L. 
E.  (Any  Nitrate  will  be  decomposed,  and  evolve  Nitrous  fumes.) 
Decomposed  and  entirely  sublimed.  (Any  Red  Lead  will  be  left.) 
Completely  soluble  in  Mur',  E.  Neither  Lime-water  nor  Ilydrosul' 
throws  down  anything  from  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  boiled.  L. 
The  Lime-water  will  detect  any  Calomel,  but  as  a small  portion  of 
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this  Oxide  is  soluble  in  boiling  Aq.  ( v . supra),  the  Hydrosul'  will  al- 
ways give  a black  precipitate. 

A ction.  Uses.  Irritant,  Stimulant.  As  a powder  sprinkled  over 
indolent  ulcers,  or  as  a Caustic  to  repress  exuberant  granulations.  A 
Lotion  commonly  called  Ye/low  Wash,  formed  in  the  proportion  of  gr. 

1 — 2 of  Calomel  to  f$j.  of  Lime-water,  which  contains  Chlor.  Calcium  in 
solution  and  a precipitate  of  yellow  Hydrated  Binoxide,  is  prescribed 
in  similar  cases,  and  should  be  used  only  when  shaken  up.  The  Bin- 
oxide  has  been  given  internally  in  doses  of  \ to  1 grain  in  pills,  but 
is  objectionable. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitrico-Oxydi,  L.  Ung.  Oxidi 

Hydrargyri,  E.  U.  Hydrarg.  Oxydi  Nitrici,  D.  Bed 

Precipitate  Ointment. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Take  Fitrico  Oxide  of  Mercury  (Red  Oxide,  E.)  ~J.  Lard  (pre- 
pared Hog’s,  r>.)  Jvj.  (Axunge  jviij.  E.)  While  Wax  Jij.  L.  I).  Melt  the  Lard 
in  the  Wax,  add  the  Oxide  in  very  line  powder.  Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly. 
(Triturate  the  Oxide  and  Axunge  into  a uniform  mass,  E.) 

This  Ointment,  when  fresh  made,  is  of  a bright  scarlet  colour ; but 
the  Oxide  by  degrees  undergoes  decomposition,  ns  is  evident  from  the 
colour  changing  first  to  a greyish-red  and  then  to  a bluish-grey. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  applied  to  indolent  sores,  and  to  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  eye-lids. 

Hydrargyri  Iodidum,  L. 

Iodide  or  Protiodidc  of  Mercury.  Subiodide  of  some  Chemists. 

F.  Proto-Iodure  de  Mercure.  G.  Quecksilberiodur. 

Iodide  of  Mercury  (Ilg  1=328)  has  been  only  recently  introduced 
into  medicine,  its  employment  having  been  first  indicated  by  M. 
Coindet.  It  occurs  as  a heavy  greenish-yellow  powder,  sublimed  by 
heat,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  Alcohol,  also  in  a watery  solution  of 
Chlor.  Sodium,  by  which  it  is  easily  separated  from  the  Biniodidc; 
soluble  in  Ether  and  acids.  It  is  decomposed  by  light,  reddened  by- 
heat,  but  becoming  yellow  on  cooling.  By  a higher  degree  of  heat  it 
is  resolved  into  metallic  Mercury  and  the  red  Iodide.  Comp.  Ilg. 
55-54-1  -14-5  = 100. 

Prep.  Rub  together  Mercury  3 j.  ami  Iodine  5V.  adding  gradually  Alcohol  q.  s. 
till  the  globules  disappear-  tv  ith  a gentle  beat  dry*  the  powder  immediately  out 
of  access  of  light.  Keep  in  well-closed  bottles. 

The  Mercury  and  Iodine  being  mixed  in  equivalent  proportions, 
and  triturated,  considerable  heat  is  produced,  and  sometimes  even  ex- 
plosion ; the  Alcohol  is  added  to  dissolve  the  Iodine,  and  this  being 
presented  in  a finely  divided  state  to  the  Mercury,  the  latter  becomes 
rapidly-  extinguished.  It  acts  also  on  some  Biniodide  of  Mercury 
which  is  formed  at  first,  and  facilitates  its  combination  with  metallic 
Mercury.  'I  he  Iodide  of  Mercury  ruuy  also  be  formed  by  precipitat- 
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ing  or  mixing  together  a solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  with  one  of 
Protonitrate  of  Mercury  having  the  slightest  excess  of  Nitric'.  (Soub. 
ii.  515.) 

Testa.  Yellowish  when  recently  prepared,  and  when  heat  is  cau- 
tiously applied  it  sublimes  in  red  crystals,  which  afterwards  become 
yellow,  and  blacken  by  access  of  light.  It  is  not  soluble  in  Chlor. 
Sodium,  L.  Any  impurity  will  appear  if  the  Iodide  does  not  answer 
to  all  these  characteristics. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant  Poison.  Alterative  Stimulant  in  Syphilis 
occurring  in  scrofulous  patients.  Both  the  Iodides,  if  continued,  will 
produce  the  effect  of  Mercurials. 

D-  gr-  j — gr.  iij. 

Pii.l’l.e  Hydrargyri  IonrDi,  L.  Pills  of  the  Iodide  of  Mercury. 

Prep.  Beat  into  a uniform  mass  Jod.  Mercury  5j.  Cor. fee.  Dog-rose  3 iij. 
Powdered  Ginger  5 j . 

D.  gr.  v. — gr.  xv.,  as  5 grains  contain  1 grain  of  the  Iodide. 

Ungdentum  Hydrargyri  Iodidi,  L.  Ointment  of  Iodide  of 
Mercury. 

Prep.  Melt  White  Wax  gij.  and  Lard  jvj.  add  finely  powdered  Iodide  of 
Mercury  I,].  Mix. 

This  Ointment  may  be  rubbed  in,  or  applied  as  a dressing  to  scrofu- 
lous sores. 


Hydrargyri  Biniodidum,  L.  E. 

Biniodide  of  Mercury.  Deuto-  or  Periodide  and  Red  Iodide  of  Mer- 
cury. Iodide  of  some  Chemists.  F.  Deuto-iodure  de  Mercure. 
G.  Doppelt  Iodcptecksilber. 

Biniodide  of  Mercury' (Hg  I2  =454)  is  a powder  of  a beautiful 
scarlet  colour,  insoluble  in  water.  “ By  heat  cautiously  applied,  it  is 
sublimed  in  scales,  which  soon  become  yellow,  and,  when  cold,  red. 
It  is  partially  soluble  in  boiling  rectified  Spirit,  which  affords  crystals 
as  it  cools.  It  is  alternately  dissolved  and  precipitated  by  Iod.  Potas- 
sium and  Bichlor.  Mercury.  It  is  totally  soluble  in  Chlor.  Sodium,” 
(L.  P.),  or,  more  precisely',  in  “40  parts  of  a concentrated  sol.  of  Mur. 
Soda  at  212°,  from  which  it  is  again  precipitated  in  fine  red  crystals 
on  cooling.”  E.  P.  This  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Iodide 
of  Mercury,  which  is  insoluble  in  brine.  It  is  remarkable  for  crys- 
tallizing in  different  forms  according  to  the  heat  at  which  it  has  been 
sublimed,  and  also  for  the  change  of  colour  from  yellow  to  red  taking 
place  upon  merely  touching  the  crystals  with  a hard  body'. 

Preti.  Hub  together  Mercury  jj.  (gij.  E.)  and  Iodine  jx.  (yiife.  E.)  gradually 
adding  Alcohol  q s.  (a  little  Rectified  Spirit,  E.)  till  globules  are  no  longer 
visible  (a  uniform  red  powder  bo  obtained,  E.)  Dry  the  powder  with  a gentle 
beat ; kocp  in  well  closed  bottles.  (Reduce  the  product  to  line  powder,  dissolve 
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it  in  solution  of  il fur.  Soda  Cong,  j with  tho  aid  of  brisk  ebullition.  If  necessary 
filter  through  calico,  keeping  tho  funnel  hot.  Wash  and  dry  tho  crystals  which 
form  on  cooling,  E.) 

Mercury  and  Iodine  on  being  triturated  together,  the  globules  of 
the  former  quickly  disappear,  and  heat  is  produced,  and  to  an  extent, 
if  the  quantities  are  considerable  and  the  ingredients  dry,  so  as  to 
produce  an  explosion : hence  Alcohol  is  added  to  keep  the  mixture 
moist.  The  Iodine,  if  moist,  should  be  used  in  a proportionately 
larger  quantity,  or  the  Mercury  will  be  in  less  proportion  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  produce  the  Biniodide,  and  some  of  the  yellow  Iodide  will 
be  produced.  The  E.  C.  therefore  directs  it  to  be  purified  by  boiling 
in  brine,  and  crystallizing.  The  Biniodide  may  also  be  produced  by 
acting  on  solutions  either  of  Pernit.  Mercury  or  of  Bichlor.  Mercury 
with  sol.  of  Iod.  Potassium,  adding  the  latter  by  degrees,  but  slightly 
in  excess;  as,  double  decomposition  taking  place,  the  Biniodide  preci- 
pitated is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  either  of  the  salts  employed  in  its 
production. 

Tests.  The  tests  given  in  the  P’s  being  characteristic  of  this  salt, 
have  already  been  given.  («.  supra.)  Dr.  Pereira  mentions  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  presence  of  Bisulphuret  of  Mercury  will  be  indicated  by 
fusing  it  with  caustic  Potash,  and  then  adding  a mineral  acid,  when 
Hydrosul'  will  be  evolved. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant  Poison  ; Stimulant  in  scrofulous  habits,  but 
seldom  employed.  Ext.  Caustic. 

D.  gr.  Aj  to  A in  pill  or  in  Alcoholic  solution. 

Ungukntum  Hydrargyri  Biniodidi,  L.  Ointment  of  Biniodide 

of  Mercury. 

Prep.  Melt  together  White  Wax  Jij.  and  Lanl  Jvj.  add  Biniodide  of  Mercury 
3 j.  finely  powdered.  Mix. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  application  to  ulcerations  of  different  kinds, 
but  requires  to  be  diluted. 


Hydrargyri  Chloridum,  L.  Cai.omki.as  (E.)  Sublimatum,  D. 

Chloride  of  Mercury.  Calomel.  Protochloride  and  Submuriate  and 
Mild  Muriate  of  Mercury.  F.  Protochlorure  do  Mercure.  Mer- 
cure  doux.  G.  Einfach  Chlorquecksilber. 

The  Chloride  of  Mercury  (Hg  Cl  =2311)  occurs  native  in  Carniola 
and  m Spain,  and  is  called  Horn  Mercury  and  Native  Calomel ; but  it 
seems  also  to  have  been  prepared  artificially  by  the  Hindoos  at  very 
mirly  periods  (Fleming  and  Ainslie),  and  prescribed  internally.  It 
has  been  known  in  Europe  since  1 608. 

J’rop.  It  is  found  crystallized  in  four-sided  prisms  terminated  by 
four-sided  pyramids.  When  prepared  artificially,  it  may  be  obtained  in 
similar  quadrangular  prisms  covering  a crystalline  mass  which  is  fibrous 
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in  texture,  sparkling,  and  semitransparent, 
somewhat  horny  and  elastic  in  nature, 
(llrande.)  Sp.  Gr.  7'2.  When  scratched, 
a yellow  characteristic  streak  is  observed. 
As  usually  seen,  it  forms  a heavy  tasteless 
powder,  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  as 
well  as  of  whiteness  ; of  a light  yellowish 
or  buff-colour  if  obtained  by  levigation,  but 
when  condensed  in  air,  a pure  white  and 
impalpable  powder  is  formed.  It  becomes 
of  a darker  hue  when  exposed  to  light,  and 
when  heated,  yellowish.  At  a higher  de- 
gree of  heat  it  sublimes.  It  is  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  Alcohol,  and  Ether.  Boiled 
in  water  for  some  time,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alkaline  Chlorides,  a portion  is  considered  to  be  converted 
into  Bichloride ; but  others  conceive  that  a portion  of  it  may  become 
dissolved.  The  alkalis  and  Lime-water  instantly  render  it  black,  from 
precipitating  the  grey  Oxide  and  combining  with  its  Chlorine;  Ammonia 
produces  a greyish  powder.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  Bichloride,  as 
does  boiling  II  Cl',  also  setting  free  some  metallic  Mercury;  Nit'  and 
Sul'  into  Bichloride,  and  Nitrate  and  Sulphate  of  the  Binoxide,  Ni- 
trous and  Sulphurous  fumes  escaping  in  the  respective  cases.  Many 
salts  decompose  it,  and  hence  also  water  holding  them  in  solution. 
Comp.  Hg  85+C1  19  = 100. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Calomel  may  be  prepared  by  several  processes,  as  by  adding  as 
much  Mercury  to  Corrosive  Sublimate  ns  it  already  contains,  by  double  decom- 
position of  different  salts,  and  subsequent  sublimation  or  by  precipitation.  Hoi] 
Mercury  Ibij.  ( -,iv.  E.)  with  Sul'  lliiij.  Commercial  fjij.  and  3 i i j . mixed  with 
pure  Nitric'  f^ft.  till  dissolved,  raising  the  heat  till  a dry  (salt,  E ) Pispersulph. 
Mercury  remains.  Triturate  this  Persulphate  of  Mercury  (25  parts,  I).)  in  an 
earthenware  mortar  with  Mercury  Ibij.  (17  parts,  II  ) till  intimately  mixed, 
then  add  Odor.  Sodium  Ibilb.  [(dried  Muriate  of  Soda  10  parts,  D.)  (Mercury 
Jiv.  and  Muriate  of  Soda  jilj.  E.)]  Triturate  till  the  globules  (entirely,  E.)  dis- 
appear. Sublime  (in  a proper  apparatus)  [(in  a sand-bath,  E.)  (with  a gradually 
increasing  heat,  D.)]  Reduce  the  Sublimate  to  very  line  powder,  wash  carefully 
with  boiling  Aq.  dcst.  (till  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  (Caustic  Potash,  11.) 
does  not  affect  the  water,  E.  D.)  Dry  the  Calomel. 

In  this  process,  a Bipersulph.  Mercury  is  first  produced,  either  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  Nit'.  ( v . p.201.)  The  salt  produced  is  then  rubbed 
up  with  a further  quantity  of  Mercury  (L.  and  D.  P.),  and  converted 
into  a Protosulph.,  or  the  Bipersulph.  Mercury  and  Chlor.  Sodium  are 
all  three  triturated  together  until  globules  no  longer  appear ; in  either 
case  the  Bipersulphate  is  converted  into  the  Protosulphate  of  Mercury, 
by  the  additional  quantity  of  Mercury  combining  with  the  second  Eq. 
of  the  Oxygen  and  Sul'  of  the  Bipersulph.  When  heat  is  applied, 
both  the  Chlor.  Sodium  and  the  Protosulph.  of  Oxide  of  Mercury  arc 
mutually  decomposed  : the  Chlorine  combining  with  the  Mercury,  the 
required  Chlor.  Mercury  is  formed  and  sublimed,  while  the  Oxygen  of 
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the  Protoxide  of  Mercury,  combining  with  Sodium,  forms  Soda,  which 
uniting  with  the  Sul',  a dry  Sulph.  Soda  remains.  A little  Mercury 
is  apt  to  rise,  and  some  Bichlor.  Mercury  or  Corrosive  Sublimate  to 
be  formed ; or  some  Calomel  in  subliming  may  become  separated  into 
these  two.  Manufacturers  therefore  sometimes  add  a little  more  of 
one  or  other  of  the  ingredients,  and  sometimes  the  Bichloride  to  supply 
Chlorine.  The  next  part  of  the  directions,  that  of  washing,  is  in- 
tended to  get  rid  of  it.  This  is  best  done  by  using  cold  distilled 
water,  and  gradually  increasing  its  heat.  The  water  of  many  springs, 
from  containing  various  salts  in  solution,  readily  decomposes  the  Calo- 
mel. The  Corrosive  Sublimate  being  readily  soluble  in  water,  its 
presence  will  be  detected  either  by  Liq.  Potassm,  which  will  cause  a 
yellowish-red  precipitate,  or  by  Ammonia,  which  causes  a white  pre- 
cipitate. (p.  198.) 

Some  variations  are  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  process,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  Calomel  of  a white  colour,  and  in  the  state  of  an  impal- 
pable powder.  The  first  improvement  was  made  by  Mr.  Jewell,  by 
keeping  the  vessel  into  which  the  Calomel  was  sublimed  full  of  water 
or  of  steam,  by  which  Jewell’s  patent  Calomel  and  Howard’s  Hydro- 
sublimate  or  Howard’s  Hydro-Calomel  was  obtained.  The  apparatus 
was  improved  by  Mr.  Ossian  Henry  of  Paris,  and  has  been  generally 
adopted,  being  admitted  into  the  French  Codex  to  produce  the  “ Mer- 
cure  doux  a la  vapour.”  Many  English  chemists  have,  however,  been 
in  the  habit  of  subliming  the  Calomel  into  a large  chamber  full  of  air. 
(P.  J.  ii.  pp.  586  and  657.)  hi.  Soubeiran  has  now  adopted  this  me- 
thod, having  first  proposed  a current  of  cold  air,  as  had  been  done  by 
Mr.  Dann  of  Stuttgardt. 

Calomel  may  also  be  obtained  in  a state  of  fine  division  by  precipi- 
tation, as  in  the  D.  P.,  though  the  sublimed  kind  is  preferred.  It  is 
called  Scheele’s  Calomel,  and  by  the  French,  Prfcipite  blanc. 


Calomelus  Precjhtatum,  D. 


Pnp.  Your  dilute  Nitric1  15  parts  on  purified  Mercury  17  parts  in  a glass 
vessel,  when  effervescence  ceases,  heat  gently  for  6 hours,  agitating  occasionally. 
Raise  the  heat  till  the  mixture  hoils  a little,  pour  off  the  liquid  from  the  remain- 

0 , •”''rcury-  t Mix  it  immediately  with  a previously  prepared  solution  of  Mur. 

1 . .in’ar,l8.-in  ' . £71''  400  parts.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  warm  At:, 

dtsl.  till  solution  of  Caustic  Poto>h  has  no  effect.  Dry  the  powder. 


The  object  here  is  first  to  prepare  a Nitrate  of  the  Protoxide  of 
Mercury,  which  is  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  Oxygen  of  the  Nit' ; 
but  the  boiling  is  injurious,  as  Mr.  Phillips  says  it  will  produce  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Peroxide,  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
duce it  free  from  this.  On  adding  the  solution  of  the  Protonitrate 
to  the  hot  solution  of  Chlor.  Sodium  (Muriate  of  Soda\  Chlor.  Mer- 
cury or  Calomel  is  precipitated,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda  remains  in  so- 
lution. A little  water  is  always  retained,  and  there  is  apt  also  to  be 
some  Corrosive  Sublimate,  as  in  the  preceding  process,  and  also  some 
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basic  Nitrate.  “ The  fixed  alkalis  and  Lime-water  render  it  dark 
grey,  not  black,  as  they  do  sublimed  Calomel.”  (e.  ex  Gottling.) 

Tests.  Heat  sublimes  it  without  any  residuum.  L.  and  E.  A whit- 
ish powder,  which,  on  the  addition  of  Potash,  becomes  black,  and 
then,  when  heated,  runs  into  globules  of  Mercury.  The  distilled  wa- 
ter with  which  it  has  been  washed  gives  no  precipitate  with  Nitr. 
Silver,  Lime-water,  nor  H Sul'.  L.  If  any  Bichloride  be  dissolved, 
Nit.  Silver  will  throw  down  Chlor.  Silver,  Lime-water  yellowish  Bin- 
oxide  of  Mercury,  and  Hydrosul'  a black  Sulphuret  of  Mercury. 
Sulphuric  Ether  agitated  with  it,  filtered,  and  then  evaporated  to 
dryness,  leaves  no  crystalline  residuum,  and  what  residuum  may  be  left 
is  not  turned  yellow  with  Aqua  Potassm.  E.  Any  Corrosive  Sublimate 
will  be  dissolved  by  the  Ether,  and  give  a precipitate  of  the  Binoxide 
of  Mercury.  The  whitest  Calomel  is  not  necessarily  fine  in  propor- 
tion, as  some  crystalline  specimens  are  white,  and  the  microscope 
reveals  crystalline  grains  in  other  kinds  of  Calomel.  White  Pre- 
cipitate (p.  1 98 ) mixed  with  Sulphate  of  Baryta  has  been  sold  on  the 
Continent  as  Calomel,  and  also  Sulphate  of  Baryta  mixed  with  Calomel. 
(P.  J.  ii.  728  ) That  condensed  by  steam,  or  in  a mass  of  cold  air, 
is  probably  the  best,  and  produces  the  effects  of  Calomel  with  most 
certainty. 

Inc.  Alkalis  and  their  Carbonates,  Lime-water,  Alkaline  Chlorides, 
Sal  Ammoniac,  Nit',  Metals  and  their  Sulphurets. 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative  Stimulant,  Sialogogue,  Cathartic,  &c..  An- 
tiphlogistic, Sedative.  The  sublimed  Calomel  is  usually  preferred, 
though  the  precipitated,  from  being  finely  subdivided,  is  an  effective 
medicine. 

D.  gr.  j.  Alterative  ; gr.  iij. — gr.  v.  Cathartic  ; gr.  iij.  with  a little 
Opium,  2 or  3 times  a day,  will  rapidly  produce  ptyalism ; gr.  x. — 
gr.  xx.  acts  as  a Sedative  in  many  cases. 

PlLOTiE  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Compositas,  L.  Pilot.®  Calo- 

melanos  Compositas,  E.  D.  Pilulcc  Plummeri.  Plummer’s 

Pill. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Mix  in  fine  powder  Chlor.  Mercury  (Calomel,  E.  D.) 
and  Oxysulphuret  of  Antimony  (Golden  Sulphuret,  E.;  Brown  Antimoniated 
Sulphur,  D.)  fia  xij.  (1  part,  E , 5j.  D.,  Guiacum  2 parts,  E , xij.  D.)  Triturate 
them  together,  then  with  bruised  Resin  of  Guiacum  Jfe.  and  lastly  with  l'rtacle 
5ij.  (2  parts,  E.,  q.  s.  it.)  till  a uniform  mass  be  obtained.  [(Beat  into  a proper 
piil  mass,  E.  1).)  (Divide  into  6 gr.  pills,  E.)]  Balsam  of  Copaiba  and  Oil  have 
been  recommended  for  mixing  up  the  ingredients. 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative  and  Diaphoretic  in  doses  of  grs.  v. ; 
Cathartic  in  grs.  xx.  Dr.  Plummer  said  of  his  Pill,  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  its  beneficial  effects  unless  the  materials  are  well  levigated 
together,  and  for  a considerable  tune. 

Pilot m Calomelanos  et  Opii,  E. 

Prep.  Beat  into  a proper  mass  Calomel  3 parts,  Opium  1 part,  Conferee  of  Riel 
Roses  q.  s.  Divide  into  pills,  each  to  contain  2 grs.  Culomol. 
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Action.  Uses.  Diaphoretic  and  Antiphlogistic.  A pill  taken  every 
3 or  4 hours  quickly  produces  ptyaliam. 

Unguentu.m  Hydraroyri  Chloridi.  Calomel  Ointment. 

Calomel  is  often  prescribed  in  the  form  of  Ointment,  and  with  great 
benefit  in  various  forms  of  Cutaneous  eruptions.  “ Pommade  de  Mer- 
cure  doux"  is  made  with  1 or  2 parts  of  Calomel  to  (1  of  Lard,  and 
some  oil  may  be  added.  Dr.  Pereira  recommends  3j.  to  Jj.  of  Lard, 
and  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  the  addition  of  3iv.  of  Tar  Ointment,  as  one 
of  the  best  applications  in  Leprous  and  other  dry  and  scaly  skin  dis- 
eases. 


Fig.  31. 


Hydrargyri  Bichloridum,  L.  IIydrargyri  Murias  Corro- 
SIVUM,  D.  CORROS1VUS  SUBLIMATUS,  E. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury.  Corrosive  Sublimate.  Oxymuriata  and  Cor- 
rosive Muriate  of  Mercury.  F.  Deuto-  and  Bi-chlorure  de  Mercure. 

Sublimd  Corrosif.  G.  Doppelt  Chlorquecksilber. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  has  been  long  known  to,  and  prepared  by,  the 
Hindoos,  being  their  ruskapoor  (Hind.  Med.  p.  45).  It  seems  also  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Chinese,  and  it  was  prepared  by  Geber  in 
the  8th  century.  It  is  largely  manufactured  for  use  botli  in  medicine 
and  the  arts. 

Prop.  Bichloride  of  Mercury  (Hg  Cl2  =274) 
is  white,  with  an  acrid  metallic  and  persistent 
taste,  without  smell.  It  is  met  with  in  small 
crystals,  or  in  a semitransparent  crystalline 
mass.  Sp.  Gr.  about  5'2.  It  crystallizes  in 
right  rhombic  prisms  sometimes  terminated  by 
converging  planes.  These  are  readily  pow- 
dered, and  effloresce  at  the  angles  when  some 
time  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  fused  by  heat, 
and  then  volatilized ; is  soluble  in  water,  Alco- 
hol, and  Ether,  requiring  about  three  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  and  about  16  times  its  weight 
of  cold  water.  Its  solubility  is  much  increased 
by  the  presence  of  Chlor.  Sodium  and  Hydrochlor.  Ammonia,  (e.  p. 
197.)  Alcohol  dissolves  about  one-third  of  its  weight,  and  Ether  still 
more,  so  us  to  be  employed  sometimes  in  separating  it  from  its  aqueous 
solution  and  from  organic  bodies.  When  exposed  to  light  in  contact 
with  these,  it  is  decomposed  into  Calomel  and  metallic  Mercury.  Nit' 
and  II  Cl'  dissolve  it  without  change.  Potash,  Soda,  and  Lime  throw 
down  tho  yellow  Peroxide  of  Mercury,  which  afterwards  becomes 
brick-red ; and  Ammonia  a white  precipitate  (<’.  Hydr.  Ammon. 
Chlorid.  p.  198).  The  alkaline  Carbonates  precipitate  a brick-red 
Curb.  Mercury,  Hydrosul'  throws  down  at  first  a greyish  and  then  a 
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black  precipitate  of  Bisulphuret  of  Mercury  ; Ferrocy.  Potassium  a 
white  Ferrocyanide  of  Mercury.  lod.  Potassium  causes  a yellow 
precipitate,  which  by  degrees  becomes  a bright  red  Biniodide  of  Mer- 
cury. Protochloride  Tin,  abstracting  1 Eq.  of  the  Chlorine,  Incomes 
Perchlor.  Tin  in  solution,  and  Calomel  is  precipitated ; an  excess  ab- 
stracts more  Chlorine,  and  metallic  Mercury  in  a state  of  fine  division 
is  produced.  Several  of  the  metals,  as  Copper  and  Silver,  decompose 
it,  combining  with  the  Chlorine  and  setting  free  the  Mercury.  Silver 
has  lately  been  employed  by  Dr.  Frampton.  By  triturating  a grain 
of  the  Bichloride  with  several  grs.  of  metallic  Silver,  a black  powder 
was  produced,  and  on  heating  this  in  the  bulb  of  a small  tube,  a ring 
of  metallic  globules  was  obtained  ; so  also  in  boiling  metallic  Silver  in 
powder  in  a solution  of  Corrosive  Sublimate ; likewise  when  mixed 
with  tea  or  a gelatinous  solution.  Mercury  will  combine  with  the  se- 
cond Eq.  of  Chlorine  of  the  Bichloride,  and  convert  it  into  the  Chloride  : 
this  was  one  of  the  old  methods  for  making  Calomel.  Gold,  aided  by 
Galvanic  action,  readily  reduces  it  to  a metallic  state,  and  at  the  same 
time  forms  an  amalgam.  Thus  by  dropping  the  suspected  liquor  on  a 
piece  of  polished  Gold,  or  a sovereign,  and  touching  the  moistened 
surface  with  the  point  of  a penknife,  or  as  Dr.  Pereira  suggests,  apply- 
ing a key,  so  that  it  may  touch  simultaneously  the  Gold  and  the  so- 
lution, the  Bichlor.  becomes  decomposed,  and  a Silver  stain  is  left 
on  the  Gold.  Hence  Dr.  Buckler  has  suggested  the  reduction  of  the 
Mercury  to  the  metallic  state  within  the  stomach  by  means  of  Iron- 
filings  and  Gold-dust,  both  being  in  a state  of  very  fine  division. 

The  action  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  on  Corrosive  Subli- 
mate is  of  considerable  importance,  from  the  combinations  which  take 
place  in  cases  of  poisoning.  Most  of  the  vegetable  infusions  and  de- 
coctions in  use  as  medicines,  as  well  as  ordinary  articles  of  diet,  de- 
compose it,  especially  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light ; the  Bichlo- 
ride also  is  decomposed  when  triturated  with  many  fatty  or  volatile 
Oils,  or  boiled  with  Sugar ; or  it  may  combine  with  some  of  the  vege- 
table principles,  as  in  Kyanizing  wood.  The  Gluten  of  wheat  acts 
with  apparently  more  energy,  and  more  like  animal  principles. 
The  greatest  number  of  experiments  have,  however,  been  made  with 
Albumen,  into  a solution  of  which,  if  a sol.  of  Corrosive  Sublimate 
be  dropped,  a white  flaky  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which,  when 
dried,  is  hard,  horny,  and  brittle.  Ammonia  rubbed  up  with 
this  precipitate  does  not  display  any  blackening,  nor  does  Ac'  leave  a 
white  insoluble  residuum,  both  tests  showing  that  no  Calomel  had 
been  formed.  Lassaigne  has  some  time  since  shown  that  the  precipi- 
tate consists  of  6'45  Bichloride  of  Mercury  with  93’55  of  Albumen, 
and  that  it  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  Albumen  as  well  as  of  sol.  of 
Bichloride  of  Mercury.  It  is  generally  stated  to  be  an  inert  and  in- 
soluble compound. 

Bichlor.  Mercury  may  be  prepared  by  bringing  together  its  consti- 
tuents, and,  ns  has  been  done  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  on  a large 
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scale,  by  passing  Chlorine  through  Mercury  heated  to  between  300° 
and  400°,  and  by  other  processes;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  prepared  by 
acting  on  the  Binoxide  of  Pemitrate  of  Mercury  with  PI  Cl'. 

Prep  L.  E.  D.  Dissolve  Mercury  tbij.  (jiv.  E.)  by  boiling  in  a proper  vessol 
witli  Sul'  ibifl. (commercial  fjij.  ami  f 3 ii j . ) previously  mixed  with  puro  Nit'  fjfi. 
(with  the  aid  of  moderate  heat)  till  a dry  (Salt,  E.)  Bipersulph.  Mercury  re- 
mains, When  cold  triturate  this  (Persulph.  Mercury  5 parts,  I).)  in  an 
earthenware  mortar  (to  very  fine  powder,  D.)  with  ChUrr.  Sodium  Ibifi.  (.Mur. 
Soda  jifi.  E.  dried,  2 parts,  D.)  Sublime  with  a gradually  raised  heat  [(in  a 
proper  apparatus,  E.)  (from  a proper  vessel  into  a recoivor,  D)]. 

By  the  first  part  of  the  process,  a Bipersulph.  Mercury  is  obtained 
(as  above,  and  at  p.  201);  but  no  metallic  Mercury  is  added,  because 
what  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  acids  requires  to  be  in  the  state  of 
a Binoxide,  in  order  that  the  Chlorine  may  combine  with  it  in  the 
same  proportion.  Thus  as  each  Eq.  of  the  Bipersulph.  contains  2 Eqs. 
of  Sul'  and  2 Eqs.  of  Oxygen  combined  with  1 Eq.  of  Mercury,  it  will 
require  2 Eqs.  of  the  Chlor.  Sodium  to  be  decomposed  in  order  that 
2 Eqs.  of  Chlorine  may  be  obtained  to  combine  in  the  same  proportion 
with  the  Eq.  of  Mercury  set  free,  and  form  the  Bichlor.,  which  sub- 
limes. The  2 Eqs.  of  Oxygen,  of  Sodium,  and  Sul'  set  free,  com- 
bining together,  form  2 Eqs.  of  dry  Sulph.  Soda  which  remains  behind. 

Tests.  The  characteristics  of  Corrosive  Sublimate  having  been 
fully  given  above,  its  purity  may  be  ascertained  by  the  following  tests. 
It  liquefies  and  sublimes  entirely  by  heat.  L.  and  E.  It  is  totally 
soluble  in  water,  L.,  and  easily  soluble  in  Sulphuric  Ether.  L.  and  E. 
Fixed  impurities  will  remain  after  sublimation.  Calomel  will  not  be 
dissolved  by  water.  Five  or  six  parts  of  Ether  will  remove  the  whole 
of  the  Bichloride.  The  other  tests  of  the  L.  P.  will  show  that  it  has 
been  properly  made.  “ Whatever  is  thrown  down  from  water,  either 
by  solution  of  Potash  or  Lime-water,  is  of  a reddish  colour,  or  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  be  added,  it  is  yellow.  Heated,  this  yellow  sub- 
stance emits  Oxygen,  and  runs  into  globules  of  Mercury.  L. 

Inc.  Alkalis  and  their  Carbonates,  Lime-water,  Soap,  Tartar  Eme- 
tic, Nitr.  Silver,  the  Acetates  of  Lead,  Iodide  of  Potassium,  Sulphuret 
of  Potassium,  many  metals,  infusions  of  bitter  and  astringent  vegeta- 
bles, as  well  as  solutions  of  other  vegetable  and  animal  principles. 

Action.  Uses.  Corrosive  Irritant  Poison,  in  doses  of  a few  grains, 
producing  depression  of  the  nervous  system  and  excessive  Mcrcurialism. 
In  smaller  doses,  an  excellent  Alterative  in  Syphilis  and  secondary 
Syphilis,  and  chronic  cutaneous  diseases. 

p-  8r>  V.T  t0  a,  in  a pill,  or  in  the  following  solution.  Ext.  As  a 
lotion,  gr.  ^ — gr.  ij.  in  Aq.  Dost.  fjj. 

Liquor  Hydrargyri  Biciii.oridi,  L.  Solution  of  Bichloride  of 

Mercury. 

The  solvent  power  of  water  being  increased  both  by  Common  Salt 
and  Saj  Ammoniac,  the  former  used  to  be,  as  the  latter  is  now  em- 
ployed in  making  a solution  of  Corrosive  Sublimate. 
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Prep.  Dissolve  Bichlor.  Mercury  and  Hydrochlor.  Ammonia  na  err.  x.  in  An. 
(lest.  Oj. 

D.  f3ffi — fjij.  in  some  bland  fluid.  One  fluid  ounce  contains  3 gr. 
of  Bichlor.  Mercury. 

Antidotes.  Albumen,  as  in  white  of  Eggs,  followed  immediately  by 
infusion  of  Galls  or  of  Catechu  ; Milk  ; Gluten  of  wheat  and  wheaten 
flour ; Protosulphuret  of  Iron,  if  administered  immediately,  or  within 
15  minutes  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed;  Iron-filings  (with 
Gold-dust  ?)  ; Antiphlogistic  treatment,  as  with  other  irritant  poi- 
sons. 


IIydrargyri  Ammonio-Chloridum,  L.  Hydrarg.  precipita- 
TUM  ALBUM,  E.  HYD.  SuBMURIAS  AmMONIATUM,  D. 

Ammonio-Chloride  of  Mercury.  White  Precipitate.  F.  Chlorure  Am- 

moniaco-Mercuriel  insoluble.  G.  Weisser  Quecksilber  pracipitat. 

This  salt  was  discovered  by  Raymond  Lully  in  the  13th  century, 
and  is  formed  by  precipitating  a solution  of  Bichloride  of  Mercury 
with  Ammonia.  It  is  met  with  in  masses,  or  as  a heavy  white  pow- 
der, without  smell,  but  having  a metallic  taste  ; insoluble  in  Water 
and  Alcohol ; decomposed  by  heat,  and  resolved  into  Calomel,  Ammo- 
nia, and  Nitrogen  ; so  boiling  water  resolves  it  into  Hydrochlor.  Am- 
monia and  yellow  Binoxide  of  Mercury.  Sul',  Nit',  and  H Cl'  dis- 
solve and  at  the  same  time  decompose  it.  Sol.  Caustic  Potash, 
heated  with  it,  expels  Ammonia,  forms  and  dissolves  Chlor.  Potassium, 
and  leaves  impure  Binoxide  of  Mercury.  Mr.  Hennel,  on  analysing, 
found  it  to  consist  of  1 Eq.  Binoxide  of  Mercury  with  1 Eq.  of  Ilj-dro- 
chlorate  of  Ammonia.  By  Mr.  Phillips  it  is  considered  to  be  a com- 
pound of  1 Eq.  Binoxide  of  Mercury,  218,  and  1 of  Bichlor.  Mercury, 
274,  with  2 Eq.  of  Ammonia,  34=526.  Dr.  Kane,  however,  states 
that  on  adding  Ammonia  a little  in  excess  to  the  solution  of  Bichloride 
of  Mercury,  he  found  that  one-half  of  its  Chlorine  is  set  free,  and  that 
the  precipitate  contains  only  Mercury,  Chlorine,  and  Amidogen,  the 
radical  of  Ammonia,  NH,  ( v . p.  57)  in  the  proportion  of  2 Eqs.  of 
each,  so  as  to  form  a compound  of  1 Eq.  of  Bichloride  of  Mercury, 
274,  with  1 Eq.  of  Binoxide  of  Mercury,  234  = 508. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Dissolve  Bichlor.  Mercury  {Corrosive  Sublimate.  E.)  Jvj.  with 
the  aid  of  heat  in  Aq.  dcst.  Ovj. ; (take  the  liquor  remaining  after  making  Pre- 
cipitated Calomel,  D.)  When  cold  add  Solution  of  Ammonia  fjviij.  (q.  s.  to 
throw  down  entirely  the  metallic  salt,  D.)  stirring  frequently.  (Collect  tho 
powder  on  a calico  iiltor,  E.)  Wash  thoroughly  (with  cold  (distilled,  D.)  water, 
E.)  till  free  from  taste.  Dry  it  (on  bibulous  paper,  D). 

The  description  of  the  changes  which  take  place  on  adding  Ammo- 
nia to  the  Bichlor.  Mercury,  must  depend  upon  the  view  taken  re- 
specting the  composition  of  the  precipitate. 

Tests.  Apt  to  be  mixed  with  other  white  powders,  ns  Cnrbs.  Lime 
and  Lead,  Calomel,  Starch,  Sulph.  Lime  and  Sulph.  Baryta.  “ Totally 
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evaporated  by  heat.  Dissolved  by  H Cl'  without  effervescence  (but 
not  if  any  Carb.  is  present).  When  digested  with  Acetic',  Iod.  Potas- 
sium throws  down  nothing  either  yellow  (Iod.  Lead)  or  blue  (Iod. 
Starch).  The  powder  rubbed  with  Lime-water,  does  not  become 
black  (showing  that  no  Protoxide  of  Mercury  is  present).  When 
heated  with  solution  of  Potash,  it  becomes  yellow,  and  emits  Ammo- 
nia.” L.  No  other  white  substance  is  known  to  do  so.  (Phillips.) 
Inc.  Acids,  Alkalis,  acid  and  metallic  Salts,  &c. 

Action.  Uses.  Supposed  to  be  that  of  other  Mercurials,  as  the  Bi- 
chloride, but  is  only  used  externally. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Ammonio-Chloridi,  L.  Ung.  Pre- 
CIPITATI  ALBI,  E.  Ung.  Hyd.  Submuriatis  Ammoniati,  D. 
Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Melt  slowly  Lard  3i6.  (Jiij.  E.)  add  (when  concreting,  I).) 
While  Precipitate  gj.  (gij.  E.)  Mix.  (Stir  briskly  as  the  Ointment  concretes  in 
cooling,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative  Stimulant  in  Cutaneous  diseases  and  in- 
dolent ulcers. 


Hydrargyri  Bisulphuretum,  L.  Hydrargyri  Sulphuretu.m 
rubrum,  D.  Cinnabar  is,  E. 

Bisulphuret  and  Red  Sulphuret  of  Mercury.  Cinnabar.  F.  Sulfure 

rouge  de  Mercure.  G.  Rothes  Schwefelquecksilber. 

Cinnabar  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  It  has  been  discovered  to  be 
one  of  the  pigments  employed  by  the  Egyptians.  The  Chinese  as 
well  as  the  Hindoos  have  from  early  times  employed  it  in  medicine, 
and  the  former  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  Vermilion.  It  was 
formerly  called  Kinnabari  and  also  Minium,  being  often  confounded 
with  the  Red  Oxide  of  Lead.  It  occurs  native,  both  massive  and 
crystallized,  and  is  the  principal  ore  from  which  the  metal  is  extracted 
at  Idria,  Almaden,  and  in  China.  It  is  prepared  artificially  for  use 
both  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

Frop.  The  Bisulphuret  of  Mercury  (Ilg  S2=234),  the  Sulphuret 
(Hg  S)  of  some  chemists,  when  in  substance,  is  of  a dark  red  colour, 
heavy,  striated,  gives  a bright  red  streak  when  scratched  ; but  when 
powdered,  is  of  a brilliant  red,  commonly  called  Vermilion.  Sp.  Gr. 
H'l.  It  is  devoid  of  both  taste  and  odour,  is  insoluble  in  both  water 
and  Alcohol,  and  in  most  of  the  acids,  and  is  unalterable  in  the  air. 
Heated,  it  becomes  of  a brownish-red  ; in  the  air,  bums  with  a blue 
flame,  yielding  Sulphurous  acid  gas  and  metallic  Mercury;  but  sub- 
limes unchanged  out  of  access  of  the  air.  Heated  with  Potash,  glo- 
bules of  Mercury  are  given  out,  and  the  addition  of  II  Cl'  evolves 
Ilydrosul'.  It  may  be  made  by  the  following  process  : 

Prep.  L.  E.  I).  Melt  Sulphur  Jv.  (Sublimed  3 pnrts,  D.)  add  (gradually) 
Mercury  Ibij.  (18  parts,  D.)  Continue  the  beat  till  the  mixture  begins  to  swell 
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up.  Remove  the  vessel,  cover  it  closely  to  prevent  the  mass  taking  fire,  reduce 
to  powder  (when  cold,  E).  Sublime  it. 

By  the  aid  of  heat,  the  ingredients  combine,  and  would  explode,  if 
they  were  not  covered  and  removed  from  the  lire.  A black  Sulphuret 
is  formed  : by  sublimation,  it  crystallizes  and  becomes  of  a dark  red 
colour,  without  any  change  of  composition. 

Tests.  Sublimed  entirely  by  heat,  L.,  and  without  any  metallic 
globules  being  formed.  Heated  with  Potash,  it  yields  globules  of 
Mercury  ; is  not  dissolved  either  by  Nit'  or  II  Cl',  but  is  so  by  Nitro- 
Hydro-Cl'.  Rectified  Spirit  with  which  it  has  been  boiled  is  not  red- 
dened (showing  absence  of  Dragon’s-blood,  &c.).  Acetic'  digested 
upon  it,  yields  no  yellow  precipitate  with  Iod.  Potassium  (showing 
that  there  is  no  Red  Lead  mixed  with  it).  Red  Sulphuret  of  Arsenic 
will  be  detected  by  the  tests  for  Arsenic,  (v.  pp.  209  and  212.) 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative,  but  seldom  given  internally.  Still  used 
by  the  Hindoos  in  fumigation ; but  the  grey  Oxide  is  preferable  for 
such  a purpose. 

D.  gr.  x. — 3ft.  For  fumigation,  3fi. ; but  the  Sulphurous  vapours 
are  irritating  when  inhaled. 


Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  cum  Sulphure,  L.  Hydrargyri 

Sulphuretum  nigrum,  D.  Sulphuret  of  Mercury  with  Sulphur. 

Black  Sulphuret  of  Mercury.  Etliiops  Mineral.  F.  Sulfure  noir 

de  Mercure.  G.  Schwarzes  Schwefelcjuecksilber. 

The  Black  Sulphuret  of  Mercury  has  long  been  employed  in  medi- 
cine. It  forms  a black  heavy  powder,  without  taste  or  smell.  Heated, 
it  is  entirely  dissipated.  Boiled  in  caustic  Potash,  a Sulphuret  of 
Potassium  is  formed,  and  a black  powder  left,  which,  when  sublimed, 
becomes  red,  and  has  all  the  characters  of  the  foregoing  preparation, 
whence  Mr.  Brande  considers  it,  (and  Mr.Phillips  coincides  with  him,) 
as  a compound  of  58  parts  of  Bisulphuret  of  Mercury  with  42  of  Sul- 
phur, mechanically  mixed.  The  black  substance  which  is  thrown 
down  by  Hydrosul'  from  solutions  of  the  salts  of  Protoxide  of  Mer- 
cury, considered  by  some  chemists  to  be  a Protosulphuret,  is  by  others 
accounted  a Subsulphurct  (Hg„  S),  resolvable  into  metallic  Mercury 
and  the  Bisulphuret. 

Prep.  L.  D.  Rub  together  Mercury  and  Sulphur  aa  Ibj.  (1  part  in  an  earthen- 
ware mortar,  D.)  till  globules  are  no  longer  visible,  oven  with  a magnifier. 

It  is  preferable  to  moisten  with  a little  water  or  with  Ilydrosul- 
phate  of  Ammonia.  (Geiger.) 

Tests.  Entirely  evaporated  by  heat,  no  Charcoal  nor  Phosph.  Lime 
being  left.  L.  Both  vegetable  and  animal  Charcoal  will  thus  be  de- 
tected, and  free  Mercury  by  a silver  stain  when  rubbed  on  Gold. 
Sulphuret  of  Antimony  by  boiling  in  II  Cl',  and  using  the  tests  at 
p.  175.) 
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Action.  Uses.  Alterative,  Diaphoretic  in  Cutaneous  and  in  Glan- 
dular diseases. 

D.  gr.  y. — 36.,  but  is  rather  inert  and  little  used. 

Hydrargyri  Persulphas,  D. 

Persulphate  or  Bipersulphate  of  Mercury.  Sulphate  of  the  Protoxide 
of  some  chemists.  F.  Deuto-Sulphate  de  Mercure.  G.  Schwefel- 
saures  quecksilberoxyd. 

The  Bipersulphate  of  Mercury  (Hg  0„,  2 S 03=298)  is  officinal 
in  the  D.  P.  for  pharmaceutic  purposes  ; but  though  not  mentioned  in 
the  L.  and  E.  P.,  it  is  prepared  in  the  first  part  of  the  processes  for 
making  both  the  Chlor.  and  Bichlor.  Mercury,  v 192  and  197.  It  is 
a white  crystalline  salt,  which  is  decomposed  on  being  added  to  water, 
as  in  the  next  preparation,  the  yellow  Subsulphate  of  Mercury. 

Prep.  Heat  together  in  a glass  vessel  pur  [lied  Mercury  and  Sulphuric1  aa 
6 parts,  Nitric1 1 part.  Increase  the  heat  till  the  mass  is  white  and  dry. 

Mercury  and  Sul'  do  not  act  upon  each  other  when  cold,  but  on  be- 
ing heated,  the  acid  becomes  decomposed;  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  given 
off,  and  the  metal  becomes  oxidated  at  the  expense  of  a part  of  the 
Sul'  employed.  It  may  thus  be  prepared  without  the  aid  of  Nit'. 
The  Nit'  being  added  to  facilitate  the  oxidation,  and  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  Sul'  and  Sulphurous  acids  which  must  afterwards  be  driven 
off,  is  chiefly  decomposed,  and  the  Sul'  combines  with  the  Oxide 
■when  formed.  The  heat  being  continued,  the  Mercury  is  peroxidated 
and  a Bipersulphate  of  Mercury  obtained. 

_ Action.  Uses.  Would  no  doubt  act  as  other  Mercurials,  but  is  offi- 
cinal for  making  Hydrargyri  Chloridum  and  Bichloridum,  and  Oxy- 
dum  Sulphuricum  Hydrargyri. 


Subsulphas  Hydrargyri  flavus.  Hydrargyri  Sulphuricum 
Oxydum,  D. 

Turhith  or  TurpeOi  Mineral.  F.  Sous-deuto-sulfate  de  Mercure. 
G.  Mineralischer  turpith. 

Prop.  Though  without  smell,  it  irritates  the  nostrils  when  snuffed 
up,  has  an  acrid  taste,  but  requires  2000  parts  of  temperate  and  GOO 
parts  of  boiling  water  for  its  solution.  When  heated,  first  Sulphurous 
acid  and  then  Oxygen  are  given  off,  and  lastly,  Mercury  is  sublimed. 
Caustic  Potash,  when  made  to  act  on  it,  will  afterwards  deposit  Sulph. 
Baryta  on  addition  of  the  Nitrate.  Some  chemists  consider  it  to  be 
composed  of  1 Eq.  of  Binoxide  of  Mercury  with  1 of  Sul'  : Mr.  Phil- 
lips, of .!  Eq.  of  Sul'  with  4 of  Binoxide  of  Mercury.  According  to 
Soubeiran,  Oxide  of  Mercury  80’09  SuT  19'91  =100. 

Prep.  Triturate  together  in  an  earthenware  mortnr  Permlph.  Mercury  1 part, 
wanu  Aq.  20  parts.  I’our  off  the  liquor.  Wush  the  yellow  powder  witli  warm 
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Aq.  dest.  so  long  as  drops  of  Liq.  Potassse  cause  any  deposit.  Then  dry  the 
Sulphuric  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Water,  from  its  great  affinity  for  Sul',  decomposes  the  salt  employed, 
abstracts  the  chief  portion  of  its  acid,  separating  it  into  an  acid  Sul- 
phate, which  remains  in  solution,  and  precipitates  the  Oxide  of  a 
lemon-yellow  colour,  still  retaining  a portion  of  the  Sul' ; which  is 
thus  considered  a Subsulphate. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant  Poison,  Emetic,  Errhinc. 

D.  Too  violent  for  internal  exhibition,  and  used  only  as  an  errhine, 
gr.  j.  with  grs.  v.  of  some  bland  powder.  Occasionally  as  an  Oint- 
ment, 1 part  to  8 of  Lard,  in  some  herpetic  eruptions. 

Hydrargyri  Nitratis  Unguentum,  L.  Ung.  Citrinum,  E. 

Ung.  Hydr.  Nitratis  vel  Ung.  Citrinum,  D.  Citrine  Oint- 
ment. 

Citrine  Ointment,  or  that  of  the  N itrate  of  Mercury,  is  a much-used 
and  highly  valued  preparation,  which  was  introduced  into  the  Phar- 
macopoeias as  a substitute  for  one  known  as  Golden  Eye  Ointment. 
When  properly  prepared,  it  is  soft,  of  a bright  yellow  or  lemon-colour, 
and  of  a strong  Nitrous  odour.  It  is  apt,  however,  to  change,  especi- 
ally if  the  directions  for  its  preparation  are  not  strictly  followed.  It 
is  then  hard,  and  becomes  brittle  and  almost  pulverulent,  and  its  co- 
lour changed  to  bluish-grey  or  greenish,  or  of  a mottled  appearance, 
the  metal  becoming  by  degrees  reduced. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Dissolve  Mercury  jj.  (by  weight  3j.  D. ; jiv.  E.)  in  Nitric' 
fjxi.  (3Xife.  D. ; Dens.  1380  to  1390  fjixfi.  with  the  aid  of  a gentle  heat,  E.) 
Melt  together  (in  a vessel  capable  of  holding  6 times  the  quantity,  E. ) Lard  Jvj. 
(prepared  Hog's  -,iv.  D. ; Axunge  ^xv.  E.)  and  Olive  Oil  fjjiv.  (f^xxxviij  6.  E. ; 

Ibj.  by  measure,  D.)  While  hot  mix  the  solutions  thoroughly.  (If  the  mixture 
do  nut  froth  up,  increase  the  heat  slightly  till  it  does.  Keep  this  ointment  in 
earthenware  or  glass  vessels,  excluding  the  light,  E.  Make  an  ointment  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ointment  of  Nitric',  D.) 

Difficulty  having  been  experienced  in  making  this  Ointment,  various 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  its  improvement,  as  diminishing  the 
Lard  to  using  Olive-oil  alone,  or  substituting  Almond,  Rape,  and 
Neat’s-foot  Oil,  also  Butter  ; though  many  have  succeeded  in  making 
good  Ointment,  as  we  ourselves  have  done  when  abroad,  by  following  ( 
the  directions  of  the  L.  P.  Mr.  Alsop  (in  Pharm.  Joum.  i.  p.  100) 
clearly  pointed  out  that  a due  regulation  of  the  heat  necessarily  gene- 
rated when  large  quantities  are  made,  is  essential,  and  that  a tempe- 
rature of  about  190°  is  the  best  for  mixing  the  sol.  of  the  Nitrate  with 
the  melted  fatty  matter,  when  strong  effervescence  takes  place.  It  is 
equally  necessary  to  attend  to  the  Sp.  Gr.  of  the  acid,  in  order  that 
the  exact  proportions  of  the  College  may  be  employed,  and  that  the 
quantity  must  be  increased  when  the  Sp.  Gr.  is  less  than  1'5.  The 
stirring  usually  employed  he  does  not  find  essential.  Mr.  A.  directs 
attention  to  the  directions  given  by  Dr.  Duncan  in  his  Dispensatory 
of  1794,  ns  they  embody  these  principles,  and  seem  to  have  been  ori- 
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ginally  proposed  by  Mr.  Duncan  of  Edinburgh.  The  proportions  have 
been  adopted  by  the  E.  P.,  but  the  quantities  are  given  above  as  cor- 
rected by  Dr.  Christison.  (Disp.p.  530.)  It  yields  Ointment  of  a fine 
golden-colour,  and  of  the  requisite  softness,  if  kept  from  the  light. 
Experiments  have  also  been  made  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  (».  P.  J.  iv.  450)  shewing  that  perfectly  good  Ointment 
is  made  by  attending  to  the  L.  P.  directions,  and  that  Ointment  which 
was  old,  become  hard,  discoloured,  and  pulverulent,  was  restored  to  its 
original  appearance  by  heating  it  with  a little  Nitric  acid.  When 
well  made.  Citrine  Ointment,  according  to  the  explanation  given  by  M. 
Soubeiran  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Boudet,  contains  Nitrate  of  the 
Binoxide  and  some  Subnitrate  of  the  Protoxide  of  Mercury,  or  “ tur- 
bith  nitreux" — less  of  the  latter,  and  more  of  the  former,  as  the  heat 
is  greater, — with  some  free  Nitric  acid  (hyponitrique,  s.).  On  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Mercurial  solution,  decomposition  takes  place,  Binoxide  of 
Nitrogen  and  Carbonic  acid  gas  escaping.  Some  Elaidic  acid  formed 
combines  with  Oxide  of  Mercury,  and  forms  some  Mercurial  Soap,  or 
Elaidate  of  Mercury,  there  is  also  some  Elai'dine  and  a small  portion 
of  a yellow  matter  soluble  in  Alcohol. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  and  Alterative  application  to  the  eyelids 
in  chronic  Ophthalmia,  also  in  several  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  to  foul 
and  indolent  ulcers.  If  long  applied,  it  will  produce  the  effects  of  a 
Mercurial  on  the  system.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  dilute  it  with 
Oil  when  first  applied  to  the  eyelids  ; but  it  is  more  apt  to  spoil  when 
diluted.  When  decomposition  has  taken  place,  it  ought  not  to  be 
applied,  as  it  then  becomes  irritant. 

Linimentum  IIydrargyri  Nitratis  made  with  Ung.  Hydr. 
Nil)-.  .3ijS.  Cerati  Simplicis^v ijft.  Olive  Oil  fjjv.,  is  officinal  in  the 
Manchester  Infirmary,  and  is  no  doubt  a good  substitute  for  the  weak 
Citrine  Ointment,  lor  which  a formula  existed  in  former  Pharma- 
copoeias. 


IIydrargyri  Acetas,  D. 

Acetate  (of  Protoxide)  of  Mercury.  F.  Protoacetate  de  Mercure. 
G.  Essigsaures  Quccksilberoxydul. 

The  Acetate  of  Mercury  (HgO,  Ac'=261)  has  been  long  known  to 
chemists,  but  was  introduced  into  practice  in  consequence  of  the  French 
Government  having,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  purchased  the 
secret  of  Keyser's  pills , which  were  vaunted  as  an  antisyphilitic  remedy. 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  he  employed  a mixture  of  the  Acetates 
of  the  Protoxide  and  uf  the  Peroxide  of  Mercury,  and  others  that  he 
employed  the  latter  only. 

Prop.  It  occurs  in  thin  scale-like  crystals,  flexible,  white  in  colour, 
without  odour,  but  having  an  acrid  metallic  taste.  Sparingly  soluble 
in  cold,  and  partially  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  ns  it  is  also  by 
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boiling  Alcohol.  Light  also  decomposes  and  blackens  it.  Heat 
resolves  it  into  Acet'  and  Garb'  and  Mercury.  Sul'  disengages  the 
odour  of  Ac',  and  the  alkalis  precipitate  the  Black  Oxide  of  Mercury 
from  its  solutions,  while  from  that  of  the  Acetate  of  the  Peroxide  a 
yellow  precipitate  takes  place.  Comp,  llg  0 80'66-f-Ac'  10  34  = 
100. 

Prep.  Add  Nitric'  dll.  11  parts,  to  purified  Mercury  9 parts.  When  efferves- 
cence ceases  digest  till  the  metal  is  dissolved.  Dissolve  Acd.  Potash  9 parts  in 
boiling  Aq.  dest.  100  parts,  and  acidulate  the  solution  with  Distilled  Vinegar  q.  s. 
Add  to  this  while  boiling  the  solution  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Nitric'  and  illter  as 
quickly  as  possible  through  a double  linen  cloth.  Let  it  cool  that  crystals  may 
form ; wash  these  with  cold  Aq.  dest.,  dry  them  in  paper  with  a very  gentle 
heat.  All  through  this  process  use  glass  vessels,  D. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  process,  a Protonit.  Mercury  is  intended  to 
be  obtained ; but  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  some  of  the  Pemitrate  being 
formed,  as  is  always  the  case  when  the  acid  is  strong,  or  heat  is  em- 
ployed. The  former  may  be  obtained  by  using  a diluted  acid  without 
heat,  and  allowing  the  action  to  take  place  slowly,  separating  occa- 
sionally the  crystals  as  they  are  formed,  (c.)  On  infixing  the  acid  so- 
lution of  this  Protonit,  with  a hot  sol.  of  the  Acet.  Potash,  double 
decomposition  ensues,  but  no  deposit  takes  place  until  the  mixture 
cools,  when  the  pearly  crystals  of  the  Protoacetete  are  deposited,  and 
Nitrate  of  Potash  remains  in  solution. 

Action.  Uses.  Considered  a mild  Mercurial,  but  has  occasionally 
acted  with  violence,  in  consequence  probably  either  of  being  badly 
prepared,  or  having  afterwards  altered  in  composition. 

D.  gr.  j. — grs.  v. 


Hydrargyri  (Cyanuretum,  D.)  Bicyanidum,  L. 

Bicyanide  of  Mercury.  F.  Cyanure  de  Mercure.  G.  Doppelt-Cyan- 

quecksilber. 

Bicyanide  of  Mercury  (Hg  2Cy=254)  was  discovered  by  Scheele. 
It  was  introduced  into  the  D.  P.  for  making  Hydrocyanic  acid.  Mr. 
Phillips,  in  his  Translation  of  the  L.  P.,  mentions  Acidum  Hydrocya- 
nicum  as  its  officinal  preparation  ; but,  on  turning  to  the  formula  for 
making  this  acid  in  the  L.  P.,  we  find  no  mention  made  of  Bicyanide 
of  Mercury.  It  is  of  a dull  white  colour,  without  smell,  but  of  a dis- 
agreeable metallic  taste.  Crystallized  in  anhydrous  obliquely  trun- 
cated four-sided  prisms  : permanent  in  the  air,  partially  dissolved  by 
Alcohol,  requiring  8 times  their  weight  of  temperate  but  much  less  of 
boiling  water.  It  is  dissolved  by  Nit',  but  decomposed  by  Sul'  and 
by  Hydrosnl',  the  latter  precipitating  a black  Sulphuret  of  Mercury 
from  its  solution.  It  is  not  affected  by  the  alkalis,  but  its  character- 
istics may  be  seen  by  the  tests  of  the  L.  P.  “ Transparent  and  en- 
tirely soluble  in  water.  H Cl'  disengages  from  its  solution  Hydrocy- 
anic' which  is  known  by  its  peculiar  smell  ; a glass  rod  moistened  with 
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the  sol.  of  Nitr.  Silver,  and  held  over  it,  gives  a deposit  (Cyanide  of 
Silver)  soluble  in  boiling  Nit'.  Heated,  it  emits  Cyanogen,  and  glo- 
bules of  Mercury  are  obtained.  Comp.  Ilg.  79'6-j-Cy  20-4  = 100. 

Prep.  L.  D.  Mix  Peraianide  of  Iron  ^viij.  (Cynnuret  of  Iron  C parts,  D.)  Bin- 
oxide  of  Mercury  jx.  (Nitric  Oxide  of  Mercury  5 parts,  D.)  Aq.  dest.  Oiv.  (add 
them  to  Aq.  dest.  warmed  40  parts,  D.)  Boil  them  together  for  half  au  hour, 
(continuallv  stirring,  D.)  Filter  (through  bibulous  papor,  D.)  Evaporate  the 
liquor  to  obtain  crystals.  Wash  the  residue  repeatedly  with  boiling  Aq.  deat. 
(Filter,  I).)  Again  evaporate  to  obtain  crystals. 

It  may  also  bo  prepared  by  accurately  saturating  with  Binoxide  of  Mercury 
q.  s.  Hydrocyanic i distilled  from  Fcrroojcudde  of  Potassium  by  acting  on  it  with 
dilute  Sul',  L. 

In  the  first  formula,  on  the  ingredients  being  heated,  the  Cyanogen 
quits  the  Iron  and  combines  with  the  Mercury,  forming  the  Bicyanide 
of  Mercury,  which  becomes  dissolved,  and  is  afterwards  obtained  in 
crystals  by  evaporation.  The  Oxygen  of  the  Binoxide  of  Mercury,  at 
the  same  time  separating  from  this  metal,  combines  with  the  Iron 
which  has  just  been  freed  from  the  Cyanogen,  and  an  insoluble  Ses- 
quioxide  of  Iron  is  formed. 

In  the  second  formula,  which  is  in  many  respects  preferable,  on 
adding  the  Binoxide  of  Mercury  to  the  Hydrocyanic',  the  2 Eq.  of 
Oxygen  of  the  one  combine  with  the  2 Eq.  of  Hydrogen  of  the  other, 
and  so  much  water  is  formed,  while  the  2 Eq.  of  Cyanogen  set  free 
combine  with  the  single  Eq.  of  Mercury,  and  the  required  Bicyanide 
of  Mercury  is  obtained. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant  Poison.  Sometimes  used  as  a substitute 
for  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

D.  gr.  -Aj  gradually  increased  to  gr.  J,  in  pills  or  in  solution. 

Arsenicum. 

Arsenic.  F.  Arsenic.  G.  Arsenik. 

The  name  Arsenic  is  ambiguous  even  in  modern  .times,  being  ap- 
plied sometimes  to  the  metal,  and  sometimes  to  one  of  the  compounds 
this  forms  with  Oxygen  (white  Arsenic,  or  Arsenious  acid).  The 
same  ambiguity  occurs  in  old  works;  for  the  name  Arsenikon  (a^o-iuxar) 
is  applied  by  Ilioscorides  to  the  yellow  Sulphuret,  while  the  red  Sul- 
phuret  is  distinguished  by  the  name  Sandarach  The 

Arabs  call  the  former  zumeekh  zurcl  (yellow),  and  the  second  zumeekh 
soorkli  (red).  Ihe  name  zumeekh  is  supposed  by  Sprengel  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Arscnicon,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  The  Arabs 
were  also  acquainted  with  the  white  Oxide,  which  they  call  sum-al 
far,  mouse-poison,  or  Batsbane,  and  also  shook,  turab-al-htdk,  and 
turab-al-kui,  windpipe-earth,  and  emetic-earth.  But  the  Hindoos  arc 
also  well  acquainted  with  all  three  substances ; Orpiment  being  their 
hurtal.  Realgar  their  mutisil,  while  white  Arsenic  they  call  sanchya. 
I hey  were  probably  the  first  to  proscribe  it  internally,  ns  in  Leprosy 
(Prof.  II.  H.  Wilson),  ns  they  still  do  in  that  complaint  and  in  inter- 
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mittent  fevers.  Metallic  Arsenic  was  first  distinctly  made  known  in 
Europe  by  Brandt  in  1733.  Geber  seems  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  it. 

Arsenic  (As =38)  is  sometimes  found  native  in  a metallic  state, 
but  it  is  most  extensively  diffused  in  combination  with  other  metals, 
as  Iron,  Nickel,  Copper,  Cobalt,  &c.  It  is  separated  from  these  by 
roasting  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  and  collecting  what  is  sublimed  in 
a long  horizontal  chimney,  or  into  one  divided  into  numerous  compartr 
ments.  The  exposure  of  the  Arsenic  to  the  heated  air,  oxidizes  and 
converts  it  into  white  Arsenic,  or  Arsenious  acid.  q.  v.  This,  being 
procured  in  an  impure  state,  is  first  purified  by  sublimation,  and  then 
heated  with  Charcoal,  which  abstracts  the  Oxygen,  and  reduces  the 
Arsenic  to  its  metallic  state,  and  enables  it  to  be  separated  by  subli- 
mation. 

Prop.  Metallic  Arsenic  is  of  a steel-grey  colour,  has  a metallic  lus- 
tre, is  crystalline  in  texture,  and  very  brittle.  Sp.  Gr.  5'8.  Heated 
in  close  vessels,  it  readily  sublimes  at  a temperature  of  360°,  but  Dr. 
Mitchell  says,  at  a low  red  heat,  and  is  again  deposited  in  a bright 
metallic  crust,  shining  like  polished  steel.  Its  vapour  is  remarkable 
for  having  a strong  smell  of  garlic.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  tarnishes, 
and  becomes  encrusted  with  a grey  powder,  which  is  considered  to  be 
an  imperfect  Oxide,  or  a mixture  of  Arsenious  acid  and  metallic  Ar- 
senic. It  is  well  known  on  the  Continent  as  fly-powder.  It  is  rea- 
dily oxidated  also  in  water,  and  even  in  Alcohol.  Heated  in  the  air, 
Arsenic  easily  bums,  producing  white  fumes,  which  are  sometimes 
called  Flowers  of  Arsenic,  but  are  those  of  the  white  Oxide,  that  is,  of 
Arsenious  acid.  q.  v.  As  it  forms  no  salifiable  base  with  Oxygen, 
some  chemists  have  proposed  placing  it  near  the  simple  acidifiable 
substances  rather  than  among  the  metals.  It  forms  two  distinct  com- 
pounds with  Oxygen  : 1.  Arsenious  acid  (As  1 £ 0 =50),  which  is 
officinal;  and  2.  Arsenic  acid  (As  24  0=38). 


Acidum  Arseniosum,  L.  Arsenici  Oxydum  album,  D. 
Arsenicum  album,  E. 

Arsenious  Acid.  White  Oxide  of  Arsenic.  White  Arsenic.  F.  Ar- 
senic blanc.  G.  Weisser  Arsenic.  Arsenichtesaurc. 

The  substance  commonly  called  white  Arsenic  has  been  long  known. 
(,;.  supra.)  It  is  found  native,  but  is  almost  entirely  obtained  for  use 
from  the  refuse  ores  of  different  metals,  in  which  Arsenic  is  also  con- 
tained, chiefly  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  but  also  in  Cornwall.  It  is 
usually  purified  by  a second  sublimation,  and  is  sufficiently  pure  not 
to  render  necessary  a repetition  of  the  process,  as  in  the  Arsenici 
Oxydum  album  sublimatum  of  the  D.  P. 

Arsenious  acid  (As  140  = 50),  called  also  Oxide,  and  sometimes 
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Sesquioxide  of  Arsenic,  is  colourless,  with  scarcely  any  taste  (after  a 
short  time,  a very  faint  sweetish  taste  (c.),*  and  devoid  of  smell  both 
in  its  solid  and  vaporous  state.  1 1 is  found  in  commerce  in  masses, 
which,  when  recently  prepared,  are  transparent  and  glassy,  but  in  time 
become  opalline  and  even  opaque ; often  on  breaking  a piece  which 
has  become  so,  the  interior  will  be  observed  still  to  have  a vitreous 
and  transparent  appearance,  but  the  fresh  surface  soon  becomes  like 
the  exposed  parts,  and  all  are  brittle  and  pulverulent.  It  may  be 
crystallized  in  regular  octohedrons,  either  on  cooling  a saturated  solu- 
tion obtained  by  boiling  in  water  and  evaporating,  or  by  careful  subli- 
mation. The  change  in  appearance  from  transparency  to  enamel-like 
opacity,  is  by  some  ascribed  to  mere  difference  of  molecular  arrange- 
ment. The  opacity  Mr.  Phillips  believes  to  be  owing  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  water  from  the  atmosphere.  These  varieties  differ  from  each 
other  in  density,  the  opaque  having  a less  degree  of  specific  gravity 
than  the  transparent  variety,  as  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Guibourt, 
Phillips,  and  Taylor,  as  evident  in  the  following  tabular  view  : 


Transparent.  Opaque. 

M.  Guibourt  37391  3’695. 

Mr.  Phillips  3‘7 15  3’620.+ 

Mr.  A.  Taylor  3798  3’529. 


The  solubility  in  water  also  of  these  varieties  was  said  to  differ  by 
M.  Guibourt,  who  found  the  transparent  dissolved  in  103  parts  of 
water  at  (15°  Cent.)  59°  F.,  and  in  9’33  parts  of  boiling  water  ; and 
that  the  opaque  variety  dissolved  in  80  parts  of  water  at  (15°  Cent.), 
and  in  772  parts  of  boiling  water.  Mr.  Taylor  (Guy’s  Hosp.  Reports, 
vol.  iv.  p.  83;,  observing  the  great  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of 
chemists  respecting  the  solubility  of  Arsenic  in  water,  submitted  it  to 
careful  experiment ; and  he  states  that  there  is  no  observable  differ- 
ence in  the  solubility  of  the  transparent  and  opaque  varieties  of  Arse- 
nious  acid  ; that  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  dissolves  about  , u'u  () 
or  CTii  'ts  "’eight,  according  to  circumstances;  that  hot  water  at 
212°,  allowed  to  cool  on  it,  dissolves  less  than  of  its  weight,  or 
about  1 ,j  grs.  to  each  ft ; that  water  boiled  for  an  hour  on  this  sub- 
stance, dissolves  of  its  weight,  or  rather  more  than  20  grs.  to  each  fr. ; 
that  this  water,  on  perfect  cooling,  does  not  retain  more  than  -fa  of  its 
weight,  or  12  grs.  to  the  fj.  It  is  observed  as  remarkable  that  the  quan- 
tity retained  in  a cold  saturated  solution  prepared  by  boiling  water 


R 1?  often  differently  described  ; as  “acrid,  nausoux,”  even  by  Soubeiran. 
dkewise,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  C.,  describes  it  as  a rough,  not  corrosive, 
slightly  styptic  taste-persistent  and  attended  witli  salivation.  Dr.  Christison 
and  ins  friends  in  making  experiments  on  it,  “all  agreed  that  it  had  scarcely  any 
^ m ii.1,  a ' P , ,mPH  towards  tiie  closo  a very  faint  swootlsh  taste.”  So  Dr. 
A.  f.  Thomson,  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  it.  Phillips.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
n some  cases  tiie  subsequent  effects  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  poison 
have  been  confounded  with  the  primary  taste 
t Printed  3-200  in  Trans!.  Phamip. 
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should  he  so  much  greater  (that  is,  10  to  20  times  more)  than  what  cold 
water  can  dissolve,  or  even  hot  water  without  the  continued  boiling. 
He  further  confirmed  what  had  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Christison,  that 
the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  a liquid  is  an  obstacle  to  the  solution 
of  the  poison,  but  viscid  liquids,  as  gruel,  may  suspend  a larger  quan- 
tity than  they  can  dissolve.  The  solution  faintly  reddens  Litmus. 
Hence  in  searching  for  Arsenic  in  organic  liquids,  or  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines  in  cases  of  poisoning,  it  is  proper  first  to  dilute  the  liquid 
considerably  with  water,  and,  secondly,  to  boil  the  liquid  thus  diluted 
for  at  least  2 or  3 hours.  Arsenious  acid  is  soluble  in  Oil,  also  in 
Alcohol,  which  dissolves  about  2 grs.,  but  cold  brandy  not  above  1 gr. 
in  the  ounce.  When  subjected  to  heat,  Arsenious  acid  is  volatilized 
at  a temperature  of  about  380°  (or  425°,  Mitchell),  but  without  the 
characteristic  smell  of  metallic  Arsenic,  and  is  again  deposited  in 
sparkling  octahedral  crystals.  If  heated  under  the  pressure  of  its  own 
atmosphere,  it  melts  and  is  transformed  into  a glassy-looking  sub- 
stance ; but  if  heated  with  any  Carbonaceous  matter  (or  any  of  the 
easily  oxidablc  metals  heated  to  redness,  Paris ,)  it  becomes  decom- 
posed, from  the  Carbon  abstracting  its  Oxygen  and  setting  free  the 
Arsenic,  which  being  itself  volatilized,  will  exhale  a garlicky  odour. 
It  may  be  dissolved  in  some  of  the  other  acids,  but  when  heated  with 
Nitric',  the  latter  is  decomposed,  and  the  former,  by  taking  some  of 
its  Oxygen,  is  converted  into  Arsenic  acid.  It  readily  combines  with 
Potash  and  Soda,  forming  soluble  salts,  and  also  with  Lime  and  some 
metallic  Oxides,  forming  insoluble  and  characteristic  compounds,  which 
will  be  noticed  among  the  Tests.  Comp.  As  7S'72-(-0  24'21  = 100. 

Tests.  It  is  entirely  sublimed  when  heated.  L.  and  E.  Mixed 
with  Charcoal  and  exposed  to  heat,  it  emits  an  alliaceous  smell.  It  is 
dissolved  by  boiling  water,  and  Hydrosulphuric  acid,  when  added, 
throws  down  a yellow  precipitate  (Orpiment),  and  Lime-water  a white 
one  (Arsenite  of  Lime).  L.  Chalk,  Sulphate  of  Lime,  and  Sulph. 
Baryta  have  been  intermixed,  and  will  be  left  when  the  Arsenious  acid 
is  sublimed.  That  of  commerce  usually  contains  only  a little  Oxide 
of  Iron. 

As  Arsenic  and  most  of  its  compounds  are  poisonous,  and  frequently 
employed  both  by  suicides  and  murderers,  it  is  necessnry  to  be  able  to 
detect  their  presence.  In  suspected  cases,  any  powder  adhering  to 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  &c.,  or  left  in  the  vessels  employed,  is  to  be 
searched  for  and  kept  apart ; or  the  stomach  and  its  contents  may  be 
boiled  in  distilled  water,  &c.  ; or  the  poison  may  be  searched  for  in 
the  blood  and  liquids  and  solids  of  the  body,  as  it  is  not  found  in  these 
or  the  bones  naturally,  as  was  at  one  time  thought  by  Orfila.  We 
may  therefore  have  to  treat  it  as  a solid  substance,  or  in  the  state  of 
solution,  either  pure  or  intermixed  with  organic  matters.  Wc  may 
often  get  a ready  indication  of  the  presence  of  Arsenic  by  the  process 
of  Rcinsch,  that  is,  boiling  a small  quantity  of  the  suspected  matter 
with  Copper  and  Muriatic  acid,  when  metallic  Arsenic,  if  present. 
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will  be  deposited  on  the  Copper,  which  will  become  covered  as  it 
were,  with  a thin  coating  of  steel. 

If  Arsenious  acid  be  obtained  in  a solid  state,  its  characteristics 
may  be  shown— «.  By  its  volatility  when  exposed  to  heat  • and  if 
this  is  effected  in  a tube,  it  will  again  be  deposited  in  a cooler  part  in 
octohedral  crystals.  4.  By  a garlicky  odour,  which  is  that  of  metallic 
Arsenic,  being  exhaled  when  it  is  thrown  on  red  hot  coal  or  charcoal 
in  consequence  of  becoming  deoxidized. 

1.  The  most  satisfactory  and  convenient  test,  and  one  delicate 
enough  for  medico-legal  purposes,  is  the  reduction  of  the  Arsenious 
acid  to  the  metallic  state,  followed  by  its  subsequent  oxidation  It 
may  be  performed,  when  the  quantity  is  small,  with  Charcoal’ in  a 
glass  tube,  which  need  not  be  above  the  £ of  an  inch  in  diameter 
But  when  fte  quantity  of  poison  is  larger,  it  is  preferable  to  use  a 
bodn  flux  Heat  the  Arsenious  acid  and  flux  in  the  flame  of  a spirit- 
lamp,  app bed  first  to  the  upper  part  and  then  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube.  A little  water  escapes,  and  should  be  removed  with  a roll  of 
hltenng-paper,  and  then,  holding  the  tube  steadily  in  the  flame,  the 
heat  should  be  raised  so  as  to  sublime  the  metal ; it  will  then  be  ob- 

MoS  :?aagb^“D(e.)rUSt  an<1  diStiDCt’  CV°n  Wh6n  Weighing  °nly  th“ 

f f“r‘her  Pr°of  *ha‘  ‘he  metnl  is  Arsenic,  is  afforded  by  the 
greyish- white  combined  with  a crystalline  appearance,  observable  in 
the  cooler  parts  of  the  tube,  and  which  may  be  further  produced  as 

ri™  of  > 9UgfT  b)'  Dr'  Tllmer’  bT  converting  the  crust,  or  a por- 
tionof  it,  into  Arsenious  acid,  by  chasing  it  up  and  down  the  tube 
with  a small  spirit-lamp  flame,  till  it  is  all  converted  into  a white  pow- 

cmt,r!fAWh'-h  the  sparkling  triangular  facets  of  the  octohedral 
cry  stals  of  Arsenious  ac.d  wiUbe  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  always 
with  a glass  of  four  powers.  This  crystalline  powder  may  be  dissolved 

rubHml  Zl  °t h T"’  °r>  °ff  the  Part  ^nmfning  the 

appirtimVonowtg  tests'1  “*  in  an°ther  tubc- 

Pimm  o”nUe\T  rTo  ?d(t0,S,,ch  a Solution’  gives  a 'vhite  preci- 
nor  any  free  alkali  whir-T  ’ )but,*be.ru  mllst  not  be  any  excess  of  acid, 
This  test  is  liowew'  In  -8  !011-'1  b°  "eatmlized  with  Ac' or  H Cl'. 
Toxicologists.  ’ '"decisive,  that  it  has  been  abandoned  by 

4.  Nitrate  of  Silver,  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  water  does  not  hv  it 
self  occasion  any  precipitate ; but  if  a little  alkali,  sudi  ’as  Aml,^,  be 

weight  of'  chaS'a^d^elf  heaS^th  °f  ?ai'bonato  of  Soda  with  i of  their 
Taylor  rccommoiuLs  10  mlxturu  gradually  to  redness.  Mr. 

evaporating  to  clmiessanc'l  InHn  of,Tur'  with  a solution  of  Curb.  Soda, 

UJ7*  nil  Incinerating  in  a closed  platinum  crucible. 
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added,  forming  an  Ammoniaco-Nitrate  of  Silver,  a lemon-yellow  pre- 
cipitate (becoming  brown  in  the  light)  immediately  takes  place  of 
Arsenito  of  Silver, — Nitrate  of  Ammonia  remaining  in  solution.  As 
the  precipitate  is  soluble  in  Ammonia,  and  also  in  Nitrate  of  Ammo- 
nia, it  is  necessary  to  he  careful  in  adding  this  preparation,  the  Solutio 
Argenti  Ammoniati,  E.  (v.  p.  217.)  As  Nitrate  of  Silver  precipitates 
Chlorides,  &c.,  and  Chloride  of  Sodium  is  often  present  in  organic 
liquids,  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of  it  first,  by  adding  plain  Nitrate  of 
Silver  in  excess,  and  then  adding  the  Ammonia. 

5.  Sulphate  of  Copper,  like  the  above,  will  not  act  on  Arsenious 
acid  until  an  alkali,  such  as  Ammonia,  has  been  added  in  just  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  redissolve  the  metallic  oxide  which  is  at  first  thrown 
down  : it  then  becomes  Ammoniacal  Sulphate  of  Copper.  When  this 
is  added  to  an  Arsenious  solution,  a grass-green  precipitate  of  Arsenite 
of  Copper  takes  place.  Mr.  Taylor  (Guy’s  Hospital  Rep.  No.  xiii.) 
has  recommended  this  precipitate  to  be  washed,  collected,  and  dried, 
and  then  a small  quantity  of  it,  finely  powdered,  to  be  introduced  into 
a minute  tube,  and  very  gently  and  carefully  heated  over  the  flame  of 
a spirit-lamp,  when  a ring  of  small  octahedral  crystals  of  Arsenious 
acid  will  appear. 

6.  When  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  or  Hydrosidphuric  acid  is  passed 
through  a solution  of  Arsenious  acid,  which  has  been  previously  acidi- 
fied with  a few  drops  of  Ac'  or  of  TI  Cl',  a bright  yellow  precipitate 
takes  place  of  Sesquisulphuret  of  Arsenic  (Orpiment,  as  in  the  L.  P. 
tests),  which  is  soluble  in  Liq.  Ammonias.  The  Oxygen  of  the  Arse- 
nious acid  and  the  Hydrogen  of  the  H S'  unite  to  form  water.  Excess 
of  Hydrosulphuric'  (which  should  have  been  passed  through  a double- 
necked  bottle  holding  water)  must  be  got  rid  of  by  heat,  and  excess 
of  any  other  acid  neutralized  with  an  alkali,  and  then  the  H Cl'  is  to 
be  added.  Hydrosulphate  of  Ammonia  is  sometimes  employed,  with 
the  addition  afterwards  of  a few  drops  of  acid  to  neutralize  the  Am- 
monia, but  is  objectionable  except  as  a trial  test. 

This  test  is  usually  preferred  to  all  the  others,  and  is  so  delicate  as 
to  indicate  Arsenious'  in  100,000  parts  of  water;  indeed,  Dr.  Fresenius 
(Lancet,  June  & July,  1044)  would  almost  rely  on  it  exclusively;  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  always  acting.  The  precipitate  may  he  finally 
heated  with  black  flux  or  dry  Curb,  of  Soda  and  Charcoal  in  a small 
tube,  when  the  Arsenic  will  be  deposited  as  a metallic  crust,  and  may 
be  reconverted  into  octahedral  crystals  of  Arsenious  acid,  and  thus  en- 
able the  above  to  be  distinguished  from  other  yellow  precipitates. 

The  three  last  tests,  when  they  are  characteristically  developed, 
and  concur,  are  considered  by  Dr.  Christison  to  afford  unimpeachable 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  Arsenic  ; the  more  so,  as  the  precipitates 
may  be  submitted  to  the  demonstrative  proof  of  reduction. 

7.  A new  process  for  detecting  the  presence  of  Arsenious  acid  has 
been  discovered  by  II.  Rcinsch,  and  fully  reported  on  by  Mr.  A Tay- 
lor in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  No.  xxxi.  In  this,  if  Copper  foil  cut 
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into  pieces  about  an  inch  long  and  £ of  an  inch  in  width,  or  some  fine 
Copper  gauze,  be  heated  near  to  boiling,  then  with  a little  (about  -!-) 
of  Muriatic'  in  a solution  containing  Arsenious  acid,  this  becomes  de- 
composed, and  a thin  steel-like  coating  of  metallic  Arsenic  is  deposited 
on  the  Copper,  and  may  be  separated  from  it  again  by  dissolving  it  off 
with  Nitric  acid,  or  by  heating  in  a tube,  when  it  will  sublime  in  the 
form  either  of  a ring  of  the  metal,  or  ns  sparkling  crystals  of  Arsenious 
acid.  These  may  be  dissolved  in  a little  distilled  water,  and  the  liquid 
tests  applied,  if  thought  necessary.  This  process  has  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  applied,  and  is  so  delicate  as  to  detect 
(■rjoWo>  o.)  part  of  Arsenic,  and  so  effectual,  that  Marsh's  “pro- 
liquid'1'13  l°  Sh°W  the  6maUeBt  trace  of  Arsenic  in  the  residuary 

8.  A very  delicate  process,  suggested  by  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Woolwich, 
has  been  very  generally  employed  since  its  invention.  This  depends 
upon  the  power  of  nascent  hydrogen  to  deoxidize  Arsenious  acid  Of 
this  the  metal  combining  with  the  Hydrogen,  passes  off  in  the  form  of 
Arsemuretted  Hydrogen  gas,  which  maybe  burned  so  as  to  obtain 
the  Arsenic  in  a metallic  state,  or  as  Arsenious  acid,  or  it  may  be 
hxed  by  being  passed  into  solutions  of  some  of  the  liquid  tests 

The  suspected  liquor  is  introduced  into  a suitable  apparatus  with 
pieces  of  Zinc  and  some  Oil.  Sulphuric  acid.  Water  being  decom- 
posed, Hydrogen  escapes  along  with  some  Arseniuretted  Hydrogen  gas 
if  any  Arsenic  is  present.  If  these  two  gases  are  burned  at  the  end  of 

MT*  tUbe’  n.nd“  Plece  of  8laS8  or  of  porcelain  be  introduced 
nto  the  flame  metallic  Arsenic  of  a blackish  colour  will  be  deposited 
(and  may  be  dissolved  off  with  Nitrohydrochloric')  upon  itAut  if 
U,e  porcelain,  &c  be  held  above  the  flame,  then  Arsenious  acid  in  a 
white  crust  will  be  deposited  j or  both  deposits  may  be  obtained  by 
holding  above  the  flame  the  open  end  of  a tube  £— £ inch  in  diameter 

dd  b -To  dta:nmicngtL  -A  -bLn a solution" 

0drT  °f  Tf’  °VCr 

immed  ntTM[akal  Ni‘tmte  °f  S‘lver’ when  th®  yeUoApLipitate  would 

" 1 liw  nP'aCC  ; “i1!10  T,lS  be  passed  into  a soluZ  of 
lvitrate  ot  Salver,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Clark. 

dlyA  :nci“rA  iS  miXCd  With  orSanic  Bubstances,  as  is  usu- 
neAntd  These  an/, rV9°nln^  S°mC  difficulties  are  necessarily  ex- 
tasts/refuflvex;il  Macies  attending  the  use  of  the  respective 
I to  the  MWect  T and  PTdcd  for  in  expressly  devoted 

i Hi  pr  s s?  -r  m** « * 

( ! 7 f Sulphuric,  Zinc,  Ac.)  are  apt  to  be  them- 

|lth  Ed.  • and  Mr  T A8<nIC‘  ^v"  Christison  on  Poisons,  3rd  and 

jLMed  Review  • Por  ^1°^^  apers  and  RePorts  in  the  Brit,  and  For. 
iea*  Keview  i Pereira’s  Materia  Medica.) 
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Fig.  33.f 


Fig.  32  * 
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Action.  Uses.  Irritant  Poison,  Antiperiodic,  Alterative.  Ext. 
Occasional]}'  employed  as  a Caustic  in  Cancers  and  Cancer-like  affec- 
tions. 

D.  gr.  -Jjy  or  -Aj  to  Rub  up  gr.  j.  with  Sugar  grs.  x.,  and  make 
into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread,  and  divide  into  1 6 pills.  The  Hindoos 
usually  prescribe  it  in  a solid  state  with  pepper,  &c.  But  it  is  gener- 
ally prescribed  in  the  form  of  Liq.  Potasste  Arsenitis. 

Antidotes.  Evacuate  Stomach.  Encourage  vomiting  by  mechanical 
irritation,  or  prescribe  an  emetic  of  Sulph.  of  Zinc,  or  use  the  stomach- 
pump.  Give  frequent  draughts  of  milk  both  before  and  after  vomiting 
has  begun,  though  not  in  large  quantities,  or  demulcents  or  farinaceous 
decoctions.  Large  quantities  of  Magnesia  and  of  Charcoal  have  been 
useful  in  some  cases  ; but  the  most  effectual  antidote  is  the  Hydrated 
Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  or  Ferrugo  of  the  E.  P.  (v.  p.  129)  ; but  it  must 
be  given  in  large  quantities,  and,  as  ascertained  by  Dr.  Maclagan,  in 
the  proportion  of  1 2 parts  of  the  Oxide,  in  a moist  state,  to  1 of  Arse- 
nic ; and  it  may  therefore  be  given  a spoonful  every  5 or  10  minutes, 
and  Rcinsch’s  test  employed  upon  the  vomited  matters,  to  ascertain 
the  progress  of  the  case.  When  the  poison  has  been  removed  from 
the  stomach,  arrest  inflammation  by  venesection,  promote  diuresis, 
and  support  the  strength  with  Opium,  administer  occasional  doses  of 
Castor  Oil. 

* Marsh’s  apparatus,  a.  a.  Bent  tube  containing  suspected  fluid,  Sul',  and  Zinc. 

b.  Stop-cock  and  jet. 

c.  Plate  of  glass  to  receive  the  Arsenic. 

d.  e.  Supports. 

t Reducing  tube.  b.  Charcoal  and  Arsenic,  a.  Metallic  stain. 
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Liquor  Potass.®  Arsentis,  L.  Liquor  Arsenicalis,  E.  D. 

Fowler's  Solution.  Tasteless  Ague  Drop. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Boil  Arsenious  Acid  broken  in  email  pieces  (in  powder,  E.  D.) 
and  Carbonate  of  Potash  (from  Tartar,  D.)  aa  gr.  lxxx.  (gr.  lx.  D.)  in  a glass 
vessel  in  Aq.  dest.  Oj.  (Ofi.  D.  wine  measure,  D.)  till  they  are  dissolved. 
When  cold  add  Compoxmd  Tincture  (Spirit,  3iv.  D.)  of  Lavender  fjv.  and  then 
add  Aq.  dest.  q.  s.  to  fill  accurately  a pint  measure.  (Ibj.  by  measure,  D.) 

When  the  Arsenious  acid  and  Carbonate  of  Potash  are  boiled  toge- 
ther, the  Carbonic'  being  expelled,  the  Arsenious  acid  combines  with 
the  Potash,  and  an  Arsenite  of  Potash  is  formed  and  remains  in  solu- 
tion. The  Tincture  of  Lavender  is  intended  only  to  give  a little  co- 
lour. ftjj.  contains  grs.  iv.  of  Arsenious  acid,  and  ITjlx.  contain  gr.  4 
of  the  same  acid.  De  Vallenger’s  colourless  Solutio  Mineralis  Solvent, 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  a good  form  for  exhibiting  Arsenic,  but  its 
composition  is  unknown. 

D.  ITjjij. — v.  increased  to  llfxx.  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Red  Sulphuret  op  Arsenic  was  in  ancient  times  employed  in 
medicine,  as  it  still  is  in  India,  together  with  the  Yellow  Sulphuret. 
The  Red  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Realgar,  and  is  a natu- 
ral production,  but  is  also  prepared  artificially.  It  is  a Protosulphuret 
(As  S=92),  and  usually  met  with  in  red  vitreous  masses,  or  as  a red 
powder,  being  employed  as  a pigment.  It  acts  as  a poison,  a part 
being  converted  into  Arsenious  acid  in  the  stomach,  “ though  a por- 
tion of  the  Oxide  is  subject  to  be  converted  into  the  Sulphuret,  by 
H S'  gas  evolved  in  the  stomach  after  death.”  (c.) 

Yellow  Sulphuret  or  Orpiment  (Auripigmentum),  Sesqui- 
sulphuret  of  Arsenic  (As  1 4 S = 1 00)  is  a natural  production,  and  also 
produced  artificially,  as  in  the  above  processes,  by  passing  H S' 
through  solutions  containing  Arsenious  acid.  The  Orpiment  of  the 
shops  is  a mixture  of  Sulphuret  and  of  Arsenious  acid,  and  is  hence 
more  rapidly  poisonous  than  natural  Orpiment.  King’s  Yellow  is 
another  impure  Sulphuret,  of  which  the  finest  kinds  are  said  to  be 
imported  from  the  East.  Dr.  Christison  states  that,  according  to  his 
experiments,  it  contains  a large  proportion  of  Sulphuret  of  Arsenic, 
some  Lime,  and  about  lti  per  cent,  of  Sulphur. 

Iodide  of  Arsenic.  Arsenici  Iodidum  (As  I3)  is  an  orange-red 
powder,  without  taste  and  smell,  easily  volatilized.  1 1 has  been  ad- 
ministered with  benefit  in  doses  of  gr.  £ gradually  increased  to  gr.  4 
in  some  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  as  Lepra  and  Psoriasis. 

Solution  of  IIydriodate  of  Arsenic  and  Mercury.  Arse- 
nici et  llydrargyri  Ilydriodatis  Liquor  of  Mr.  Donovan,  of  Dublin.* 
Iodo-Arseniate  of  Mercury  of  Soubeiran.  Arsenic,  Mercury,  and 
Iodine  being  in  some  respects  similar  to  each  other  in  some  of  their 
effects,  and  occasionally  prescribed  in  a solid  form,  Mr.  Donovan  was 

* Donovan,  in  Dnbl.  Joum.  of  Modicnl  Science.  Nov.  1839,  ami  Nov.  1842. 
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induced  to  propose  the  more  perfect  form  of  a chemical  solution.  This 
is  of  a yellow  colour  with  a tinge  of  green,  styptic  in  taste.  Each  f3j. 
of  solution  (water)  contains  Protoxide  of  Arsenic,  gr.  Protoxide  of 
Mercury  gr.  Iodine  (converted  into  Ilydriodic  acid),  gr.  $,  chemi- 
cally combined  together.  Mr.  D.  gives  the  following  directions  for 
preparing  it : 

Triturate  6*08  grs.  of  finely  levigated  Metallic  Arsenic,  15'38  grs.  of  Mercury, 
and  49-62  grs.  of  Iodine  with  fjj.  of  Alcohol,  until  the  mass  has  become  dry, 
and  from  being  deep  brown  has  become  pale  red.  Pour  on  Aq.  dest.  f^viij.  and 
after  trituration  for  a few  moments  transfer  the  whole  to  a Mask  ; add  36.  of 
Hydriodic  Acid  prepared  by  the  acidification  of  gr.  ij.  of  Iodine  and  boil  for  a 
few  moments.  When  the  solution  is  cold,  if  thcro  be  any  deficiency  of  the  origi- 
nal fjviij.  make  it  up  exactly  to  that  measure  with  distilled  water. 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative,  Stimulant.  Effective  in  various  obsti- 
nate Skin  diseases,  as  Lepra,  Psoriasis,  &c. 

D.  Tt]x. — f5 fs.  three  times  a day  in  distilled  water.  Ext.  foj.  to 
Aq.  Dest.  f $j.  as  a lotion. 

Inc.  Acids,  many  Salts,  Opium,  Morphia,  and  its  salts. 


Argentum,  L.  E.  D. 

Silver.  F.  Argent.  G.  Silber. 

Silver,  one  of  the  most  anciently  known  of  the  metals,  is  found  na- 
tive and  also  combined  with  Sulphur  in  considerable  quantities,  also 
as  a Chloride,  and  alloyed  with  other  metals,  especially  Lead,  Gold, 
Antimony,  Arsenic,  Copper.  It  is  separated  from  its  ores  by  the  pro- 
cess of  amalgamation.  The  Arabs  are  thought  to  have  been  the  first 
to  employ  it  in  medicine.  In  its  metallic  state  it  is  inert,  but  being 
little  liable  to  alteration,  or  to  be  affected  by  reagents,  it  is  much 
employed  for  surgical  instruments,  and  for  vessels  for  chemical  pur- 
poses. 

Prop.  Silver  (Agu=108)  is  remarkable  for  its  whiteness  and  bril- 
liancy, as  well  as  for  its  malleability.  Sp.  Gr.  10-47.  Unalterable 
in  the  air,  with  the  exception  of  a little  tarnishing  from  the  formation 
of  some  Sulphuret  of  Silver.  It  melts  at  a bright  red  heat  (1873° 
Daniell,  1830°  Prinsep),  but  does  not  oxidize  at  any  temperature,  un- 
less heated  with  some  fusible  siliceous  substance,  or  acted  on  by  Nit". 
Boiling  Sul'  converts  it  into  a Sulphate,  while  II  Cl'  has  little  action, 
though  it  combines  with  Chlorine,  also  with  Cyanogen  and  Sulphur. 
The  standard  Silver  of  this  country  contains  18  parts  of  Copper  to 
222  of  Silver. 

Tests.  Silver  is  sometimes  mixed  with  Gold,  usually  with  Copper, 
often  with  Lead.  “It  is  entirely  dissolved  by  Dil.  Nit'  (any  Gold 
will  remain  undissolved  as  a dark-coloured  powder).  This  solution, 
on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  Chloride  of  Sodium,  gives  n white  pre- 
cipitate (Chloride  of  Silver),  which  an  excess  of  Ammonia  dissolves, 
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and  it  should  be  free  from  colour  (any  Lead  will  be  dissolved  by  the 
Nit',  be  precipitated  by  the  Chloride,  but  remain  undissolved  by  the 
Ammonia).  The  Chloride  of  Silver  being  removed,  and  Hydrosul- 
phuric  acid  added  to  the  solution,  it  is  not  coloured  by  it,  and  nothing 
is  thrown  down  (showing  that  both  Lead  and  Copper  are  absent).” 
L.  E.  Chloride  of  Lead  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  water  than  in 
cold,  and  is  partly  deposited  in  acicular  crystals  as  it  cools.  Iron, 
Copper,  and  Mercury  reduce  the  solutions  of  Silver  to  a metallic 
state. 

Pliarm.  Uses.  Employed  for  making  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Argbnti  Oxydum. 

Oxide  of  Silver  (Ag  0 = 116)  may  be  obtained  by  adding  caustic 
Potash  to  a solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver.  3ij.  of  the  former  to  5iv.  of 
the  latter  substance  will  yield  about  3iij.  of  the  Oxide  of  Silver.  The 
Oxide  is  thrown  down  of  a brown  colour,  is  soluble  in  Ammonia,  and 
to  a small  extent  in  water,  which  then  displays  alkaline  reaction.  M. 
Scmentini  (Journ.  de  Phann.  viii.  93)  inferred  that  it  was  to  this 
Oxide  that  the  antispasmodic  properties  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  were  due. 
Mr.  Lane  (Med.  Chir.  Rev.  1840)  has  also  argued  that  the  Nitrate 
becoming  Chloride  of  Silver  in  the  stomach,  nnd  that  being  carried  by 
the  circulation  to  the  cutaneous  surface,  is  there  converted  into  Oxide 
by  the  action  of  light  and  the  strong  affinity  of  Albumen ; but  that  if 
the  Oxide  be  prescribed,  as  it  cannot  penetrate  the  capillaries,  its  pas- 
sage to  the  skin  would  not  take  place,  and  therefore  the  disfigurement 
or  blue  colour  of  the  skin  would  be  avoided,  and  we  obtain  the  seda- 
tive effects  of  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  without  its  causticity.  He  has 
prescribed  it  for  two  months,  Dr.  G.  Bird  for  four  months.  It  has 
been  prescribed  in  doses  of  gr.  ft.  to  gr.  j.  2 or  3 times  a day  in  a pill 
with  crumb  of  bread,  gum,  or  with  sugar.  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  shown 
that  some  of  these  reduce  the  Silver  if  aided  by  heat. 

Action.  Uses.  An  effective  substitute  for  the  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Chloride  ok  Silver  (Ag  Cl  = 144)  is  always  produced  when 
Nitrate  of  Silver  is  added  to  any  solution  of  a Chloride,  nnd  for  which 
the  former  is  always  used  as  a test.  It  forms  a curdy  precipitate,  at 
first  white,  afterwards  becoming  of  a blackish-colour  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light  and  moisture.  It  is  insol.  in  water,  and  also  in  Nit',  but 
is  soluble  in  Ammonia.  Dr.  Perry  of  Philadelphia,  considering  that 
Nitrate  must  in  the  stomnch  be  converted  into  Chloride  of  Silver,  in- 
ferred that  this  might  bo  prescribed  as  an  efficacious  medicine  to  pro- 
duce the  alterative  and  tonic  effects  of  Silver.  He  prescribed  it  in 
doses  of  gr.  ^ to  gr.  iij.  and  gr.  xij.  3 times  a day,  ami  states  that,  in 
less  doses  than  30  grs.  no  irritating  effects  result,  but  if  that  quantity 
be  given  at  oace  it  will  produce  emesis.  (Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev. 
xii.  567.) 
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Aroenti  Nitras,  L.  E.  D. 


Argenti  Nitratis  Crystalli  et  Argenti  Nitras  Fusum,  D.  Argentum 

Nitratum.  Nitrate  of  Silver.  Lunar  Caustic.  Lapis  Infemalis. 

F.  Nitrate  d’Argent.  G.  Silbersalpeter. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  (Ag  0,  N 0^  = 170)  was  known  to  Geber,  and 
bas  long  been  employed  in  medicine.  Its  two  forms  of  crystal- 
lized and  fused,  still  kept  distinct  in  the  D.  P.,  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  possess  different  properties  ; but  they  differ  only  in  mole- 

. cular  arrangement.  In  a crystal- 
3L  lized  state,  Nitrate  of  Silver  is 

white  and  transparent,  in  the  form 
of  hexangular  tables  or  right  rhom- 
bic prisms,  of  a powerfully  metallic 
taste,  and  so  bitter  as  formerly  to 
have  been  called  Fel  metallorum,  as 
also  Centaurea  Mineralis.  Heavy, 
without  water  of  crystallization, 
permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  its 
own  weight  of  water  at  60°  F., 
and  in  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water  ; readily  so  in  hot  Alcohol,  but 
the  greater  portion  is  again  deposited  on  cooling.  Subjected  to  heat,  it 
melts  at  426°  (at  a higher  heat  it  is  decomposed),  and  is  then  run  in- 
to moulds.  Usually  seen  in  sticks  of  a dark-grey  colour  ; when  fresh 
made,  greyish-coloured,  striated,  and  radiated  in  structure.  The 
change  in  colour  is  probably  owing  to  its  becoming  reduced  at  the  sur- 
face, dependent  on  organic  matter  in  the  air  ; strong  light  is  thought 
to  reduce  it,  but  Mr.  Scanlan  proved  that  if  confined  in  a clean  glass 
tube,  hermetically  sealed,  and  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  it  un- 
dergoes no  change.  1 1 stains  the  skin  of  a blackish  colour,  as  it  docs 
all  organic  matter,  whether  in  solution  or  substance,  and  acts  as  a 
caustic  on  the  latter.  Its  presence  is  readily  distinguished  by  the 
white  curdy  precipitate  which  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  a Chlo- 
ride or  H Cl'  to  its  solution.  The  Chloride  of  Silver  deposited  be- 
comes black  on  exposure  to  light,  is  dissolved  by  Ammonia,  but  not 
by  Nit',  and  it  is  frequently  employed  in  the  P.  as  a test  for  Chlo- 
rides, and  when  ammoninted  is  one  of  the  tests  for  Arsenious  acid. 
Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  gives  a white,  and  Hydrosulphuric'  a 
black,  precipitate.  Comp.  Ag  O 68"24  N'  31’76  = 100. 

Prep.  h.  E.  D.  Dissolve  (pure,  E.)  Silver  (in  sheets  cut  into  small  pieces,  D.l 
lift.  (37  parts  in  a glass  vessel,  D.)  in  Nitric'  fjj.  diluted  with  Aq.  dtrt.  f^ij. 
(dilute  Nitric'  CO  parts.  D.)  In  a sand-bath  (with  gentle  heat,  E.)  gradually  in- 
crease the  heat  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Fuse  tho  salt  with  Ti  slow  lire  in  a 
crucible  (earthenware  or  porcelain,  E.)  Expel  the  water,  and  when  ebullition 
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has  ceased,  L.  pour  into  proper  (cylindrical)  (iron,  E.)  moulds  [(previously  heated 
and  greased  slightly  with  tallow,  E.)  (Preserve  the  product  in  glass  vessels, 
E.  D.)] 

Aborxti  Nitratis  crtstalli,  D.  Dissolve  the  metal  as  above,  then  evaporate 
and  cool  for  crystals  to  form.  Dry  them  without  heat,  and  preserve  in  glass 
vessels  in  the  dark. 

The  Nitric'  heated  in  contact  with  the  Silver,  becomes  decomposed, 
and  a portion  of  its  Oxygen  combines  with  the  Silver  ; the  Oxide  of 
Silver  which  is  thus  formed  unites  with  the  Nit'  remaining  undecom- 
posed, and  thus  Nitrate  of  Silver  is  obtained.  The  Nitrogen  of  the 
decomposed  Nit'  escapes  in  union  with  2 Eqs.  of  Oxygen  in  the  form 
of  Nitric  Oxide,  which,  uniting  with  a portion  of  the  Oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  fumes  of  Nitrous  acid  gas  are  observed.  Crystals  of  Nit- 
rate of  Silver  may  be  obtained,  as  in  the  D.  P.,  by  gradually  evapor- 
ating the  solution.  By  driving  off  the  whole  of  the  water,  and  con- 
tinuing the  heat,  it  is  fused,  and  then  run  into  moulds. 

Tests.  Apt  to  contain  some  reduced  Silver,  Nitrates  of  Copper,  of 
Lead,  of  Zinc,  and  of  Potash.  “ Originally  white,  blackened  by  ex- 
posure to  light”  (probably  also  from  organic  matter).  “ Entirely 
soluble  in  water,”  L.  (except  a very  little  black  powder,  E.).  Copper 
put  into  the  solution,  precipitates  Silver.  Other  characters  as  detailed 
under  Silver.  If  Copper  be  present,  the  Nit'  would  produce  a 
greenish  or  blackish  Nitrate  of  Silver,  and  Ammonia  will  change  this 
solution  to  a bluish  colour.  Chloride  of  Sodium  will  precipitate  the 
whole  of  the  Silver  in  the  state  of  Chloride,  which  will  be  dissolved 
by  Ammonia. 

The  Chloride  of  Silver  being  removed,  and  Ifydrosulphuric'  added 
to  the  solution,  it  is  not  coloured  by  it.  If  Zinc  should  be  present,  a 
white  Sulphuret  of  Zinc  will  be  precipitated  ; and  if  Copper,  then  a 
black  Sulphuret  of  this  metal.  The  solution  being  evaporated,  any 
saline  impurity  will  be  left,  and  may  be  tested. 

Dr.  Christison  states  that  the  Edinburgh  College  have  adopted  a 
plan  which  provides  against  all  sorts  of  adulterations  collectively, 
without  indicating  the  nature  of  the  impurity.  “ Grs.  xxix.  dissolved 
in  Aq.  dest.  fyj.  acidulated  with  Nit',  and  precipitated  with  a sol.  of 
grs.  ix.  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  briskly  agitated  for  a few  seconds, 
and  then  allowed  to  rest  a little,  will  yield  a clear  supernatant  liquid, 
which  still  precipitates  with  more  of  the  test.”  ,9'12  grs.  of  the  Mu- 
riate (i.  k.  Ilydrochlorate)  of  Ammonia  will  precipitate  29  grs.  of  Ni- 
trate of  Silver.  If  9 grs.  be  added  to  that  quantity  of  pure  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  a further  addition  of  the  test  will  cause  further  precipitation. 
The  data  put  down  in  the  formula  allow  about  one  per  cent,  of  impa- 
rity." (c.) 

Inc.  Sul',  Phosph',  II  Cl'  and  Tar1  II  Sul',  and  the  salts  which  con- 
tain them,  Alkalis  and  their  Carbonates,  Lime-water.  Ammonia  in 
excess  rcdissolvcs  the  precipitate  first  formed.  Spring  and  River- 
water  which  contain  any  of  the  above.  Astringent  Infusions  and 
other  organic  substances,  as  Albumen,  Milk. 
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Action.  Uses.  Ext.  Stimulant,  Escharotic,  may  be  used  as  a Vesi- 
cant. Ini.  Tonic  Antispasmodic,  Sedative.  Very  large  doses  act  as 
a Corrosive  Poison. 

Z).  gr.  ^ — gr.  ij.  or  even  more,  made  into  pills.  Readily  decom- 
posed in  the  stomach  by  H Cl',  Chlorides,  &c.  Ext.  As  a Lotion  of 
various  strengths. 

Antidotes.  Chlorides,  Milk,  Albumen.  Evacuate  Stomach.  Anti- 
phlogistic treatment. 

Liquor  Aroenti  Nitratis,  L.  Solutio  Argenti  Nitratis,  E. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Nitrate  of  Silver  5J.  (gr.  xl.  E.)  in  Aq.  dot.  tjj.  (gr.  1600,  E.) 
Filter.  Preserve  in  well  closed  bottles  (in  the  dark,  L.). 

Solutio  Argenti  Ammoniati,  E.  Solution  of  Ammoniaco-Nitrate 

of  Silver. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Nitrate  of  Silver  gr.  xliv.  in  Aq.  dest.  f 3 j.  Add  gradually,  an 
then  cautiously,  Aqua  Ammonia  q.  8.  to  nearly  but  not  quite  redisaolve  the 
precipitate  at  tot  thrown  down. 

This  is  a delicate  test,  commonly  called  Hume’s  test  for  Arsenious 
acid.  ( v . p.  209.) 

Argenti  Cyanidum,  L.  Cyanide  of  Silver.  Cyanurct  of  Silver. 

The  Cyanide  of  Silver  (Ag  Cy=134)  is  obtained  as  a white  pow- 
der, heavy,  without  taste  or  smell,  becoming  of  a violet  hue  by  expo- 
sure to  light  and  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  caustic  Potash, 
but  soluble  in  caustic  Ammonia.  **  Heated,  it  yields  Cyanogen,  and 
is  reduced  to  Silver.”  L.  II  Cl'  and  Ilydrosul'  readily  decompose  it. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  (q.  v.)  being  evolved.  Comp.  80G-(-Cy  19 '4  = 
100. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Nitrate  of  Silver  Jij.  and  jij.  in  Aq.  (lest.  Oj.  Add  diluted 
Hydrocyanic'  Oj.  Mix.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  Aq.  dest.  and  dry  it. 

Cyanide  of  Silver  is  precipitated,  as  the  Cyanogen  of  the  Hydrocy- 
anic'combines  with  the  Silver  of  the  Nitrate.  The  Hydrogen  of  the 
acid  combining  with  the  Oxygen  of  the  Oxide  of  Silver,  some  water 
is  formed,  which  remains  in  solution. 

Use.  Employed  to  obtain  Hydrocyanic  acid  (q.  v.)  extempora- 
neously. 

Aurum. 

Gold.  Sol.  Rex  Metallorum.  F.  Or.  G.  Gold. 

Gold  (Au  =200?)  being  always  found  native,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
known  metals,  and  highly  esteemed  for  its  many  valuable  properties. 
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None  of  its  preparations  are  officinal,  but  some  have  been  much  used 
in  modem  times.  The  Greeks  and  sometimes  the  Arabs  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  it  medicinally.  The  Alchymists 
diligently  investigated  its  properties  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
elixir  of  life  and  the  universal  remedy;  but  the  Hindoos  seem  to  have 
preceded  them  in  this  course. 

Prop.  The  properties  of  Gold  are  well  known,  as  that  it  is  little 
acted  upon  by  external  agents,  but  soluble  in  Aqua  Regia,  or  a mix- 
ture of  Nit'  with  4 parts  of  Hydrochloric',  on  account  of  the  Chlorine 
it  contains,  with  which  Gold  readily  combines.  Oxygen  unites 
with  it  in  several  proportions.  It  is  characterized  by  a purple  preci- 
pitate being  produced  when  Protochloride  of  Tin  is  added  to  a solution 
of  Chloride  of  Gold,  and  by  Protosulphate  of  Iron  causing  a brown 
precipitate  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe,  may  be  fused  into  a 
globule  of  Gold. 

Pulvis  Auri.  Gold-leaf,  rubbed  up  with  Honey,  or,  as  in  the  Fr. 
Codex,  with  Sulphate  of  Potash,  and  then  washed  with  water,  is  left 
in  the  state  of  a fine  powder  of  a brown  colour.  It  was  submitted  to 
experiment  by  M.  Chretien  and  by  M.  Lallemand,  and  found  to  be 
mild  in  action  but  certain,  of  considerable  benefit  as  an  antisyphilitic, 
and  in  different  affections  of  the  Lymphatics,  which  it  stimulates,  in 
doses  of  gr.  | to  gr.  j.  two  or  three  times  a day,  or  applied  in  friction 
on  the  tongue. 

Oxides  op  Gold.  Oxygen  combines  with  Gold  in  several  pro- 
portions, but  the  nature  of  these  has  not  been  settled  by  chemists.  A 
preparation,  the  Purple  Powder  of  Cassius , which  has  been  long  em- 
ployed, is  supposed  to  owe  its  efficacy  to  the  presence  of  Deutoxide  of 
Gold.  It  is  obtained  by  precipitating  Chloride  of  Gold  with  Proto- 
hydrochlorate of  Tin,  when  what  is  supposed  to  be  a Deuto-Stannate 
of  Gold  is  obtained.  This  Oxide  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  active 
ingredient  of  some  old  preparations,  as  the  Crocus  Solis. 

Perchloride  op  Gold,  formed  when  Gold  is  dissolved  in 
Nitro-Muriatic  acid,  is  very  liable  to  decomposition.  In  action  and 
vindence  it  is  analogous  to  Corrosive  Sublimate.  It  readily  combines 
with  other  metallic  Chlorides,  whence  is  obtained  the 

Chloride  op  Gold  and  Sodium,  which  is  now  usually  employed 
instead  of  the  foregoing,  as  being  more  permanent  in  character  and 
less  costly.  It  is  in  elongated  crystals,  of  a deep  yellow  colour,  not 
alterable  in  the  air,  soluble  in  wnter.  Composed  of  Chloride  of  Gold 

69-3-t-Cldoride  of  Sodium  LH+Aq.  16-6  = 100.  It  is  the  most  to 
be  depended  on  of  these  preparations.  It  may  be  prescribed  in  pill 
with  Liquorice  powder  or  Starch,  or  in  solution.  One  mode  of  ad- 
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ministering  it  is  to  divide  the  first  grain  into  15  parts,  the  second  into 
14,  then  into  12,  10,  and  so  on,  giving  one  of  the  fractional  part6 
every  morning.  It  has  been  given  in  J and  also  4 gr.  doses;  or  it  may- 
be applied  by  friction  to  the  tongue  mixed  with  3 times  its  weight  of 
Iris  root  powder.  (See  Diet.  Univ.  de  Matiere  Medicale  of  Mer&t  and 
De  Lens  for  a full  article  on  this  subject.) 


VEGETABLE  MATERIA  MEDICA. 


Many  of  the  most  valuable  medicinal  articles  in  use  in  the  present 
day,  as  in  ancient  times,  are  yielded  by  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Some,  therefore,  are  indigenous  products,  others 
obtained  by  foreign  commerce.  All  have  particular  soils  and  climates 
where  they  can  grow  in  full  health  and  secrete  the  principles  which 
make  them  useful  as  medicines  in  the  fullest  perfection.  Some  contain 
these  diffused  through  their  whole  substance,  when  the  whole  herb  or 
plant  may  be  employed ; others  store  them  up  only  in  particular  parts 
or  organs,  and  which  therefore  are  alone  employed.  Or  we  may  use 
in  preference  some  proximate  principle,  separated  either  by  nature  or 
art  from  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  matter.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  parts  and  products  of  plants,  as  well  as 
with  the  best  methods  of  preserving  or  preparing  them  for  medicinal 
use. 

The  parts  of  Plants  which  are  used  officinally,  and  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  know,  as  well  for  the  above  purpose  as  for  understanding 
the  Classification  employed  in  Botanical  arrangements,  are  in 

Flowering  Plants. 

1.  The  Organa  of  Vegetation. 

Radix.  The  root:  usually  sunk  in  the  earth,  serving  to  fix  the  plant 
and  to  absorb  nourishment  for  its  use.  This  it  does  through  the 
naked  extremities  ( s/migioles ) of  its  fibrils  or  radicles.  Some 
roots  are  reservoirs  of  nutritious  matter  for  the  plants  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year  ; but  most  of  these  are  rather  Rootstocks. 

Caulis.  The  stem  is  the  part  of  the  plant  situated  between  the  root 
and  leaves,  and  which  usually  supports  the  parts  rising  above 
the  ground.  I he  differences  are  apparently  so  great  among 
stems,  that  different  names  are  applied  to  different  varieties  ; 
they  are,  moreover,  distinguished  according  to  duration,  into  an- 
muil,  biennial,  and  perennial.  They  differ  remarkably  in  their 
mode  of  growth ; some,  called  Exogenous,  as  those  of  all  European 
trees,  grow  by  the  deposition  of  a layer  of  wood  on  the  outside  of 
that  of  the  previous  year,  so  that  the  oldest  and  most  matured 
parts  are  in  the  centre,  and  the  softer  on  the  outside.  Others, 
again,  as  Palms,  grow  only  by  additions  to  their  centre,  such 
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additions  being  successively  pushed  outwards  ; so  that  the  cir- 
cumference becomes  the  hardest  part  of  these  stems.  These  are 
called  Endooens.  The  term  Acrogen  is  applied  by  Dr.  Lindley 
to  those  which  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  bases  of  ieaves  and 
the  original  axis  of  the  bud  from  which  they  spring,  as  in  Ferns; 
among  these  are  also  included  those  which  grow  by  simple  elon- 
gation or  dilatation,  where  no  leaves  or  buds  arc  produced. 

The  Stem  of  Exogens  is  distinguished  into  several  parts,  as — 
1.  The  Pith  in  the  centre,  which  is  seldom  used  oflicinally,cxcept  in 
tho  case  of  that  of  the  Sassafras.  2.  The  Medullary  sheath,  which 
surrounds  the  Pith.  3.  The  Wood,  formed  of  concentric  layers ; 
and  4.  The  Dark,  which  lies  on  the  outside,  and  is  connected 
with  the  pith  by  means  of  the  Medullary  rays.  It  is  divisible 
into  four  layers, — the  Epidermis  on  the  outside,  then  the  Meso- 
phltcum  and  Endophlieum,  counting  from  without  inwards,  with 
the  innermost  of  all,  commonly  called  Liber. 

Rhizo.ma,  or  Rootstock,  differs  so  much  in  position  from  the  Stem, 
that  it  used  to  be  considered  a kind  of  Root  ; but  it  is  in  fact  a 
prostate  thickened  stem,  which  produces  leaves  from  its  upper 
and  true  roots  from  its  under  side.  Many  of  the  Radices  or 
Roots  of  former  Pharmacopoeias  are  called  Rhizomes  in  that  of 
1836,  as  that  of  Acorus  Calamus,  and  as  ought  to  have  been 
that  of  Aspidium  Filix  Mas.  A creeping  stem,  or  root  as  it  used 
to  be  called,  is  a kind  of  Rhizoma. 

Cormus.  Tliis  term,  or  Corm,  is  applied  to  what  is  essentially  a kind 
of  stem,  though  it  remains  under  ground,  becomes  of  a roundish 
or  ovoid  figure,  something  resembling  a Bulb  in  form,  as  in  the 
Cormus  of  Meadow  Satfron  or  Colchicum  Autumnale. 

Bulbus.  A Bulb  is  roundish  or  ovoid,  and  consists  of  a flat  fleshy 
disk,  from  the  under  surface  of  which  true  roots  proceed,  and  on 
the  upper  surface  arise  fleshy  coats,  which  are  pressed  close  to 
each  other  cither  in  an  imbricate  or  tunicate  manner,  and  enclose 
a true  bud  in  their  centre.  Several  are  officinal,  as  those  of  the 
Onion,  Garlic,  Squill. 

Gemma:.  Leaf- Buds  are  tho  rudiments  of  new  shoots,  and  are  either 
naked  or  protected  by  particular  coverings  called  Scales.  None 
are  mentioned  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  excepting  those  of  Dyer's 
Oak,  in  an  abnormal  condition,  Genunte  Morbid.e. 

Folium.  The  Leaf  is  usually  a broad  and  thin  expansion  of  vegetable 
tissue,  of  a green  colour.  It  varies,  however,  very  much  in  form 
and  figure,  so  ns  sometimes  to  be  thick  and  fleshy.  It  consists 
1.  of  the  expanded  part  called  lamina  or  blade,  one  or  both  surfaces 
of  which  may  be  covered  by  stomata,  or  breathing-pores  ; 2.  the 
petiole  by'  which  it  is  attached  to  the  stem,  and  where  it  is  often 
supported  by  a pair  of  small  leaves  or  stipules.  The  leaf  may  be 
simple  or  compound,  that  is,  composed  of  several  pieces  united 
by  a common  petiole.  It  may  have  parallel  or  reticulate  vena- 
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tion,  and  vary  in  a variety  of  ways.  Many  contain  the  most 
active  principles  of  the  plant,  as  the  Senna,  Cajaputi,  and  others. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  object  in  view  to  enter  into  the  intimate 
texture  of  plants,  or  to  describe  the  characters  of  Membrane  and  of 
Fibre,  of  Cellular  or  of  Woody  Tissue,  or  the  peculiarities  of  the  Vas- 
cular or  of  the  Laticiferous  Tissue. 

2.  Organs  of  Reproduction. 

Flos.  The  Flower,  when  in  the  state  of  Bud  (Alabastrus)  is  like 
the  Leaf-Bud,  surrounded  by  scales.  It  consists  essentially  of 
the  Stamens  and  Pistils,  or  the  parts  concerned  in  fertilization; 
but  the  term  is  commonly  applied  to  the  Floral  Envelope  consist- 
ing of  the  Calyx  and  Corol,  usually  supported  by  a Bract  or 
Floral  leaf.  The  apex  of  the  pedicle,  or  the  part  of  the  plant  to 
which  the  Flower  is  attached,  is  called  the  Receptacle , sometimes 
called  Thalamus  in  compound  words,  as  Thalamiflone.  Besides 
these,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  disposition  of  Flowers  on  a 
plant,  which  is  called  their  Inflorescence.  All  the  parts  of  the 
flower,  either  separately  or  in  their  aggregate  state,  are  employed 
medicinally,  also  the  bracts,  with  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the 
plant,  when  the  whole  plant,  as  in  the  Mints  and  other  Labia  toe, 
is  officinal ; also  in  the  Cacumina  or  Tops  of  plants,  as  in  the 
Rosemary,  Semina  Santonicaj,  &c. 

Calyx.  The  Calyx  is  the  outer  of  a double  whorl  of  floral  envelopes, 
usually  of  a green  colour;  but  when  there  is  only  a single  whorl, 
then  this  is  called  the  Calyx.  Sometimes  the  term  Perianth  is 
applied  when  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  whether  it  be  single  or 
formed  by  the  union  of  both  calyx  and  corol.  The  Calyx  is 
formed  of  one  or  more  pieces,  or  sepals.  Being  exterior,  it  is  ne- 
cessarily always  inferior , but  being  either  unattached  to  or  adhe- 
rent to  the  interior  parts,  it  is  in  the  former  case  said  to  be  supe- 
rior, from  being  adherent  to  the  ovary  in  its  lower,  and  only  free 
or  visible  as  a distinct  organ,  in  its  upper  part.  All  the  outside 
of  the  flower  is  calyx,  and  is  alone  seen  in  the  Clove. 

Corolla.  The  Corol  is  the  inner  of  a double  floral  envelope,  usually 
delicate  in  structure  and  brilliant  in  colour,  consisting  either  of 
two  or  more  pieces  or  petals,  when  it  is  said  to  be  polypetalous; 
or  if  these  be  united  into  one  piece,  it  is  called  gamopetalous  by 
De  Candolle,  but  monopetalous  by  most  botanists.  The  Petals  of 
Roses  and  of  Corn  Poppy  are  officinal. 

Stamen  is  the  male  organ,  consisting  of  the  anther,  which  is  a case 
divided  into  cells,  containing  the  pollen,  a granular  powder,  or 
fecundating  dust.  The  anther  may  bo  sessile  or  supported  by  a 
filament,  or  androphore,  which  term  is  usually  applied  where 
several  areunited  together.  When  the  stamen  is  adherent  to  the 
sides  of  the  calyx,  it  is  said  to  be  perigynous,  or  surrounding  the 
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ovary ; but  if  united  both  with  the  calyx  and  the  ovary,  then  it 
is  said  to  be  epiyynous,  or  upon  the  ovary.  Hut  when  it  is  quite 
free,  the  term  hypoyynous  is  used,  indicating  both  its  real  and  ap- 
parent position  below  the  ovary. 

Disk  is  a part  not  observed  in  all  plants,  but  includes  everything  pro- 
duced between  the  stamens  and  ovary  : it  used  to  be  commonly 
called  Nectary.  It  is  annular,  foliaccous,  scale-like,  or  usually 
like  small  glands.  It  may  be  considered  to  represent  a whorl  of 
undeveloped  leaves. 

Pistillum.  The  Pistil  is  the  female  organ,  surrounded  by  the  sta- 
men and  floral  envelopes,  consisting  of  the  ovary  divided  into  one 
or  more  cells,  and  containing  one  or  more  ovules  or  the  rudiments 
of  future  seeds.  It  is  terminated  by  the  stiama,  which  is  proper- 
ly a secreting  surface  and  humid  to  receive  the  pollen.  The  stig- 
ma is  either  sessile  on  the  ovary,  or  separated  from  it  by  the  style. 
In  the  same  way  that  adherence  of  the  calyx  to  the  ovary  makes 
it  appear  superior,  so  the  ovary  is  in  that  case  said  to  be  inferior; 
but  when  the  calyx  is  free  and  inferior,  the  ovary  is  superior. 

The  only  part  of  an  immature  Pistil  which  is  officinal,  is  the 
Stigmata  of  the  Saffron  Crocus. 

The  suppression  of  any  of  these  whorls  of  the  floral  series  pro- 
duces a difference  of  character,  which  is  expressed  by  a name,  as 
when  the  corol  is  absent,  the  flower  is  said  to  be  apelalotis;  if 
the  stamens  are  not  developed,  then  the  flower  is  said  to  be  a 
fertile  or  female  flower ; but  if  the  pistil  is  suppressed,  then  it 
is  called  a male  flower. 

Fructus.  The  Fruit  is  the  ovary  arrived  at  maturity;  with  this 
some  of  the  floral  envelopes  are  occasionally  united,  and  grow 
with  it.  The  fruit  consists  of  a Pericar/)  and  of  the  Seed  or  Seeds 
enclosed  within  it.  Some  few,  from  being  imperfectly  covered, 
are  called  naked  seeds.  A fruit  may  be  simple  when  produced  by 
a single  flower,  or  compound  when  formed  out  of  several  flowers. 
As  the  Pistil  is  considered  by  Botanists  to  be  formed  out  of  one 
or  more  modified  leaves,  which  are  then  called  carpels , so  the 
fruit  must  be  similarly  constituted,  and  the  number  of  cells  and 
the  partitions  by  which  these  are  divided,  must  depend  upon  the 
number  of  carpels  of  which  the  fruit  is  composed  ; but  it  is  ob- 
served that  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  ovules  becoming  abor- 
tive, and  the  others  growing  inordinately,  some  of  the  cells  be- 
come abolished.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  the  ovary 
to  ascertain  the  normal  number  of  cells.  As  the  fruit  is  the  pistil 
come  to  maturity,  it  bears  upon  it  some  traces  of  the  style,  and 
necessarily  consists  both  of  the  seed  and  of  its  covering  or  peri- 
carp. It  ought  never,  however  small,  to  be  called  simply  a seed. 
Therefore,  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  many  of  the  fruits  are 
correctly  so  called,  instead  of  being  incorrectly  denominated 
seeds,  Semina.  Many  fruits  are  officinal,  also  the  rind  (Cortex) 
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of  some,  and  the  pulp  (Pulpa)  of  others;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Mueutia  (Dolichos)  pruriens,  even  the  hairs  with  which  it  is 
externally  covered. 

Semen.  The  Seed  is  the  ovule  (Vegetable  Egg)  arrived  at  maturity, 
and  contains  the  rudiments  of  a plant  similar  to  that  by  which  it 
has  been  produced.  It  is  attached  by  a funiculus  to  the  inside 
of  the  ovary.  It  consists — 1.  Of  the  Integuments,  Tunica  Semi- 
nales,  or  Matured  Sacs  of  the  ovules.  2.  Of  Albumen.  3.  Of 
the  Amygdala  or  Kernel.  Some  seeds  are  naked,  as  in  the  true 
Gymnospenus.  A few  are  imperfectly  covered.  All  are  marked 
noth  the  hilum  or  umbilicus, — the  point  where  the  seed  was  attach- 
ed to  the  parent  plant ; often  also  with  the  micropyle,  or  minute 
hole  which  was  the  foramen  of  the  ovule,  and  to  which  the  radicle 
is  always  opposite.  On  the  outside  of  the  proper  seed-coats  we 
sometimes  observe  an  aril  (arillus),  which  is  an  expansion  of  the 
funiculus  or  of  the  placenta.  That  of  the  Nutmeg,  known  as 
Mace,  is  officinal.  Sometimes  the  seed  is  covered  with  a hair-like 
substance,  such  as  Cotton,  officinal  in  the  E.  P. 

Amygdala.  The  Almond  or  Kernel  consists  of  the  Embryo  with 
or  without  Albumen.  The  Albumen  or  Perisperm,  situated 
between  the  Seed-coats  and  Embryo,  is  a mass  of  cellular  tissue 
filled  with  inorganic  matter,  which  is,  during  germination,  con- 
verted into  nutriment  for  the  young  plant. 

Embryo  is  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more  Cotyledons  or  seminal 
leaves  of  the  young  plant,  which  consists  also  of  the  Plumule 
and  Radicle.  The  Embryo  may  be  erect  or  pendulous,  &c. 

Flowerless  or  Ciiyptogamic  Plants. 

These  plants,  distributed  into  the  natural  groups  of  Ferns,  Mosses, 
Lichens,  Fungi,  and  Algm,  differ  so  much  from'  others  both  in  the 
parts  of  Vegetation  and  of  Fructification,  as  generally  to  be  treated  of 
separately.  Those  therefore  which  afford  any  officinal  plants  will  be  men- 
tioned in  their  proper  places.  It  may  suffice  to  state,  that  their  sub- 
stance is  composed  chiefly  of  Cellular  tissue,  and  that,  being  destitute 
of  organs  of  fructification,  they  are  propagated  by  spores,  which  differ 
from  seeds  in  being  free  in  their  cavities, — forming  simple  sacs,  which 
separate  into  four  distinct  masses,  and  these  germinate  from  any  part 
of  their  surface. 


classification  of  plants. 

Besides  the  parts  of  plants  which  are  employed  officinally,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  notice  the  mode  in  which  plants  are  classified,  as  well  for  the 
purpose  of  understanding  ns  for  appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  Na- 
tural Method  of  classification.  Until  of  late  years,  the  artificial  system 
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of  Linnaeus  was  adopted  in  this  country  ; but  botanists  have  for  many 
years  been  studying  the  natural  affinities  of  plants.  The  publication  in 
1789  of  the  “Genera  Plantarum  Secundum  Ordincs  Natumles  Disposita” 
of  A.  L.  de  Jussieu,  proved  upon  how  satisfactory  and  comprehensive  a 
basis  such  a classification  might  be  formed  ; and  the  series  in  which 
Jussieu  first  arranged  them  is  probably  as  natural  as  any  that  has  since 
been  proposed.  The  corrections  and  additions  made  by  Mr.  Brown  in 
1810,  and  subsequently,  to  the  characters  of  many  of  these  orders,  gave 
them  a stability  which  they  have  continued  to  retain.  The  system  of  the 
celebrated  De  Candolle  of  Geneva  is  now  usually  followed,  not  because 
it  is  considered  perfect,  but  because  under  it,  in  his  “ Prodromes  Sys- 
tematis  Natumlis,”  the  greatest  number  of  plants  have  been  arranged, 
and  the  authors  of  several  Floras  have  adopted  it.  It  is  therefore  the 
most  convenient  for  study,  and,  being  stable  for  a time,  serves  as  a 
good  basis  for  studying  the  affinities  of  plants,  for  future  systems. 

The  parts  of  plants,  or  the  compound  organs  of  which  they  arc 
formed,  have  been  enumerated,  but  the  internal  structure  requires  also 
to  be  noticed.  Dissection  and  the  microscope  show  that  plants  are 
composed  of  Membrane  and  Fibre,  formed  into  Cells  and  Ducts  of 
different  kinds,  and  into  Woody,  Vascular,  and  Laticiferous  Tissue. 

De  Candolle*  has  laid  it  down  as  a fundamental  proof  of  a classifi- 
cation being  natural,  that  it  arrives  at  the  same  results  by  considering 
either  the  organs  of  reproduction  or  those  of  nutrition. 

lie  first  divides  all  plants,  as  Linnmus  had  already  done,  into 
Phamogamous  and  Cryptogamous,  or  into  Flowering  and  Flowerless 
Plants.  The  former  have  their  organs  of  Fructification  with  their 
Envelopes  disposed  according  to  more  or  less  of  a symmetrical  plan, 
while  the  Cryptogamic  plants  have  their  reproductive  organs,  if  any, 
disposed  without  any  order,  and  their  integuments  obscured  and  irre- 
gular. If  wo  look  to  the  parts  of  vegetation,  the  Phamognmous  plants, 
moreover,  are  furnished  with  vascular  tissue  and  with  stomata,  while 
the  Cryptogamous  have  only  cellular  tissue,  either  during  their  whole 
life,  or  in  their  first  foliaceous  organs. 

Phamogamous  plants  have  been  divided  into  Dtcofylcdones,  or  those 
which  have  two  opposite,  or  several  whorled  Cotyledons  ; and  into 
A/onocotglcdoncs,  which  have  only  one  Cotyledon,  or  if  more  than  one, 
these  are  arranged  alternately.  The  Dicotyledons,  moreover,  grow 
by  additions  of  new  layers  on  the  outside  of  their  woody  texture,  and 
are  hence  called  Exogenous  in  growth,  while  the  Monocotyledons 
grow  by  additions  to  their  centre,  and  arc  hence  named  Endogenous. 

Cryptogamous  Plants  may  also  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
Heterogamous  and  the  Amphigamous,  the  first  signifying  that 
the  fructification  is  unusual,  having  sexual  organs  visible  under  the 
microscope,  hut  constructed  upon  a totally  different  plan.  The  Atn- 
phiyamie  include  those  of  which  the  fructification  is  doubtful,  and  such 

• Sur  la  Division  du  Bigne  Vtgftnl.  1833. 
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as  display  no  sexual  organs  even  under  the  microscope,  though  it  is 
possible  that  the  spores  may  have  become  fecundated  even  within  the 
cells  where  they  are  produced.  These  Cryptogamous  plants  are  also  either 
temfaascalar  or  entirely  cellular.  The  former,  which  are  the  same  as 
the  TEtheroganue,  have  their  first  leaves  fomted  of  cellular  tissue  only 
and  are  without  stomata  ; but  at  a later  period  of  growth,  have  vessels 
and  stomata.  The  true  Cellulares  are  entirely  without  vessels  and 
stomata,  and  consist  of  a homogeneous  mass,  in  which  the  distinction 
of  stem,  leaves,  and  roots  is  obtained  only  by  comparison.  But  both 
these  groups  are  usually  included  under  the  general  term  Acotgledoncs. 

Hence  we  observe  that  the  divisions  formed  from  the  Organs  of 
Reproduction  correspond  with  those  taken  from  the  Organs  of  Nutri- 
tion. 

The  results  may  more  clearly  be  represented  in  a tabular  form,  and 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  relative  numbers  of  plants  in  each  of  these 
great  subdivisions,  we  add  the  numbers  of  plants  in  each,  which  were 


known  in  the  year  1830,  as 

given  by  De  Candolle. 

From  the  Organs  of 
Fructification. 

From  the  Organs  of 
Nutrition. 

I.  Phanerogams; 

or 

Vascnlares 

39,684 

Class  1.  Dicotvledone* 

n 

Exogena; 

32,264 

2.  Monocotyledone® 

ji 

Endogeme 

7,260 

II.  Cryptogams; 

»i 

Cellulares 

10,950 

3.  /Htherogamm 

Semivasculares 

3,242 

4.  Amphigamce 

M 

Cellulosa; 

50,534 

7,723 

These  classes  are  subdivided  into  smaller  groups,  under  which  the 
several  Natural  Families  are  arranged  ; those  which  yield  officinal 
plants  will  be  mentioned  in  their  appropriate  places;  v.  p.  235,  &c. 


VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  subjects  which  are  attended  to  in  Vegetable  Physiology  are,  the 
mode  in  which  the  functions  of  Plants  are  performed,  how  they  are 
enabled  to  grow,  and  bow  in  perfecting  their  secretions  they  are  influ- 
enced by  the  several  agencies  of  Light,  Heat,  Air,  and  Moisture, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  nutriment  afforded  by  the  soil.  This 
is  interesting  in  a scientific  point  of  view,  and  necessary  to  be  studied, 
if  it  is  wished  to  make  any  practical  application  of  our  knowledge  of 
Plants,  to  the  arts  of  Agriculture  or  of  Horticulture,  or  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Medicinal  plants.  Also  if  we  are  desirous  of  knowing  the 
season  of  the  year  best  suited  to  the  collection  of  the  different  parts 
of  plants,  or  wish  to  judge  correctly  of  the  situations  in  which  they 
are  most  likely  to  secrete  the  principles,  which  make  them  useful  as 
Medicinal  agents,  in  their  most  efficient  state. 
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Plants  not  being  endowed  with  voluntary  motion,  and  unprovided 
with  any  internal  cavity  in  which  they  may  storo  up  the  fluids 
from  which  they  are  to  derive  nourishment,  depend  for  these  entirely 
on  the  soil  in  which  they  are  fixed,  and  on  the  atmosphere  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  The  nutriment  absorbed  by  the  aid  of  endos- 
mose  by  the  extremities  of  the  root  passes  from  cell  to  cell,  or  along 
the  vascular  tissue  of  the  middle  of  the  roots,  and  then,  aided  by 
capillary  attraction  and  the  void  produced  by  evaporation  from  the 
surfaces  of  leaves,  &c.,  ascends  the  stem  chiefly  in  the  course  of  the 
young  wood  ; in  early  spring  filling  every  part,  that  is,  the  cells,  the 
fibres,  and  the  vessels  ; but  later  in  the  season  proceeding  chiefly 
along  the  cells.  In  its  course  the  watery  fluid  dissolves  some  of  the 
organic  matter  stored  up  in  the  vegetable  tissue,  and  is  then  denomi- 
nated the  sap  of  the  plant.  Arrived  at  the  green  shoots  and  surface 
of  the  leaves  covered  with  stomata,  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
light,  heat,  and  air.  About  two-thirds  of  the  moisture  taken  up,  is 
now  evaporated  and  exhaled;  the  remainder  of  course  becomes  inspis- 
sated. Some  Carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  and,  as  well  as  that  obtained 
by  the  roots,  becomes  decomposed,  the  Carbon  becoming  fixed  and  the 
Oxygen  set  free.*  Some  water  is  also  supposed  to  be  decomposed,  and 
its  Hydrogen  fixed,  as  also  the  Ammoniacal  salts  .obtained  from  the 
soil,  so  as  to  give  the  supply  of  Nitrogen  to  the  plant.  Other  decom- 
positions also,  and  fresli  combinations,  probably  take  place  among 
the  elements  of  air  and  water,  when  the  elaborated  sap,  consist- 
ing of  fine  granules  floating  in  a limpid  fluid,  begins  to  descend  by 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  and  along  the  bark,  composed  as  this  is  of 
cellular  tissue,  elongated  fibres,  and  laticiferous  vessels.  In  these  the 
processes  commenced  in  the  leaf  are  probably  completed,  as  the  sap  takes 
either  a direct  or  a circuitous  course  downwards,  and  allows  these 
proper  juices  to  become  deposited  in  the  bark,  or  distributed  horizon- 
tally by  the  medullary  rays  to  the  centre  of  the  stem  (thus  forming 
the  difference  between  young  (Alburnum)  and  heart-wood)  ; or  the 
greater  portion  may  be  conveyed  downwards,  even  as  far  as  the  root. 

The  proximate  principles  secreted  by  plants,  though  very  various  in 
nature,  are  found  to  be  composed  of  only  a few  elementary  principles, 
that  is,  of  Carbon,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and  Nitrogen  ; though  their 
proportions  are  complex,  and  the  equivalent  numbers  of  the  compounds 
iiigh.  To  give  a general  view  of  the  subject,  these  may  be  arranged 
in  a tabular  manner. 

1.  Compounds  which  contain  Oxy-I 
gen  and  Hydrogen  in  the  same  Starch,  Dextrine,  Cane  Sugar, 
proportion  as  in  water  ; some-  f Grape  Sugar,  Gum,  Cellulose, 
times  called  neutral  Compounds 
or  Hydrates  of  Carbon. 

* Plants  in  tho  (lark  and  at  night  exhale  Carbonic  acid  and  absorb  Oxygen, 
as  do  seeds  during  germination,  and  flowors  during  expansion,  as  in  the  Arum. 
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2.  Neutral  Azotized  substances  ge- 
nerally diffused  through  plants. 


3.  Inflammable  compounds,  or 
Hydrurets,  or  those  in  which  - 
Hydrogen  is  in  excess. 

4.  Vegetable  Alkalis,  composed  of 
Carbon,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen. 

- 5.  Vegetable  Acids.  Oxygen  in 
excess,  or  in  greater  proportion 
than  in  water. 


Fibrinc  insoluble  and  Caseine  so- 
luble in  cold  water.  Albumen 
coagulated  by  heat.  Gluten , a 
tenacious  and  elastic  compound  of 
Fibrine  and  of  an  Azotized  prin- 
ciple. 

I Ligneous  tissue,  Fixed  Oils,  Stea- 
rine.  Margarine,  Elaine,  Volatile 
Oils  (some  of  these  contain  no 
Oxygen,  others  contain  Sulphur), 
Camphor,  Balsams,  Oleo-Resins, 
^Resins,  Wax, — Gum-Resins. 
Morphia,  Narcotina,  Codeia, 
Quina,  Cinchonia,  Strychnia, 
Aconitina,  Veratria,  &c. 

Citric,  Tartaric,  Pectic,  Malic, 
Acetic,  Tannic,  Gallic,  Oxalic, 
Meconic,  &c.  (Hydrocyanic  acid 
is  a compound  of  Hydrogen  and 
the  radical  Cyanogen.) 

Many  acids,  like  the  above  alkalis,  are  peculiar  to  particular  kinds 
of  plants  ; other  principles  are  more  general,  but  not  universal,  as 
Colouring  matter.  Some  products,  moreover,  are  obtained  from  plants 
by  the  processes  of  Fermentation,  by  the  action  of  Heat,  or  the  agency 
of  Chemical  reagents. 

Some  of  these  principles  are  supposed  to  contribute  more  directly 
than  others  to  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  the  plant  itself.  Thus 
Cellulose,  Starch,  and  Dextrine,  are  nearly  identical  in  composition, 
and  one  may  easily  be  changed  into  the  other.  For  the  Starch  inso- 
luble in  water  may  be  converted  into  the  soluble  Dextrine,  and  even 
into  Sugar,  by  Diastusc,  a singular  azotized  substance,  found  in  germi- 
nating seeds,  also  near  buds  and  the  eyes  of  potatoes  when  begin- 
ning to  sprout.  The  Starch,  that  is  stored  up,  may  thus  be  converted 
into  a soluble  syrup,  or  spread  out  into  a membrane,  and  form  the 
walls  of  cells  and  vessels.  The  azotized  principles,  being  generally 
present,  are  also  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  nutrition  of  the  plant. 
They  are,  at  all  events,  remarkable  for  corresponding  in  composition 
and  properties  with  the  principles  of  the  same  name,  obtained  from  the 
blood  and  milk  of  animals.  By  a diminution  or  increase  taking  place 
in  the  number  of  equivalents  of  any  of  the  elements  composing  these 
principles,  there  may  ensue  an  excess  of  Oxygen,  of  Hydrogen,  of 
Carbon,  or  of  Nitrogen.  Thus  Ligneous  tissue  is  supposed  to  increase 
its  proportion  of  Carbon,  as  well  as  of  Hydrogen,  and  hence  to  be 
more  combustible  than  Cellulose.  As  the  effects  of  the  respiration  of 
plants  when  exposed  to  light,  is  to  fix  the  Carbon  and  set  free  the 
Oxygen,  this  would  of  itself  leave  an  excess  of  Hydrogen;  and  to  this 
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is  ascribed  the  properties  of  some  substances  found  in  the  descending 
sap  of  the  hark,  as  Chlorophylle,  Latex,  Resins,  Essential  Oils,  Wax. 
The  Fatty  Oils  are  usually  secreted  only  by  the  fruit,  as  in  the  sarco- 
carp  of  the  Olive,  Melia,  and  some  Palms,  &c.;  but  they  are  generally 
confined  to  the  kcniel  of  the  seed. 

When  the  proportion  of  Oxygen  is  increased,  acidification  takesplace, 
and  the  several  vegetable  acids  are  formed ; some  found  in  a great  variety 
of  plants,  others  peculiar  to  individual  species.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  mineral  acids,  Hydrogen  is  sometimes  the  acidifying  principle,  as 
in  the  case  of  Hydrocyanic  acid.  The  formation  of  the  oxyacids,  it  is 
supposed,  must  be  favoured  by  nocturnal  respiration,  when  some  Oxy- 
gen is  absorbed.  It  takes  place  in  parts  exposed  to  light,  but  which 
are  not  of  a green  colour,  as  in  a variety  of  fruits,  and  in  some 
roots.  It  has  further  been  observed  that  the  nascent  parts  of  plants 
abound  in  azotized  principles  ; and  though  seeds  contain  a supply  of 
Nitrogen,  this  is  soon  exhausted  by  the  growing  plant,  and  a fresh 
supply  must  be  obtained  from  the  soil,  which  it  does  chiefly  from 
the  Animoniacal  salts  held  in  solution  by  the  water  absorbed  by  the 
roots.  In  connexion  with  these  may  therefore  be  mentioned  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mineral  contents  of  the  soil.  It  is  evident  that  as  clay 
retains  moisture,  and  sand  allows  water  to  percolate  through  it,  such  a 
mixture  of  the  two  as  will  hold  the  moisture  without  becoming  wet, 
and  yet  allow  the  air  to  penetrate  into  the  soil,  must  have  a beneficial 
influence  on  vegetation.  Other  mineral  substances,  such  as  Gypsum, 
Oxides  of  Iron,  and  Alumina,  arc  useful  in  fixing  Carb'  and  Ammonia. 
Other  salts,  being  taken  up  by  the  water,  must  combine  with  the  or- 
dinary vegetable  acids  (No.  5),  and  are  necessarily  the  source  of  the 
saline  ashes  (pp.  75  and  91)  which  remain  when  plants  are  burnt. 
Some  are  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  plant,  such  as  Phosphates 
to  the  grain  of  the  Cereals,  and  Silex  to  the  straw  of  Grasses. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  rate  of  absorption  by  the  roots  depends 
as  well  upon  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  ns  does  the  rate  of  evaporation 
from  the  leaves  upon  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  we  require  no  further 
proof  to  perceive  how  much  the  functions  of  plants  must  be  controlled 
by  such  physical  agents  as  Light,  Heat,  Air,  Water,  and  the 
Nutriment  these  last  afford,  nor  how  interesting  and  important  must 
be  the  study  of  the  functions  of  plants : for  upon  the  due  performance 
of  these,  not  only  depends  the  proper  elaboration  of  medicines,  but  of 
all  the  principles  which  are  to  afford  nourishment  to  all  the  vegetable 
feeders  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

GEOGRAPHY  OP  PLANTS. 

Finding  that  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  nature  of  their  secretions 
are  so  much  affected  by  the  different  physical  agents,  we  may  conclude 
that  there  are  particular  sets  of  plants  fitted  by  nature  for  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  Tropical  Zone  is 
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characterized  by  brightness  of  light,  great  heat,  and  moisture.  These 
are  all  favourable  to  the  development  of  plants,  which  are  accord- 
ingly characterized  by  vastness,  the  foliage  by  richness,  and  the  inflo- 
rescence by  brilliancy  of  colouring.  From  these  regions,  moreover, 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  supplied  with  aromatics  and  spices.  Tropical 
climate  is  not  terminated  by  an  abrupt  line ; but,  according  to  the 
influence  of  local  causes,  is  extended  into  higher  latitudes,  carrying  with 
it  the  peculiarities  of  tropical  vegetation.  So  also  in  ascending  moun- 
tains, the  diminution  of  temperature  being  gradual,  so  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  vegetable  forms  growing  at  their  base  ; and  we  find  plants 
diminishing  in  number  and  in  size  as  we  ascend  lofty  mountains. 
Luxuriant  vegetation,  however,  is  not  confined  to  tropical  countries  ; 
for  temperate  climates  can  equally  boast  of  beauty  and  variety  of 
scenery,  where  the  Pine  tribe  are  conspicuous.  Oaks  with  other 
catkin-bearing  trees  form  valuable  timber-trees,  and  the  small  Labiate 
the  aromatics  of  northern  regions.  Between  these  extremes,  there 
are  many  gradations  of  temperature,  of  moisture,  and  of  dryness,  all 
of  which  influence  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  and  the  secretions 
of  plants ; ns,  for  instance,  the  tract  of  country  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  tropical  influence,  and  yet  not  so  cool  or  so  moist  as  European 
regions,  but  where  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  dry,  the  temperature 
hot,  and  the  soil  apparently  barren.  All  this  being  favourable  to 
the  due  secretion  of  vegetable  products,  we  obtain  from  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  parts  of  Africa,  many  most  important  drugs.  Therefore,  in  visit- 
ing or  sojourning  in  different  countries,  when  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  geographical  distribution,  we  know  what  groups  of  plants 
to  expect,  and  what  we  may  hope  successfully  to  cultivate  ; so  also  in 
cultivating  or  collecting  medicinal  plants  in  our  own  country,  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  weigh  the  influences  of  soil  and  of  aspect. 


MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OP  NATURAL  FAMILIES  OP  PLANTS. 

The  connexion  between  the  medical  properties  of  plants  and  their 
structure  was  a subject  noticed  by  Cmsalpinus,  Camcrarius,  Petivcr,  and 
Linmeus,  but  has  been  paid  much  more  attention  to  since  the  publica- 
tion by  De  Candolle  of  his  “ Essai  sur  les  Proprietfis  Medicales  des 
Plantes.”  As  the  author  has  elsewhere  said,  “ In  this  work  he  has 
shown,  that  as  the  effects  on  the  system  of  the  different  substances 
used  as  medicines  must  be  owing  either  to  their  physical  characters  or 
their  chemical  composition,  so  must  these  depend  on  the  peculiar  or- 
ganization of  the  vegetable,  especially  in  the  organs  of  nutrition,  by 
which  they  are  secreted.  But  ns  plants  arc  classified  from  their  organs 
of  reproduction,  and  not  from  those  of  nutrition,  it  does  not  appear 
how  we  are  led  to  the  nature  of  the  secretions  formed  by  these,  form 
consideration  of  groupings  founded  on  the  examination  of  a different 
set  of  organs.  To  this  it  has  been  well  replied,  that  though  an  artifi- 
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cial  arrangement  may  draw  its  characters  of  classes  from  as  small  a 
number  of  organs  as  possible,  the  natural  method  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  more  perfect,  in  proportion,  ns  the  characters  of  its  classes  express 
a greater  number  of  ideas.  Hence  those  families  which  present  the 
greatest  number  of  points  of  analogy  in  the  organs  of  reproduction,  will 
also  display  them  in  the  organs  of  nutrition,  in  which  the  secretions 
are  chiefly  performed.  Thus  the  division  of  vegetables  from  the  seeds 
into  Acotyledons,  Monocotyledons,  and  Dicotyledons,  agrees  with  that 
taken  from  the  existence  and  disposition  of  a vascular  system.  Hence 
the  structure  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  may  be  a sufficiently  certain 
index  of  the  structure  of  those  of  nutrition ; but  as  these  determine 
the  nature  of  the  secretions  or  products  of  plants,  so  it  follows  that  the 
properties  of  plants  may  be  in  accordance  with  their  classification  into 
natural  families.” 

As  examples,  we  may  adduce  the  Gramme®  as  yielding  all  our  Ce- 
real grains.  The  Palms  afford  Starch,  Sugar,  and  Oil.  The  Conifer®, 
Turpentine,  Resin,  and  Tar,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  are 
found.  The  Labiates  yield  Volatile  Oil;  the  Solane®  secrete  nar- 
cotic, the  Convolvuli,  cathartic,  and  the  Gentiane®,  bitter  principles, 
both  in  hot  and  cold  parts  of  the  world.  Numerous  other  instances 
will  be  adduced  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Exceptions,  no  doubt, 
also  occur  ; but  agreements  in  the  accordance  of  properties  with  struc- 
ture are  so  numerous,  that  in  no  other  way  can  we  get  so  much  infor- 
mation, or  so  readily  find  a substitute  for  a medicine  or  an  equivalent 
for  an  article  of  trade,  ns  by  seeking  for  it  in  the  families  of  plants 
which  are  already  known  to  produce  substances  of  similar  properties 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  no  trivial  advantage,  if  we  consi- 
der only  the  immense  extent  and  varied  climates  of  the  British  domi- 
nions visited  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  Royal  and  East  India 
Company’s  army,  as  well  as  by  the  Royal  and  Mercantile  Navy. 

THE  COLLECTING  AND  DRYING  OF  VEGETABLES. 

As  the  medical  and  other  properties  of  organized  bodies  depend  not 
only  on  the  peculiar  secretions  of  each  particular  species  (differing  often 
in  different  parts  or  organs  of  each)  but  also  on  these  secretionshaving 
been  duly  elaborated  under  the  suitable  influence  of  physical  agents; 
so  in  the  collecting  of  plants,  we  must  pay  attention  not  only  to  the 
genuineness  of  species  and  to  their  products,  but  also  to  the  influence 
of  Age,  of  Habit,  of  Season,  of  Situation,  and  Aspect,  as  well  as  to  their 
being  wild  or  cultivated.  Care  must,  moreover,  be  taken  that  their 
secreted  principles  do  not  become  decomposed  by  exposure  to  humidity 
or  to  too  much  light,  heat,  or  air.  The  Colleges,  therefore,  give  some 
general  directions  for  the  collecting  of  vegetables. 

“ Vegetables  should  be  collected  in  dry  weather,  and  when  moist 
neither  with  rain  nor  dew.  They  should  also  be  collected  annually, 
and  those  which  have  been  kept  longer  than  the  year  should  be  thrown 
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away.”  This  has  reference  to  herbaceous  plants,  which  should  be  col- 
lected only  when  in  fall  perfection,  that  is,  when  they  contain  the 
principles  which  make  them  useful  as  medicines  in  the  fullest  perfec- 
tion. The  period  may  therefore  differ  according  as  we  seek  only  for 
mucilaginous  principles,  or  those  which  present  the  concentrated  es-1 
scncc  of  a plant  in  the  form  of  an  alkali. 

Shortly  after  gathering  (those  which  arc  to  be  used  in  a fresh  state 
excepted)  plants  should  be  lightly  strewed  (or  put  in  paper  bags),  and 
dried  as  quickly  as  possible  with  a gentle  heat,  in  a dark  airy  place 
(taking  care  that  the  green  colour  is  not  injured  by  too  much  heat); 
pulverize  immediately  if  required  in  powder,  and  preserve  in  proper 
vessels  excluded  from  light  and  moisture.  (Dry  herbs  and  flowers 
for  the  preparation  of  oils  and  distilled  waters  should  be  used  as  soon 
as  collected.)  L.  and  D. 

“ Most  Roots  are  to  be  dug  up  before  the  stalks  or  leaves  appear.” 
Dr.  Houlton  states  that  all  roots  should  be  taken  up  at  the  time  that 
their  leaves  die,  as  they  then  abound  with  the  proper  secretions  of  the 
plant  Biennial  roots  at  the  end  of  then-  first  year.  All  intended  to 
be  preserved  should  be  dried  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have  been 
dug  up.  The  large  true  roots,  especially  the  more  juicy,  dry  better  in 
their  entire  state  than  when  sliced,  and  their  juices  arc  not  then  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  The  L.  C.  directs  the  roots 
which  are  to  be  preserved  fresh,  to  be  kept  in  dry  sand. 

“ Barks  should  be  collected  at  that  season  in  which  they  can  most 
easily'  be  separated  from  the  wood.”  This  in  general  is  the  case  in 
spring.  The  Oak  is  known  to  yield  a huger  quantity  of  Tannin  when 
barked  at  that,  than  at  any  other  season. 

Leaves  are  to  be  gathered  after  the  flowers  have  expanded,  and  be- 
fore the  seeds  ripen.  Mr.  Battley’s  directions  are  that  they  should  be 
freed  from  their  stalks  before  being  powdered  or  used  medicinally. 
But  it  is  sometimes  preferable  to  allow  them  to  dry  while  attached 
to  the  stalks.  They  may  then  be  laid  in  thin  layers  in  baskets  of 
willow  stripped  of  its  bark,  in  a drying-room  kept  quite  dark.  They 
should  then  be  exposed  to  a temperature  of  130°  to  140°  F.  for  6 or  11 
hours.  The  leaves  then  having  shrivelled,  should  be  turned,  and  the 
same  temperature  continued  until  they  crumble  readily  in  the  hand. 
The  leaves  so  dried  retain  their  green  colour,  and  in  a high  degree  their 
medical  properties.  The  leaves  so  dried  should  be  preserved  in  dry 
and  clean  jars  closely  covered,  and  powdered  as  required.  Dr.  Houlton 
believes  that  the  juices  of  leaves  are  less  liable  to  deterioration  by  be- 
ing inspissated  in  their  own  cells  than  when  they  are  fanned  into 
extracts,  however  carefully  the  process  may  be  conducted. 

“ 1 lowers  should  be  collected  when  just  blown.”  But  the  petals 
of  the  Red  Rose  are  directed  to  be  gathered  just  before  they  blow. 

Seeds  are  to  tie  collected  when  ripe,  anil  are  to  bo  kept  in  their 
own  seed-vessels. 

Pulpy  Fruits,  if  they  are  unripe,  or  if  ripe  and  dry,  are  to  be  put 
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in  a moist  place,  that  they  may  become  soft  ; then  press  the  pulp 
through  a hair  sieve;  afterwards  boil  them  over  a slow  lire,  frequently 
stirring ; lastly,  evaporate  the  water  in  a water-bath,  until  the  pulps 
become  of  a proper  consistence.  Press  through  a 6ieve  the  pulp  or 
juice  of  ripe  and  fresh  fruits,  without  any  boiling  water  being  used,  as 
is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  bruised  pods  of  Cassia. 

Succi  Spissati.  Inspissated  Juices.  The  freshly  gathered  herb 
is  to  be  strongly  pressed  through  a canvass  bag,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
juice  ; which  is  to  be  put  into  a wide,  shallow  vessel,  and  evaporated 
in  vacuo  or  spontaneously,  especially  if  a current  of  dry  air  be  passed 
over,  or  by  the  aid  of  steam,  or  a water-bath  placed  under  it.  The 
mass  when  cold  is  to  be  put  into  proper  glazed  vessels,  and  moistened 
with  strong  Alcohol.  Sometimes  the  supernatant  liquid,  being  de- 
canted off,  is  alone  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract.  These 
inspissated  juices  are  not  distinguished  by  name  in  the  L.  P.  from  the 
extracts  obtained  by  evaporating  the  watery  or  spirituous  solutions  of 
different  vegetable  substances,  and  which  form  true  Watery  or  Spi- 
rituous Extracts. 

The  success  with  which  the  sensible  and  medical  properties  of 
plants  may  be  retained,  by  attention  being  paid  to  the  rules  for  their 
preservation,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  preparations  of  Mr.  Battle}' 
and  of  Mr.  Squire,  the  extracts  of  Mr.  Hooper  (v.  P.  J.  ii.  638  and 
723),  the  vegetable  juices  of  Mr.  Bentley,  and  the  dried  herbs  and 
the  officinal  parts  of  indigenous  plants  as  preserved  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Kent,  surgeon,  of  Stanton. 
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I.  DICOT YLEDONES  vcl  EXOGENiE. 

Exogenous  Plants  are  such  as  grow  by  additions  to  their  interior, 
and  have  two  or  more  seed-leaves  or  cotyledons ; hence  they  are  also 
called  Dicotyledones . 

Exogenous  plants  are  divided  by  De  Candolle  into  four  great  subdi- 
visions or  subclasses,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower,  their  union  or  separation,  and  by  the  insertion  of 
the  stamens.  Thus,  the  groups  are — 

a.  Thalamiflorce.  A Calyx  and  Corolla.  Petals  distinct  from 

one  another.  Stamens  hypogynous  or  inserted 

below  the  Pistil,  that  is,  into  the  Receptacle. 

b.  Calyciflorae.  A Calyx  and  Corolla.  Petals  usually  distinct. 

Stamens  perigynous. 

c.  Corolliflone.  A Calyx  and  Corolla.  Petals  united  into  one, 

within  which  the  Stamens  are  borne. 

d.  Monochlamydeae,  or  Apetalai.  A Calyx  only,  or  none. 

De  Candolle  includes  among  Calyciflorai,  all  the  orders  with  an  inferior  ovary, 
even  though  their  petals  are  not  distinct : Dr.  Liiulley  arranges  all  these  Mono- 
petalai  under  the  head  of  Corolliflorse. 

a.  Thalamiflorce . 

Ranunculace/E.  Jussieu . Crowfoots. 

Herbaceous  plants,  or  shrubs,  often  witli  climbing  stems  ; juice  watery. 
Leaves  without  stipules,  usually  altemato,  with  their  bases  or  petioles  ex- 
panded and  half  embracing  the  stem,  the  limb  variously  cut,  sometimes  abor- 
tive, and  its  place  then  supplied  by  the  dilated  petiole.  Flowers  usually  com- 
plete. regular  or  irregular,  solitary,  racemose  or  paniculate.  Calyx  of  3,  5,  or  G sepals 
sometimes  petaloid.  Petals  sometimes  wanting,  or  equal  to,  or  twice,  or  several 
times  as  many  as  the  sepals,  either  Hat  or  variously  formed.  Stamens  numerous, 
anthers  adnate,  opening  by  a double  cleft ; ovaries  single  or  many,  free,  one- 
celled,  either  one  or  many-seeded.  Fruit  consisting  either  of  dry,  single-seeded 
akenia,  or  of  one  or  two-valved,  usually  few-seeded  follicles.  Seeds  erect,  hori- 
zontal or  inverted  Embryo  minute  at  the  base  of  a homy  albumen. 

Some  of  the  Kanunculace&  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world  where  tho 
soil  and  climate  are  not  very  hot  and  dry.  They  therefore  indicato  moisture  of 
soil  with  moderate  temperature  of  climate. 

Properliai.  A few  of  the  Kanunculacea)  secrete  a bitter  principle,  but  most 
abound  in  an  acrid  principle,  volatile  in  nature  and  destructible  by  heat,  which 
makes  the  leaves  and  roots  of  several,  useful  as  Rubefacients  and  Caustics  when 
applied  externally,  or  causes  them  to  act  as  Irritants  when  taken  internally.  In 
others,  peculiar  Alkalis  have  been  detected  which  make  them  useful  as  Sedatives 
and  in  larger  doses  to  act  as  poisons. 

Ranunculus  acris,  Linn.  Folia,  D.  Polyand . Polygyn.  Linn. 

Lpright  Meadow  Crowfoot  is  an  indigenous  plant,  very  common  in 
meadows  and  also  on  mountains  throughout  Europe. 
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Lot.  Ch.  Root  fibrous ; radical  leaves  palmato-partitc,  divisions  subrhomboid, 
cut  and  acutely  toothed,  upper  stem-leaves  tripartite,  segments  linear;  stem 
many-flowered ; peduncles  round,  flowers  yellow,  a fleshy  scale  covering  the  nec- 
tarial  pit;  carpels  smooth,  lenticularly  compressed,  and  margined,  beak  curved, 
much  shorter  than  the  carpel;  receptacle  smooth. — E.  13.  C52. 

Action . Uses.  As  in  R.  Flammula. 

Ranunculus  Flammula,  Linn.  Herba  recens,  D. 

Lesser  Spearwort  is  indigenous  in  wet  places,  flowering  from  June 
to  the  autumn,  and  is  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Lot.  Ch.  Tho  root  is  fibrous ; the  stem,  at  first  decumbent  and  rooting  at  the 
hasp,  is  afterwards  ascending;  the  leaves  are  entire,  elliptical,  lanceolate,  or 
linear,  occasionally  serrated ; the  flowers  numerous,  yellow,  much  larger  than 
the  spreading  calyx,  with  the  nectarial  pit  at  the  base  of  the  petals  covered  by  a 
fleshy  scale ; carpels  obovate,  smooth,  obsoletcly  margined,  and  terminated  by  a 
short  point. — E.  13.  387. 

Prop.  The  recent  herbaceous  parts  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  spe- 
cies of  Crowfoot,  are  extremely  acrid.  The  principle  upon  which  this 
depends  has  not  been  accurately  determined,  but  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  of  a volatile  nature,  so  as  to  be  destroyed  by  simply  dry- 
ing the  plants,  infusing  or  boiling  them  in  water,  or  exposing  them  to 
heat. 

Action.  Uses.  Acrid  and  Irritant.  When  applied  to  the  skin, 
rubefaction  followed  by  vesication  is  produced;  and  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  irritation 
and  vomiting  may  be  produced.  Used  as  a Rubefacient  and  Epipastic, 
or  as  an  Irritant  in  obstinate  Scabies. 

Helleborus,  L.  E.  D.  Radix.  The  Root.  IIelleborus  Niger, 

Linn.  E.  D.  (H.  officinalis  Sibth.  L.)  Polyandria  Trigynia , Linn. 

Black  Hellebore,  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  roots,  and  Christmas 
Rose,  from  flowering  in  winter,  is  a native  of  the  shady  woods  of  the 
lower  mountains  of  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Lot.  Ch.  The  plant  is  herbaceous,  with  a perennial  blackish-coloured  rhizoma, 
tuberculated  and  scaly,  from  which  descend  numerous  thickisli  radicles.  The 
leaves,  which  sometimes  make  their  appearance  after  the  scape,  are  radical, 
with  long,  cylindrical,  and  spotted  foot-stalks,  pedately  divided,  with  the  lobes 
from  7 to  9,  oblong  lanceolate,  sometimes  cuneate-obovate,  largely  serrated  to- 
wards their  apices,  and  aminged  apparently  along  the  forked  terminations  of 
the  petiole;  they  are  still’,  almost  leather)',  of  a dirty  green  colour,  smooth 
above,  paler  and  reticulate  beneath.  The  scape  is  shorter  than  the  petiole,  fur- 
nished with  two  or  three  oval  bracts,  often  simple  and  single-flowered,  some- 
times forked  and  two-flowered.  The  flower  is  large,  terminal,  white,  with  a 
tinge  of  pink,  the  most  conspicuous  part  being  the  petaloid  calyx  : of  this  tho 
sepals  are  5,  ovate,  and  permanent.  Tho  petals,  8 to  10,  are  small,  greenish- 
coloured,  tubular,  tapering  towards  tho  base,  with  the  limb  tubular,  bilabiate,  and 
their  outer  margins  terminated  in  a tongue-shaped  lip.  Stamens  numerous, 
longer  than  the  petals.  Ovaries  6 to  8.  Stigmas  terminal,  orbiculate.  Capsules 
follicular,  leathery.  Seeds  many,  elliptical,  umbilicated,  arranged  in  two  rows. — 
Jacq.  FI.  Aust.  t.  201.  B.  M.  t.  8. 

Hellebore  root  is  usually  imported  in  bags  and  barrels  from  Ham- 
burgh, sometimes  from  Marseilles,  (p.)  French  authors  state  that 
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they  are  supplied  from  Auvergne  and  from  Switzerland.  The  so-called 
roots,  consist  of  the  root-stock  and  of  the  radicles;  the  latter  are  chiefly 
recommended  ; the  former  some  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
straight  or  contorted,  is  marked  with  transverse  ridges,  being  the  re- 
mains of  the  leaf-stalks,  and  on  the  under  surface  with  long  fibres,  all 
more  or  less  of  a dark  brown  colour,  internally  with  a white  point  in  the 
centre.  The  odour  of  the  dried  root  is  feeble,  but  has  been  compared 
by  Geiger  with  that  of  Seneka  root.  The  taste  at  first  sweetish,  soon 
becomes  bitter  and  nauseously  acrid.  Dr.  Christison  says  he  did  not 
observe  the  roots  to  be  acrid  in  February,  and  that  the  dried  roots  are 
not  acrid.  (Goebel  and  Kunze,  11.  Tab.  xxxi.  fig.  1.  a.) 

Prop.  Hellebore  root  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  analysed. 
Feneulle  and  Capron  found  in  it  both  a Volatile  and  Fatty  Oil,  a Vola- 
tile Acid,  Resinous  matter,  Wax,  a Ritter  principle,  Mucus,  Ulmine, 
Gallatc  of  Potash,  Supergallate  of  Lime,  and  an  Ammoniacal  salt. 
They  ascribe  the  activity  of  Hellebore  to  the  union  of  the  concrete  oil 
with  the  volatile  acid.  As  the  root  loses  some  of  its  efficacy  by  dry- 
ing and  also  by  long  keeping,  it  requires  to  be  frequently  renewed. 
Water  extracts  some  of  its  virtues,  but  Alcohol  is  the  best  men- 
struum. 

IIelleborus  offi-  Fig.  35. 

cinalis  of  Dr.  Sibthorp, 

( Pip.  35)  found  by  him 
on  hilly  ground  inGreece 
and  the  Levant,  has 
been  figured  in  FI.  Grai- 
ca,  t.  583.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  S.  to  be 
the  Black  Hellebore  of 
Dioscorides,  being  scill 
used  and  called  Zoptima 
by  theTurks,and2*a^o 
by  the  Greeks.  It  had 
been  discovered  previ- 
ously by  Toumefort,  and 
was  called  II.  orientalis 
by  Lamarck.  Though 
this  probably  afforded 
the  roots  employed  by  the 
ancients,  yet  as  it  seems 
never  to  be  brought  to 
this  country,  it  should 
not  have  been  adopt- 
ed as  the  officinal  plant 
by  the  London  College. 

It  is  intermediate  in 
character  between  II. 
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niger  and  II.  viridis,  differing  from  the  former  in  its  rather  leafy- 
branchcd,  many-flowered  stem,  and  from  the  latter  in  its  coloured 
calyx,  and  from  both  in  its  leaves  being  pubescent  on  their  under 
surface.  Fig.  35.  1.  A sepal  with  petals  attached.  2.  Sepals  &c. 

removed  to  show  the  pistils  with  a stamen  and  petal. 

IIei.i.eiioiu's  vrorDis  ; Green  Hellebore  roots  are  often  mixed  with 
those  of  the  Black  Hellebore  on  the  Continent,  and  are  said  to  be 
efficient  substitutes.  H.  fcetidus,  or  Bearsfoot  Hellebore,  has  its 
leaves  still  officinal  in  the  United  States.  They  are  acrid,  emetic, 
and  cathartic,  and  were  formerly  employed  as  Anthelmintics.  The 
roots  of  Act;ea  spicata  are  sometimes  intermixed  with  Hellebore, 
and  are  figured  with  the  above  by  Goebel  and  lxunze. 

Action.  Uses.  The  fresh  root  of  Hellebore  applied  to  the  skin,  in- 
duces inflammation,  and  vesication.  Given  internally,  it  acts  as 
an  irritant  to  the  intestinal  canal,  producing  vomiting  and  purging 
and  in  some  cases  inflammation  of  the  rectum.  Purgative  Emmena- 
gogue. 

D.  Hellebore  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  fresh  made  powder,  in 
doses  of  from  grs.  x.  to  9j.,  as  a drastic  purgative,  but  in  gr.  iij.  to 
viij.  for  milder  effects.  Of  the  Infusion  (3ij.  to  Aq.  ferv.  Oj.)  fjj. 
every  four  hours.  An  Alcoholic  extract  is  an  efficacious  preparation. 

Tinctura  Helleboki  (Nigri,  D.)  L. 

Prep.  Macerate  Bruised  Hellebore  ^v.  (Jiv.  D.)  in  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  for  14  (7,  D.) 
days  and  strain. 

D.  f3fi.  to  f3j.  as  an  adjnnct  to  draughts. 

Staphisagria,  L.  E.  D.  Semina.  The  Seeds.  Delphinium 

Staphisagria,  Linn.  Stavesacre.  Polyandria  Trigyma,  Linn. 

Stavesacre  is  a plant  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean islands,  identified  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  as  that  employed  in  medicine 
by  the  Greeks.  It  is  often  confounded  with  D.  picturn  and  with 
L>.  licquienii. 

Hot.  Ch.  The  plant  is  biennial,  and  hispid  with  a tall  herbaceous  stem. 
Leaves  broad  palmately  5-9  cleft,  segments  entire  or  trifld,  pedicels  tribracteate 
at  their  base.  Flowers  in  a lax  raceme,  with  6 petaioid  sepals,  the  upper  one 
shortly  spurred,  petals  four,  united  at  the  base  and  beardless,  the  two  upper  ex- 
tended into  appendages  inclosed  within  the  spur,  the  two  lower  spathulatc. 
capsules  3 ovate  ventricose.  Seeds  numerous. — FI.  G rosea,  t.  508. 

Prop . Stavesacre  seeds  are  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe. 
Those  from  Germany  are  said  to  be  very  good.  All  are  of  an  irregular 
triangular  shape,  rough  dotted  surface,  and  brownish  colour,  of  little 
odour,  but  having  a bitter  and  acridly  burning  taste.  The  properties 
of  these  seeds  depend  on  an  alkaloid  called  Delphima , and  on  a volatile 
acid,  which  has  been  thought  analogous  to  the  acrid  principle  of  other 
Banunculaceie,  but  is  perhaps  only  the  Malic  with  a Volatile  Oil.  The 
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other  constituents  arc  a Fatty  Oil,  Gum,  Starch,  Azotized  matter. 
Albumen,  with  several  salts. 

Delplunia  was  obtained  by  Couerbe  by  acting  on  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  the  seeds  with  boiling  water  acidulated  with  Sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  precipitating  the  Delphinia  from  the  solution  by  means  of 
Ammonia.  Or,  boil  the  watery  extract  with  Magnesia,  refilter,  boil 
with  Alcohol,  and  evaporate  the  solution.  This  Delphinia  is  pure 
enough  for  medical  purposes,  but  is  still  mixed  with  another  substance 
called  Staphisin.  Delphinia  is  white,  powdery  but  crystalline,  very 
bitter  and  acrid,  fusible  like  wax,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
Alcohol  and  Ether,  forming  salts  with  acids,  which  are  also  very 
bitter. 

Action.  Uses.  Stavesacrc  seeds  and  Delphinia  are  acrid  poisons ; 
the  former  have  been  employed  to  kill  pediculi.  An  Alcoholic  solution 
rubbed  on  the  skin,  produces  burning  and  tingling  ; and  is  hence 
used  as  a counter-irritant.  Internail}',  the  seeds  have  been  given  as 
emetics  and  cathartics,  but  are  too  violent  ; also  sometimes  in  infu- 
sion as  an  Anthelmintic.  In  large  doses,  Narcotic. 

Tinctora  or  Solutio  Delphinia:.  Dissolve  Delphinia  3ij.  in 
Rectified  Spirit  f^ij.  Useful  as  an  embrocation  in  Neuralgic  cases, 
and  in  chronic  rheumatism.  Or  employ  the  following  : 

Unguentum  Delphinle.  Rub  up  Delphinia  3ft.  with  Olive  Oil 
f3j.  and  Lard  Jj.  Rut  the  Aconite  preparations  are  preferable. 

Aconitum,  L.  E.  D.  Aconiti  Folia,  L.  D.  Leaves,  E.  Aconiti 

Radix,  L.  A.  Napellus,  Linn.  E.  (A.  paniculatum,  Dec.  L.  D.) 

Aconite.  Monkshood.  Polyandria  Triyynia , Linn. 

The  name  Aconitum,  of  Monkshood,  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
akoriiton,  stated  by  Theophrastus  to  be  a virulent  poison.  Dioscorides 
describes  three  or  four  kinds : of  these,  one  agrees  a little  with  the 
description  of  an  Aconite,  and  may  be  Aconitum  Napellus , Linn, 
found  in  the  mountains  of  I fitly  and  of  Greece,  where  it  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  uxmrov.  It  is  also  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous pastures  .and  cold  hills  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  a 
doubtful  native  of  this  country,  though  sometimes  found  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  brooks.  As  it  is  the  most  common  species,  and  that 
alone  procurable  to  any  extent  by  druggists,  it  should  have  been  re- 
tained as  the  officinal  one,  instead  of  A.  paniculatum  being  selected 
by  the  L.  and  D.  P.  This  notwithstanding  that  A.  Stocrkianum , Reich 
(.1.  intermedium , Dec.  and  A.  ncomontunum,  Willd),  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  plant  first  submitted  to  experiment  by  Stork  in  1762, 
and  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a variety  of  A . paniculatum. 
But  this  species  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Fleming  to  be  inert. 

Aconitum  NaptUus  is  subject  to  a good  deal  of  variation,  whence  numerous 
varieties  and  even  species  have  been  unnecessarily  made  It  has  a tapering 
rootstock,  with  one  or  more  lateral  pyriform  tubers,  and  erect  simple  stem.  The 
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loaves  aro  divided  to  the  potiolo  into  five  wedge-shaped  lobes,  which  are 
divided  into  pointed  linear  segments.  The  inflorescence  is  a spike-like  raceme 
withdoep  bluo  flowers.  The  calyx  consists  of  fi  petaloid  sepals,  of  which  the 
upper  one  Is  helmet-shaped,  helmet  semicircular,  gradually  tapering  to  a point. 
Wings  lmity  on  the  inside.  Petals  5,  the  two  upper  ones  converted  into  short 
sacks,  which  are  horizontal,  supported  on  long  stalkB  and  concealed  within  the 
helmet ; the  others  small,  linear,  sometimes  wanting.  Pilnmcnls  of  stamens 
hairy  with  cuspiilnte  wings.  Ovaries  three,  when  young  diverging.  Follicles 
with  numerous  throe-sidod  seeds  which  are  plicate-rugose  at  the  back. 

A.  paniculatum.  may  be  distinguished  by  its  more  diffuse  and 
spreading  inflorescence,  and  by  the  more  elongated  helmets  of  its 
flowers. 

Prop.  The  roots  of  Aconite,  as  seen  in  commerce,  are  of  a tapering  form, 
something  like  those  of  the  carrot,  of  a dark  brown  colour  externally, 
and  white  internally.  The  name  has  been  derived  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  roots  to  the  napus  or  navel,  the  French  turnip.  Sometimes  the 
lateral  tubers  remain  joined  to  the  root.  They  are  of  a lighter  colour, 
smooth,  and  of  a fleshy  texture.  The  taste  is  bitter,  then  biting,  fol- 
lowed by  tingling  and  numbness  in  the  lips  and  tongue,  all  which  is 
shortly  extended  to  the  throat.  These  tubers  form  the  roots  or  root- 
stocks of  the  following  year,  and  are  in  perfection  when  the  plant  has 
done  flowering.  The  leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  &c.,  all  have  similar  pro- 
perties, producing,  when  applied  to  the  surface  or  tongue,  warmth, 
tingling,  and  numbness.  This  property  is  possessed  by  the  leaves 
from  their  first  appearance  till  the  seeds  begin  to  form  : when  these 
are  ripe,  it  is  entirely  lost.  ( Geiger  and  C.)  The  seeds  are  then  in- 
tensely acrid.  The  leaves  and  tubers  ought,  therefore,  to  be  gathered 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  fade,  and  the  rootstocks  early  in  autumn. 
These  may  be  cut  into  thin  slips  and  dried  with  care  at  a low  tempera- 
ture. Both  will  retain  their  properties  unimpaired  for  a considerable 
time.  (v.  Fleming  on  Aconitum  Napelltts.) 

Chan.  Though  Aconite  has  been  so  long  employed  as  a medicine, 
its  chemical  composition  is  yet  imperfectly  known.  An  acrid  volatile 
principle  has  been  indicated  by  several  chemists,  though  its  real  na- 
ture has  not  been  ascertained.  The  discovery  of  the  alkaloid,  Aconi- 
tina,  was  made  by  Btandes,  and  confirmed  by  Geiger  and  Hesse. 
Dr.  Pereira  ascribes  the  acrid  principle  to  the  decomposition  of  Aconi- 
tina,  and  this  seems  probable  from  an  inert  extract  being  produced 
when  too  much  heat  is  employed.  A peculiar  acid,  the  Aconitic,  said 
to  be  identical  with  Equisetic  acid,  has  been  indicated  by  Peschier. 
Besides  these,  there  is  some  extractive  matter,  albumen,  a greenish 
wax,  wax,  some  vegetable  acids  and  salts, — among  the  latter  the 
Aconitatc  of  Lime  is  most  abundant. 

Action.  Uses.  Aconite  is  a powerful  poison,  a direct  Sedative  of  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  and  useful  in  Antiphlogistic  treatment  When  a 
small  piece  is  chewed,  the  flow  of  saliva  is  increased,  and  heat  and 
tingling,  followed  by  numbness,  are  experienced.  Useful  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
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D.  Aconite  leaves  lose  -jj  of  their  weight  in  drying,  and  may  he 
prescribed  in  powder,  in  doses  of  gr.  j. — gr.  ij.  gradually  increased  ; 
but  are  uncertain. 


Aconiti  (Succus  spissatus,  D.)  Extractum,  L.  and  E. 

Prep.  L.  D.  Take  fresh  leaves  of  Aconite  Ibj.  sprinkle  on  them  a little  water, 
and  bruise  in  a stono  mortar ; then  express  the  juice  and  without  straining 
(defecation,  D.)  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence  (in  a water-bath,  D.)  with 
constant  stirring. 

This  should  be  nearly  an  expressed  juice  of  the  plant,  evaporated. 
It  is,  however,  an  uncertain  preparation,  and  only  slightly  acrid,  but 
when  well  made,  causes  numbness  and  tingling. 

D.  gr.  j. — ij.  gradually  increased. 

E.  Take  fresh  leaves  of  Monkshood,  any  convenient  quantity;  beat  into  pulp ; ex- 
press the  juice  ; subject  the  residue  to  percolation  with  rcdijlal  spirit,  so  long  ns 
the  spirit  passes  materially  coloured ; unite  the  expressed  juice  and  tho  spirituous 
infusion;  iiltcr;  distil  oil' the  spirit ; evaporate  the  residue  in  the  vapour-bath, 
taking  care  to  remove  the  vessel  from  the  heat  so  soon  as  the  duo  degree  of  con- 
sistence shall  be  attained. 

As  the  active  properties  of  the  plant  are  easily  removed  from  the 
pulp  by  rectified  Spirit  in  the  process  of  percolation,  this  spirituous 
extract  is  strongly  acrid,  and  energetic.  Its  properties  were  ascer- 
tained by  M.  Lombard  of  Geneva,  who  recommended  the  Spirituous 
Tincture  and  this  Extract  of  the  plant ; but  both  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  following. 

Extractum  Ai.coholicu.m  Aconiti.  This  may  be  prepared  by 
evaporating  the  following  tincture  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 

D.  Internally,  gr.  j-  in  pills  with  Liquorice  or  any  other  mild  pow- 
der; or,  externally,  in  form  of  an  ointment,  made  with  1 part  of  Extract 
and  2 parts  of  Lard,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Turnbull. 

Tixctura  Aconiti.  Macerate  Recently  dried  and  coarsely  pow- 
dered Aconite  root  lb.  j.  in  Rectified  Spirit  Ojfi.  for  14  days,  and 
strain.  This  was  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Pereira,  but,  like  the 
following,  it  must  be  employed  with  great  caution. 

Dr.  Fleming  has  since  made  numerous  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
Aconite,  and  prefers  the  following  tincture  for  internal  administration. 
Macerate  Root  of  A.  Napcllus , carefully  dried  and  finely  powdered, 
Sx-  Troy,  in  Rectified  Spirit  fjxvj.  for  four  days ; then  pack  into  a 
percolator;  add  Rectified  Spirit  until  fyxxiv.  of  Tincture  are  obtained. 
It  is  beautifully  transparent,  of  the  colour  of  sherry  wine;  the  taste  is 
slightly  bitter,  followed  by  a sensation  of  tingling  and  numbness. 

D.  llfiij-  or  lljv.  three  times  a day,  and  only  to  be  very  gradually, 
if  at  all  increased.  A very  valuable  preparation,  if  applied  externally 
by  brushing  it  on  the  surface,  or  rubbing  it  with  the  finger  or  with 
a sponge  tooth  brush. 
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Aconitina,  L.  The  powerful  sedative  properties  of  Aconite  being 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  its  alkali  Aconitinu,  a formula  has  been 
given  for  its  preparation ; but  considerable  difficulties  have  been  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  it  in  a pure  state.  It  is  probable  that  the  boiling, 
which  does  not  seem  essential,  may  decompose  the  Aconitina.  At  all 
events,  what  is  generally  sold  is  impure,  and  comparatively  inert. 
The  L.  C.  describe  it  as  “ an  alkali  prepared  from  the  leaves  and  root 
of  Aconite.  It  is  very  soluble  in  Sulphuric  Ether,  less  in  Alcohol, 
and  very  slightly  in  water.  It  is  entirely  destructible  by  beat,  with- 
out leaving  as  residue  any  salt  of  Lime.  This  substance  being  en- 
dowed with  virulent  properties,  is  not  to  be  rashly  employed.”  It  is 
prepared,  of  the  purest  quality  and  possessed  of  its  full  properties,  by 
Mr.  Morson  of  Southampton  Row,  who  has  informed  the  Author  that 
the  alkali  is  contained  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  roots  of  the 
Himalayan  Aconitum  ferox.  This  is  a white  powder,  without  odour, 
easily  fused,  not  volatile,  soluble  as  above,  and  forms  salts  with  acids. 
The  Muriate  has  been  submitted  to  experiment- 
Prep.,  L.  Take  dried  and  bruised  Aconite  /loot  tbij.,  boil  it  with  Rectified  S/nrit 
Cj.  in  a retort  with  a receiver  adapted  to  it,  for  one  hour.  Pourolf  the  liquor  and 
again  boil  the  residue  with  Cj.  of  Rectified  Spirit,  and  with  that  recently  diddled, 
pour  oil'  that  also.  Let  the  same  be  done  a third  time.  Press  the  Aconite,  mix 
all  the  liquors,  strain  and  distil.  Evaporate  the  residue  to  the  proper  consistence 
of  an  extract.  Dissolve  this  in  Aq.,  strain.  Evaporate  the  liquor  with  a gentle 
heat,  that  it  may  thicken  like  syrup.  To  this  add  diL  Sul'  mixed  with  Aq,  deet. 
q.  s.  to  dissolve  tlio  Aconitina.  Drop  in  Sol.  Ammemia  q.  s.  and  dissolve  the 
Aconitina  precipitated  in  diL  Sid'  and  Aq.  mixed  as  before.  Then  mix  in  Ani- 
mal Charcoal  q.  s.  frequently  slinking  for  1 hour.  Strain  again,  drop  in  Sol. 
Ammonia  q.  s.  to  precipitate  'the  Aconitina.  Wash  and  dry  it. 

The  Aconitate  of  Aconitina  being  dissolved  out  by  the  Rectified 
Spirit,  on  the  addition  of  Sul'  a Sulphate  of  Aconitina  is  formed, 
which  is  decomposed  by  the  Ammonia,  and  the  Aconitina  precipitated. 
This  has  all  the  properties  of  the  Alcoholic  Tincture,  but  in  a more 
concentrated  degree,  proving  that  it  is  the  active  principle  of  Aconite : 
^th  of  a grain  will  kill  a small  animal,  and  nearly  proved  fatal  to  an 
elderly  lady.  If  the  solution  or  ointment  be  applied  to  or  nibbed 
on  the  skin,  great  heat,  tingling,  and  numbness,  followed  by  soothing 
effects,  are  experienced.  Dr.  Fleming  states  that  when  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  slightly  painted  with  the  Ointment  of  Aconitina,  contraction  of 
the  pupil  speedily  takes  place,  as  has  before  been  observed ; but  if  it, 
or  the  Tincture  of  the  root,  is  applied  to  the  temple  or  forehead,  the 
pupil  occasionally  becomes  dilated.  It  should  never  be  used  except  ns 
an  external  application. 

Tin’ctura  vel  Solutio  Aconitine.  Dissolve  gr.  viij.  in  Alcohol 
fSviij.  May  be  used  as  an  embrocation,  the  proportion  of  the  alkali 
being  diminished  or  increased  according  to  the  effect  produced. 

Ung.  Aconitines.  Rub  Aconitina  gr.  xvj.  carefully  with  S/nr.  Red. 
Tffxvj.,  then  add  Axunge  or  Hog's-lard  Jj.  that  it  may  form  an  Oint- 
ment. 
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Both  preparations  may  be  rubbed  with  the  finger  or  a friction  sponge 
(p.)  over  the  pained  part  for  some  minutes,  taking  care  to  observe 
that  the  skin  is  not  abraded. 

Antidotes.  If  vomiting  has  not  taken  place,  prescribe  an  emetic  ; if 
time  enough  has  elapsed  for  the  poison  to  reach  the  intestinal  canal, 
give  a cathartic,  and  follow  up,  if  necessary,  with  purgative  injections. 
Tannic  .acid  or  Tannin  will  probably  be  useful,  from  forming  an  inso- 
luble compound  with  the  vegetable  alkali ; also  an  infusion  of  the  sto- 
mach of  the  rabbit,  and  probably  of  some  other  herbivorous  animals, 
as  their  gastric  juice  seems  to  neutralize  the  poison.  Stimulants,  as 
brandy  and  water,  with  Ammonia  ; also  strong  Coffee  may  be  pre- 
scribed to  control  the  recent  effects  of  the  poison.  Frictions  with  warm 
cloths  and  spirituous  liniments  should  be  applied  generally.  Sinapisms 
and  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  pericordia  and  extremities.  If  convul- 
sions come  on,  abstract  a little  blood  from  the  jugular  vein.  (Fleming.) 

Magnoliace/E,  Dec.  Magnoliads. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  of  3,  seldom  of  2,  4,  or  6 sepals.  Petals  6 or 
more,  free.  Ovaries  several,  one  celled  with  two  ovules,  placed  side  by  side,  or 
one  above  the  other,  or  with  several  pendulous  ovules.  Capsules  dehiscent  or 
indehiscent ; united,  one  or  few  seeded.  Seeds  with  a fleshy,  often  coloured 
aril,  and  a long  funiculus.  Embryo  very  small,  at  the  base  of  the  albumen. 

Of  these  the  tribe  Magrioliece  has  the  ovaries  arising  from  the  torus  in  a 
spike-like  manner,  while  the  Illicicie,  have  the  ovaries  disposed  in  a single 
whorl,  the  leaves  full  of  pellucid  dots,  the  stipules  caducous  or  wanting.  The 
species  occur  in  a scattered  manner  in  America,  China,  Japan,  New  Holland,  and 
New  Zealand.  Many  of  theso  are  remarkable  for  their  aromatic  properties,  in 
consequence  of  the  secretion  of  a volatile  oil.  The  Star- Anise,  or  fruit  so  called 
from  being  arranged  in  a stellate  manner  and  having  the  taste  and  odour  of 
Anise,  is  well  known  in  the  East  by  the  name  of  Badian.  This  name,  having  been 
introduced  into  Europe,  has  given  origin  to  tho  term  Badianifera.  Star-anise  is 
the  fruit  of  JUicium  ani&atum,  a native  of  China,  or,  according  to  Sieboldand  Zucc. 
of  /.  rdigiosum,  which  may  be  only  a variety  of  the  former. 

Drimys  Wjnteri,  Dec.  (D.  Aromatica,  D.)  Cortex.  D.  Winter's 

Bark.  Polyundria  Tetrayynia , Linn. 

This  tree  derives  its  name  from  the  bark  having  been  used  as  a spice, 
and  as  a remedy  for  scurvy  by  Capt.  Winter,  who  accompanied  Sir  F. 
Drake  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  who  brought  some  of  it  to 
Europe  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  1579.  Fig.  36. 

The  tree,  of  which  there  is  a specimen  in  Kew  Garden,  varies  in  height  from 
6 to  40  feet,  with  knotty  branches  from  the  scars  of  old  footstalks.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  obtuse,  with  the  under  surface  glaucous  ; tho  peduncles  almost  sim- 
ple, aggregated,  often  divided  into  elongated  pedicles.  The  sepals  (1)  2 to  3 
or  2 — 3 fid.  The  petals,  six  in  number,  white,  with  tho  smell  of  Jasmine. 
Stamens  numerous,  with  the  filaments  thickest  towards  the  apex,  and  tho  anther 
cells  separate  (2).  The  carpels  (3)  are  from  8 to  G in  number,  of  a light  green 
colour,  with  a few  black  spots,  containing  several,  usually  4,  black  annular  seeds. 

Winter’s  Bark  is  in  flattish  quills,  some  inches  in  length,  from  an 
inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. It  is  smooth  externally,  of  a pale  or  reddish-yellow  colour,  with 
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Fig.  3G. 


red  oval  spots ; of  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a warm,  pleasant,  spicy  taste. 
Its  properties  depend  partly  on  Tannin,  but  chiefly  on  a pale-coloured, 
warm,  or  rather  pungent,  Volatile  oil.  It  is  hence  used  as  a substi- 
tute for  Cinnamon  or  Canella-bark.  The  latter  may  be  distinguished 
from  it  by  being  paler  internally,  and  its  infusion  not  being  precipi- 
tated by  Sulphate  of  Iron.  G.  and  K.  I.  tab.  fig.  5-7. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Aromatic,  and  Tonic. 

D.  gr.  x.— 9j.  or  3j. 


Menispeiimacea-;,  Dec.  Moonworts. 


Shrubs  usually  with  sarmentaceous  flexible  stems  and  wood  without  zones. 
Leaves  alternate,  often  peltate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  small,  usually  uni- 
soxual,  often  dirocious;  racemose,  or  paniculate,  floral  envelopes  in  one  or 
several  rows,  each  consisting  of  three,  seldom  of  2,  4,  or  5 pieces.  Calyx  3,  (5,  or 
12  leafed,  seldom  4 — 10  leafed,  free  or  united  at  the  base.  Petals  often  want- 
ing. Stamens  definite  in  number,  free  or  united  together ; anthers  opening  ex- 
ternally. Ovaries  several,  freo,  one-celled,  with  a single  ovule,  or  with  several, 
or  united  at  tho  base,  or  entirely  into  a many  celled  fruit.  Fruit  berried  or 
drupaceous,  straight  or  lunulate,  single  seeded.  Seed  inverse,  straight  or  curved. 
Kinbryo  large,  usually  curved,  lying  in  thin  albumen,  radicle  remote  from  the 
hilum.  Figs.  37,  38,  39,  and  40. 

The  Menispennaccie  are  allied  to  Anonaceic,  through  Bocngea,  also  to  Ber- 
berideie,  and  to  Lardizabaleie,  with  which  they  were  atone  time  united.  Being 
anomalous  in  some  characters,  they  arc  considered  by  Dr.  Lindley  as  more 
closely  allied  to  Smilacete  among  Endogons.  The  plants  of  this  family  are  con- 
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fined  ohiefly  within  the  tropics,  both  of  Asia  and  of  America,  a few  straggle  be- 
yond these  limits,  and  some  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Africa. 

Prop.  The  Menispormacero  secrete  a bitter  principle  along  with  a large  pro- 
portion of  starch  both  in  their  roots  and  stems.  Many  of  them  aro  also  inter- 
nally of  a yellow  colour ; an  acrid  principle  is  added  to  these,  especially  in  the 
fruits  of  some  species  Hence  some  are  useful  as  Tonics  and  Demulcent  Diure- 
tics. Cocculus  indicus  is  poisonous. 


Pareira,  L.  E.  Radix,  L.  Root,  E.  Cissampelos  Pareira, 
Linn.  Velvet  Leaf.  Diaicia  Monadelphia.  Linn. 

Pareira  is  the  root  of  a climbing  plant,  indigenous  in  Brazil, 
called  Pareira  bra va,  or  Wild  Vine,  and  Velvet  Leaf  in  some  of  the 
West  India  islands.  It  was  first  made  known  by  Marcgraf  and  Piso 
in  their  works.  Hist.  Nat.  and  Hist.  Rer.  Nat.  1648,  by  the  name  of 
Caapeba,  the  Portuguese  call  it  Erva  de  nossa  Senhora,  and  Ray  men- 
tions it  in  1688,  as  “contra  calculum  excellentissima  est.”  The  root 

Fig.  37. 


and  also  the  stem,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  other  species,  are  employed. 
Aublet  states,  that  the  roots  of  Abuta  rufescens  pass  for  and  are  em- 
ployed as  White  Pareira  in  Cayenne,  and  that  Red  Pareira  is  yielded 
p a \ariety  of  the  same.  Auguste  St.  Ililiare  gives  Cissamjxtos  gla- 
beinmu  as  yielding  the  original  Pareira  of  Brazil,  where  Martius 
states  it  is  called  Capeba  and  Sipo  de  Cobras. 

Cissampelos  Pareira  (figs.  37  and  38),  like  others  of  the  genus  is  direcious, 
wiui  round  and  smooth,  or  downy,  twining  stem.  Leaves  roundish,  peltate, 
non00!??’  nnHt4lte»  smooth  above,  the  under  surface  covered  with  silky  pubes- 
conce.  r lowers  small,  racemose,  (fig.  37.)  Racemes  branched,  with  small  bracts, 
reduncles  solitary,  or  in  pairs,  flowers  hispid,  (tig.  37,  1,  fig.  38,  2.)  Sepals  4. 
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Petals  4,  united  into  a enp-shaped  corolla.  Stamens  monndelplious  with  the  2 
two-celled  nuthers  opening  horizontally  at  the  top,  (fig.  38, 1.)  Racemes  simple, 
with  broad  foliaceous  bracts.  Calyx,  of  one  lateral  sepal,  with  one  petal  in  front 
of  it,  (fig.  37,  3.1  Ovary  solitary.  Stigmas  3.  Drupe  hispid,  scarlet,  obliquely 
reniform,  not  compressed,  wrinkled  round  its  margin.  Seed  solitary  uncinate. 
Embryo  (tig.  37,  2 and  38,  3)  long,  roundish,  enclosed  in  a fleshy  albumen. 

Fig.  38. 


t 


Pareira-root  is  found  in  commerce  in  pieces  varying  from  a few 
inches  to  a foot  in  length,  of  different  thicknesses,  tortuous,  more  or 
less  cylindrical,  of  a dark  brown  colour,  furrowed  longitudinally,  exhi- 
biting on  the  transverse  section  a number  of  concentric  rings  ( which 
are  sometimes  very  eccentric),  and  rays  radiating  from  the  organic 
centre.  The  root  is  without  odour,  and  the  taste  is  sweetish,  with 
some  aroma,  and  afterwards  bitter.  Some  of  the  kinds  found  in  shops 
Me  without  any  sweetness. 

Chem.  A soft  resin,  a yellow  bitter  principle,  a brown-coloured  matter, 
vcgeto-animal  matter,  starch,  nitrate  of  potash,  with  some  other  salts. 
( Fcneulle .)  Wiggers  has  announced  a peculiM  vegetable  alkali,  of  a 
sweetish-bitter  taste,  which  he  has  called  Cissampeline.  The  active 
and  useful  properties  seem  to  depend  on  the  Bitter  principle.  Starch, 
and  Nitrate  of  Potash. 

D.  and  Adm.  In  powder,  9j. — 5j.  The  best  form  is  the  infusion, 
to  which  some  of  the  extract  may  be  added.  Dr.  Christison  recom- 
mends “ a solution  obtained  with  cold  water  by  percolation,  ns  in  the 
Edinburgh  formula  for  obtaining  the,  extract ; because  the  product,  as 
it  does  not  contain  the  starch  of  the  root,  is  less  apt  to  decay.” 
Infusum  Pareir.e,  L.  E.  Infusion  of  Pareira  brnva. 

Prep.  Macerato  Pareira  3vj.  in  Boiling  Aq.  Oj.  for  2 hours  in  a lightly  covered 
vessel  and  strain  (through  calico,  E.). 
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D.  — ftjiij.  Sir  B.  Brodie  employs  a decoction  (Pnreira  3iv. 

Aq.  Oiij.  boiled  to  Oj.)  f yviii.  to  fy.vij.  being  given  in  the  day. 

Action.  Uses.  Mud  Tonic  and  Demulcent  Diuretic. 

Extract  cm  Parkira:,  L.  E.  Extract  of  Parcira  brava. 

Prep.  Macorate  bniised  Pareim  tbijS.  in  boiling  Aq.  (lest.  Cij.  for  24  hours, 
boil  down  to  Cj„  strain  while  hot  and  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence.  (To 
be  prepared  like  Extract  of  Liquorice,  E.) 

Calumba,  L.  E.  D.  Radix,  L.  D.  The  Root,  E.  Cocculus  palma- 

tus,  Dec.  The  Calumba  Plant.  Diicciu  Hexandria,  Linn. 

Calumbn-root  was  first  made  known  as  a medicine  by  F.  Redi 
about  1677.  Semedus  mentioned  it  before  1722  among  medicines 
from  India.  In  works  on  Materia  Medica  in  use  in  India,  it  occurs 
by  the  name  of  Kalumb.  Dr.  Berry  first  ascertained  that  it  was  the 
root  of  a plant  (of  which  he  figured  the  male)  inhabiting  the  forests  on 
the  coast  of  Mozambique  and  Oibo  in  Eastern  Africa,  but  where  it  is 
never  cultivated.  Sir  W.  Hooker  in  11130  described  and  figured  both 
male  and  female  plants,  from  plants  introduced  by  Capt.  Owen  into 
the  Isle  of  France.  Figs.  39  and  40. 

The  Calumlm  plant  hns  a perennial  root  with  several  spindle-shaped  fleshy 
tubers,  (7)  Ailed  with  longitudinal  fibres  or  vessels,  which  arc  externally  brown, 
with  transverse  warfs,  and  internally  of  a deep  yellow  colour,  devoid  of  smell, 
but  very’  bitter.  The  stems  are  annual,  herbaceous  and  twining,  covered  with 
glandular  hair,  hairy  below.  Leaves  alternate,  nearly  orbicular,  cordate  at  the 
base  5 — 7 lobed,  lobes  entire,  wavy  on  the  surface  and  margin,  acuminate,  hairy 
with  long  petioles.  Racemes  axillary.  Flowers  small,  diiecious,  green.  Calyx 
of  6 sepals  in  two  series  with  bracteoles.  Petals  6,  (1,  2)  obovatc  half  enclosing 
the  (i  opposite  stamens  Anthers  terminal,  2 colled,  dehiscing  vertically.  Ova- 
ries 3 (3)  united  at  the  base.  Drupes  (4)  or  berries  about  the  sizo  of  a hazel-nut, 
densely  clothed  with  long  spreading  hairs,  tipped  with  a black  oblong  gland. 
Seeds  (5,  6).— Bot.  Mag.  t.  2970-71. 

Fig.  39. 
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Calumba,  in  its  officinal  form,  consists  of  transverse  sections  (8)  of 
the  root  and  its  lateral  tubers,  which  arc  flat,  circular,  about  4 to  4 an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  from  4 to  2 or  3 inches  in  diameter.  The  cor- 
tical portion  is  2 or  3 lines  in  thickness,  covered  externally  with  a 
brownish-coloured  cuticle  ; the  faces  are  of  a greyish-yellow  colour  ; 
the  interior  portion  in  concentric  rings,  easily  distinguishable  from 
tlie  cortical,  is  soft,  almost  spongy,  thinner  towards  the  centre  from 
shrinking  there.  The  root  is  brittle,  and  therefore  easily  pulverized  ; 
the  powder  of  a greenish-yellow  tinge  ; its  taste  is  hitter  and  mucila- 
ginous, with  a slightly  aromatic  odour.  G.  and  K.  ii.  tab.  v.  fig.  5. 


Fig.  40. 


Chain.  Calumba-root  consists  of  one-third  of  starch,  a yellow-coloured 
hitter  substance  ( Calumbinc ),  animal  matter  (Planche),  resinous  ex- 
tractive (Buchner),  a trace  of  volatile  oil,  &c.  Calumbinc  was  first 
obtained  pure  by  Wittstock.  When  pure,  it  is  colourless,  but  in- 
tensely hitter  ; it  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  melts  like  wax  ; 
it  is  little  soluble  in  water,  hut  is  dissolved  by  Alcohol  or  Ether,  and 
by  acids  as  well  as  alkalis,  Acetic  acid  being  the  best  solvent.  Its 
composition  is  C 65’45,  H 6-18,  0 28'37,  or  C,2  II.  04. 

Calumba,  when  good,  breaks  easily,  and,  from  the  abundance  of 
starch,  gives  a blue  colour  with  Tincture  of  Iodine.  Neither  Sesqui- 
chloride  nor  Sulph.  of  Iron  produce  any  change,  as  it  contains  no 
Tannin,  ns  is  nlso  the  case  with  Emetic  Tartar  and  Gelatine,  showing 
absence  of  Gallic  acid.  Infusion  of  Galls  gives  a greyish  precipitate.  (/».) 
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Calumba-root  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  American  or  False 
Calumba,  of  which  the  infusion  becomes  dark  green  with  the  Sesqui- 
chloride  of  Iron  ; also  with  Bryony-root,  which  is  distinguished  by  a 
permanent  bitterness  of  taste  with  acridity. 

Action.  Uses.  Stomachic  and  mild  Tonic  powder,  gr.  x. — 38. 
twice  or  thrice  a day.  As  Calumba  imparts  its  bitterness  to  water 
and  Alcohol,  both  the  Infusion  nnd  Tincture  are  officinal  preparations. 

Infusum  Calumii.e,  L.  E.  D.  Infusion  of  Calumba. 

Prep.  Macerate  Calumba  sliced  3V.  (in  coarse  powder  36.  E.;  Jij.D.)  in  boiling 
Aq.  dcst.  Oj.  (lliS.  by  measure,  D.;  cold  water,  E.)  for  two  hours  and  strain,  L. 
Moisten  and  percolate  till  fjxvj.  of  infusion  are  obtained,  E.  Cold  water  and 
porcolation  remove  the  bitter  principle  with  less  of  the  starch. 

D.  f^iis.  twice  or  thrice  a day.  It  soon  undergoes  decomposition. 

Tinctcra  Calumb/E,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Calumba. 

Prep.  Macerate  Calumba  sliced  Jiij.  (JijK.  D.l  in  Proof  Spirit  Olj.  (Ihij.  D.)  for 
14  days  and  filter.  (Digest  for  7 days,  or  prepare  by  percolation  in  moderately 
fino  powder,  which  is  first  to  bo  soaked  for  G hours  with  a little  of  tile  spirit,  E. ) 

D.  f3j. — f3ij.  as  an  adjunct  to  bitter  draughts  and  mixtures. 

Cocculijs  Indices,  E.  I).  Fkuctus,  D.  The  Fruit,  E.  Anamirta 

Cocoelus,  Wight  and.  Arnott.  (Cocculus  suberosus,  Dec.)  The 

Cocculus  Indicus  plant.  Ditccia  Monadelph.  Linn. 

Cocculus  Indicus,  E.  D.  is  the  fruit  of  a climbing  plant  common  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Malabar  coast,  whence  our  supplies,  and 
they  fire  large,  are  now  all  derived  through  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Cey- 
lon. But  formerly  these  berries  reached  Europe  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  whence  they  were  called  Grana  Orientis  by  Ruellius, 
1536,  Coque  du  Levant,  by  Pomet,  &c.  There  is  no  proof,  though  it 
is  probable,  that  they  were  known  to  the  Arabs,  the  Mahizuhra  (Fish- 
poison)  of  Rhases,  Serapion,  and  Avicenna,  and  referred  by  Sprengel 
to  these  berries  seems  to  have  been  a plant  and  its  bark,  “qua  juvat  in 
doloribus  juncturatarum  et  contortione  digitorum.”  (Serapion.)  Plem- 
pius  coined  the  name  Ict/iyoctonum,  to  indicate  “ fish-poison.’’  The 
plant  yielding  these  berries  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  It 
was  named  A namirta  paniculate,  by  Colebrook,  and  subsequently  A. 
Cocculus  by  Wight  and  Arnott;  the  latter  name  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Edinburgh  PharmacopcEin.  It  was  the  Menispermum  Cocculus  of 
Linnaeus.  The  name  Cocculus  is  probably  derived  from  the  Tamul 
Kukucollie,  which  signifies  crow-killing,  as  does  the  Sanscrit  kakmare, 

Tlie  Cocculus  plant  is  a powerful  climber,  with  ash-coloured,  deeply  cracked, 
oorty  nark,  whence  the  plant  was  called  Cocculus  suberosus.  The  leaves  are 
stalked,  large,  broad-ovate,  or  rather  roundish,  truncated  or  somewhat  cordate 
at  the  base,  acuto  at  the  apex,  Jinn  in  texture,  soft  nnd  downy  when  young,  with 
5 digitate  ribs, — petioles  a little  shorter  than  the  leaves,  tumid  at  both  ends. 
Flowers  difficioue,  In  lateral  compound  racemes.  Calyx  of  G sepals  in  a double 
sones  with  2 close  pressod  bracteoles.  Corolla  none.  Stamens  united  into  a 
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central  column  dilated  at  tho  apex  : anthers  numerous,  covering  the  whole 
globose  apex  of  tho  column.  V Flowers  unknown  Drupes  1 — 3,  1-cciled, 
1-seeded.  Seed  globose,  deeply  excavated  at  the  hilum.  Albumen  fleshy  : 
cotyledons  very  thin,  diverging,  and  each  occupying  a side  of  the  hollow  cavity 
that  contains  tho  embryo. 

Cocculus  berries  were  described  by  Dale  ns  being  kidney-shaped 
and  something  like  bay-berries,  but  somewhat  smaller.  They  are 
blackish-brown,  and  wrinkled  externally,  with  the  outer  coat  thin 
and  dry,  and  within  it  is  a white,  woody,  bivalvular  shell,  enclosing 
the  whitish,  semilunar,  oily,  and  very  bitter-tasted  seed  j which  never 
fills  the  whole  of  the  cavity,  but,  this  in  old  seeds,  is  sometimes  en- 
tirely empty.  “The  kernels  should  fill  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
fruit.”  E.  P. 

Chem.  The  kernels  of  Cocculus  indicus  were  analysed  by  Boullay,  most 
recently  by  Couerbe  and  Pelletier,  who  obtained  Picrotoxine,  Resin, 
Gum,  Fatty  acid,  and  a Waxy  matter,  Malic  acid,  Mucus,  Starch,  and 
Salts.  In  the  shell  they  obtained  two  alkaloids,  but  in  small  quantity, 
which  they  called  Menispermia  and  Paramenispermia.  But  the  nu- 
cleus being  the  part  used,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  only  its  active 
principle.  Picrotoxine  is  colourless,  crystallizes  in  needles,  sometimes 
in  silky  filaments,  in  plates,  and  in  rhombic  prisms,  (c  ) Its  taste  is 
intensely  bitter.  It  is  soluble  in  150  parts  of  water  at  57°  F.,  and  in 
25  of  boiling  water,  in  2 of  Ether,  and  in  about  3 parts  of  Alcohol. 
It  is  insoluble  in  both  the  fixed  and  the  volatile  oils.  It  does  not  com- 
bine with  acids,  but  is  soluble  in  Acetic  acid,  and  as  it  forms  combin- 
ations with  alkalis,  it  is  therefore  considered  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an 
acid.  It  consists  of  Cl2,  II,,  Os.  To  obtain  it,  Dr.  Christison  recom- 
mends, to  separate  the  oil  first  from  the  kernels  by  expression,  then  to 
exhaust  the  residuum  by  percolation  with  rectified  Spirit,  which  is  then 
to  be  distilled  off.  The  residue  is  agitated  with  boiling  water  and  a 
little  II  Cl'.  The  dissolved  Picrotoxine  may  be  obtained,  on  the  water 
cooling  after  moderate  concentration. 

Action.  Uses.  Poisonous  ; used  for  taking  fish  and  game,  and  em- 
ployed by  unprincipled  brewers  for  adulterating  porter,  being  unblush- 
ingly  recommended  by  Childe  and  by  Maurice  in  their  books  “ on 
Brewing.”  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a bitter  extract,  known 
by  the  name  of  B.  E.,  Hack  extract,  which  is  ostensibly  prepared  for 
tanners.  («.  Cycl.  of  Pract.  Receipts.)  It  produces  giddiness,  tetanic 
convulsions,  and  coma : applied  externally,  in  powder,  it  destroys 
vermin,  and  is  useful  in  scabies,  ringworm,  and  porrigo. 

Ungukntum  Cocculi,  E.  Ointment  of  Cocculus  Indicus. 

Prep.  Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  Cocculus  Iiulicus,  separate  and  preserve 
the  kernels,  beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  first  alone,  and  then  with  a little 
axunge  till  it  amounts  altogether  to  fivo  times  the  weight  of  tho  kernels. 

An  ointment  of  Picrotoxine  may  be  formed  in  the  proportion  of 
Picrotoxine  gr.  x.  to  Lard  3J. 
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Papaverace.e,  Jussieu.  Poppy-worts. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  seldom  shrubs,  usually  with  milky  juice.  Stem 
round,  or  forming  a rootstock.  Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  compound,  without 
stipules.  Flowers  complete,  regular,  solitary,  in  racemes,  or  in  scapes.  Sepals 
two,  very  seldom  three,  deciduous.  Petals  4,  G or  some  multiple  of  the  leaflets 
of  the  calyx.  Stamens  free,  usually  numerous.  Ovary  sessile,  single-celled  with 
interval vular  placenta}.  Fruit  a capsule  or  berry.  Seeds  numerous,  furnished 
with  albumen. 

Papaverace®  are  allied,  on  one  hand,  to  Berberide®  and  to  Ranuncu- 
lace®,  and,  on  the  other,  to  Fumariace®  and  to  Crucifer®.  They  in- 
habit the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  a few  are  found 
in  tropical  Asia,  Australasia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  equinoctial 
America.  The  milky  juice  of  most  of  the  species  is  acrid  and  narcotic. 

Papaver,  Linn.  Polyaiul.  Monoyynia , Linn. 

Herbaceous  plants  with  a white  juice.  Peduncles  1 flowered,  naked,  droop- 
ing before  the  expansion  of  the  flower.  Sepals  two,  convex,  deciduous.  Petals 
4.  (Fig.  39.)  Stamens  numerous.  (39,  1.)  Stylo  wanting.  Stigmas  4 to  20 
radiating,  sessile  upon  the  disk  which  crowns  the  ovary.  Capsule  obovate,  one 
celled,  composed  of  4 to  20  carpels  united  together,  and  opening  by  small  valves 
beneath  the  crown  formed  by  the  stigmas.  Placentce  opposite  the  stigmas,  pro- 
duced internally  into  spurious,  incomplete  dissepiments.  Seeds  numerous, 
renifonn.  (Fig.  39,  3,  4.) 

Rikeas,  L.  E.  D.  Petala.  The  Petals.  Papaver  Rikeas,  Linn. 

Com  Poppy. 

The  common  Red,  or  Corn-Poppy,  is  found  in  corn-fields  and  on  road-sides 
throughout  Europe,  and  has  probably  been  introduced  with  wheat.  This  species, 
or  P.  dvJnum , with  its  oblong  capsules,  is  probably  the  £o'ie&$  0f  the  Greeks. 
The  root  is  fibrous,  the  stem  many  flowered  and,  like  the  peduncles,  hispid  with 
spreading  hairs.  Leaves  pinnato  or  bipinnate,  with  oblong,  lanceolate,  jagged, 
toothed  lobes.  Petals  a bright  scarlet,  often  nearly  black  at  the  base.  The 
filaments  subulate.  Capsule  obovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  smooth,  with  the 
margin  of  the  8 to  10  stigmas  incumbont.  The  flowers  expand  in  June  and 
July.— E.  B.  645. 

The  scarlet  petals  of  this  Poppy,  which  are  officinal  on  account  of 
their  colour,  become  of  a dull  red  colour  on  drying,  and  lose  the  some- 
what heavy  opium-like  odour  of  the  fresh  flowers.  u They  should  be 
dried  quickly  with  the  aid  of  a gentle  heat  and  a current  of  air.” 
They  impart  their  colour  to  water,  which  is  preserved  in  the  form  of 
the  Syrup.  This  is  supposed  to  have  some  slight  narcotic  properties, 
but  is  probably  useful  only  as  a colouring  ingredient.  This  colour  is 
blackened  by  alkalis,  and  rendered  of  a dark  violet  or  brown  tinge 
by  Sesquichloride  of  Iron.  The  Petals  consist  of  yellow  Fatty  matter 
/d’  re^  Colouring  matter  40,  Gum  20,  Lignin  28  in  100  parts. 
(RilTard,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Pereira.) 

Syrupu8  Rhceados,  L.  E.  Svr.  Papaveris  Rhceadis,  D.  Svrup 

of  Red  Poppy. 

Prep.  Hal  Corii-jyoppij petal*  (fresh,  I).)  It>j.  boiling  Aq.  Oj.  (Jxx.  by  measure,  D.) 

, lU?r) “8“*  • q- «.  D.  Add  the  petals  gradually  to  the  water,  heated  in  a water- 

oatn,  frequently  stirring  them  ; then,  the  vessel  being  removed,  macerate  for  12 
hours,  afterwards  press  out  the  liquor,  strain,  then  add  the  sugar,  and  dissolve  it. 
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Papaver,  L.  E.  D.  Papaver  Sommfkrum,  Linn.  The  Garden 
or  White  Poppy.  Capsul®  maturm,  L.  D.  Capsules  not  quite 
ripe,  E.  Poppy-heads. 

Papaver  is  applied  in  the  Pharmacopeias  to  the  capsules  of  the 
above  plant,  which  are  officinal  as  well  as  the  inspissated  juice  or 
Opium,  obtained  from  them.  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  early 
cultivated  plants,  as  Homer  is  thought  to  allude  to  it  as  growing  in 
gardens.  Hippocrates  mentions  two  kinds,  the  black  and  white  poppy, 
so  the  Arabs  and  Persians  distinguish  the  khuskhash  ahiuz  or  white, 
from  the  khuskhash  aswad,  or  black  poppy.  The  white  Poppy  is  now 
cultivated  in  the  plains  of  India,  and  the  black,  or  rather  deep-red, 
variety  in  the  Himalayan  mountains.*  It  was  early  cultivated,  as 
it  still  is,  in  Egypt,  also  in  India,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  tvs  well  as  in 
some  parts  of  Europe. 

Fig.  39. 


* Mr  Hamilton  says,  “The  opium  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  single  white 
nonnv  - I have  alBO  seen  the  red  and  purple  colours,  though  only  one  is  usually 
seen  in  a field  1 hardly  remember  to  have  noticed  any  mixture  of  colour  in  one 
piece  of  ground.  The  kind  here  cultivated  generally  glows  to  a height  of  three 
feet." — Hamilton,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  p.  115. 
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The  Garden  Poppy  (Fig.  39)  is  probably  a native  of  Persia.  It 
has,  however,  been  so  long  grown  in  gardens  in  various  parts,  that  it 
is  sometimes  found  apparently  wild,  especially  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  roots  aro  from  2 — 4 foot  high,  the  stems  are  round  and  straight,  glaucous, 
smooth,  with  a few  hairs  towards  the  wldte  and  tapering  extremity  and  on  tho 
peduncles.  The  leaves  are  largo,  sessile,  amplexicaul,  smooth,  of  a glaucous 
green,  margins  wavy,  cut  and  toothed.  The  dowers  arc  largo  and  terminal, 
drooping  before  flowering,  with  smooth  concavo  sepals  ; 4 large  petals,  roundish 
in  form,  white  or  of  a purplish  colour  with  a darker  coloured  spot  near  the  claws. 
The  capsule  is  oval,  or  nearly  globose,  large,  smooth,  with  parietal  placentie 
equal  in  number  to  the  stigmas,  which  aro  covered  with  numerous  white  or 
brownish  coloured,  kidney-shaped  seeds.  Flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
capsules  ripen  about  two  months  later. — E.  B.  2145. 

Some  consider  that  there  are  two  distinct  species  instead  of  varieties 
of  this  plant.  P.  officinale  (Gmelin)  var.  album  is  larger  and  less 
glaucous,  with  white  petals  and  seeds,  capsules  ovate-globose  and 
remaining  closed  under  the  crown  of  stigmas  (fig.  39,  1 ),  while  P.  som- 
niferum  (Gm.)  var.  nigrum  has  the  flowers  violet  or  red,  seeds  black, 
capsules  globose  opening  by  foramina  under  the  stigmas  (fig.  39,  2). 

Cai'.sui.,e  Papaveris.  Poppy-heads  are  officinal  in  the  Ps.,  but 
the  L.  and  D.  P.  direct  them  to  be  collected  when  ripe,  the  E.  P. 
before  they  are  quite  ripe,  as  in  this  state  they  contain  more  of  the 
narcotic  principle.  The  French  find  those  from  the  Levant  or  the 
southern  provinces  of  France  to  be  more  powerful  than  those  grown  in 
the  north.  The  seeds  ( maw  seeds)  ripen  notwithstanding  the  separa- 
tion of  the  capsules  from  the  plant ; and  as  they  contain  much  oil,  its 
presence  adds  to  the  demulcent  properties  of  the  decoction.  Some  of 
the  properties  of  the  following  preparations  depend  on  the  presence  of 
Morphia,  especially  if  the  poppy-heads  be  gathered  unripe. 

Decoctum  Papaveris,  L.  E.  D.  Decoction  of  Poppies. 

Prep.  Boil  Poppy  Heads  sliced  Jiv.  in  Aq.  Oiv.  (Oiij.  E. ; ibij.  by  measure,  D.) 
for  f hour.  Strain. 

Action.  Uses.  A Demulcent  Anodyne  fomentation,  applied  to 
swollen,  painful,  and  inflamed  parts,  as  tl>e  eye,  abdomen,  joints,  &c. 

Syrupus  Papaveris,  L.  E.  Syrup.  Papav.  Somniferi,  D. 

Syrup  of  Poppy. 

Prep.  Take  Poppy  Heads  IbiiJ.  (sliced  and  without  tho  seeds  Ibl&E;  Jxvlj.D.) 
boil  them  in  boiling  Aq.  Cv.  toCiJ.  and  press  strongly,  (infuse  in  boiling  Aq. 
Oxv.  (Cij.  D.)  for  12  (24,  D ) hours,  boil  down  to  Ov.  ami  express  strongly 
through  calico,  K.)  Boil  again  the  strained  liquor  to  Oiv.  (Oijlk  E.)  Strain 
while  hot,  set  by  for  12  hours,  and  boil  the  clear  liquor  to  Oij.  Add  Sugar  Ibv.  L. 
(pure  Ibiij.  K ; txxix  I). ) dissolve  it  (with  heat,  E.)  and  make  a syrup.  See 
I . J . il.  p.  647  for  making  this  Syrup  with  a cold  infusion  of  Poppy-heads.  Tho 
starch  is  not  dissolved,  and  the  albumen  got  rid  of  afterwards  by  boiling. 

This  is  an  excellent  anodyne  and  narcotic  syrup,  when  carefully 
prepared ; but  it  is  apt  to  undergo  decomposition,  and  is  liable  also  to 
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lie  very  carelessly  made,  as  with  extract  of  poppies  and  syrup,  or  with 
laudanum  and  treacle,  and  is  hence  very  irregular  in  strength,  and 
as  it  is  often  prescribed  to  children,  becomes  dangerous  in  consequence 
of  their  being  apt  to  suffer  from  an  overdose  of  an  opiate. 

D.  f3ij. — f^fi.  or  more  for  adults.  ffjx.  to  lT|_xv.  for  infants. 

Extractum  Papaveris,  L.  E.  Extract  of  Poppy. 

Prep.  Macerate  (bruised,  L.)  Poppy  Heads  without  the  seeds  jxv.  in  boiling 
Aq.  Cj.  for  24  hours,  lloil  down  to  Oiv. ; strain  while  hot  and  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence  (over  a vapour-bath,  E.). 

This  extract  has  long  been  known,  being  the  Meconion  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  It  is  a good  substitute  for  opium  in  many  cases,  being 
thought  to  allay  pain  and  induce  sleep,  without  producing  nausea,  or 
the  irritability  caused  by  opium. 

D.  gr.  ij—  gr. x. 

Opium,  L.  E.  1).  Capsuhe  immaturae  Succus  concretus,  L.  Cap- 
sularum  succus  proprius  concretus,  D.  Concrete  juice  from  the 
unripe  capsules  of  Papaver  somniferum,  E.  Opium. 

Opium,  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  unripe  capsules  of  the 
Poppy,  and  inspissating  the  juice,  seems  to  have  been  known  from 
early  times.  Hippocrates  is  supposed  to  have  employed  it,  and 
Diagoras  condemned  its  use  in  affections  of  the  eyes  and  in  ear-ache. 
Dioscorides  describes  it : but  opium  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  employed  until  the  time  of  the  Arabs,  except  in  the  form  of  the 
confections  called  Mithridatica,  Theriaca,  and  Philonium.  The  Arabic 
name  ajiuon,  the  Hindu  aphiin,  and  the  name  afooyung , by  which  it  is 
known  in  China,  must  all  have  proceeded  from  the  original  Greek 
name,  which  is  itself  derived  from  own;,  juice.  The  Sanscrit  apaynum 
seems  to  have  a similar  origin. 

Opium  is  obtained  by  a very  simple  process,  consisting  merely  in 
making  incisions  in  the  evening  into  the  capsules  of  the  Poppy,  shortly 
after  the  petals  fall  off,  taking  care  not  to  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
when  a milky  juice  exudes,  and  either  concretes  upon  the  capsule, 
whence  it  may  be  taken  off  in  little  tear-like  masses,  or  earlier  in  the 
morning  in  a softer  state.  Upon  this  will  depend  whether  the  grains 
run  together,  or  remain  separate  even  when  pressed.  When  thus 
collected,  they  require  nothing  more  than  being  dried  in  a warm  and 
airy  room,  when  the  opium  becomes  of  a brown  colour,  with  a shin- 
ing fracture,  and  has  a strong  and  peculiar  odour.  Some  opium 
which  the  author  prepared  in  this  manner  in  the  Sahnrunpoor  Botanic 
Garden  in  11128-29,  was  pronounced  by  the  Medical  Board  of  Bengal 
to  be  like  Turkey  opium.  Most  of  the  opium  made  in  the  Himalayan 
mountains  is  similarly  prepared,  and  is  of  very  fine  quality.  Belon 
and  Olivier  describe  the  Opium  of  Asia  Minor  as  formed  by  the 
assemblage  of  the  small  tears  collected  off  the  capsules.  Dioscorides, 
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however,  describes  the  process  as  consisting  in  making  incisions  into 
the  capsules  when  the  dew  has  evaporated,  collecting  the  juice  in  a 
shell,  mixing  the  several  portions,  and  rubbing  them  up  in  a mortar. 
Ivsempfer  gives  this  as  the  Persian  process,  and  M.  Texier  describes 
it  as  being  adopted  in  Asia  Minor;  and  it  is  certainly  practised  with 
the  immense  quantities  collected  in  India  in  the  provinces  of  Behar 
and  Benares,  and  of  which  an  excellent  description  has  been  given  by 
Dr.  Butter  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  v.  p.  136.  When 
this  method  is  adopted,  the  mass  will  appear  homogeneous ; when  it  is 
omitted,  it  will  appear  to  be  composed  of  agglutinated  tears.  Both 
appearances  may  be  observed  in  the  opium  of  commerce.  Dr.  Butter 
describes  the  quantity  of  opium  from  each  capsule  as  varying  accord- 
ing to  soil,  irrigation,  and  to  the  quantity  of  dew  which  falls,  but 
averaging  about  1 gr.  from  each  quadruple  incision.  The  tears  are 
of  a reddish  colour  externally,  but  semi-fluid  in  the  interior,  and  of  a 
reddish-white  colour.  The  juice  is  apt  to  be  mixed  with  dew,  and 
fraudulently  with  a little  water,  and  will  separate  into  a fluid  portion 
( passewa ) and  into  one  which  is  more  consistent,  the  former  contain- 
ing much  the  largest  portion  of  the  Bimeconate  of  Morphia.  The 
whole  of  the  day’s  collection  is  rubbed  together  in  a mortar,  so  as  to 
break  down  the  grains,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  a homogeneous  semi- 
fluid mass,  which  should  be  dried  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  shade, 
when  it  is  called  pucka  or  matured,  being  called  raw  in  its  former 
state.  All  samples  of  Opium  brought  for  sale  are  submitted  to  a steam 
drying  process,  by  which  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  each  is  easily  ascer- 
tained. The  Opium  for  the  China  investment  contains  about  30  per 
cent,  of  moisture  : that  for  medical  use  in  India  is  made  quite  dry. 

The  Opiums  known  in  European  commerce  have  been  described 
under  the  following  heads  by  Prof.  Guibourt.  That  collected  in  Asia 
Minor,  chiefly  in  Anatolia,  is  generally  all  included  under  the  head  of 
Turkey  Opium,  and  most  of  it  is  exported  from  Smyrna  ; some  of  it, 
however,  is  taken  to  Constantinople,  whence  it  is  re-exported  to  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Some  Egyptian  is  imported  into  this  country'.  The 
Persian  is  only  known.  The  Indian  kinds  are  exported  to  China. 

Smyrna  Opium , called  also  Levant  Opium,  is  generally  in  flattened 
masses,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  original  softness,  without  any  defi- 
nite regular  form ; weighing  from  a half  to  two  pounds,  and  covered 
with  the  capsules  of  a species  of  Bumex.  It  is  at  first  soft,  of  a dis- 
tinct brown  colour,  becoming  blackish  and  hard  when  dried,  losing 
weight  from  evaporation  of  water,  having  the  strong  and  peculiar 
odour  of  Opium.  “ When  examined  with  a magnifier,  it  is  seen  to 
be  composed  of  yellowish  agglutinated  tears.”  This  is  the  purest 
kind  of  Opium,  yielding  about  8 per  cent,  of  Morphia  and  4 per  cent, 
of  Narcotine,  and,  on  an  average,  about  12  per  cent,  of  Hydrochloratc 
of  Morphia. 

An  inferior  kind  is,  however,  also  imported  from  Smyrna,  which  is 
more  apt  to  be  adulterated,  is  harder,  of  a darker  colour,  appears  ho- 
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mogeneous,  and  may  be  seen  covered  either  with  Rnmex  capsules,  or 

with  the  leaves  of  the  Poppy.  i n tn  an 

The  Smyrna  Opium  is  produced  at  several  places,  at  ^m  10  to  30 
days’ distance  in  the  interior;  but  that  grown  at  Caisar,  about  600 
miles  from  Smyrna,  is  the  most  esteemed  for  it. .cWnnes > and  good 
quality.  Mr.  Hamilton  states  that  much  is  produced  at  l ogad  ^ , 
it  is  made  into  lumps  about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  round 

which  leaves  are  wrapped.  . j 

Constantinople  Opium,  M.  Guibourt  conceives,  may  be  co fleeted  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Anatolia.  One  kind  is  in  small  lenticular  pieces 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  from  four  to  ^ .t  ounces  and 
alwavs  covered  with  a Poppy-leaf,  of  the  midrib  of  which  the  mark 
may  be  seen  on  the  middle  of  the  pieces  of  Opium  Another  vmaety 
is  in  large  irregular  cakes.  Both  are  more  muedagmous  than  the 
Smyrna  kind,  and,  though  of  good  quality,  the  Constantmop  e .s  less 
uniform  in  the  quantityof  Morphia  it  contains,  some  yielding  less,  and 
otliprs  «is  much  us.  the  best  kinds  of  Opium.  . . 

Egyptian  Opium  is  in  flattened  roundish  cakes  about  three  inches 
• a;-, meter  and  covered  with  the  remains  of  some  leaf  which  M.  Gui 
ITourt  Tas  unaMe distinguish.  It  looks  well  externally,  is  homo- 
geneous, has  something  of  a reddish  hue,  not  blackening  by  keeping, 
but  softening  on  exposure  to  the  am,  and  has  somewhat  of  a musty 
smell!  It  is  generally  inferior,  and  M.  Guibourt  obtained  only  * of 

Trebizond  0,b,„,  *.  £ 

specimens  having  been  obtained  from  thence.  The  specimens  in  t 
King’s  College  Museum  were  sent  by  Mr.  Morson,  to  whom  M.  ( a - 
S was  also  indebted.  This  kind  is  of  a black  colour,  appamMly 
homogeneous  in  texture,  and  in  sticks  some  inches  m lc"f h’  ^ 

ned  UP  in  a separate  piece  of  paper,  and  tied  with  a piece  of  cotton. 
p Some  Opium  has  been  collected  in  Algiers.  A new  variety  imported 
from  Turkey  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Morson  (P.  • ■ )• 

resembled  the  Constantinople,  but  was  soft  and  light-coloured  , 
S much  wax,  caoutchouc,  and  about  6A  per  cent  of  Morph, m 
Besides  these,  some  Opium  is  occasionally  met  with  ot  Jturopean 
manufacture  • and  it  might  easily  be  produced  in  England  if  the  sum- 
m“  was  m r’e  ^ular.  8In  the  south  of  Europe  the  summer  * proba- 
bly too  hot  and  dry.  In  India  it  can  only  be  cultivated  in  the  cold 
weather  Some  good  English  Opium  has  been  produced,  but  it  is 

obtained  from  some  specimens  of  French  and  of  Germa  p 

'TZl’iS  MU-  ■ 
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per  cent,  of  Morphia.*  Tlic  Himalayan  Opium  possesses  similar  sen 
s.ble  properties,  and  though  liable  to  be  adulterated,  is,  when  mire  of 

w2ht''nqil  -}'-  The/V/^'a  °PT  " in  flat  cin-uhar’ cakes,  average 
weight  1$  lb.,  of  a rusty-brown  colour,  strong  odour  and  b.'ttnr  « 

varying  much  in  quality.  Some  Mahva  Opium  lately 
analysed  yielded  only  2 per  cent,  of  Morphia,  was  oily  and  mill,  J J 
and  appeared  to  have  been  obb«nedTy^WS^E> 

cmu/lw  ?PU"n  InSPec‘ornt  Bombay,  obtained  from  3 to  5 L 
cent,  of  Morphia  from  some  varieties,  and  from  7 } to  f!  per  cent  from 

M solnw  d8'  f,°me  T!C‘S,‘  °pium  yieldcd  t0  Mr-  E-  Solly  72  per  cent 
of  soluble  matter,  and  about  7 per  cent,  of  Morphia.  The  F T p„! 

ny  sOpmm,  which  is  that  known  under  the  name  of  Bengal  Opium  and" 
vi  Inch  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  provinces  of  Behar  and  Benares  wi 
some  in  that  of  Cawnpore,  is  also  of  different  qualities  that  , tend-! 

Opium  Inspector  at  Calcutta,  informs  me  is  the  PalZ  Garden 
Mnrpliia.  U i.  Or 

tnined  specimens  little  inferior  to  average  Turkey  SI  * ,'V°  cxa' 
tity  of  Morphia  they  contained  ” 8 y 0pmm  1,1  the  (lual>- 

«t“,rdSfs.fews 

covered  with  a thick  ’ Cach  <;ontaimng  “bout  4 lbs.  and 

opium  and  to  each  other  by  means^f  a*  mkture^f fadher®.to  the 
Opium  and  water  It  is  nf \ d«  ri  1 * 1 1 re  ln^erior  kinds  of 

an  extract  when  first  cut  into  S$°m’  °f  the  “"«<“«>«  of 

and  about  2J  per  cent,  of  Morphia  mn8  ‘ PCr  °f  S°hd  matter’ 

Sriir.r*-  i!-r*  «■ 

either  homogeneous  in  texture  J Y„„?  1 (.redd|sh:bro'vn  internally, 
Gr.  about  3-36.  Th^  We k V™ ° * aSS^mated  tears.  Sp. 

some  degree  of  acridity  and  a little  8 ^ Parrnanently  bitter,  with 

fid  and  peculiar.  It  L’  hard  ant  The  °d°Ur  is  both  Power- 

with  a compact  shining  fracture  and  G l becomes  brittle,  and  breaks 
Jer.  Some  kind?, ’a? a yellowish-brown  pow- 
bccome  entirely  dry.  The  louden  „ft..Intelnnlb'>  and  others  never 
strength,  directs  dried  Opimtonlv  toS^TV  lmiformity  of 

penttcal  preparations.  Opium  iAnft  b a tho  several  phanua- 
upmm  is  softened  by  the  application  of  heat, 

^rlntondent 

••ere  pronounced  to  be  “vnrv  V ’ • 1 tho  Me^ical  Board  of  Beniml  in  ls^o 

i.  almost  every  ■'  T"1'''0  CaptainJcreS 

lot  superior,  to  the  finest  Turkey  onh.m  h„.  " ° 8 ,thc)'  “ “““Mod  equal,  if 
opium  that  comes  Into  the  market  at  homo." 

s 
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nml  burns  at  a higher  temperature.  The  effects  of  the  ordinary  re- 
agents are,  that  water,  either  temperate  or  wanned,  dissolves  about 
two-thirds  of  good  opium,  and  forms  a solution  of  most  of  its  active 
principles,  and  is  of  a bitter  taste  and  of  a reddish-brown  colour. 
Rectified  Spirit  takes  up  four-fifths  of  the  whole  mass,  including  all 
the  active  properties  of  Opium.  Ether  dissolves  much  of  what  is  left 
undissolved  by  water.  Diluted  acids  take  up  all  its  active  principles. 
The  alkalis  precipitate  them  from  their  solutions,  but  redissolve  them 
when  added  in  excess.  They  are  also  precipitated  by  baryta,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  and  their  salts,  also  by  the  soluble  salts  of  lead  and  of 
other  metals,  as  well  as  by  solutions  of  tannin  and  astringent  vegeta- 
ble substances.  As  some  of  these  are  apt  to  be  prescribed  with  opium, 
it  is  essential  to  attend  to  the  form  of  exhibition,  for  the  precipitate 
may  contain  all  the  active  principles,  and  the  solution  be  inert ; or  it 
may  be  made  active  again  by  using  an  excess  of  ammonia  or  potash  ; 
or  the  active  principle  may  be  taken  up  by  the  acid  of  some  of  the 
salts  used.  But  these  various  effects  of  reagents  can  be  duly  appre- 
ciated only  when  the  composition  of  Opium  is  understood. 

Several  analyses  were  made  of  Opium  before  any  just  ideas  were 
obtained  respecting  its  constitution.  Derosne  in  1803  first  obtained  a 
saline  body.  Sert'umer  and  Seguin,  the  first  a Hanoverian,  and  the 
second  a French  apothecary,  both  discovered  in  18C4  another  crystal- 
lizable  substance,  upon  which  subsequent  experience  has  proved  the 
narcotic  power  of  opium  to  depend.  In  a second  memoir  of  Sertumer 
published  in  1317,  lie  announced  his  discovery  of  the  existence  of  mor- 
phia combined  with  meconic  acid.  This  was  confirmed  by  Robiquet. 
Since  then,  Geiger,  Beltz,  Pelletier,  Couerbe,  Schmidtz,  and  Mulder, 
have  successively  analysed  and  shown  Opium  to  consist  of  a variety  of 
principles.  Of  these,  three  are  alkaline  Morphia,  Codeia,  and  Para- 
morphia.  A fourth,  Narcotin,  though  neutral  to  colours,  forms  salts 
with  acids : of  this  a great  portion  is  in  a free  state,  and  may  at  once 
be  separated  from  Opium  by  ether ; the  remainder,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  Morphia  and  Codeia,  are  in  combination  with  the  Meco- 
nic' and  some  Sulphuric  acul  found  in  Opium.  Other  bodies  are  also 
acid,  as  the  broivn  acid  extractive,  the  resin,  and  oily  matter.  Some  are 
neutral,  as  Narcein  and  Mcconin.  Narcotin  is  sometimes  enumerated 
among  the  neutral  principles,  and  Thebaina,  called  also  Paramorphia, 
though  alkaline,  does  not  combine  with  acids.  Besides  these,  there  is 
a trace  of  Volative  Oil  (the  odorous  principle?),  Gum,  Bassorinc, 
Albumen,  Caoutchouc,  Lignin,  and  Salts  of  inorganic  bases. 

Morphia,  L.  Si/mb.  Mor.  Fr.  Morphine. 

Morphia  (C?5  H20  0B  N=292+2  Aq.=310  when  crystallized) 
is  found  in  Opium  in  the  proportion  of  2 to  8 or  10  per  cent.,  and  is 
the  principle  upon  which  its  medicinal  properties  chiefly  depend. 
It  crystallizes  in  shining  flat  six-sided  prisms,  usually  in  the  state  of  a 
very  white  powder  ; is  without  smell,  but  has  a very  bitter  taste. 
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L.  P.  “ Very  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  little  in  boiling  water,  but 
very  readily  in  alcohol  (in  40  of  cold  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  in  30 
parts  of  ordinary  alcohol  at  212°  ; nearly  insoluble  in  ether  and  the 
fixed  and  volatile  oils).  This  solution  exhibits  alkaline  properties, 
when  tried  with  turmeric  ; and  when  the  spirit  is  distilled  from  it,  it 
yields  crystals,  which  are  totally  destroyed  by  heat  (about  G'33  per 
cent,  being  expelled  ; with  further  heat,  it  melts  into  a yellowish 
liquid,  and  in  the  air  burns  with  a bright  flame).  On  the  addition  of 
Nit',  Morphia  becomes  first  red,  and  afterwards  yellow.  Tinct.  of 
Scsquichloride  of  Iron  gives  it  a blue  colour.  Chlorine  and  afterwards 
Ammonia  being  added  to  its  salts,  they  are  rendered  of  a brown  co- 
lour, which  is  destroyed  when  more  Chlorine  is  added.  Morphia  is 
also  precipitated  from  its  salts  by  solution  of  Potash  (also  by  Ammonia 
and  Lime-water),  which,  added  in  excess,  redissolve  it.”  It  is  preci- 
pitated from  these  by  Tannic',  as  by  infusion  of  gall-nuts,  Tannate  of 
Morphia  being  formed.  Morphia  forms  salts  with  S',  H Cl',  and  Ac' : 
these  are  crystallizable,  when  pure  colourless,  and  of  a bitter  taste. 

Prep.  Morphia  being  combined  with  Meconic  acid,  may  be  precipi- 
tated from  a watery  solution  of  Opium  either  by  Ammonia  or  by  Mag- 
nesia, which  enter  into  combination  with  the  Meconic  acid.  It  may 
then  be  separated  from  the  other  insoluble  matters  by  the  agency  of 
alcohol.  The  L.  C.  obtain  it  from  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia. 

Prep.  Dissolve  llyth-ocldorate  of  Morphia  3J.  in  Aq.  desL  Oj.  than  add  Sol.  of 
Ammonia  fav.  diluted  with  Aq.  fj  j and  shake  well  together.  The  precipitate 
is  to  be  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then  dried  with  a gentle  heat. 

The  Ammonia,  combining  with  the  II  Cl',  remains  in  solution, 
while  the  Morphia  is  precipitated,  washed,  and  dried.  The  Codeia, 
which  is  usually  present  in  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia,  is  not  thrown 
down  by  the  Ammonia. 

Tests.  The  characteristics  of  Morphia  have  been  noticed  above,  and 
these  can  only  be  seen  in  pure  Morphia.  When  quite  white,  there  can 
be  no  colouring  matter,  and  Narcotin,  which  is  sometimes  present,  is 
insoluble  in  the  solution  of  potash. 

Action.  Uses.  Morphia  possesses  nearly  all  the  action  of  Opium, 
but  is  less  stimulating.  Being,  however,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  it  is  usually  prescribed  in  the  form  of  some  of  its  salts,  which 
are  more  certain  in  their  operation.  Both  Morphia  and  its  salts  have 
frequently  been  employed  endcrmically  on  the  Continent. 

gr-  \ to  gr.  j.  gradually  increased,  gr.  j.  in  fine  powder  may  be 
applied  to  the  denuded  skin. 

Morphias  (Murias,  E.)  Hydrochloras,  L.  Hydrochlorate  or 

Muriate  of  Morphia. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia  (Mor.  -f  H Cl+6  Aq=383)  came  into 
notice  in  1B31,  with  I)r.  W.  Gregory's  method  of  obtaining  Morphia. 
It  must  be  distinguished,  however,  from  what  is  commonly  called 
Greyory's  Salt , which  is  a compound  of  Muriate  of  Morphia  and 
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of  Codeia.  It  is  without  colour  or  smell,  is  extremely  bitter,  in  fine 
powder  or  in  feathery  acicular  crystals,  is  soluble  in  about  16  parts  of 
cold,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  This  on  cooling,  con- 
geals into  a crystalline  mas6.  It  is  also  soluble  in  rectified  Spirit. 
Dil.  Sul'  decomposes  it,  as  do  the  alkalis.  Nit'  forms  with  it  a red- 
dish-yellow, and  Sesquichloride  of  Iron  a bluish  coloured  fluid.  It  is 
composed  of  Mor.  7G"24  II  Cl  9*GG  Aq.  llTOmlOO. 

Prep.  It  may  be  prepared  by  acting  on  Morphia  with  H Cl',  or  more  com- 
monly by  decomposing  the  Meconate  of  Morphia  in  Opium  with  some  other 
salt,  which  shall  produce  an  insoluble  Meconate  and  a soluble  Muriate  of  xMor- 
phia.  The  L.  C.  order  Chloride  of  Lead.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson  uses  Chloride  of 
Barium.  Tho  E C.  prefer  Chloride  of  Calcium,  according  to  Dr.  Gregory’s 
original  process.  L.  P.  Macerate  Opium  sliced  tbj.  in  Aq.  dest.  Oiv.  for  30  horn’s, 
and  bruise  it ; afterwards  digest  for  20  hours  mo»  a,  and  press  it.  Macerate 
what  remains  again,  and  a third  time,  in  water,  that  it  may  become  free  from 
taste,  and  as  often  bruise  and  press  it.  (The  Meconate  of  Morphia  is  dissolved 
in  the  successive  portions  of  water.)  Evaporate  the  mixed  liquors,  with  a heat 
of  140°,  to  the  consistence  of  a syrup.  Then  add  Aq.  dest.  Oiij,  and  when  all  the 
impurities  have  subsided,  pour  oil'  the  supernatant  liquor.  To  this  add  gradu- 
ally Chloride  of  Lead  ^ij.  or  so  much  as  may  be  sufficient,  first  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing Aq.  dest.  Oiv.  till  nothing  further  is  precipitated.  (The  Chloride  of  Lead 
and  water  arc  respectively  decomposed  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Meconate 
of  Morphia.  Tho  Hydrogen  and  Chlorine  form  H Cl'  which  uniting  with  the 
Morphia  and  Codeia  form  comparatively  soluble  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia  and 
of  Codeia.  The  Oxygen  of  the  water  uniting  with  the  lead  forms  an  Oxide  of 
Lead,  which  combining  with  tho  Meconie'  form  an  insoluble  Meconate  of  Lead, 
which  is  precipitated  together  with  a little  Sulphate  of  Lead.)  Pour  off  the 
liquor  which  holds  the  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia  in  solution,  and  wash  what 
remains  frequently  with  Aq.  dest.  Then  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  as  before, 
with  a gentle  heat,  that  crystals  may  be  formed.  Press  these  in  a cloth,  then 
dissolve  them  in  Aq.  dest.  Oj.  and  digest  with  Animal  Charcoal  3ife.  in  a heat  of 
120°  and  strain.  (This  is  useful  in  depriving  the  crystals  of  colour.)  Finally, 
the  charcoal  being  washed,  evaporate  the  liquors  cautiously,  that  pure  crystals 
may  bo  produced. 

As  some  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia  remains  in  solution  after  the  first  crop  of 
crystals  have  been  obtained,  it  is  directed  to  add  to  this  liquor  Aq.  dest.  Oj.  and 
gradually  drop  in  Liq.  Ammonite  q.  s.  to  precipitate  all  the  Morphia.  (Hydro- 
chlorate of  Ammonia  with  Codeia  is  left  in  solution.)  To  this,  washed  with  Aq. 
dest.  add  Hydrochloric  acid,  that  it  may  bo  saturated,  (thus  Hydrochlorate  of 
Morphia  is  again  formed,)  digest  it  with  Animal.  Charcoal  ^ij.  and  strain. 
Lastly,  the  animal  charcoal  being  thoroughly  washed,  evaporate  the  liquors 
cautiously,  that  pure  crystals  may  be  produced. 

Tho  E.  C.  uses  Chloride  of  Calcium,  instead  of  the  Chloride  of  Lead,  and 
therefore  Meconate  and  Sulphate  of  Lime  are  formed  instead  of  t he  analogous 
salts  of  Lead,  and  in  place  of  Charcoal  alternately  acidulate  with  Muriatic  acid 
and  neutralize  with  finely  powdered  Marble,  in  order  to  remove  tho  colouring 
matter.  Dr.  Christison  states,  that  it  is  important  not  to  employ  too  much 
water,  and  that  about  4 times  the  weight  of  the  Opium  employed  is  sufficient  to 
exhaust  it,  and  that  the  Chloride  of  Lead  or  of  Calcium  should  be  added 
before  instead  of  after  concentrating  the  infusions,  and  that  the  evapora- 
tions should  be  conducted  as  quickly  as  possible,  at  a heat  below  212°.  By  fol- 
lowing this  process  the  Edinburgh  manufacturers  obtain  about  13  per  cent,  of 
very  pure  and  white  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia  from  the  recent  soft  Smyrna 
Opium. 

Tests.  “ Snow-white  : entirely  soluble  : solution  colourless : loss 
of  weight  at  *2T2°  not  above  13  per  cent.  100  measures  of  a solution 
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of  10  grs.  in  Aq.  f^ft.  heated  near  to  212°,  and  decomposed  with  agi- 
tation by  a faint  excess  of  Ammonia,  yield  a precipitate  which  in  24 
hours  occupies  12‘5  measures  of  the  liquid.”  E.  The  precipitate 
thrown  down  in  its  solution  by  Nitr.  Silver,  is  not  entirely  soluble  in 
H Cl'  or  N',  or  in  Ammonia,  unless  added  in  excess.  The  E.  tests 
will  detect  any  undue  moisture,  and  ascertain  the  quantity  of  Mor- 
phia precipitated,  and  the  absence  of  colouring  matter.  Narcotin,  if 
present,  would  be  detected  by  not  being  entirely  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  Potash  by  which  it  had  been  precipitated  from  a solution. 

Action.  Uses.  May  be  united  with  some  medicines,  and  advan- 
tageously substituted  for  Opium  in  most  cases  as  a sedative  anodyne, 
diaphoretic,  &c. 

D.  gr.  £ — gr.  | ; — a Narcotic  poison  in  doses  of  gr.  v. — gr.  x. 

Morphine  Murlatis  Solutio,  E.  Sol.  of  Muriate  of  Morphia. 

Prep.  Mix  Rectified  Spirit  fjv.  with  Aq.  dest.  fjxv.  and  dissolve  in  the  mix- 
ture, Muriate  of  Morphia  3 i&.  with  the  aid  of  a gentle  heat. 

D.  H]_x. — lT\xl.  Intended  to  be  about  the  strength  of  Laudanum  : 
100  minims  contain  gr.  j.  of  the  Muriate  of  Morphia. 

Trochisci  Morphia,  E.  Morphia  Lozenges. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Muriate  of  Morphia  3j.  in  a little  hot  water.  Mix  it  with 
Tincture  of  Tolu  fjiv.  and  pure  Sugar  jxxv.  and  with  a sufficiency  of  mucilage 
form  a propor  mass  for  making  lozenges  ; each  of  which  should  weigh  about  15 
grains. 

Action.  Uses.  Sedative,  &c.  Much  used  in  this  or  the  following 
form  in  combination  with  Ipecacuanha  for  allaying  cough. 

1).  x — xx  lozenges  daily.  Each  contains  about  gr.  At  of  Muriate 
of  Morphia.  Those  sold  in  London  are  marked  Morphia  gr.  Ay. 

Trochisci  Morphia  et  Ipecacuanha.  Morphia  and  Ipecacuanha 

Lozenges. 

Prep.  Dissolve  and  mix  Muriateof  Morphia  3J.  Ipecacuanha  inline  powder  3j. 
Tinct.  of  Tolu  f5iv.  pure  Sugar  jjxxv.  and  proceed  as  with  the  preceding 
Morphia  lozenges.  Useful  for  the  same  purposes. 

D.  x — xx  lozenges  daily.  Each  contains  gr.  Ar  of  Muriate  of 
Morphia,  and  gr.  Ay  of  Ipecacuanha. 

Morphia  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Morphia  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  A small  portion  exists  naturally  in  Opium,  and 
it  may  readily  be  made  by  acting  on  Morphia  with  dil.  Sul1.  In  the 
United  States'  Pharmacopoeia  there  is  a Solutio  or  Liquor  Morphine 
Sulphatis.  The  Sulphate  may  be  prescribed  in  doses  of  gr.  i to  j, 
but  it  does  not  appear  preferable  to  the  Hydrochloratc,  though  fre- 
quently employed  on  the  Continent,  especially  cndcrmically. 
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Morphias  Acetas,  L.  E.  Acetate  of  Morphia. 

Vinegar  has  long  been  thought  a good  menstruum  for  dissolving  the 
active  properties  of  Opium,  but  the  true  Acetate  of  Morphia  was  in- 
troduced into  practice  by  Majendie.  When  pure,  it  is  seen  as  a colour- 
less, snow-white  powder,  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  imperfectly  crys- 
tallized. It  is  apt  to  be  decomposed  from  some  of  its  acid  escaping,  and 
Morphia  being  left,  which  is  insoluble.  Hence  in  prescribing  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a few  drops  of  Acetic  acid  to  its  aqueous  solution. 
It  is  soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  readily  decomposed  by  heat  as  well  as 
by  dil.  Sul',  with  the  disengagement  of  Acetic  acid.  Its  solution  is  ren- 
dered reddish-yellow  by  Nit  and  blue  by  Sesquichloridc  of  Iron.  It  is 
probably  composed  of  Mor.-f-Ac'-(-Aq.  = 352,  or  per  cent.  Mor.  82‘95 
Ac'  14-5,  Aq.  2-55  = 100. 

Prep.  L.  E.  Mix  Acetic  acid  f 3 i ij.  with  Aq.  (lest.  fpv.  and  pour  them  upon 
Morphia  Jvj.  to  saturation.  Let  the  liquor  evaporate  with  a gentle  heat,  that 
crystals  may  be  formed.  The  E.  C.  first  obtain  Morphia  from  Muriate  of  Mor- 
phia, as  in  the  London  process,  p.  259,  and  then  dissolve  it  in  a slight  excess  of 
Pyroligneous  acid. 

Tests.  “ Very  readily  dissolved  in  water.  Its  other  properties  are 
such  as  have  been  stated  of  Morphia.”  “100  measures  of  a solution 
of  grs.  x.  in  Aq.  Dest.  fjfs  and  Ac'  1T|v.  heated  to  212°,  and  decom- 
posed by  a faint  excess  of  Ammonia,  yield  by  agitation  a precipitate 
which  in  24  hours  occupies  15'5  measures  of  the  liquid.” 

Action.  Uses.  Though  liable  to  decomposition,  it  is  preferred  by 
some  to  the  other  salts  of  Morphia,  in  doses  of  gr.  J to  \ . A Syrup 
is  lauded  by  M.  Forget  in  doses  of  gr.  in  chronic  bronchitis. 

Citrate  of  Morphia  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Porter  of  Bristol 
under  the  form  of  Liquor  Morphim  Citratis,  and  made  by  macerating 
Opium  Jiv.  with  Citric'  ^ij.  and  Aq.  Dest.  Oj.  It  does  not  appear 
necessary,  as  the  officinal  preparations  of  Morphia  seem  sufficient. 

Bimeconate  of  Morphia.  Mr.  Squire,  on  reflecting  that  the 
natural  salts  separated  from  the  other  ingredients  existing  in  Opium, 
might  prove  the  best  therapeutic  agents,  has  prepared  a solution  of 
the  Bimeconate  of  Morphia,  which  is  nearly  of  the  same  strength  as 
Laudanum.  Several  practitioners  have  borne  testimony  to  its  being 
less  exciting  than  Opium,  and  equally  if  not  more  efficacious  than  the 
other  preparations  of  Morphia. 

Codeia  ( Codeine ) (Ca5  Hao  0?  N =284-f  2 Aq.  when  crystallized 
from  Aq.)  was  discovered  by  Robiquet  in  1832.  Its  Hydrochlorate 
crystallizes  with  the  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia  in  the  process  p.  260; 
but  as  the  Codeia  is  not  precipitated  by  the  Ammonia,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  subsequent  evaporation.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  or  right 
rhombic  prisms,  is  alkaline  in  nature,  and  forms  salts  with  acids, 
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is  soluble  in  water  and  in  Alcohol,  readily  in  Ether;  insoluble  in  solu- 
tion of  Potash;  does  not  become  blue  on  the  addition  of  Sesquichloride 
of  Iron.  Opium  contains  about  or  1 per  cent.  It  has  little  taste  ; 
some  state  it  to  be  excitant,  and  others  hypnotic  ; it  resembles  Mor- 
phia in  its  effects,  only  three  or  four  times  as  much  is  required. 

Narcotina  (Ararcoti«c,  Anarcotina,  Beng.  Disp.)  ( C „ a II „ „ O , N 
=446)  was  discovered  by  Derosne  in  1003,  nnd  its  properties  inves- 
tigated by  Robiquet  in  1017.  Much  of  it  is  in  a free  state,  and  may 
be  dissolved  out  of  Opium  by  Ether.  It  exists  in  the  proportion  of  1 
to  3 per  cent.  It  crystallizes  from  Alcohol  in  bevelled  pearly  tables, 
but  from  Ether  in  regular  rhombic  prisms  ; is  white,  without  odour, 
and  insipid  ; is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in  solution  of  Potash,  very 
soluble  in  Ether,  in  Alcohol,  and  in  volatile  oils  ; neutral  to  vegetable 
colours,  combines  with  diluted  acids,  and  forms  salts,  as  the  Hydro- 
chlorate, Sulphate,  &c.,  which  are  very  soluble  and  bitter.  When 
pure,  it  does  not  form  a blue  solution  with  Sesquichlor.  Iron,  nor  pro- 
duce a brown  colour  when  treated  with  Chlorine  and  Ammonia.  It 
is  not  reddened  by  Nit',  but  is  so  by  S'  containing  a trace  of  N'. 
From  the  decomposition  of  Narcotine,  Opianic  acid  is  formed,  remark- 
able for  its  affinity  for  Ammonia,  also  Cotamin,  &c.  (Liebig.)  Nar- 
cotine may  be  obtained  by  macerating  the  Opium  which  has  been  ex- 
hausted by  cold  water  in  the  process  for  obtaining  Hydrochlor.  Mor- 
phia with  weak  Pyroligneous  or  Muriatic  acid,  and  precipitating 
with  Potash.  It  may  be  separated  from  Morphia  by  Ether  or  by 
Potash, — the  first  dissolving  the  Narcotine  and  leaving  the  Morphia, 
while  the  Potash  dissolves  the  Morphia,  but  leaves  the  Narcotine. 

Action.  Uses.  It  appears  to  be  devoid  of  all  narcotic  properties. 
Dr.  Roots  prescribed  its  Sulph.  in  doses  up  to  3j.  as  a substitute  for 
the  Disulph.  of  Quina  for  the  cure  of  intermittents.  It  has  been 
largely  employed  in  India  for  arresting  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers  by  Dr.  O’Shaughncssy  and  other  practitioners. 

Narceia  (C28  II20  0i2  N = 298)  ( Narceine ) was  discovered  by 
Pelletier,  and  is  in  fine  silky  needles,  which  are  slightly  bitter,  soluble 
in  water,  fusible  at  about  its  boiling  point,  neutral  to  test-paper,  and 
not  neutralizing  acids.  The  diluted  mineral  acids  produce  a light  blue 
(N'  a yellow)  colour  when  brought  in  contact  with  it,  as  docs  Iodine. 

Meconin  (C,„  II a 0„  = 97)  is  also  white,  crystallizes  in  six-sided 
prisms,  is  acrid  in  taste,  fuses  at  194°,  is  soluble  in  water,  neutral  to 
acids.  If  Chlorine  gas  be  brought  in  contact  with  it  when  in  a fused 
state,  a blood-red  fluid  is  produced,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It 
is  remarkable  in  not  containing  any  Nitrogen. 

Thebaina,  or  Paramorphia  (C2S  H, 4 Os  N=202)  is  alkaline  in 
its  relations,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  diluted  acids  : most 
nearly  resembles  Narcotin,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  crystallizing 
in  short  needles ; fuses  at  302,  is  much  more  soluble  in  Alcohol,  and 
is  acrid  and  not  bitter  in  taste,  little  soluble  in  water. 
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M kco nic  acid  (C,  II2O,  = 100),  discovered  by  Sertiimer,  was 
studied  by  Robiquet.  It  is  seen  in  the  fonn  of  white,  transparent, 
micaceous  scales.  It  is  soluble  in  water : when  this  solution  is  boiled, 
it  is  decomposed  into  Carbonic  acid  and  Melameconic  acid,  which 
forms  bard  crystalline  grains.  By  destructive  distillation  of  Mcconic 
acid,  another  acid,  the  Pyromcconic , is  produced.  Mec'  readily  forms 
salts,  and  is  remarkable  for  producing  a deep  red  colour  with  the  per- 
salts  of  Iron,  and  a green  precipitate  of  Mecon  Copper  with  Ammon. 
Sulph.  Copper.  It  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  Mecon.  Lead 
or  that  of  Lime  (v.  p.  260)  with  dil.  II  Cl'.  Besides  these,  other 
principles  of  less  importance,  as  Pseudomorphia  and  Porphyroxin,  so 
named  from  being  coloured  purple  when  boiled  with  dil.  N',  H Cl' 
or  S'. 

Brown  Acid  Extractive  has  been  little  examined,  and  is  no  doubt  a 
mixture  of  several  substances,  perhaps  the  result  of  some  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  some  of 
the  narcotic  properties  of  Opium.  Resin  of  Opium  contains  Nitrogen, 
is  brown,  insipid  and  without  odour,  softens  by  heat,  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  in  alkaline  solutions,  remarkable  for  its  electro-negative 
properties.  Oily  or  Fatty  Matter  of  Opium  is  probably  colourless 
when  pure,  commonly  yellow  or  brownish,  acid,  its  alcoholic  solution 
reddens  litmus,  it  combines  with  alkalis,  and  forms  soaps  from  which 
it  may  again  be  separated  unchanged  by  the  action  of  acids.  The 
nature  of  the  Odorous  Principle  of  Opium  is  unknown,  as  it  has  never 
been  isolated.  It  may  be  a volatile  oil,  as  it  rises  with  water  when 
this  is  distilled  off  Opium,  which  has  the  peculiar  odour  of  Opium. — 
(Soubeiran,  Traite  de  Pharm.  i.  p.  364,  and  Turner’s  Chem.  p.  1159.) 

Adulterations.  Opium  is  of  different  degrees  of  value,  according  to 
its  sensible  properties,  and  the  quantity  of  Morphia  it  contains  ; but  it 
is  subject  to  adulterations.  First  it  may  be  mixed  up  with  too  much 
water,  either  intentionally,  or  in  consequence  of  the  dew  having  been 
very  heavy.  The  quantity  may  be  ascertained  by  the  loss  on  evapo- 
ration. The  most  injurious  fraud  is  that  of  washing  out  the  soluble 
mid  most  valuable  parts  of  Opium,  and  bringing  the  residual  mass  for 
sale.  In  this  case  Butter  states  the  Opium  loses  its  transluccncy  and 
redness  of  colour,  also  its  adhesiveness.  Sand,  clayey  mud,  sugar, 
molasses,  cowdung,  Datura-leaves,  the  glutinous  juice  of  iEgle  Mar- 
melos,  and  even  pounded  poppy-seeds,  are  employed  to  adulterate 
Opium.  Malwa  Opium  often  contains  oil  and  other  matters  obtained 
by  the  expression  of  the  poppy-heads.  Some  Opiums  from  which 
Morphia  has  been  extracted  have  been  occasionally  met  with  in  Euro- 
pean commerce.  To  be  enabled  to  judge  of  good  Opium,  one  must  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  different  varieties  of  Opium,  their  respective 
colours,  tastes,  and  textures,  as  well  as  the  natural  degree  of  moisture, 
and  see  that  no  mechanical  admixtures  are  apparent,  nor  left  on 
a filter.  Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  ascertaining  the 
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quantity  of  Morphia  in  Opium,  but  none  of  them  are  very  satisfactory. 
In  the  E.  P.  it  is  proposed  to  ascertain  it  by  the  weight  of  the  preci- 
pitate caused  in  an  infusion  of  Opium  by  Carbonate  of  Soda.  “A  solu- 
tion of  100  grs.  macerated  24  hours  in  Aq.  fjij.  filtered,  and  strongly 
squeezed  in  a cloth,  if  precipitated  by  a cold  solution  of  Carbonate  of 
Soda  5ft.  in  two  waters,  and  heated  till  the  precipitate  shrinks  and 
fuses,  will  yield  a solid  mass  on  cooling,  which  weighs,  when  dry,  at 
least  11  grains,  and,  if  pulverized,  dissolves  entirely  in  solution  of 
Oxalic  acid.”  Dr.  Pereira  has  not  found  this  satisfactory,  but  considers 
the  process  of  Thibaumary  as  the  best,  in  which  Ammonia  is  employed 
to  precipitate  the  Morphia  in  infusion  of  Opium,  (v.  Mat.  Med.  p. 
1742.)  Dr.  Christison  considers  Dr.  Gregory's  method  of  obtaining 
Muriate  of  Morphia  as  the  only  certain  one  ; but  it  requires  about  a 
pound  of  Opium  to  be  operated  on,  which,  if  good,  should  not  yield 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  a snow-white  salt. 

Tests.  In  cases  of  poisoning,  the  sensible  appearances  must  neces- 
sarily differ  according  as  a solid  or  a liquid  preparation  of  Opium  or  one 
of  Morphia  has  been  employed.  If  any  of  the  former  are  found,  then 
the  brownish  colour,  bitter  taste,  and  peculiar  odour,  will  indicate  the 
presence  of  Opium  either  in  a solid  or  liquid  form.  But  in  many  cases 
the  poison  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  stomach,  and  the  odour 
is  alone  recognizable, — especially  on  the  first  opening  of  the  stomach. 
This  odour  is  more  perceptible,  in  any  fluid  containing  it,  on  increasing 
the  temperature  (short  of  the  boiling  point,  when  some  decomposition 
takes  place).  The  other  tests  are  of  a chemical  nature,  and  have 
been  already  enumerated,  in  describing  the  crystallizable  ingredients  of 
Opium  ; such  as  Nitric  acid  and  Tinct.  of  Sesquichloride  of  Iron,  both 
of  which  produce  a red  colour  in  a solution  of  Opium,  the  first  from 
acting  on  its  Morphia,  and  the  second  on  the  Meconic  acid.  In  the 
case  of  organic  mixtures,  it  is  necessary  first  to  make  an  aqueous  ex- 
tract of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  &c.,  and  then  from  that  an  alco- 
holic one.  Dr.  Christison  has  said  that  the  evidence  of  Opium  being 
present  is  irrefragable  if  the  alcoholic  extract  present  the  peculiar  bit- 
terness of  Opium, — if  its  watery  solution,  when  tided  on  by  Ammonia 
cautiously  added,  so  as  to  avoid  excess,  yields  a precipitate  (Morphia) 
which  becomes  yellow  with  Nitric  acid, — and  if  after  the  separation 
of  this  precipitate,  the  remaining  fluid  (then  containing  Meconate  of 
Ammonia)  gives,  with  Acetate  of  Lead,  a precipitate  (Meconate  of 
Lead),  which,  when  decomposed  in  water  by  Sulphuretted  Hydro- 
gen (Sulphuret  of  Lead  being  formed,  Meconic  acid  is  dissolved)  im- 
parts to  the  water  the  property  of  becoming  deep  cherry-red  with 
Sesquichloride  of  Iron.  Mr.  Taylor  finds  that  N'  detects  gr.  yV  of 
of  Mur.  Morphia  diluted  in  300  parts  of  water;  Sesqnichlor.  Iron 
gr- tt  it  -;il  parts  of  water;  and  Iodic'  gr. in  1300  parts  of  wa- 
ter ; but  this  last  is  open  to  fallacy  with  organic  fluids.  The  Iron  test 
for  Meconic'  is  more  delicate  than  the  tests  for  Morphia.  It  may  be 
first  employed,  and  then  Nit'  be  added  to  the  same  quantity  of  liquid. 
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Action.  Uses.  Opium,  applied  externally,  is  at  first  stimulant,  pro- 
ducing pain,  as  on  the  eye,  and  then  sedative.  When  taken  internally , 
in  small  doses,  excitement  is  first  produced,  as  apparent  in  the  in- 
creased frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  heat  of  the  skin.  This  is  soon 
followed  by  diminished  sensibility,  calmness,  and  sleep,  with  abate- 
ment of  pain,  suspension  of  mucous  secretions,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  skin.  But  if  the  tendency  to  sleep  be  resisted,  Opium,  in 
moderate  doses,  and  in  those  habituated  to  its  use,  in  excessive  doses, 
will  produce  intellectual  excitement  accompanied  by  bodily  activity, 
soon  to  be  followed  by  general  debility,  as  is  exemplified  in  Opium- 
eaters.  In  large  doses,  it  is  a narcotic  poison.  It  is  frequently  em- 
ployed as  an  anodyne  and  hypnotic,  as  a sedative,  and  to  restrain  in- 
ordinate discharges,  as  in  diarrhoea  and  cholera,  also  as  a diaphoretic, 
often  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  even  as  a febrifuge.  In  Delirium 
Tremens  it  is  beneficially  given  in  large  doses,  and,  combined  with 
Calomel  and  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  Ipecacuanha,  even  in  in- 
flammatory affections ; though  in  general  it  is  contraindicated  when 
there  is  inflammation  or  much  fever.  It  is  no  doubt  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  therapeutical  agents,  and  that  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
frequently  employed. 

I).  Opium  maybe  administered  internally  either  in  a solid  or  liquid 
form,  or  its  effects  obtained  by  using  one  of  its  salts ; or  it  may  be 
applied  externally  or  introduced  endermically.  The  medium  dose  is 
one  grain,  but  is  subject  to  every  variation,  being  often  sufficient  in 
much  smaller  doses,  and  at  other  times  requiring  to  be  increased  to  an 
extraordinary  extent.  It  may  also  be  advantageously  introduced  into 
the  rectum,  either  as  a suppository',  or  in  the  form  of  an  Enema. 
Externally  it  may  be  applied  endermically  or  by  friction  in  a liniment, 
or  added  to  lotions,  collyria,  cataplasms,  or  plasters,  by  means  of  some 
of  the  following  preparations. 


Preparations  of  Opium. 

Extractum  Opii  purificatum,  L.  Extractum  Opii,  E. 

Extractum  Opii  Aquosuji,  D.  Purified  Extract  of  Opium. 

Prep.  L.  E.  D.  Take  Aq.  dent.  Cj.  (Aq.  Ov.  E. ; boiling  ibj.  by  weight,  D.)  add 
a little  (Oj.  E.;  tho  whole,  I).)  to  Opium  sliced  yxx.  {Ibj.  E.  yij.  D.J.  Macerate 
for  12  (24,  E.)  hours  to  soften  It,  [(break  down  the  fragments  with  the  hand,  and 
express  the  liquid  with  pretty  strong  pressure,  E.)  (triturate  for  10 minutes,  and 
in  a little  time  pour  off  tho  liquor,  D.)]  Add  gradually  the  rest  of  tho  water  (Oj. 
E.;  as  much  boiling  Aq.  as  before,  1). ) to  the  residuum  of  the  Opium.  Triturate 
and  mix  well.  (Macerate  for  24  hours  and  express  the  liquid,  repeating  this  pro- 
cess till  the  water  is  all  used,  E.)  Set  aside  for  the  impurities  to  subside,  L. 
(Pour  off  the  liquor,  repeating  the  process  a third  time.  Mix  the  liquors  and 
oxposo  in  an  open  vessel  to  the  air  for  2 days,  1)  ) Filter  (through  the  same 
(linen,  D.)  filter  tho  successive  infusions,  E.)  Kvaporato  (with  vapour-bath, 
E.;  low  heat,  D.)  to  a due  consistence. 

This  extract  is  of  a brownish  colour,  of  n bitter  taste,  and  without 
odour.  The  parts  soluble  in  water  (v.  p.  2511)  with  a little  of  the  resin 
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being  taken  up,  and  the  insoluble,  with  some  active  principles  how- 
ever, left  behind;  this  extract  is  considered  to  be  less  exciting  than 
pure  Opium,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  preferred  in  some  of  the  cases 
for  which  opium  or  the  salts  of  Morphia  are  indicated.  But  as  it  is  un- 
certain, the  Morphia  salts  seem  preferable  in  cases  where  constitutional 
disturbance  is  to  be  avoided,  and  crude  Opium  or  Laudanum  can  alone 
be  relied  upon  in  urgent  cases. 

D.  gr.  4 to  gr.  iij.  or  gr.  v. 

Pii.ul.-e  Opii  sive  Thebaic®,  E.  Opium  or  Thebaic  Pills. 

Prep.  Beat  into  a proper  mass  Opium  1 part.  Sulphate  Potash  3 parts,  Conserve 
of  Red  Roses  1 part.  Divide  into  5 gr.  pills. 

Each  contains  of  Opium  gr.  j.,  that  is,  twice  as  much  Opium  as  the 
Opiate  pill  of  the  last  Latin  ed.  of  the  E.  P.  1 to  2 pills  for  a dose. 

Pilui.®  Saponis  (cum  Opio,  D.)  composite,  L.  (v.  Sapo.) 
Opium  gr.  j.  in  5 grains  of  the  Pill.  gr.  v. — gr.  x.  for  a dose. 

Pilul®  Styracis  (E.)  composite,  L.  (».  Styrax.) 

Opium  gr.  j.  in  5 grains  of  the  Pill.  gr.  v. — gr.  x.  for  a dose. 
Pilul.k  Calomblanos  et  Opii,  E.  (v.  p.  194.) 

Each  Pill  contains  Calomel  gr.  ij.  and  Opium  gr.  i. 

Pii.ul®  Plumbi  Opiat.e,  E.  (v.  p.  167.) 

Each  Pill  contains  of  Meconate  of  Lead  gr.  iij.  and  of  Acetate  of 
Morphia  gr.  4 nearly. 

Pilul.k  Ipecacuanha  composite,  L.  (v.  Ipecacuanha.) 
gr.  -jSy  of  Opium  in  5 grains  of  the  Pill. 

Trochisci  Opii,  E.  Opium  Lozenges. 

Prep.  Reduce  Opium  7; ij,  to  a fluid  extract,  as  directed  in  Extraction  Opii,  E. 
mix  it  intimately  with  Rj-tract  of  Liquorice,  gv.  reduced  to  the  consistence  of 
treacle,  add  Tincture  of  Tolu  36.  sprinkle  into  the  mixture  powdered  Guru 
Arabic  gv.  and  finely  powdered  pure  Sugar  gy).  Beat  into  a proper  mass. 
Divide  into  lozenges  of  10  grs. 

Each  lozenge  contains  about  fa  of  a grain  of  the  Extract ; those  of 
the  shops  usually  contain  about  ^ of  a grain  of  Opium.  Both  are  use- 
ful, like  the  Morphia  lozenges,  in  allaying  troublesome  cough. 

Pui, vis  Cret.e  compositus  cum  Opio,  L.  D.  Pulvis  Cret/e 
Opiatus,  E.  Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium. 

Prep.  Triturate  thoroughly  together  Comp.  Chalk  poteder  gvifi.  (gvj.  E.)  and 
hunt  Opium  (Opium,  E.)  powdored  3iv. 

Two  scruples  of  the  L.  and  D.  and  37  grs.  of  the  E.  prep,  contain  of 
Opium  gr.j  with  Chalk,  Tormentil,  Cinnamon,  and  Long-pepper. 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid,  Astringent,  Stimulating,  and  Narcotic. 
Useful  in  some  Diarrhoeas  in  doses  of  gr.  x. — gr.  xxx. 

Pulvis  Kino  compositus,  L.  D.  ( v . Kino.) 

Contains  of  Opium  gr.  j.  in  20  grains  of  the  powder. 
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Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  compositus,  L.  E.  D.  (v.  Ipecacuanha.) 

Contains  of  Opium  gr.  j.  in  10  grains  of  the  powder. 

Conpectio  Opii,  L.  D.  Electuarium  Opii,  E.  Confection  of 

Opium. 

Prep.  L.  D.  Take  finely  powdered  Long  Pepper  Jj.  Ginger's  U-  Conaway  Jiij. 
TragacaiUli  3ij.  (add  them  to,  II.)  hard  Opium  3yj.  (triturate  with  Syrup  (Ibj. 
D.)  Preserve  them  in  a close  vessel,  and  when  required,  add  them  to  wanned 
Syrup  fjxvj.  and  mix. 

E Mix  and  heat  into  an  electuary  Aromatic  Powder  Jvj.  finely  powdered 
Senega  Jiij.  Opium  diffused  in  a little  Sherry  3B5.  Syrup  of  Ginger  lbj. 

These  preparations,  intended  as  substitutes  for  the  old  Theriaca, 
differ  a little  in  strength  : that  of  the  L.  P.  contains  about  Opium  gr.  j. 
in  36  grs.  (25  grs.  D.  43  grs.  E.)  of  the  Confection.  All  are  stimu- 
lant and  anodyne,  hence  well-suited  as  additions  in  the  treatment  of 
Chronic  Diarrhoeas,  &c.  in  doses  of  gr.  x. — 3j. 

Electuarium  Catechu,  E.  (Compositum,  D.)  (e.  Catechu.) 

Astringents  and  Aromatics  with  Opium  gr.j.  in  about  200  grs.  of 
the  Electuary. 

Tinctura  Opii,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Opium.  Laudanum. 

Prep.  L.E.  D.  Take  hard  Opium  powdered  jiij.  (Turkish  Jx.  D. ; Opium 
sliced  Jiij.  E.)  and  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  [(Ihj.  by  measure,  D.l  (Rectified  Spirit  Oj. 
and  fjvij.  and  Aq.  fjxiijEs.  E. )]  Macerate  for  14  days  and  strain.  (Digest  the 
Opium  in  the  water  near  212“  for  2 hours.  Break  it  down,  strain,  and  express 
the  infusion  : macerate  the  residue  in  the  spirit  for  about  20  hours : then  strain 
and  express  very  strongly.  Mix  the  watery  and  spirituous  infusions.  Filter. 
Or,  if  of  fine  quality,  slice  the  Opium  finely ; mix  the  spirit  and  water,  and  in 
fjxiv.  of  the  mixture,  macerate  the  Opium  for  12  hours:  then  break  it  down 
thoroughly,  pour  tire  fluid  and  pulp  into  a percolator,  and  let  the  fluid  pass 
through.  Without  packing  the  Opium  in  the  cylinder,  add  the  rest  of  the 
spirit,  continuing  the  process  till  Oij.  arc  obtained,  E.) 

Laudanum  is  of  a deep  brownish-red  colour,  with  the  peculiar  taste 
and  odour  of  Opium.  Dr.  Christison  says  that  by  the  E.  process, 
that  is,  macerating  the  Opium  first  in  hot  water,  then  in  rectified  spi- 
rit, it  may  be  made  in  36  hours.  Sp.  Gr.  0'952  ; minims  19  con- 
tain about  gr.  j.  of  Opium.  (Phillips. ) Good  Tincture  should  leave, 
when  thoroughly  dried  up  in  the  vapour-bath,  from  17  to  22  grs.  of 
residuum  from  ft;j.  (c.)  lifxiijft.  or  about  25  drops,  contain  the  active 
part  of  1 gr.  of  Opium ; but  the  London  Tincture  may  sometimes  be 
16  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  others,  (c.)  Some  Morphia  is  con- 
tained in  the  residuum,  and  has  been  separated  by  Dr.  Pereira.  Mr. 
Haden  used  to  make  a substitute  for  Liq.  Opii  Sedativus  by  macerat- 
ing the  lees  with  Tar'.  M.  Martin,  by  fermenting  the  lees  with  sugar, 
obtained  an  extract  possessed  of  narcotic  properties. 

Action.  Uses.  Laudanum  is  a powerful  anodyne  and  narcotic,  and 
the  form  in  which  the  effects  of  Opium  may  most  effectively  be  ob- 
tained either  externally  or  internally. 

D.  lljx. — f5fs  ; but  much  larger  doses  may  be  exhibited  in  parti- 
cular cases.  Great  precaution  is  required  in  prescribing  it  to  children. 
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Infants  have  been  killed  by  4 drops,  and  unpleasantly  deep  sleep  has 
been  produced  even  by  2 drops,  (c.) 

V inum  Orn,  L.  E.  D.  Laudanum  Liquidum  Sydenhami,  Ph.  L. 

1720.  Tinctura  Thehaica,  Ph.  L.  1745.  Wine  of  Opium. 

Prep.  Macerate  (Digest,  E.)  Purified  Extract  of  Opium  (Opium  (Turkey, 
D.)  Jiij.  E. ; vj.  L>.)  Cinnamon  bruised  (in  moderately  lino  powder,  E.)  and 
Cloves  bruised  of  each  Jijfi.  (5 j.  D.)  in  Skerry  Wine  Oij,  (Ibj.  by  measure,  D.) 
for  14  (7,  E.;  8,  D.)  days.  Filter. 

Wine  of  Opium,  Sydenham’s  Liquid  Laudanum,  differs  from  the 
former  not  only  in  the  menstruum,  but  also  in  being  made  from  the 
purified  Opium  and  in  the  presence  of  the  aromatics.  Hence  it  is 
more  agreeable  both  in  taste  and  smell,  and  may  be  used  in  many  cases 
for  the  same  purposes.  Dr.  Paris  has  proposed  adding  the  Opium  to 
wine  during  its  state  of  fermentation. 

D.  llfx. — f3j.  Often  dropped  into  the  eye  in  Ophthalmia. 

Tinctura  Opii  Ammoniata,  E.  Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Opium. 

Scotch  Paregoric. 

Prep.  Digest  for  7 days  Opium  sliced  3ft.  Ben  zoic  aciel  and  Saffron  chopped  of 
each  3vj.  Anise  Oil  5 j . Sjnrit  of  Ammonia  Oij.  Filter. 

The  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  E.  being  made  with  caustic  Ammonia,  and 
being  in  excess,  first  precipitates  and  then  dissolves  the  Morphia. 
This  preparation  is  three  times  stronger  than  English  paregoric,  the 
activity  of  1 grain  of  Opium  being  possessed  by  80  minims. 

Tinctura  Cami’hoh.u  Composita,  L.  Compound  Tincture  of 

Camphor.  Tinct.  Opii  Camphorata,  E.  D.  Camphorated 

Tincture  of  Opium.  Paregoric  Elixir.  English  Paregoric. 

Prep.  Macerate  together  Camphor  3ii6.  Oij.  D.)  Opium  in  powder  (sliced,  E.) 
gr.  lxxij.  (3iv.  E. ; sj.  1).'  Benzoic1  gr.  ixxij.  (3iv.  E. ; 5j.  D.)  Oil  of  Anise  f5  j. 
Proof  Spirit  Oij.  (old  wino  pints,  D,)  for  14  (7,  E.)  days,  and  then  strain. 

Though  this  preparation  is  named  from  Camphor,  Opium  is  its  most 
powerful  ingredient ; hence  it  is  described  in  this  place.  The  L.  name 
is  advantageous,  as  enabling  Opium  to  be  prescribed  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  patient.  The  presence  of  the  stimulants  is  supposed  to 
counteract  the  debilitating  effects  of  Opium  on  the  stomach,  while  the 
Benzoic  acid  determining  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  aerial  passages, 
diminishes  profuse  secretion,  and  the  Opium  allays  troublesome  cough 
by  diminishing  sensibility.  Hence  it  is  much  employed  to  allay  the 
tickling  of  coughs,  and  likewise  in  some  diarrhoeas.  Each  fjfs.  or  240 
minims  contains  of  Opium  gr.  j.  nearly. 

D.  foft. — fjiv.  Frequently  added  to  cough  mixtures. 

Acetum  Opii,  E.  D.  Vinegar  of  Opium. 

Prep.  Take  Opium  Jiv.  Distilled  Vinegar  f^xvj.  (Ibj.  D.)  Cut  the  Opium  into 
email  iragments.  Triturate  into  a pulp  with  a little  of  the  Vinegar,  then  add 
the  rest,  and  macerate  for  7(days  in  a close  vessel,  agitating  occasionally.  (Pour 
oil  the  supernatant  liquor  and  strain,  D.)  Strain.  (Express  strongly  and  filter,  E.) 
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Vinegar  is  one  of  the  best  solvents  of  the  active  properties  of  Opium. 
By  some  it  is  supposed  that  an  Acetate  of  Morphia  is  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Meconate,  and  it  is  preferred  as  capable  of  producing 
the  anodyne  and  soporific  with  less  of  the  disagreeable  effects  of 
Opium  : may  be  given  in  doses  of  U^x. — Tffpcxx. 

The  Black  Drop  is  a celebrated  nostrum,  in  which  Opium  is  boiled 
with  aromatics  in  verjuice  (from  the  wild  crab),  and  sugar  is  added 
and  fermented.  One  drop  is  considered  equal  to  two  or  three  drops  of 
Laudanum.  The  above  or  the  salts  of  Morphia  are  the  best  substitutes. 

Liquor  Opii  Sedativus,  of  Mr.  Battlcy,  is  another  secret  preparation, 
which  has  long  been  esteemed  in  the  Profession  for  its  efficacy  and  its 
little  disagreeable  effects  as  an  opiate.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
an  aqueous  and  by  others  an  acetous  solution  of  Opium.  Mr.  Cooley 
states  that  it  is  an  impure  Meconate  of  Morphia  combined  with  ex- 
tractive and  such  other  matter  as  is  soluble  in  temperate  distilled  water, 
and  that  we  may  produce  it  by  the  following  formula : 

Take  dry  Opium  (Smyrna)  in  powder,  1 part,  clean  washed  (silica)  sand,  2 parts. 
Mix,  and  moisten  with  water,  introduce  into  a percolator,  and  pass  Aq.  Vest,  at 
65“  or  70“  F.  through  the  ingredients,  until  it  (lasses  both  tasteless  and  colour- 
less. Evaporate  the  liquor  (hy  steam  or  water-bath)  to  the  consistence  of  a hard 
pill  extract.  Take  of  this  hard  extract  3iij.  and  Aq.  Vest.  3xxx.  Boil  for  two 
minutes;  let  it  cool;  filter;  then  add  Rectified  Spirit  3 vj ■ and  Aq.  Vest.  q.  s.  to 
make  up  nearly  f3xl.  or  one  quart. 

D.  ll(v. — 1)(xx.  1T(xx.  are  equal  to  about  l)(xxx.  of  Laudanum. 

Enema  Opii,  L.  E.  D.  vcl  Anodynum,  E.  Opium  Clyster. 

Prep.  Take  Tincture  of  Opium  ipxxx.  (f  gS.  to  3j.  E. ; 3 j.  1J.)  and  Decoction 
of  Starch  f3iv.  (Starch  3S.  and  Aq.  f3ij.  E. ; Aq.  tepid  3yj.  D.)  Mix.  (Boil  the 
Starch  in  the  Aq. : when  cool  enough  for  use  add  the  Tincture  of  Opium,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Laudanum  in  this  form  often  relieves  many  painful 
affections  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  urinary  organs. 

Linimentum  Opii,  L.  E.  Linimentum  Safonis  cu.m  Opio  vel 

Anodynum,  D.  Liniment  of  Opium. 

Prep,  L.  D.  Mix  Soap  Liniment  f 3 vj . (4  parts  D.)  and  Ticai.  of  Opium  f3ij. 
(3  parts,  I).)  E.  Macerate  Castile  Soap  3vj.  and  Opium  3 its.  in  Red  fiat  Spirit  Oij. 
for  3 days  ; filter,  add  Oil  of  Rosemary  f5vj.  and  Camphor  3iij.  Agitato. 

Action.  Uses.  The  external  friction  of  Laudanum  not  only  relieves 
local  pain,  but  produces  the  general  soporific  effects  of  Opium. 

Empi-astrum  Opii,  L.  E.  D.  Plaster  of  Opium. 

Prep.  Melt  Litharge  Plaster  Ibj.  (3x(j.  E.)  and  Abietis  Resina,  powdered,  jiij. 
add  to  it  in  powder  hard  Opium  3ft.  (gradually,  and  mix  thoroughly,  E.  D ) Aq. 
f jviij,  L.  Boll  over  a slow  lire  to  a proper  consistence,  L. 

Action.  Uses.  Applied  to  relieve  Rheumatic  and  other  pains. 

Unguentum  Gai.l.e  comfositum,  L.  is  an  astringent  application 
which  contains  Opium  36.  in  about  Jij.  of  the  ointment. 
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Inc.  Several  salts  decompose  Opium,  and  cannot  therefore  be  pre- 
scribed with  it,  as  alkalis  in  small  quantity  ; but  in  excess  they  redis- 
solve the  Morphia  they  have  precipitated.  Alkaline  Carbonates, 
Lime-water,  Astringents  containing  Tannic  acid,  Sulphates  of  Zinc, 
Copper,  Iron,  and  Lead,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

A ntidotes.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  Opium  or  Laudanum,  evacuate 
the  stomach  either  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  by  tickling  the 
throat,  or  prescribing  such  emetics  as  are  at  hand,  as  salt  or  mustard. 
The  Sulphate  of  Zinc  in  large  doses  is  the  best  emetic.  Sometimes 
Tartar  Emetic  with  Ipecacuanha  is  resorted  to  ; or,  in  extreme  cases, 
a solution  of  1 gr.  of  Tartar  Emetic  may  be  injected  into  the  veins, 
taking  care  that  no  air  enters  at  the  same  time.  Diming  the  whole  of 
this  time,  the  patient  should  be  roused  by  loud  talking,  shaking  and 
making  hint  walk  about.  Apply  the  vapours  of  Ammonia  or  of 
Acetic  acid  to  the  nostrils.  Cold  affusions  to  the  head  and  chest  are 
of  great  efficacy.  Distending  the  stomach  with  astringent  infusions, 
as  of  Cinchona  or  of  Gallnuts,  will  assist  in  decomposing  the  Opium. 
When  the  stomach  has  been  freed  of  the  poison,  vegetable  acids  and 
venesection  are  useful ; while  such  stimulants  as  Carbonate  of  Am- 
monia and  Brandy  and  Coffee  will  be  useful  in  rousing  and  supporting 
the  patient.  Sinapisms  and  irritants  to  the  feet,  &c.,  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied, artificial  respiration  not  neglected. 


Crucifer.!;,  .fuss.  Cressworts. 

Cruciferous  plants  arc  almost  all  herbaceous,  more  rarely  perennials,  seldom 
shrubby,  the  root  sometimes  turnip-shaped.  Leaves  usually  alternate,  simple 
or  variously  cut.  No  stipules  or  bracts.  Flowers  white,  yellow,  or  purple,  in 
racemes  opposite  the  leaves,  or  in  terminal  corymbs,  which  become  elongated. 
Calyx  4-teafed.  Petals  4,  cruciate,  as  are  the  sepals.  Stamens  6,  of  which  four 
are  long  and  two  short.  Ovary  sessile,  2-celled,  or  rarely  one-celled,  witli  two 
intervalvular  placenta,  which,  growing  inwards,  meet  in  the  middle  and  form 
the  spurious  dissepiment.  Fruit  a silique,  filicide,  nut-like,  or  lomentaceous. 
Seeds  without  nlhumcn,  generally  suspended  by  a funicle.  Embryo  curved,  or 
with  the  radicle  variously  folded  upon  the  cotyledons. 

Crucifera:  are  allied  to  Papaveraceaj  and  to  Capparidcm,  and  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  but 
a few  species  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  They  abound  in  mucilagi- 
nous, and  the  roots  of  some  in  saccharine  principles.  A fatty  oil  is 
stored  up  m the  seeds  of  many,  Sulphur  is  contained  in  some,  and 
nearly  all  abound  in  an  acrid  principle,  which  makes  them  useful  as 
Condiments,  Rubefacients,  and  Stimulants. 


Cochlearia,  Linn. 

Calyx  spreading,  equal  at  the  base.  Petals  white,  obovate,  entire.  Filaments 
nut  toothed,  straight  above,  silicic  globose  or  ovale,  valves  very  convex.  Dis- 
sepiment thin,  but  broad.  Seeds  numerous.  Cotyledons  decumbent,  or  radicle 
bent  up  against  their  edges. 
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Cochlearia  opficinalis,  D.  Ilerba.  Common  Scurvy-grass. 
Tetradynamia  Silieulosa,  Linn. 

This  plant  seems  to  have  been  first  clearly  described  and  figured  by 
Lobel,  and  has  long  been  employed  medicinally  in  Europe,  on  the 
shores  of  which  it  is  indigenous  as  also  in  moist  situations  on  its  moun- 
tains. 

It  is  a small  annual  or  biennial  succulent  plant,  sending  up  a tuft  of  smooth, 
bright  green,  shining  leaves,  which  are  petiolate,  cordate  at  base,  roundish  or 
suhreniform.  Stem-leaves,  lower  petiolate,  upper  sessile ; amplexlcaul  ovate, 
margin  irregular  (dentate  angular,  Dec).  Stem  erect,  racemes  terminal.  Pedi- 
cels twice  as  long  as  tho  ovate,  globose  silicles,  partition  broad  ovate.  Flowers 
white.  E.  B.  651. 

I The  whole  herb  is  officinal.  When  bruised,  it  emits  a pungent 
odour,  and  has  an  acrid  bitter  taste.  Its  properties  depend  on  a 
heavy  volatile  oil.  It  becomes  inert  when  dried. 

Scurvy-grass  was  long  highly  esteemed  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  and  Diuretic. 


Armoracia,  L.  E.  D.  Radix  (D.)  recens,  L.  Fresh  root,  E. 

Cochlearia  Armoracia,  Linn.  Horse-radish.  Fr.  Cran  dc 

Bretagne. 

This  plant  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  wild  radish  of  Dioscoridcs 
and  the  Armoracia  of  Pliny.  It  seems  first  clearly  recognized  by 
Brunsfels  in  1530.  It  is  a native  of  most  hilly  situations  in  Europe, 
and  is  much  cultivated  in  this  country,  flowering  in  May. 

Hot.  Ch.  Root  perennial,  long  white,  and  tapering,  pungentlv  acrid,  throwing 
up  largo  pelcolate  leaves,  which  are  lanceolate  crenate,  smooth,  deep  green, 
much  veined,  and  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  Water  Dock.  From  the 
midst  of  these  rises  erect  stems,  2 or  3 feet  high,  furrowed  and  branched  to- 
wards the  top.  Stem-leaves  small,  sessile,  the  lower  ones  with  the  margin 
much  cut,  the  upper  lanceolate,  toothed.  Inflorescence  a raceme.  The  silicles 
differ  from  those  of  Scurvy-grass,  in  wanting  the  dorsal  non  e,  they  are  inflated, 
almost  globose,  hut  often  abortive.  By  Wettereau  and  others  it  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  Cochlearia,  (on  account  of  the  valves  of  the  silique  being  without  a 
dorsal  nerve,)  and  formed  into  a new  genus  Aioiobacia,  with  the  specific  name 
of  A.  rusticana. 

The  fresh  root,  which  is  alone  officinal,  is  thick  and  long,  fleshy 
and  white,  emitting  when  scraped  a pungent  diffusible  odour,  and  im- 
parting a hot  and  acrid  taste,  with  some  sweetness.  Its  virtues  de- 
pend upon  a volatile  oil,  which  is  dissipated  by  drying  and  also  by 
heat.  Hence  the  root  is  usually  used  as  a condiment  in  its  fresh  state. 
A little  of  the  activity  is  communicated  to  water,  but  most  completely 
to  alcohol.  Dr.  Duncan  states  that  the  oil  is  in  the  proportion  of  four 
parts  in  a thousand,  Gutret  as  much  less.  The  oil  is  of  a light  yellow 
colour,  heavier  than  water,  very  volatile.  It  tastes  at  first  sweetish, 
soon  becomes  acrid,  burning,  and  inflaming  the  lips  and  tongue,  and 
will  produce  vesication  when  applied  to  the  skin.  The  water)'  solu- 
tion precipitates  Acetate  of  Lead  brown,  and  Nitrate  of  Silver  black, 
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Fig.  42.* 


that  is,  Sulphurets  of  these  metals,  showing  that  the  oil  contains  Sul- 
phur. The  other  constituents  of  the  root  are  Bitter  Resin,  Extractive, 
Sugar.  Gum,  Starch,  Albumen,  Lignin,  ami  Salts. 

Action.  Uses.  Externally.  Rubefacient,  Vesicant,  Irritant.  Inter- 
nally. Stimulant,  Masticatory,  Diuretic. 

Infvsdm  Armoracl®  compositum,  L.  D. 

Prqi.  Macerate  Horse-radish  sliced,  and  Mustard  bruiBed,  of  each  Jj.  Foiling 
Aq.  ()j.  (Ibj.  D.)  for  2 (fi,  D.)  hours  in  a covered  vessel;  strain  and  add  Con i- 
I>omd  Spirit  of  Horse-radish  fj  j. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  and  Diuretic. 

D.  fg.  to  fjij. 

Spiiutus  ArMORACLB  compositus,  L.  D. 

Prep.  Mix  together  (macerate  for  24  hours,  I).)  Ihrse-radisk  sliced,  Dried 
Orange-peel,  aa  :5xx.  (Ihj.  D.)  Nutmegs  bruised  jv.  (36.  D.)  Proof  Spirit  C j. 
Aqua  Olj.  and  let  a gallon  of  lluld  distil  over. 

* 1.  Leaf.  2.  Raceme.  3.  Flower,  with  the  Calyx  and  Corolla  romovod 
4.  Pistil.  5.  Siliculc. — E.  1).  t.  2223. 

T 
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Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  adjunct,  especially  to  Diuretic  infusions. 

D.  f3j. — f3iv. 

Cardaminb,  L.  D.  Flores,  L.  D.  The  Flowers  of  Cardamine 

pratbnsis,  Linn.  Cuckoo  Flower.  Common  Bitter-Cress. 

Tetnidijnumia  Siliculosa,  Linn. 

First  figured  by  Brunfels  in  1530  under  the  name  of  Gauchbliim  ; 
is  indigenous  in  moist  places  throughout  Europe,  also  in  the  north  of 
Asia  and  in  America. 

Hot.  Ch.  Small  bright  green  herb,  with  stem  roundish,  about  a foot  high. 
Leaves  pinnntc,  leaflets  of  the  lower  leaves  roundish,  slightly  angled,  of  the 
upper  leaves  linear-lanceolate  entire.  Flowers  large,  lilac-coloured.  Petals  three 
times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  spreading.  Stamens  half  the  length  of  the  petals. 
Anthers  yellow,  style  short.  Stigma  capitate.  Flowers  in  April. — E.  B.  t.  776. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  have  a bitter  taste  with  some  pungency ; 
hence  the  name  of  Bitter-cress. 

Action.  Uses.  Considered  stimulant. 

D.  3ij. — 5iij. 

Sinapis,  L.  Semina,  L.  Sinapi,  E.  D.  Pulvis  Seminum,  D.  Flour 

of  the  Seeds,  E.  Swapis  nigra,  Linn.  Black  Mustard 

Tetradynamia  Siliquosa,  Linn. 

Common  Mustard  consists  of  the  flour  of  the  seeds  of  the  Black 
Mustard,  though  generally  mixed  with  that  procured  from  the  seeds  of 
the  White  Mustard,  or  Sinapis  alba,  and  deprived  of  fixed  oil  by  ex- 
pression. E.  Both  species  have  been  long  used  in  medicine,  being  the 
vccru  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  Sinapi  of  the  Romans.  The  Black  Mus-  j 
tard  is  indigenous  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe. 

Hot.  Ch.  The  root  is  thick  and  fleshy,  the  stem  about  2 to  3 or  4 feet  high,  ■ 
hispid  below,  with  smooth  round  branches  above.  Lower  leaves  large,  rough,  1 
lyrato,  variously  lobed  and  toothed  ; upper  ones  narrow,  lanceolate,  smooth,  de-  | 
pendent.  Calyx  yellowish,  equal  at  base,  spreading.  Petals  obovate,  yellow,  '* 
spreading.  Silique  small,  erect,  or  placed  close  to  the  stem,  obtusely  quadran-  ! 
gular,  nearly  even  and  smooth,  tipped  by  a short  quadrangular  style,  but  with- 
out the  proper,  often  seed-hearing  beak  of  the  genus ; the  valves  convex,  with  , 
one  straight  dorsal  nerve,  and  a few  lateral  anastomosing  veins.  Seeds  nume-  - 
rous,  in  a singlo  row,  small,  round,  blackish  brown.  Fig.  41.— E.  B.  t.  969.. 

Sinapis  arvensis,  Charlock,  or  Wild  Mustard,  E.  B.  t.  1748,  has 
its  seeds  sometimes  substituted  for  the  Black  Mustard.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  long  sword-like  beak  of  the  pods,  and  by  the  valves 
being  three-nerved.  The  Black  Mustard  wanting  these,  has  been  re- , 
moved  to  the  genus  Brassica  by  Koch  and  other  botanists. 

The  Mustard  plant  is  officinal  on  account  of  its  seeds,  or  rather  of  the 
flour  of  these  seeds,  so  well  known  ns  a condiment  by  the  name  of  Mus- 
tard. But  Dr.  Pereira  learnt  that  the  best  flour  of  Mustard  is  pre- 
pared by  crushing  the  seeds  of  both  Black  and  White  Mustard  between 
rollers,  and  then  pounding  them  in  mortars,  when  they  are  twice  sifted 
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Fig.  H. 


to  yield  pure  flour  of  Mustard.  Dr.  Christison’s  information  confirms 
that  of  Dr.  Pereira,  that  common  flour  of  Mustard  is  adulterated, 
partly  on  account  of  the  pungency  of  Black  Mustard  seed.  “ Two 
bushels  of  black,  and  three  of  white  seed  yield,  when  ground,  145 
pounds  of  flour  ; which,  to  diminish  the  pungency  and  improve  the 
colour,  is  mixed  with  56  pounds  of  wheat  flour  and  two  pounds  of 
turmeric  ; and  .the  acrimony  is  restored  without  the  pungency,  by  the 
addition  of  a poimd  of  (capsicum)  chilly  pods,  and  half  a pound  of 
ginger.”  (c.)  Dr.  Thomson  says  he  could  detect  no  turmeric,  nor 
cayenne  pepper  in  the  specimen  which  he  examined.  The  pure  flour 
of  Mustard  ought  alone  to  be  used  officinally. 

Though  Black  and  White  Mustard  have  both  been  minutely  exa- 
mined by  several  chemists,  they  still  require  further  investigation. 
The  former  contains  a Pixed  Oil,  Gummy  matter,  Sugar,  a Colouring  and 
a Peculiar  green  matter,  a Fatty  pearly  matter ; Myronic  acid  in  com- 
bination with  Potash,  or  Myronate  of  Potash  (the  Sulpho-Sinapisin  of 
Henry  and  Garot)  Myrosyne,  Sinupisin,  and  some  salts.  The  fixed  oil 
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of  Mustard  forms  28  per  cent.  It  is  mild  in  taste,  with  little  odour, 
of  a yellow  colour,  Sp.  Gr.  0 917,  thicker  than  olive  oil,  does  not  rea- 
dily become  rancid,  makes  an  excellent  soap,  is  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  rape  oil,  and  has  been  employed  as  a purgative.  {Hussy.) 
Sinapisin  of  Simon  is  in  white,  brilliant,  micaceous,  and  volatile  crys- 
tals, soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  insoluble  in  acids  and  alkalis. 
ATyrosym  is  a substance  analogous  to  vegetable  albumen  or  the  cmulsin 
of  bitter  almonds.  Myronic  acid,  composed  of  Carbon.  Hydrogen, 
Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  and  Sulphur,  is  bitter,  without  odour,  uncrys- 
tallizable,  and  may  be  separated  in  an  impure  state  by  alcohol, 
when  the  fixed  oil  has  already  been  removed  by  expression  or  by 
ether. 

It  is  curious  that  we  do  not  find  among  the  above  products,  the 
acrid  principle  for  which  Mustard  is  so  remarkable.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
contained  in  the  seeds;  the  acrimony  is  due  to  what  is  called  Vola- 
tile Oil  of  Mustard,  which  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  some  of  the 
constituents  of  the  seed,  that  is,  of  the  Myrosyne  and  Sinapisin,  on 
one  another,  when  water  is  added  under  200°  F.  Bussy  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Myronic  acid,  on  the  contact  of  Myrosyne  and  water,  yields 
the  volatile  oil  of  Mustard.  When  flour  of  Mustard  is  exposed  to  dry- 
heat,  or  acted  upon  by  alcohol,  no  acridity  is  observed  ; but  if  water 
be  added  first,  the  pure  volatile  oil  is  obtained,  which  may-  be  separated 
by-  distillation.  The  mineral  acids  check  the  formation  of  this  volatile 
oil,  so  does  the  Carbonate  of  Potash,  and  also  the  vegetable  acids  when 
they  are  of  the  Sp.  Gr.  of  at  least  1 022 ; though  when  once  formed,  the 
acids  have  no  influence  in  preventing  its  effects. 

The  Volatile  Oil  of  Mustard  is  white  or  of  a lemon  colour,  extremely 
acrid  and  pungent,  and  exciting  the  secretion  of  tears.  Sp.  Gr.  at  68°  F. 
P015,  boiling  at  290°  F.  Soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  slightly 
in  water,  and  separated  from  it  with  difficulty-,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing nearly  the  same  Sp.  Gr.  With  Ammonia  it  forms  a compound  in 
which  the  oil  of  Mustard  is  destroyed.  Sesquichloride  of  Iron  pro- 
duces an  orange  tint  in  infusion  of  Black  Mustard  seed.  The  oil 
consists  of  C 49'84,  H-5'09,  N 14‘41,  O 20-48,  Sulphur  10-18. 
(Dumas  and  Pelouze.) 

Sinapis  alba,  Linn.  E.  White  Mustard. 

The  white  Mustard  is  mentioned  in  the  E.  P.  as  well  as  the  black 
(v.  supra).  It  is,  like  the  former  species,  indigenous  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  and  may  like  it  have  been  employed  by  the  Greeks,  ns  it  pos- 
sesses nearly  the  same  properties. 

Hot.  Ch.  Root  tapering,  small.  The  stem  1 — 2 feet  or  more  high,  round, 
smooth,  or  slightly  hairy.  Leaves  lyrato,  irregularly  lobed  or  plnnatilid,  roughish. 
Sepals  linear,  green,  horizontal.  Flowers  large,  yellow.  Sili<]ue  hispid,  spread- 
ing on  nonrly  horizontal  stalks,  short,  tumid  or  knotty  from  the  prominent  seeds, 
shorter  than  the  swonl-shaped  beak ; valves  with  5 straight  strong  nerves. 
Seeds  few  on  each  side,  large  and  roundish,  pale  yellow  coloured,  having  in  the 
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interior  a yellow  mass,  which  is  covered  by  a thin  pellicle  of  what  must  he  com- 
posed of  condensed  mucilago.  Fig.  42. — E.  B.  1. 1677. 

White  Mustard  seeds  yield  about  36  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil,  and 
when  macerated  in  water,  a thick,  mucilaginous,  almost  insipid  liquor, 
while  Black  Mustard  seeds  give  little  mucilage,  but  a pungent  taste  to 
the  water.  According  to  the  analysis  of  John,  these  seeds  contain — 
1.  An  acrid  volatile  oil.  2.  A yellow  fixed  oil.  3.  Brown  resin. 
4.  A very  little  extractive.  5.  A little  gum.  6.  Lignin.  7.  Albumen. 
8.  Phosphoric  acid,  and  salts.  Henry  and  Garot  ascertained  the  pre- 
sence of  Sulphosinapisin, — a name  which  Berzelius  has  contracted  into 
Sinapin.  This  is  white  and  light,  without  odour,  at  first  bitter  in 
taste,  but  then  like  mustard  ; soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
crystallizable  ■ It  consists  of  C 57'92,  II  7'7 9 N 4'9  0 1 9'Gil,  and  of 
Sulphur  9‘65.  “ Acted  on  by  acids,  oxides,  and  salts,  readily  yields 
Sulphocyanic  acid”  (/).),  which  strikes  a red  colour  with  the  persalts, 
as  for  instance  the  Sesquichlor.  Iron,  and  produces  a white  precipitate 
in  a solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  containing  Iron.  White  Mustard 
does  not  furnish  volatile  oil  ; but,  in  certain  circumstances  similar  to 
those  with  Black  Mustard  seed,  a fixed  acrid  principle  is  produced, 
which,  like  the  volatile  oil  of  Black  Mustard,  did  not  previously 
exist. 

The  fi Mil  acrid  principle  is  an  unctuous  liquid  of  a reddish  colour, 
without  odour,  but  having  a biting  acrid  taste,  analogous  to  that  of 
Horseradish  root.  It  contains  Sulphur.  M.  Faure  states  that  this 
same  principle  is  formed  in  small  quantity  when  Black  Mustard  is 
treated  with  water.  Eruciii,  which  does  not  redden  the  salts  of  Iron, 
and  contains  no  Sulphur,  is  another  principle  found  by  Simon. 

Tests.  As  the  common  flour  of  Mustard  is  that  usually  employed, 
instead  of  the  powder  of  Black,  or  the  mixed  powders  of  the  Black  and 
White  Mustard,  ns  in  the  E.  P.,  so  it  often  contains  adulterations  along 
with  the  true  flour.  But  as  Mustard  flour  is  sometimes  exhibited 
internally,  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  in  a pure  form.  The  adulteration 
of  wheat  flour  can  be  easily  detected,  by  the  test  of  the  E.  P.  “ A 
decoction  allowed  to  cool  is  not  turned  blue  by  tincture  of  Iodine.” 
Action.  Uses.  Powerfully  acrid  and  pungent.  The  seeds  of  the 
White  Mustard,  taken  in  an  entire  state,  have  their  mucilaginous  co- 
vering dissolved  away  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  will  then  act  as 
stimulants.  Two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  used  to  be  given  two  or  three 
times  a day  in  dyspepsia.  The  uses  of  Mustard  as  a condiment,  and  of 
the  young  herb  as  a salad,  are  well-known.  It  is  Stimulant,  Diuretic 
in  the  form  of  Mustard  Whey.  Externally  Rubefacient,  &c.  Much 
used  in  the  form  of  the  Mustard  Poultice,  (q.  v.)  Emetic  in  doses 
of  a tea-spoonful  to  a table-spoonful  in  half  a pint  of  water. 

Cataplasma  Sinapis,  L.  D.  Mustard  Poultice  or  Sinapism. 

Prep.  Take  of  Mustard  Flour  and  linseed  Meal  aa  II. ft  wnmi  Vinegar,  ns 
much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  make  into  a poultice.  The  D.  P.  ordors  2 oz.  of 
Horse-radish  to  bo  added,  if  it  requires  to  be  strengthened. 
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Here  the  Mustard  flour  is  weakened  by  the  addition  of  wheat  flour. 
It  may  also  be  made  with  bread-crumb,  or  the  Mustard  flour  may  be 
spread  on  a poultice.  The  vinegar  is  worse  than  useless,  as  like  other 
acids,  it  prevents  the  formation  of  the  acrid  principle.  Messrs.  Trous- 
seau and  Pidoux  found  boiling  water  unnecessary,  as  a cold  poultice 
produces  the  same  effect  as  a hot  one,  but  takes  a little  longer  time  to 
produce  its  effect.  The  volatile  oil  is  a powerful  rubefacient  and  vesi- 
catory, in  the  proportion  of  1 part  to  20  of  proof  spirit. 


Viol  ace/e,  Juss. 

Sepals  5,  persistent,  extended  at  the  base.  Petals  5,  irregular;  in  some  regu- 
lar. Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  Hlamcnts  dilated,  sometimes 
united ; connective  elongated  beyond  the  anthers.  Ovary  free,  1-cellcd,  with 
three  parietal  placentae.  Style  simple,  thickened  towards  the  apex.  Stigma 
variously  formed.  Capsule  threc-vnlvcd,  each  valve  bearing  the  seeds  at  its 
centre.  Embryo  straight,  within  a fleshy  albumen. 

The  herbaceous  species  inhabit  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Northern,  a few 
the  Southern  hemisphere,  and  within  the  tropics.  The  shrubby  species  in 
South  America  and  India.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  mucilaginous,  and  contain 
Violino,  which  is  similar  in  its  nature  and  effects  to  Emetine.  Tlds  iias  also 
been  found  in  some  of  the  shrubby  species  of  lonidium.  Several  of  them  (seo 
Martius's  Spec.  Mat.  Med.  Brazillensls)  are  employed  as  substitutes  for  Ipecacu- 
anha. Tho  roots  of  lonidium  Ipecacuanha  are  the  false  Iixmcuan/ia  of  Brazil, 
and  yielded  Pelletier  5 per  cent,  of  Emetine.  Cuchunchully  de  Cuenca,  the 
roots  of  lonidium  micropliyllum,  are  similar  in  properties.  There  arc  specimens 
in  the  Museum  of  K.  C.  from  the  Hon.  Fox  Strangways. 

Viola  odorata,  Linn.  E.  D.  Flores.  D.  Flowers,  E.  The  March 

or  Sweet  Violet.  Pcntand.  Monog.  Linn. 

This,  the  mv  of  the  Greeks,  is  found  wild  on  the  borders  of  fields, 
in  shady  situations  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  cultivated  on  ac- 
count of  its  flowers,  which  are  so  much  esteemed  for  their  agreeable 
odour  and  colour. 

Hot.  Ch.  The  plants  are  stemless,  but  give  out  runners.  The  leaves  arc 
broadly  cordate,  pubescent.  Sepals  obtuse,  the  lowest  petal  emarginate,  the 
four  upper  ones  roundish-obtuse,  a little  narrower.  Stigma  hooked,  naked. 
The  fruit  bearing  peduncles,  prostrate,  straight  at  the  apex. 

The  flowers  should  be  gathered  soon  after  they  have  blown.  The 
colour  may  be  retained  for  some  time  if  they  are  carefully  dried,  but 
for  a still  longer  period  if  preserved  in  syrup.  As  the  violet  or  purple 
colour  is  changed  into  red  by  acids,  and  green  by  alkalis,  it  is  often 
employed,  as  a test. 

Action.  Uses.  The  expressed  juice  and  the  syrup  are  slightly  laxa- 
tive j and  hence,  besides  being  employed  on  account  of  its  odour  and 
colour,  the  Syrup  is  prescribed  as  a laxative  for  young,  especially 
new-born  children,  with  an  ecjual  quantity  of  almond  oil,  in  doses  of 
one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls. 

Violets,  and  other  species,  as  V.  tricolor,  have  also  been  employed  L 
ns  demulcent  expectorants  on  the  Continent.  The  seeds  arc  stated  to  j 
be  purgative  and  emetic  by  Bichat,  &c.  as  are  also  the  roots. 
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Syrupus  Viol/E,  E.  D.  Syrup  of  Violets. 

Prep.  Fresh  Violete  Ibj.  (petals  tbij.  D.)  Aq.ferv.  Oijfe.  (Ov.  D.  wine  measure) 
Pare  Sugar  tbvijfi.  (Ibxij.  D.)  Infuse  the  flowers  for  24  hours  in  a covered  glass 
or  earthenware  vessel,  strain  without  squeezing,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the 
filtered  liquor. 


PoLYGALE/E,  JlCSS. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing,  some  abounding  in  milky  juice. 
Leaves  alternate,  entire,  without  stipules.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  spiked  or 
racemed,  pedicels  often  jointed  at  the  base,  tribracteato.  Flowers  irregular, 
jestivation  imbricate.  Sepals  usually  5,  irregular,  often  glumaceous,  2 interior 
sepals  much  larger  than  the  others  and  petaloid.  Petals  usually  three  in  num- 
ber or  5,  of  which  one  (the  keel)  is  anterior  and  larger  than  the  rest,  all  united 
with  the  filaments.  Stamens  usually  8,  seldom  4,  united  into  a tube  (cleft  in 
front)  by  their  filaments.  Anthers  innate,  1-celled,  rarely  2-celled,  opening  at 
the  apex  by  one  or  two  pores.  Ovary  free,  2-celled,  each  cell  with  one  pen- 
dulous ovule.  Fruit  compressed,  capsular  or  drupaceous.  Seeds  pendulous, 
carunculated.  Embryo  straight  within  fleshy  albumen. 

The  Polygaleae  are  not  very  closely  allied  to  any.  other  order.  In 
some  respects  they  resemble  both  Violacem  and  Fumariacem,  and  in 
others  even  Leguminosae.  They  are  found  in  the  temperate  and  warm 
regions  of  the  whole  world.  Many  of  the  species  abound  in  bitter 
principle,  as  P.  vulgaris  and  P.  amara , others  secrete  a peculiar 
principle,  which  has  been  called  Polygaline.  Several  species  are  offi- 
cinal in  Brazil  and  India. 

Senega,  L.  E.  Radix,  L.  The  Root,  E.  Polygala  Senega, 

Linn.  D.  Radix,  D.  Seneka  Snake  Root. 

This  root  was  introduced  into  practice  in  1735,  by  Dr.  Tennant,  of 
Virginia,  who  learnt  from  the  Scnagaroo  Indians  that  they  employed 
it  as  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake.  It  is  a native 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  chiefly  in  the  southern  and  western 
sections,  where  the  roots  are  collected  in  large  quantities. 

The  plant  (Fig.  43)  is  small,  with  a perennial  branched  root,  from  which  arise 
several  erect  annual  stems,  smooth,  simple,  round  and  leafy,  which  are  occasion- 
ally tinged  with  red  in  their  lower  portion.  The  leaves  nro  sessile,  alternate, 
oblong,  lanceolate,  of  a bright  green  on  the  upper  surface.  The  flowers  are 
small,  arranged  in  terminal  spikes.  Sepals  5,  two  of  which  are  largo,  wing-like, 
and  white.  Petals  3,  small,  closed,  with  a beardless  keel.  Capsule  elliptical, 
emarginate,  covered  by  the  persistent  sepals. — Barton  Am.  Med.  Bot.  11.  t.  36. 
Fig.  43.  1.  Sepals  spread  out  with  the  Petals  adpressed  against  each  othor. 
2.  Central  Petal  or  Keel  with  the  Stamens  adhering.  3.  A Seed. 

Seneka  roots  are  brought  to  market  in  bales  of  from  50  to  400 
pounds:  the  pieces  vary  in  thickness  from  a small  quill  to  that  of  the 
little  finger  ; head  knotty,  exhibiting  marks  of  former  stems,  branched, 
twisted,  with  a projecting  keel-like  line  along  its  whole  length  ; bark- 
like part  is  corrugated,  cracked,  of  a yellowish-brown  colour  in  the 
young  roots,  and  brownish-grey  in  the  old,  resinous,  and  contains  the 
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Fig.  45. 


active  principle  ; the  central  portion,  or  mcditullium,  is  woody,  white, 
and  quite  inert.  (Goebel  and  K.  ii.  t.  xx.  f.  1.)  The  odour  is  pecu- 
liar, strong  in  the  fresh  root  (Wood  and  B.)  ; taste  at  first  mild, 
becomes  bitter  and  acrid,  exciting  irritation  in  the  fauces  and  a secre- 
tion of  saliva.  Senelca  has  been  analysed  by  various  chemists : the 
latest,  Quevenne,  gives  Polygalic,  Virgineic,  Tannic,  and  Pectic  acids, 
Wax,  Fixed  oil,  yellow  Colouring  matter.  Gum,  Albumen,  Woody  fibre, 
and  various  Salts.  The  Polygalic  acid,  Senegin  of  Gehlen,  and  Poly- 
galine  o others,  is  solid,  brownish-coloured,  when  pure  white,  trans- 
lucent, without  odour,  and  at  first  insipid,  but  soon  excites  sneezing 
when  powdered,  and  a disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth  with  constric- 
tion in  the  fauces.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  oils,  partially  soluble  I 
in  water,  but  readily  so  in  alcohol.  Given  in  doses  of  6 or  8 grains  j 
to  dogs,  it  caused  vomiting,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  death  in  three  1 
hours. 

Action.  Uses.  Senelca,  as  indicated  by  its  acrid  taste,  is  possessed  of 
Stimulant  properties,  and  increases  many  of  the  secretions,  acting  as  a 
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Sialogogue,  Expectorant,  Diaphoretic,  Diuretic,  and  Emmenagogue ; and 
in  large  doses,  as  an  Emetic  and  Cathartic. 

The  roots  of  Panax  quinquefoliuin,  or  Ginseng,  are  frequently  mixed 
with  the  Seneka. 

D.  Of  the  powder,  gr.  x. — gr.  xx.  But  the  decoction  is  the  best 
form  of  exhibition. 

Decoctum  Seneg.e,  L.  D.  Decoction  of  Seneka  Root. 

Prep.  Boil  Sentka-root  5X.  in  Aq.dest.  Oij.  (tbjCs.  !>.)  down  to  n pint  and  strain. 
The  F..  C.  orders  the  Irg'umm  Senega  to  be  made  by  infusing  for  4 hours  Seneka 
5X.  in  boiling  Ai j.  Oj . Strain. 

/>.  fyj.  to  fjiij.  3 or  4 times  a day. 

The  U . S.  P.  has  a Syrup  of  Seneka  root,  and  it  forms  an  ingredient 
in  their  Mel  Scilta  compositum. 


Krameriace.e,  Lindl.,  now  attached  as  an  anomalous  genus  to 

Polygalese  by  Endlicher. 

Krameria,  L.  E.  Radix,  L.  Root,  E.  Radix  et  Extractum,  D. 

Krameria  triandra,  Ruiz  and  Pavon.  The  Rhatanhy  Plant. 

The  Rhatanhy  plant  is  a native  of  Peru,  on  the  slopes  of  sandy 
mountains,  especially  near  Huanuco,  where  it  was  discovered  in  1779 
by  Ruiz,  who  found  the  root  was  employed  by  the  ladies  for  rubbing 
the  teeth  and  strengthening  the  gums. 

The  shrub  is  small  but  much  branched,  with  tho  younger  parts  covered  with 
silky  hairs.  Tho  stems  procumbent,  and  the  roots  horizontal  or  creeping,  as 
said  to  he  indicated  in  the  name  Hntanhia.  These  roots  are  long,  much  branched, 
with  a dark  reddish  bark.  The  leaves  are  sessile,  oblong-ovate,  pointed,  and 
silky.  Tile  flowers  are  solitary,  in  tho  axils  of  tho  upper  leaves,  with  short 
stalks.  The  calyx  consists  of  4 spreading  sepals,  silky  externally,  but  smooth, 
shining  and  lake-coloured  in  the  inside,  though  this  is  not  visible  in  dried 
specimens.  Petals  5,  unequal,  the  (two  upper  petals  separate,  spnthulate  ; two 
lateral  roundish,  concave,  Lindl.)  three  anterior  clawed,  with  the  claws  united, 
limbs  small,  sometimes  abortive,  tho  two  posterior  sessile,  thickish.  Stamens 
3,  anthers  opening  by  a double  pore  at  the  apex.  The  fruit  is  globular,  leathery, 
indchiscent,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  covered  with  reddish-brown  hooked  prickles. 
One-celled,  with  one  seed,  the  other  being  abortive.  Seed  inverse,  suspended, 
without  albumen. — FI.  Poruv.  1,  t.  93. 

Rhatanhy  root  is  woody  and  branched ; pieces  vary  in  diameter 
from  an  inch  to  that  of  a quill  ; the  cortical  part  is  reddish-brown, 
fibrous,  and  easily  separated  from  the  central,  reddish-yellow,  woody 
part.  The  root  is  without  smell,  but  has  an  extremely  astringent 
taste  without  any  bitterness.  The  cortical  portion  contains  a much 
larger  portion  of  the  active  principle  than  the  interior  ; the  smaller 
pieces,  from  the  greater  proportion  of  bark,  are  most  efficacious.  (G. 
and  K.  ii.  tab.  iv.  fig.  2.)  Besides  the  root,  an  extract  is  also  officinal 
in  the  D.  P.  This  is  sometimes  imported  from  S.  America. 

Rhatanhy  Root  consists  of  one-third  of  matters  soluble  in  water. 
These  consist  of  Tannin  42-6,  Gallic  acid  0'3,  Gum,  Extractive,  and 
Colouring  matter  56'G,  and  Krameric  acid  0'5.  The  properties  are  no 
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doubt,  in  a great  measure,  due  to  the  Tannin,  and,  according  to  Pes- 
chier,  to  the  Krameric  acid,  which  he  describes  as  being  very  styptic, 
not  crystallizable,  but  forming  salts  with  the  alkalis,  which  do  crystal- 
lize. M.  Chevalier,  on  repeating  the  experiment,  was  unable  to  pro- 
cure any  of  the  acid.  W ater  and  Alcohol  both  take  up  the  active 
properties,  and  become  of  a reddish  colour. 

Inc.  The  salts  of  Iron  and  other  metals,  Gelatine,  mineral  acids, 
Inf.  Cinchon®,  Potassio-Tartrate  of  Antimony. 

Action.  (Isas.  Astringent,  Tonic. 

D.  Powder,  gr.  x. — 3 ft. 

Infusum  Krameria!,  L. 

Prep.  Macerate  Krameria  3j.  in  boiling  distilled  Aq.  Oj.  for  4 hours  in  a 
lightly  covered  vessel  and  strain. 

D.  fjiffi. — fjij.  twice  or  thrice  a day.  Decoction  is  also  a good 
form  for  exhibition.  Astringent  taste,  and  of  a reddish  colour. 

In  the  United  States,  a compound  Tincture  is  prepared,  with  pow- 
dered root  jiij.  Orange-peel  ^ij.  Serpentaria  5ft.  Saffron  3j.  in  Proof 
Spirit  Oj.  It  is  a grateful  astringent, 

Extractum  Krameri.k,  E.  D. 

Prepared  as  Extract  of  Liquorice,  E. 

D.  gr.  x.— -9j. 

Has  a reddish-brown  colour,  with  a vitreous  and  shining  fracture, 
and  yields  a blood-red  powder,  bearing  a close  resemblance  to  Kino. 
That  imported  from  S.  America  used  to  be,  and  perhaps  still  is,  em- 
ploj'ed  for  adulterating  port  wine. 

SlLEN'ACE.E,  Lindl.  CaRVOPUYLLE/R,*  Jiiss.  Tr.  Silene.e,  Dec. 

Herbaceous  plants,  with  opposite  undivided  exstipulntc  leaves  and  tumid  nodes. 
Calyx  free,  with  the  sepals  formed  into  a tube,  4 or  5 toothed.  Petals  4 or  5, 
often  slit.  Stamens  definite,  hypogynous,  inserted  with  the  petals  into  the 
apex  of  a more  or  less  distinct  gynophore.  0 vary  one-cellcd,  many  seeded,  with 
a free  central  placenta.  Stigmas  sessile  2—5.  Capsule  2—5  valved.  Seeds 
usually  with  the  embryo  curved  round  mealy  albumen.  Inhabitants  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  usually  insipid,  and  possessed  only  of 
demulcent  properties. 

Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  Linn.  Flores,  D.  Clove  Pink  or  Car- 
nation. Dccandria  Digyn.  Linn. 

The  Carnation  has  been  cultivated  in  our  gardens  from  the  time  of 
Gerard,  is  probably  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent  on  walls,  &c.  apparently  in  a wild  state. 

* The  order  Caryophyllcep  (with  which  the  Clove  or  Caryophyllus  has  nothing 
to  do)  as  at  prosent  constituted  contains  so  many  others  not  included  in  the 
arrangement  of  Dec.  that  the  author  has  thought  it  suffleiont  to  notice  one  only 
of  its  tribes. 
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This  plant  is  characterised  by  its  solitary  flowers,  with  depressed  calycine 
scales,  which  are  rhomboid,  pointed,  4 times  shorter  than  the  tube.  Leaves 
linear,  acute,  glaucous,  scabrous  at  the  base,  with  a smooth  margin.  Petals 
obovate,  crcnate,  beardless,  with  elongated,  much-branched  runners.  E.  B.  t.  214. 

Action.  Uses . The  deep  red  coloured  flowers  are  alone  employed. 
They  have  a pleasant,  aromatic,  spice-like  fragrance,  with  a bitterish 
taste,  and  were  at  one  time  considered  stimulant.  Their  only  use  is 
to  give  a colour  and  flavour  to  some  infusions  and  mixtures,  or  to  a 
Syrup. 

Syrypus  Dianthi  Caryophylli.  Petals  of  Clove  Pink  1 pt.  Aq. 
4 pts.  Sugar  7 prts.  Valued  for  its  rich  colour  and  agreeable  flavour. 


Lin  E/E,  Dec.  Flaxworts. 

Annual  herbs,  or  small  shrubs.  Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  rarely  whorled, 
entire,  without  stipulos.  Flowers  regular,  terminal,  paniculate,  or  corymbose. 
Sepals  5,  4 or  3,  united  at  the  base,  imbricate  in  aestivation,  porsistent.  Petals 
5 or  4,  twisted  in  activation.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  petals,  filaments 
united  at  the  base  into  a ring,  with  intermediate  teeth.  Ovary  with  cells,  equal 
in  number  to  styles.  Capsule  globular,  3,  4,  or  5 celled,  each  with  two  seeds ; 
but  these  are  separated  from  each  other  by  secondary  partitions,  so  that  each 
seed  is  in  a distinct  cell,  pendulous  or  inverted,  without  arillus  (as  in  Oxalideie) 
ami  usually  without  albumen.  Embryo  straight  or  curved,  with  flat  cotyledons. 

The  Linere  are  closely  allied  to  Gernniacea)  and  to  Oxalidcm,  remotely  to 
Silenea)  and  to  Elatinem.  They  are  found  in  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  with 
a few  in  tropical  regions.  The  Lineio  are  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  of  the 
fibre  of  their  inner  bark,  also  for  the  mucilaginous  covering  of  the  seed,  and  for 
the  oil  of  the  seeds.  Some  are  bitter,  and  a few  purgative. 

Linum  usitatissimum,  Linn . L.  E.  D.  Semina,  L.  D.  Oleum 
e seminibus  expressum,  L.  D.  Seeds,  E.  Meal  of  the  Seeds 
deprived  of  their  fixed  oil  by  expression,  E.  Linseed  Meal.  Ex- 
pressed Oil  of  the  Seeds.  E.  Flax.  Pcntamlria  Pcntagynia , Linn. 

Flax  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  at  very  early  periods.  It  is  so  at  the 
present  day  from  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  south  of  India ; and  it  is 
not,  therefore,  easy  to  ascertain  where  it  is  indigenous. 

The  Flax  plant  is  an  annual,  with  a slender  root,  smooth,  simple,  erect  stem, 
about  a foot  and  a half  in  height  and  branched  towards  the  top.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  sessile,  linear,  lanceolate,  smooth.  The  flowers,  of  a bluo  colour,  are 
arranged  in  a corymbose  panicle.  The  sepals  are  ovate,  acuminate,  slightly 
ciliated,  but  without  glands,  nearly  equal  to  the  capsule  in  length.  The  petals 
are  obscurely  crenate,  of  a purplish  blue,  large,  deciduous.  Capsule  roundish, 
about  the  size  of  a pea,  containing  10  seeds  ( linseed ) small,  oval,  flattened, 
smooth  and  shining,  of  a brown  colour  but  whitish  in  the  inside  ; the  seed-coat 
mucilaginous,  the  kernel  oily  and  farinaceous. — E.  B.  1357. 

Flax,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  prepared  from  the  above  plant,  by 
steeping,  stripping  off  the  bark,  and  then  beating,  so  as  to  separate 
the  fibres.  Linen  and  cambric  are  prepared  from  it,  the  latter  differ- 
ing from  the  former  in  its  fineness,  and  in  being  obtained  from  plants 
which  are  more  thickly  sown.  Linen  as  clothing  is  cool,  from  being 
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a better  conductor  of  heat  than  cotton  ; but  when  the  skin  is  covered 
with  perspiration,  or  exposed  to  cold,  it  feels  cold  and  chilly.  The 
fibre  of  flax  is  a straight  tube-like  cylinder,  and  is  therefore  less  irri- 
tating than  the  twisted  fibre  of  cotton.  Hence  lint,  which  is  prepared 
by  scraping  linen,  is  so  much  preferable  to  cotton  for  surgical  dressings. 
Tow  consists  of  the  short  fibres  of  the  flax,  which  arc  removed  in  the 
process  of  hackling.  It  is  used  for  a variety  of  purposes. 

Lini  Semina.  Linseed,  or  the  seeds  of  the  flax  plant,  are  small, 
compressed,  oval-pointed,  with  sharp  margin,  brownish-coloured, 
smooth  and  shining  on  the  outside,  but  white  internally,  without 
odour.  The  outside  has  a bland  mucilaginous  taste,  as  the  skin  of 
the  seed  is  covered  with  condensed  mucus  ; the  white  part,  or  almond 
of  the  seed,  has  an  oily  taste,  from  containing  fixed  oil,  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  expression. 

The  seeds,  analyzed  by  Meyer,  consist  in  100  parts,  of  15'12  Muci- 
lage (nitrogenous  mucilage  with  acetic  acid  and  salts,/).),  chiefly  in  the 
seed-coat,  1 1 "26  fatty  Oil  in  the  nucleus.  In  the  husk  Emulsin  44'38, 
besides  in  the  husk  principally  Wax  0T4,  acrid  soft  Resin  2’48,  Starch 
with  Salts  l-48.  In  the  nucleus,  besides  the  Oil,  Gum  6'15,  Albumen 
2’78,  Gluten  2'93,  also  Resinous  colouring  matter,  O'oo,  yellow  Extrac- 
tive with  Tannin  and  Salts  (nitre  and  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and 
calcium)  1 1)1,  sweet  Extractive  with  Malic  acid  and  some  Salts  10'00. 

The  condensed  mucus  which  abounds  in  the  testa  of  the  seed  is 
readily  acted  on  by  hot  water,  and  a viscid  mucilaginous  fluid  is 
formed,  in  which  are  two  distinct  substances,  one  completely  dissolved, 
analogous  to  gum,  and  the  other  merely  suspended,  and  considered  by 
Berzelius  as  analogous  to  Bassorine.  Alcohol  produces  a white  flaky 
precipitate  in  mucilage  of  Linseed,  and  Acetate  of  Lead  a dense  preci- 
pitate. 

Action.  Uses.  Emollient,  Demulcent ; may  be  employed  in  the 
form  of 

Infusum  Lini  (E.)  comfositum,  L.  D. 

Prep.  Digest  Linseed  bruised  5yj.  (Jj.  D.)  Liquorice-root  sliced  3ij.  (jiv.  D.) 
boiling  Aq.  (Lest.  Oj.  (Ibij.  D.l  in  a lightly  covered  vessel  for  four  hours,  near  the 
fire,  and  strain  (through  linen  or  calico,  E.) 

A simple  infusion  may  be  formed  by  merely  steeping  half  an  ounce 
of  the  seeds  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  rendering  it  more  palat- 
able by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  some  aromatics,  as  mint,  lemon-peel, 
See.  The  decoction  is  more  suitable  for  fomentation  and  enemata,  as 
it  separates  more  of  the  oil,  but  is  on  this  very  account  less  agreeable 
for  internal  use. 

D.  fjjft.  ad  libitum. 

Inc.  Alcohol  and  metallic  salts. 
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Oleum  Lini,  L.  E.  D.  Linseed  Oil. 

The  oil  contained  in  the  kernel  of  the  seeds,  and  obtained  from 
them  by  expression,  may  be  either  cold-drawn,  or,  as  usually  seen, 
after  the  seeds  have  been  subjected  to  a heat  of  200°.  The  former, 
as  in  the  case  of  cold-drawn  castor  oil,  is  paler,  with  less  odour  and 
taste,  than  Linseed  oil  prepared  by  heat.  This  is  of  a deep  yellow  or 
brownish  colour,  of  a disagreeable  smell  and  taste  ; Sp.  Gr.  0932; 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  differing  from  other  oils,  especially  in 
drying  into  a hard  transparent  varnish, — a peculiarity  which  is  in- 
creased by  boiling  the  oil,  either  alone,  or  with  some  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  Lead. 

Linseed  Oil,  according  to  Dr.  Sace,  is  composed  of  Margaric'  and 
Oleic'  combined  in  equal  equivalents  with  Acroleine.  Hut  the  Oleic' 
of  Linseed  differs  from  that  of  other  fatty  bodies.  The  formula  of  the 
anhydrous  acid  is  C48  H.1S  05.  The  Margaric'  is  as  usual  composed 
of  C34  H33  03.  The  Glycerine  obtainable  from  Linseed  oil  in  large 
quantities  is  also  similar  to  that  procured  from  other  fats. 

Action.  Uses.  Emollient  and  Cathartic.  Chiefly  used  externally. 

D.  f3iv. — fjj. 

Farina  Lini,  E.  Linseed  Meal. 

Linseed,  after  having  had  the  oil  expressed  from  them,  are  in  the 
form  of  a flat  mass,  commonly  called  oil-cake.  This  being  reduced 
to  powder,  forms  Linseed  Meal,  E.,  which  is  employed  for  making 
the  Linseed  Meal  Poultice,  and  is  an  ingredient  of  the  Pulvis  pro 
Cataplasmate,  D.  which  consists  of  Linseed  Meal  1 part  and  of 
Oatmeal  2 parts. 

Cataplasma  Lini,  L.  Linseed  Meal  Poultice. 

Prep.  Take  of  boiling  Water  Oj.  nnd  mix  with  it  as  much  Linseed  pmcdercd  as 
may  be  sufficient  to  make  a poultice  of  the  proper  consistence. 

Here  the  internal  oleaginous  and  external  mucilaginous  parts  being 
all  ground  up  together,  and  their  properties  elicited  by  the  hot  water, 
an  admirable  mixture  is  produced  for  making  an  excellent  and  readily 
made  emollient  poultice. 

The  Linseed  Meal  sold  in  France  has  been  found  adulterated  with 
some  refuse  oil  seed  powder,  mixed  frequently  with  a little  bran,  oat- 
meal, and  almond  powder,  with  the  refuse  of  starch  manufactories,  and 
a little,  often,  rancid  oil. 


Malvaceae,  lirovm.  Mallow  Worts. 

The  Mnlvaccie  form  herbs,  shrubs,  or  troes,  often  with  stellate  pubescence. 
Leaves  alternate,  entiro  or  lobed,  often  crcnutc  or  dentate,  with  stipuhe. 
Calyx  five,  usually  of  5 sepals,  united  together  at  the  base,  valvato  in  (estivation, 
covered  by  an  outer  calyx  orinvoluccl.  Petals  5,  twisted,  their  claws  often  united 
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together  as  well  as  to  the  stamen  tube.  Stamens  numerous,  monadelphous,  or 
united  into  a tube.  Anthers  renifonn,  with  a single  polliniferous  cell.  Ovary 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  carpols,  froo  or  united  with  each  other,  or  with 
the  central  axis.  Styles  equal  in  number  to  the  carpels.  Fruit  either  capsular 
or  baccate,  or  nucamentaceous.  Albumen  usually  small  in  quantity  and  varying 
in  density.  Embryo  curved,  with  fuliaceous,  crumpled  or  twisted  cotyledons. 

From  the  name  this  might  be  supposed  to  be  a European  family,  but  the  species 
abound  in  the  tropics  both  as  trees  and  herbs,  and  diminish  in  number  and  size, 
as  they  approach  the  poles.  The  species  (about  COO  in  number)  are  almost  all 
mucilaginous,  and  yield  tenacious  iibro.  A few  are  employed  as  articles  of  diet 

Malva,  L.  E.  Malva  sylvestbis,  Linn.  Herb  of  Malva  syl- 

vestris,  E.  Common  Mallow.  Monadelphia  Polyandria , Linn. 

The  Mallow  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  by  hedges,  roads,  and 
in  waste  places,  flowering  from  June  to  August.  It  is  the  M 
xryrzurn  of  Dioscorides. 

The  root  is  perennial  and  branched.  The  stem  erect  or  ascending,  branched, 
the  petioles  and  peduncles  hirsute,  leaves  5 to  7 lobed,  plaited  and  with  ser- 
rated margins,  acute,  peduncles  nxillary  crowded  and  erect,  even  after  flower- 
ing. Calyx  usually  surrounded  by  three  narrow  bractcolcs,  and  much  smaller 
than  tile  petals,  which  are  rose-coloured  and  purple-veined,  the  valves  of  the 
carpels  margined,  reticulated  and  rugose  when  ripe. — E.  B.  t.  671. 

Prop.  Common  Mallow,  like  the  round-leaved  and  other  species, 
is  without  odour,  but  has  a mild  mucilaginous  taste,  imparting  this 
property  to  water,  as  this  dissolves  the  mucilage  which  forms  its 
chief  constituent,  with  a small  portion  of  bitter  extractive.  Either 
this  or  M.  roiundifolia  was  employed  as  an  esculent  vegetable  by  the 
Romans. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent.  Its  infusion  sweetened  with  Sugar  may 
form  a useful  drink  in  some  complaints.  The  Decoction  may'  be  simi- 
larly' employed,  either  for  fomentation  or  injection,  or  the  herb  may  be 
formed  into  an  emollient  cataplasm. 

Decoctbm  Mai.va:  comfositum,  L.  Compound  Decoction  of 

Mallow. 

Prep.  Boil  Mallow  dried  3j.  Chamomile  dried  Jft.  in  Aq.  Oj.  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  and  strain.  Use  as  a fomentation,  ifcc.  with  appropriate  additions. 

Altilea  officinalis,  Linn.  Folia.  Radix,  L.  D.  Leaves, 

Root,  E.  Marsh  Mallow.  Monadelphia  Polyand.  Linn. 

This  plant  (Fig.  44)  is  found  in  marshy  situations  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent,  and  is  the  A A&ua  of  Dioscorides, 
the  Guimauve  of  the  French. 

The  root  is  perennial,  tap-shaped,  whitish,  and  the  stems  erect,  soft  and 
hairy.  The  leaves  soft  and  woolly  on  both  sides,  unequally  crenate,  cordato  or 
ovate  in  shape,  the  lower  5 and  the  upper  3 lobed ; peduncles  axillary,  many 
flowered,  much  shortor  than  tho  leaf.  Flowers  of  a pale  bluish-colour.  Calyx 
double,  the  exterior  (v.  4)  involucel,  C to  9 cloft,  the  (8)  interior  6 fid. 
Stamens  (2)  numerous,  filaments  united  into  a tube.  Styles  (1)  numerous, 
united  together  near  the  base.  Carpels  arranged  as  in  Malva.— E.  B.  t.  147. 
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Fig.  46. 


Prop.  Marsh-mallow  roots,  as  usually  seen,  are  whitish,  being  de- 
prived of  their  epidermis  ; otherwise  of  a dirty  yellow  colour,  but 
white  in  the  inside,  long,  fusiform,  fleshy,  and,  like  the  leaves,  with- 
out odour,  but  having  a bland,  mucilaginous,  even  viscous  taste. 

Chcm.  Marsh-mallow  roots  analysed,  yielded  to  Buchner,  Mucilage 
and  Starch  in  large  proportions  ; hence  Iodine  strikes  a blue  colour; 
and  the  Sesquichloride  oi'  Iron  forms  in  the  decoction,  a brown  semi- 
transparent mass  (/>) ; Altheine,  first  discovered  by  M.  Bacon,  and 
since  ascertained  by  M.  Plisson  to  be  identical  with  Asparagin,  is 
crystalline,  without  odour,  and  nearly  tasteless,  soluble  in  water  and 
in  proof  Spirit,  but  insoluble  in  Alcohol  and  Ether. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent,  Emollient.  Used  in  the  form  of  Decoc- 
tion, Syrup,  and  Lozenge. 

Mistura  (Dkcoctum,  D.)  Alth.-e.*:,  E. 

Prep.  Boil  AWuca-root  (and  Herb,  D.)  Jiv.  Raisins  stoned  (or  opened)  jij.  in 
1 Voter  Ov.  (Ovij.  D.)  down  to  OiiJ.  (Ov.  I).)  Strain,  and  when  the  sediment  lias 
subsided,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  for  use. 

A pleasant  Diluent  and  Demulcent,  of  which  a pint  or  two  may  be 
taken  daily. 
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Syrupus  Ar.Tii.ti.T!,  L.  E.  D.  Syrup  of  Marsh-mallow. 

Prep.  Boil  AWtaxperoot  frcsli  and  sliced  Sviij.  (tbB.  D.)  in  Arj.  Oiv.  (lbiv.  D.) 
dowm  to  Oij.  and  express  the  liquor  when  cold.  (Strain,  if.)  Set  aside  for  24 
hours,  that  the  dregs  may  subside.  Then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  add  of  Sugar 
ibijS.  (ibij.  D.)  and  boil  down  to  a proper  consistence. 

D.  f3j.  to  f3iv.  But  chiefly  added  to  mixtures  to  allay  irritation 
of  cough. 

Gossvpium,  E.  The  Hairs  attached  to  the  Seeds  of  Gossypium  lierbar 

ceum  and  other  species  of  the  genus.  Raw  Cotton. 

Cotton  has  been  characteristic  of  India  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  first  distinct  notice  of  it  is  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  i.  v.  6,  where 
its  Sanscrit  name  Karpas  is  translated  green  in  our  Bible.  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias  notice  it,  but  it  was  not  till  the  invasion  of  India  by  Alex- 
ander, that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  plant,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Theophrastus  and  also  in  Pliny.  Europe  is  now  supplied 
chiefly  from  America,  where  two  distinct  species  are  indigenous : 
G.  Barbademe,  yielding  the  Cotton  from  the  United  States,  and 
G.  penivianum  or  acuminatum,  that  which  is  produced  in  South  Ame- 
rica. India  also  has  two  distinct  species,  G.  herbaceum,  or  the  common 
Cotton  of  India,  which  has  spread  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  G.  ar- 
borcum,  or  Tree  Cotton,  which  yields  little  if  any  of  the  cotton  of  com- 
merce (very  distinct  from  the  species  of  Bombax  often  culled  Cotton- 
tree  and  Silk  Cotton-tree). 

The  species  consist  of  large  or  small  shrubs,  and  one  forms  a tree.  All  have  alter- 
nate leaves,  which  arc  more  or  less  palmate  orlobcd,  and  usually  covered,  as  well 
as  the  young  branches,  with  littlo  black  dots,  and  the  nerves  below  have  one  or 
more  glands.  The  calyx  is  double,  the  extcrior(involucel)is  larger  than  the  interior, 
divided  into  three  large  leaflets,  cordate  at  the  base,  entire,  toothed,  or  deeply 
cut  along  the  margin.  The  interior  or  true  calyx  is  one-leafed,  cup-shaped,  and 
with  an  obtusely  quinquilid  margin.  The  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  more 
or  less  yellow7  or  rod,  consisting  of  five  petals  united  at  their  base,  subcordatc, 
Hat  and  spreading.  Stamens  numerous,  filaments  united  below  and  adhering  to 
the  petals,  free  above,  with  small  kidney-shaped  anthers.  Ovary  superior,  oval, 
roundish  or  pointed,  terminated  by  a style,  which  passes  through  the  cylinder 
formed  by  the  stamens,  marked  with  three  or  five  furrows  towards  its  apex,  and 
dividing  into  throe,  sometimes  into  five  stigmas.  The  capsule  is  roundish,  oval, 
or  pointed,  three  to  five  celled,  and  three  to  flvo  valved  at  the  apex,  with 
loculicidal  dehiscence.  Each  coll  contains  from  3 to  7 ovoid  seeds,  from  the 
soed-coats  of  which  arises  the  filamentous  substance,  which  by  its  twisting 
envelopes  the  seeds.  Along  with  this  Cotton  there  is  often  a shorter  covering, 
called  fuze  by  planters. 

Action.  Uses.  Cotton  plants  are  mucilaginous,  and  have  been  used 
as  Demulcents.  The  seeds  yield  Oil,  which  is  sometimes  expressed 
for  burning  in  lamps.  Cattle  are,  however,  often  fed  on  the  seeds, 
which  are  also  sometimes  employed  as  manure  for  Cotton  plants. 
Cotton  wool  is  formed  of  tubular  hairs,  which  in  drying  become  flat- 
tened, and  are  transparent,  without  joints,  and  twisted  like  a cork- 
screw. Under  water,  they  appear  like  distinct,  flat,  narrow  ribands, 
w'ith  occasionally  a transverse  line,  which  indicates  the  cud  of  cells. 
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This  twisted  nature  of  the  Cotton  fibre  is  probably  the  reason  why 
Cotton  cloth  is  not  so  well  fitted  as  linen  for  surgical  dressings.  But 
being  a worse  conductor  of  heat  than  linen,  it  is  well  suited  for  inner 
clothing,  where  the  object  is  to  preserve  uniformity  of  temperature,  as 
it  will  retain  heat,  and  prevent  the  body  being  so  readily  affected  by 
external  heat  or  cold.  At  the  same  time  that  it  condenses  less  free- 
ly than  linen  the  vapour  of  perspiration,  but  absorbs  it  readily  when 
it  has  been  condensed  into  the  form  of  sweat.  For  these  reasons  pro- 
bably, thick  calico  shirts,  &c.  have  been  introduced  into  the  army  for 
the  use  of  soldiers.  Cotton  has  been  long  a popular  application  to 
bums.  Dr.  Anderson  (Ed.  M.  and  S.  Journ.  1828)  directs  it  to  be 
applied  in  thin  layers,  one  over  the  other,  and  retained  by  the  moderate 
pressure  of  a bandage.  Pain  is  allayed,  local  irritation  and  blistering 
diminished  or  prevented,  and  constitutional  disturbance  proportionally 
obviated.  M.  Reynaud  adopted  its  application  in  cases  of  Erysipelas, 
and  M.  Mayor  employs  it  as  a topical  application  with  Calomel  in 
cases  of  Ophthalmia.  (B.  and  F.  Med.  Rev.  xx.  463.) 

B'uttneriace.e.  R.  Brown. 

Thcobroma  Cacao,  or  Cacao-tree,  though  not  officinal,  is  interesting 
in  consequence  of  its  seeds  being  largely  employed  in  diet.  The  tree 
is  a native  of  Mexico,  but  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  remarkable  for  its  large  and  oval,  yellow,  cucumber-like 
capsules,  hanging  from  the  sides  of  the  trunk  and  branches.  These 
are  divided  into  5 cells,  each  filled  with  8 to  10  ovoid  seeds,  piled 
one  upon  another,  and  covered  by  a membranous  and  succulent  aril. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  these  seeds  or  nibs,  which  are  more  or  less 
esteemed.  The  kernels  of  the  seeds  yield  by  pressure  about  one  half 
their  weight  of  a fatty  oil,  commonly  called  Butter  of  Cacao,  at  one 
time  much  lauded  for  its  medical  properties.  The  seeds,  pounded, 
digested,  and  boiled  with  water,  with  the  oil  skimmed  off,  and  sweet- 
ened with  sugar  and  milk,  afford  a wholesome  and  agreeable  beverage. 
The  Cocao  sold  in  the  shops  consists  either  of  the  roasted  kernels  and 
husks,  or  of  the  husks  only,  ground  to  powder  ; it  is  sometimes  made 
from  the  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil  from  the  beans.  “ Much  of 
the  cheap  stuff  sold  under  this  name,  is  very  inferior,  being  made  with 
damaged  nuts  that  have  been  pressed  for  the  oil,  mixed  with  potato- 
flour,  mutton-suet,  &c.”  {Cooley.)  Flake  Cocao  is  Cocao  ground, 
compressed,  and  flaked  by  machinery.  Chocolate  (from  the  Indian 
name  ckocolat)  is  made  by  triturating  in  a heated  mortar  the  roasted 
seeds  without  the  husks,  10  lbs.  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Sugar,  and 
about  1 4 oz.  of  Vanilla,  and  1 oz.  of  Cinnamon  {Cadet)  into  a paste, 
which  is  put  up  in  various  forms.  “ The  mass  of  the  common  Choco- 
late sold  in  England  is  prepared  from  the  cake  left  after  the  expres- 
sion of  the  oil,  and  this  is  frequently  mixed  with  the  roasted  seeds  of 
ground  peas  and  maize,  or  potato-flour,  to  which  a sufficient  quantity 
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of  inferior  brown  sugar,  or  treacle  and  mutton  suet  is  added,  to  make 
it  adhere  together.”  {Cooky.) 

Action.  Uses.  Both  Cocao  and  Chocolate  form  the  basis  of  very 
nourishing  and  agreeable  beverages  (whence  the  name  of  Theobroma, 
or  food  for  the  gods)  devoid  of  the  stimulating  properties  of  Tea  and 
Coffee,  but  apt  to  disagree  with  some  people  and  with  many  Dyspeptics, 
in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  oily  matter  they  contain. 

CiSTiNE/i;,  Dee. 

The  Cistine.-e,  or  Rock  Rose  tribe.,  include  plants,  some  of  which 
used  to  be  officinal  in  consequence  of  yielding  Ladanum,  a fragrant 
resin,  formerly  much  celebrated,  but  now  little  employed.  It  is  pro- 
cured in  the  Levant  from  species  of  Cistus,  such  as  C.  creticus,  C. 
odorifcrus,  &c.,  and  can  only  be  obtained  pure  in  the  situations  where 
it  is  produced.  It  has  a very  agreeable  smell,  from  the  presence  of  a 
volatile  oil.  It  was  formerly  employed  as  a stimulant,  more  recently 
as  an  expectorant,  and  continues  to  be  esteemed  by  the  Turks  as  a 
perfume,  and  used  as  a fumigation. 

Dipterocarpe.e.*  Rlume. 

The  Dipterocarpete,  so  named  from  some  of  the  divisions  of  the 
calyx  being  extended  into  long  wing-like  bodies,  require  to  be  noticed, 
as  one  of  the  species,  Dryobalanops  aromatica,  Goertn.,  D.  ('amphora 
( Colebr .),  has  been  selected,  though  incorrectly,  in  the  D.  P.  as  the 
plant  yielding  the  Camphor  of  European  commerce.  This  kind  is  pro- 
duced by  one  of  the  tribe  of  Laurels,  the  Camphora  officinarum  of  Nees 
v.  Esenbeck  (?;.  Laurinem).  But  the  kind  called  Sumatra  or  Borneo 
Camphor,  as  well  as  Liquid  Camphor,  is  produced  by  the  above  tree, 
which  is  a native  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  On  the  coast  of  the  former 
island  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  trees ; and  the  same  tree,  it  is  said, 
which  yields  the  oil  would  have  produced  the  Camphor,  if  unmolested. 
This  kind  is  not  seen  in  European  commerce,  because  the  Chinese 
give  eighty  or  a hundred  times  more  money  for  it  than  that  for  which 
they  sell  their  own  Camphor.  Specimens  of  both  the  Sumatra  Cam- 
phor and  of  the  Liquid  Camphor  are  in  the  Museum  of  King's  College, 
having  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Marsden. 

Action.  Uses.  The  Liquid  Camphor  or  Oil  might  no  doubt  be  be- 
neficially employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  Cajaputi  oil  and  Grass 
oil.  The  Sumatra  Camphor  does  not  appear  to  be  preferable  to  that 
of  China. 

» Several  other  important  products  are  yielded  by  tho  Dipterocarpeax  as 
Wood-oil,  which  contains  a principle  analogous  to  llalsam  of  Copaiva.  The 
Resin  or  Dammer  of  Shorea  robusta.  Indian  Copal  (sometimes  mixed  with 
Amber  and  sold  ns  such),  which  is  the  Liquid  Varnish  inspissated  of  the  I’inei- 
treo,  or  Vntorin  indica;  of  which  the  fruits  yield  to  boiling  water  tho  esteemed 
and ’valuable  vegetable  Butter  of  Canara. 
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TheacE/E,  MirbeL  Camei.ue.e,  Dec.  : a tribe  of  Ternstr(EMIACE/E. 

The  genus  Tbca  forms  a small  group  of  plants  with  Camellia,  and  is 
remarkable  for  containing  the  plant  or  plants  which  yield  the  different 
kinds  of  Tea  imported  from  China.  The  question  is  still  undecided 
whether  all  the  kinds  of  Tea  are  made  or  can  be  made,  from  the  same 
plant,  by  variations  in  the  process;  or  whether  it  is  preferable  to  have 
different  varieties  or  kinds  of  plant  for  the  distinct  varieties  of  Tea, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Green  and  Black  Teas  ; whether  tiicse  were  ori- 
ginally distinct  species,  or  varieties  owing  to  differences  in  soil,  cli- 
mate, or  culture.  The  author  has  always  been  inclined  to  think  the 
latter  the  more  probable  opinion,  as  fully  detailed  in  his  “Illustr. 
of  Himalayan  Botany,”  p.  107  to  128,  and  in  his  “Productive 
Resources  of  India,”  p.  257  to  311.  Two  plants  are  known  in  the 
gardens:  one  called  Tliea  viridis,  supposed  to  yield  Green  Tea,  in- 
cluding— 1.  Imperial.  2.  Gunpowder.  3.  Hyson.  4.  Yotmg  Hyson. 
5.  Twankay.  This  kind  is  capable  of  withstanding  a greater  degree 
of  cold,  and  survives  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  this  coun- 
try, as  may  be  seen  in  Kew  Gardens.  Green  Teas  we  know  are 
chiefly  produced  in  the  more  northern  districts  of  China.  Some 
are  factitiously  coloured  with  Indigo  and  Sulphate  of  Lime,  and 
Mr.  Warrington  has  ascertained  that  of  the  Green  Teas  of  commerce 
some  are  unglazed,  others  glazed.  The  former  are  of  a yellow-brown 
tint,  tending  on  the  rubbed  parts  to  a blackish  hue  without  a shade  of 
green  or  blue  ; while  the  glazed  are  faced  or  covered  superficially  with 
a powder  consisting  of  Prussian  Blue  and  Sulphate  of  Lime,  or 
Caolin,  with  occasionally  a yellow  or  orange-coloured  vegetable  sub- 
stance. Indigo  with  Gypsum  is  sometimes  used,  as  by  the  China  tea- 
makers  sent  to  Assam.  Even  the  unglazed  have  a little  Sulphate  of 
Lime  attached  to  their  surface,  either  to  act  as  an  absorbent  of  mois- 
ture, or  to  give  the  bloom  characteristic  of  the  green  teas  of  commerce. 
The  Tliea  liohea  appears  distinct  as  a species  from  the  former,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  yield  the  different  kinds  of  Black  Tea,  that  is,  Pekoe, 
Lapsang,  Souchong,  Congou,  Bohea,  &c.,  the  last  being  the  inferior, 
and  the  Pekoes  the  best  kinds  of  Black  Tea.  Plants  collected  in 
Chusan  are  somewhat  intermediate  in  character.  That  growing  wild 
in  Assam  is  considered  by  some  botanists  to  be  another  distinct 
species  of  Tliea  or  of  Camellia.  But  the  information  is  too  defective 
for  any  decisive  opinion  to  be  formed.  If  we  compare  the  recent  ana- 
lyses* of  Green  and  of  Black  Tea,  it  would  appear  that  a less  degree 
of  heat  and  younger  leaves  being  employed,  would  explain  some  of  the 
differences  between  Green  and  Black  Tea. 

Some  Tea  has  been  manufactured  in  the  Government  Nurseries  in 
Kemaon  from  plants  grown  from  China  seed,  which  has  been  pro- 

• As  that  of  Mulder,  v.  Pereira,  Treatise  on  Pood  and  Diet,  p.  3P4. 
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nounced  of  the  finest  quality  hy  the  best  judges,  and  compared  with 
the  Oolong  Teas  of  the  Ankoy  district.  Some  prepared  in  August, 
1845,  in  the  Tea  Nursery  in  the  Deyra  Doon,  has  also  been  pro- 
nounced of  fine  quality,  and  compared  with  Orange  Pekoe. 

The  properties  of  Tea  depend  chiefly  on  the  presence  of  Tannin,  of 
a Volatile  Oil,  and  of  a principle  called  Theine  (C8  Hs  N2  02),  which 
has  been  found  to  he  identical  with  Caffeine , and  is  a salifiable  base. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  white  silky  needles,  has. a mild  bitter  taste, 
is  soluble  in  hot,  hut  sparingly  so  in  cold  water  and  Alcohol.  With 
S'  and  Id  Cl'  it  forms  crystalline  compounds,  and  is  supposed  to  exist 
in  Tea  in  combination  with  Tannic  Acid.  The  quantity  of  Tannin  is 
stated  by  Brande,  and  as  appears  by  the  taste,  and  in  the  analyses  of 
Mulder,  to  be  greater  in  Green  than  in  Black  Tea.  Sir  H.  Davy  and 
others  have  stated  that  Black  Tea  contains  the  largest  proportion  of 
Tannin.  The  volatile  Oil  is  in  larger  quantity  in  the  Green  than  in 
the  Black  Tea. 

Tea  is  well  known  for  its  astringent  and  moderately  excitant  pro- 
perties, chiefly  affecting  the  nervous  system,  producing  some  degree  of 
exhilaration,  and  of  refreshment  after  fatigue.  Its  effects  are  well  seen 
in  the  wakefulness  produced,  especially  by  Green  Tea,  in  those  unac- 
customed to  its  use.  But  it  is  thought  by  some  to  act  as  a sedative  on 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels ; or,  as  Dr.  Billing  explains  it.  Tea  and 
Coffee  are  sedatives,  and  relieve  the  stupor  produced  by  stimulants,  or 
the  drowsiness  of  fatigue,  or  other  plethora,  only  by  counteracting  the 
plethoric  state  of  the  brain  induced  by  the  continued  stimulation  of 
action, — thus  merely  restoring  the  brain  to  its  normal  state.  Liebig 
(Anim.  Chem.  p.  17.9)  has  suggested  that  Tlieinc , as  an  ingredient  of 
diet,  may  be  useful  in  contributing  to  the  formation  of  Taurine,  a com- 
pound peculiar  to  Bile.  Besides  being  useful  as  a diluent,  it  may  often 
be  prescribed  as  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  beverage;  in  some  cases, 
especially  when  made  strong,  acting  as  an  excitant,  and  at  other  times 
producing  sedative  and  calming  effects. 


Aurantiace.e,  Correa.  Aurantia  vera,  Jussieu. 

Trees  or  shrubs  usually  conspicuous  for  their  beauty,  and  for  having  trans- 
parent receptacles  of  volatile  oil  immersed  in  their  surface,  commonly  smooth, 
with  the  axillary  branches  often  changed  into  straight  and  hooked  spines. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  articulated  with  the  petiole,  unequally  or  simply  pin- 
nate with  one  or  many  pairs,  but  sometimes  the  terminal  leaflet  is  only  pro- 
duced. The  petiole  winged  : sometimes  the  terminal  leaflet  being  abortive, 
the  dilated  petiole  supplies  its  place.  Flowers  regular,  axillary  or  terminal, 
aolitary,  corymbose  or  in  racemes,  usually  white  or  greenish  yellow.  The  calyx 
is  free,  short,  cup  or  bell  shaped,  4 or  6-lid.  Petals  3,  4 or  5,  inserted  into  the 
base  of  a shortly  stalked  torus,  which  is  more  rarely  formed  into  a hypogynous 
disk,  free  or  connected  at  their  baso,  subimbricate  in  (estivation.  Stamens  equal 
to,  double,  or  some  multiple  of  the  number  of  petals ; filaments  free,  or  united 
into  one  or  several  bundles.  Ovary  6 or  many-celled.  Style  1 ; crowned  by  a 
oapitato  stigma.  Fruit  dry  or  pulpy,  with  a thick  valveless  rind,  two  or  many 
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celled,  often  by  abortion  one  celled,  cells  usually  single  seeded,  seldom  many 
seeded,  filled  with  mucilage  in  vesicular  cells.  Seeds  pendulous  or  nearly 
horizontal,  marked  with  a longitudinal,  branching  raphe.  Chalaza  distinct. 
Embryo  straight,  without  albumen.  Cotyledons  usually  largo  and  thick,  a 
retracted  superior  radicle  near  the  hilum,  and  the  plumule  conspicuous.  Fig.  47. 

The  Aurantiacero  are  allied  on  one  hand  to  Moliaceio,  and  on  the  other  to 
Xanthoxylero,  once  a tribe  of  Rutaccaj,  and  to  Amyride®,  a tribe  of  Terebinthace®. 
They  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  wit  h a few  species  in  Madagascar.  Limoni  a 
Laureola  is  alone  found  in  cold  situations  in  the  Himalayas;  but  many  are  culti- 
vated in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A fragrant  volatile  oil  abounds  in  many  parts, 
with  a bitter  principle  in  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  an  acid  or  saccharine  juice  in 
the  fruit-  Several  species  of  the  gonus  Citrus  are  officinal. 


Citrus,  Linn.  Polyadelphia  Polyandria , Linn. 

Flowers  frequently  with  a quinary  proportion  of  parts.  Calyx  urceolato, 
3 to  5 cleft.  Petals  5 to  8,  or  only  4.  Stamens  20  to  60,  their  filaments  com- 
pressed aud  more  or  less  united  at  the  base  into  several  bundles,  often  4 or  5 of 
them  free.  Anthers  oblong.  Stylo  round,  crowned  by  a hemispherical  stigma. 
Fruit  baccate,  7 — 12  celled.  Seeds  4 to  8 in  each  cell,  with  numerous  separate 
small  bags  of  pulp.  Seeds  without  albumen,  seed-coat  membranous,  marked  ox- 
temally  with  the  raphe  and  internally  with  the  chalaza.  Auricles  of  cotyledons 
very  short.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  axillary  spines.  Leaves  compound,  but  often 
reduced  to  a single  terminal  leaflet  which  is  jointed  with  the  petiole,  and  often 
winged,  v.  Fig.  47. 

Aura  nth  Cortex,  L.  E.  Fnictfts  Cortex  (Tunica,  D.)  exterior,  L. 

Rind  of  the  Fruit  of  the  Bitter  Orange,  E.  Aurantii  Aqua,  E. 

Distilled  Water  of  the  Flowers.  Orange  Flower  Water,  E. 

Aurantii  Oi,kum,  E.  Volatile  Oil  of  the  Flowers.  Neroli 

Oil,  E.  Citrus  vulgaris,  Risso.  L.  E.  Seville  or  Bitter  Orange. 

This,  which  is  called  Citrus  Bigaradia  by  Duhamel,  and  also  by 
Risso  in  his  work  on  Oranges,  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Arabs  ; because  all  the  old  established  groves  of  Spain,  as  those  at 
Seville,  planted  by  the  Moors,  are  of  the  Bitter  Orange  ( Macfadycn ). 

The  tree  is  erect  in  habit,  smaller  than  that  of  the  Sweet  Orange,  but  the 
flowers  more  fragrant.  The  branches  aro  spiny.  Leaves  elliptical,  acuminate, 
slightly  toothed.  Petioles  more  or  less  winged.  Flowors  large  white.  Fruit 
uneven,  more  or  Icbh  round,  of  a dark  orange  colour ; rind  with  concave  vesicles 
of  oil ; pulp  acid  and  bitter. — Risso. 

Aurantii  Cortex,  L.  E.  D.  Rind  of  the  Bitter  Orange. 

The  Rind  of  the  Seville  Orange  is  officinal,  because  it  is  more  bitter 
than  that  of  the  Sweet  Orange,  with  at  the  same  time  a considerable  de- 
gree of  aroma  from  the  presence  of  volatile  oil.  But  as  the  outer  part 
alone  possesses  these  properties,  the  white  inner  part  should  be  removed 
when  it  is  used  officinally  for  the  following  preparations,  either  in  its 
fresh  state,  or  when  intended  to  be  dried.  In  the  D.  P.,  however,  both 
the  Sweet  and  Bitter  kinds  are  included  under  the  head  of  Citrus 
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Aumntium.  In  the  L.  P.  the  term  A urantium  is  applied  first  to  C. 
Aurantium,  but  Aurantii  Cortex  is  then  referred  to  C.  vulgaris. 

Confectio  Aurantii,  L.  Conserva,  E.  Confection  of  Orange 
Peel. 

Prep.  Rub  up  in  a stone  mortar  with  a wooden  pestle  fresh  rasped  Orange 
Peel  Ibj.  (tile  outer  rind  of  Bitter  Oranges  beat  into  a pulp,  E.)  add  Sugar  foiij. 
(White  Sugar  thrice  their  weight,  E.)  Pound  till  incorporated. 

Action.  Uses.  Stomachic.  An  agreeable  vehicle  for  prescribing 
tonic  or  purgative  powders. 

Svrupus  Aurantii,  L.  E.  D.  Syrup  of  Orange  Peel. 

Prep.  Macerate  fresh  Orange  Peel  (hitter,  E.)  JijS.  (sviij.  D.)  in  boiling  Ag. 
Oj.  (by  measure  Ibvj.  D.)  in  a lightly  covered  vessel  for  12  hours.  Pour  oil'  the 
liquor  and  Alter,  then  add  Sugar  (pure,  E.)  IbiiJ.  (xivft.  D.)  (dissolve  with  heat, 
E.)  and  make  a syrup. 

Action.  Uses.  An  agreeable  stomachic,  useful  as  an  addition  either 
to  disagreeable  or  to  tasteless  draughts. 

Infusum  Aurantii  (E.)  Compositum,  L.  D.  Compound  Infusion 
of  Orange  Peel. 

Prep.  Maccrato  for  ( of  an  hour  in  a lightly  covered  vessel  dried  Orange  Peel 
jS.  (Sij.  D.)  fresh  Lemon  Peel  Jij.  (5 j.  D.)  bruised  Cloves  5j.  (56.  D.)  boiling  Ag. 
dest.  Oj.  (tb6.  by  measure,  D.)  Strain  (through  linen  or  calico,  E.). 

Action.  Uses.  Warm  Tonic.  Excellent  vehicle  for  either  acid, 
alkaline,  or  saline  medicines,  in  doses  of  fjifi.  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

Tinctuiia  Aurantii,  L.  E.  Tincture  of  Orange  Peel. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  (V,  E.)  days  dried  (bitter,  E.)  Orange  Peel  Jiijfi.  in 
Proof  Spirit  Oij.  Strain.  (Express  strongly  and  filter.  Or  this  tincture  may 
be  prepared  by  percolation,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic  adjunct  to  draughts  and  mixtures,  in  doses  of 
f3j. — f3iv. 

Aurantii  Oleuiu,  L.  E.  Oleum  e Floribus  destillatum.  Volatile 
Oil  of  the  Flowers,  E.  Oil  of  Orange  Flowers.  Oil  of  Neroli. 
In  the  list  of  Mat.  Med.  L.  E.  P. 

A V olatile  Oil  being  secreted  in  the  flowers  and  other  parts  of  both 
kinds  of  Oranges,  is  separated  by  distilling  them  with  water.  This  is 
well  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Neroli.  It  has  a sweet  aromatic 
odour  different  from  that  of  the  flower,  and  appears  to  Soubeiran  to  be 
a modification  of  the  natural  essential  oil.  Neroli  contains  a solid 
crystallizable  oil,  which  has  been  called  A tirade  by  Plisson,  who  dis- 
covered it.  The  Neroli  obtained  from  the  Bitter  Orange  is  finer  than 
that  obtained  from  the  Sweet  Orange.  But  essential  Oil,  known 
as  Oil  of  Orange,  is  also  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Orange,  and  also  by  expression  of  the  grated  rind. 
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Aqua  Florum  Aurantii,  L.  Aurantii  Aqua,  E.  Orange 

Flower  Water. 

Prep.  Take  Orange  Flowers  ibx.  Proof  Spirit  fjvij.  Aq.  Cij.  Distil  a gallon. 
(In  the  list  of  Mat.  Med.  of  the  E.  P.) 

Procured  by  the  same  process  as  that  by  which  the  Essential  Oil  is 
obtained,  particularly  in  Italy  and  France.  Besides  Essential  Oil,  it 
also  contains  some  Acetic'.  It  may  be  prepared  extemporaneously 
by  agitating  some  of  the  Volatile  Oil  with  distilled  water,  and  then 
filtering.  But  it  is  usually  imported. 

Mr.  Squire  (Br.  An.  of  Med.  i.  p.  15)  discovered  that  Orange 
Flower  Water,  which  is  imported  from  France  in  vessels  of  lead  or 
Copper  soldered  with  lead,  contains  some  of  the  latter  metal.  This  may 
be  detected  on  the  addition  of  a soluble  Iodide,  golden-coloured  crys- 
tals of  Iodide  of  Lead  being  deposited.  He  recommends  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  water  by  the  immersion  of  a piece  of  Zinc  wire,  and  then 
testing  with  Iodide  of  Potassium.  The  E.  P.  gives  as  its  characteristics 
— “Nearly  colourless;  unaffected  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.”  If 
either  metal  is  present,  a blackish-coloured  precipitate  of  Lead  or 
Copper  will  be  produced. 

Action.  Uses.  The  Essential  Oil  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic. 
Orange-flower  water  is  considered  in  France  to  be  possessed  of  ano- 
dyne and  antispasmodic  properties,  and  is  in  constant  use  in  doses  of 
f.tj. — f^ij.  in  nervous  and  hysterical  cases. 

Aurantium.  Fructus,  L.  Aurantii  Flores,  L.  Aurantii 

Oleum  ; Oleum  e Floribus  destillatum,  L.  Volatile  Oil  of  the 

Flowers,  Neroli  Oil.  E.  Aurantii  Aqua  ; Orange  Flower 

Water,  E.  Frucths  succus  et  tunica  exterior.  Flores.  Folia,  D. 

Citrus  Aurantium,  liisso.  The  Common  or  Sweet  Orange. 

Like  the  Lemon,  this  is  a native  of  India,  being  found  in  the  forests 
on  the  borders  of  Silhct,  and  also  on  the  Nielgherrics,  perhaps  also  in 
China.  The  Sanscrit  Nagrumja  and  the  Arabic  Narunj  are  no  doubt 
the  European  names  of  Naranja  (Spanish),  Aranda  (Italian),  whence 
we  have  A urantium  and  Orange.  The  Orange  is  not  mentioned  either 
by  the  ancients  or  the  Arabian  medical  authors.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  after  the  middle  ages. 

The  Orange-tree  attains  a height  of  16  or  20  feot,  and  hears  great  abundance 
of  fmit.  It  is  remarkable,  as  well  as  others  of  the  genus,  for  bearing  the  fruit  at 
all  ages  at  the  same  time  with  the  flowers.  Though  a native  of  India,  it  docs  not 
ripen  its  fruit  there  until  the  winter,  and  lienee  has  been  ablo  to  travel  so  much 
further  north  than  others  of  its  compatriots.  Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate-oblong, 
acute ; margins  usually  finely  toothed ; petioles  margined,  sometimes  winged. 
Petals  5,  white.  Stamens  about  20,  5 of  them  often  distinct  ami  appressed 
against  the  stigma,  tlio  remainder  in  5 bundles  alternating  witli  them.  Eruit 
globose,  rind  thin,  with  convex  oil  vesicles,  adhering  loosely  to  the  pulp,  which 
is  sweet. 

Oranges  are  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  the  Azores, 
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whence  they  are  largely  imported  into  this  country.  The  parts  which 
are  officinal  are  the  flowers,  L.  D.,  and  their  essence,  L.,  also  called 
Neroli  Oil  and  distilled  water,  E.  Juice  of  the  Fruit  and  Leaves,  D. 

Aurantii  Folia.  Leaves  of  the  Orange  are  officinal  in  the  D.  P.  on 
account  of  their  bitterness  and  the  aromatic  properties  of  the  essential 
oil  stored  up  in  the  vesicles  with  which  their  substance  is  studded. 
This  essential  oil  may  be  obtained  by  distillation,  as  also  a distilled 
water.  Or  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  may  be  employed  as  a bitter  and 
aromatic  excitant  and  diaphoretic. 

Aurantii  Frudus.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Orange  is  well  known  for 
its  extremely  agreeable  and  refreshing  juiciness,  whence  it  is  so  much 
esteemed  as  a fruit  even  for  the  sick,  and  as  a refrigerant.  When  of 
a small  size,  the  fruit  which  falls  off  is  dried,  cud  forms  the  A uraniii 
baccee  or  Cttraqoa  Oranges,  so  called  from  being  employed  in  flavouring 
Curaejoa.  The  smaller  ones  are  smoothed,  and  used  for  making  issues. 
The  rind  or  peel  of  the  fruit  is  sometimes  substituted  for  that  of  the 
Bitter  Orange,  as  are  also  the  flowers  and  their  essential  oil,  also  the  oil 
expressed  from  the  grated  rind,  likewise  Orange  flower  water;  all  being 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  produced  from  the  Bitter  Orange. 

Citrus  Limetta,  Itisso.  var.  Bergamium.  Bergamii  Oleum,  L. 

Oil  or  Essence  of  Bergamot.  Oleum  e fructus  cortice  destillatum,  E. 

Bergamot.®  Oleum,  E.  Volatile  Oil  of  the  rind  of  the  Fruit,  E. 

Fr.  Limette  et  Bergamotte. 

This  is  the  species  which  yields  Oil  of  Bergamot.  It  appears  to  be- 
long to  the  same  species  as  the  Citrus  acida  of  Roxburgh,  as  this  com- 
prehends under  it  varieties  of  the  sour  Limes  as  well  as  the  sweet 
Limes  found  in  India.  Latterly  Risso  and  Poiteau  have  separated 
the  C.  Limetta  from  the  C.  Bergamia. 

The  leaves  of  the  latter  are  oblong,  more  or  less  elongated,  acute  or  obtuse, 
under  side  somewhat  pale.  Petiole  more  or  less  winged  and  margined.  Flowers 
usually  small,  white.  Fruit  pale  yellow,  pyriform  or  depressed : rind  with  con- 
cave vesicles  of  oil : pulp  more  or  less  acid. — Wight  and  Amott,  Prod.  p.  96. 

Bergamot  is  the  Volatile  Oil  of  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  the  above 
variety,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nice.  Raybaud  states  that  100  fruits  yield 
2L  ounces  of  the  oil  by  expression,  which  has  a density  of  0’88,  is  of 
a "pale  yellow  colour,  and  very  fragrant.  It  differs  from  the  other 
volatile  oils  of  this  genus  in  containing  Oxygen.  It  is  believed  to  con- 
tain a mixture  of  oils,  having  the  composition  of  Citrcne  (p.  298)  with 
a Hydrate  of  such  an  oil,  and  an  oxygenated  oil  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  {Liebig.)  From  its  agreeable  fragrance,  it  has  been 
much  employed  by  perfumers,  and  has  lately  been  made  officinal  in 
the  L.  and  E.  P.  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  agreeable  addition 
to  mixtures  and  unguents.  It  may  be  substituted  for  the  Oil  of  Le- 
mons, or  this  may  be  used  instead  of  that. 
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Citrus  Medica,  Itisso.  The  Citron.  Fr.  Cedrat.  Fructus  succus, 
tunica  exterior  et  cjus  Oleum,  D.  Limones,  E.  The  Lemon  is 
probably  intended  by  both  Colleges. 

Citrus  Medica  of  botanists  is  the  Citron,  distinguished  by  its  large 
ovoid  fruit,  with  extremely  thick  rind  and  proportionately  small  quantity 
of  acid  juice.  The  name  is  erroneously  adduced  if  intended  to  indicate 
the  Lemon.  Of  the  Citron  Dr.  Roxburgh  states,  that  there  are  three 
varieties  or  species  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  reared  from  seeds 
obtained  from  the  Garrow  Hills,  where  they  are  found  indigenous  in 
the  forests.  The  author  has  also  found  in  the  forests  of  the  Deyra 
Valley,  in  30°  N.  lat,  apparently  wild  specimens  of  the  Citron.  It  is 
the  Atruj  of  the  Arabs,  who  quote  from  Dioscorides  the  description 
of  (ftnXat  fmiixsy  of  Theoph.),  Medica  Mala  or  Median  Apples- 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  species  of  Citrus  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  that  probably  mentioned  in  the  Bible  by  the  name 
Tappuach,  translated  Apple  in  the  English  version.  The  rind  is  thick 
and  spongy  internally,  tuberculated  externally,  and  covered  with  nu- 
merous dots  filled  with  essential  oil  (/mile  de  cedrat).  Its  pulp  is  less 
acid  and  juicy  than  that  of  the  Lemon.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  pre- 
served, and  its  essential  oil  separated ; the  juice  may  be  employed  for 
the  same  purposes  as  that  of  the  Lemon. 

Limones,  L.  E.  D.  Fructus,  L.  Fruit.  Lemons  (and  Limes),  E. 
v.  Citrus  Medica,  D.  Limonum  Cortex.  Fructus  Cortex 
exterior,  L.  Lemon  Peel.  Limonum  Oleum.  Oleum  e 
Fructus  Cortice  cxteriori  destillatum,  L.  Oil  of  Lemons.  Limo- 
num Succus,  L.  Lemon  Juice.  Citrus  Limonum,  Hisso. 
Lemon.  Fr.  Citron  ou  Limon. 

Lemons  were  unknown  to  the  ancients  and  also  to  the  Arabs, 
though  noticed  in  Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica  by  the  names 
Iaxihoo  and  Neemboo,  and  stated  to  be  natives  of  India,  where  they  are 
indigenous,  and  known  by  nearly  the  same  names.  The  author  has 
found  the  tree  apparently  wild  in  the  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayan 
mountains.  The  annexed  figure  (47)  is  from  one  of  these  plants.  Le- 
mons are  not  the  produce  of  the  Citrus  Medica,  as  seems  to  be  implied 
in  the  D.  P.  Limes  are  produced  by  a distinct  species,  Citrus  acida. 

They  fonn  shrubs  of  from  10  to  15  feet  In  height,  much  branched,  with  stiff 
awl-shaped  thorns.  Leaves  oval,  oblong-oval ; margin  sorrulate,  or  slightly 
toothed ; petioles  with  a narrow  leafy  border,  or  simplv  margined.  Flowers 
with  5,  sometimes  4 petals.  Stamens  20  to  30,  in  4 or  5 bundles.  Fruit  of  a 
light  yellow  colour  when  quite  ripe,  ovoid  in  shape,  with  a more  or  less  nipple- 
like  knob  at  the  apex.  Rind  thin  with  numerous  vesicles  of  oil,  adhering  closely 
to  the  pulp,  which  is  very  acid. 

Though  Lemons  are  originally  natives  of  India,  they  are  now  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Azores, 
each  being  separately  rolled  up  in  paper.  The  best  plan  “ consists  in 
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Fig.  47. 


packing  them  with  newly  slaked  lime  in  bottles  or  earthem-ware  jars, 
the  mouths  of  which  are  seemed  with  corks  and  wax.”  (c.) 

Limonum  Cortex.  Lemon  Peel  is  of  a light  yellow  colour,  hut  be- 
comes of  a brownish  hue  when  dried.  It  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  from 
containing  some  Bitter  Extractive  which  is  insoluble  in  Ether,  but  so- 
luble in  Alcohol;  and  abundance  of  fragrant  Volatile  Oil  stored  up  in 
the  numerous  vesicles  with  which  the  rind  is  studded.  It  forms  an 
agreeable  addition  to  different  tinctures  and  infusions,  and  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  Inf.  Aumntii  Compositum,  and  Inf.  Gentianai  Composi- 
tum, L. 

Limonum  Oleum.  Oil  of  Lemons.  This,  like  the  Oil  of  Orange, 
may  be  obtained  either  by  distillation,  or  by  simple  expression  of  the 
finely  grated  rind.  The  latter  is  of  the  finest  quality,  of  a light  colour, 
and  fine  lemon  odour,  warm  penetrating  taste.  Sp.  Or.  0-84  8 to  0'85 
and  higher,  boils  at  from  330°  to  353°,  being  a mixture  of  two  oils, 
which  rnay  be  separated  by  distillation  to  a certain  extent.  One  of 
them,  Citrene,  has  the  Sp.  Gr.  0'847,  and  boils  at  330°;  the  other, 
Citrelene,  has  the  Sp.  Or.  0 88,  and  boils  at  345°  to  353°.  (Liebig, 
in  Turner's  Chem.)  Both  these  and  the  Oil  of  Lemons  have  the  com- 
position of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  are  probably  composed  of  CJ0  Hs. 
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They  arc  therefore,  when  pure,  true  Hydrocarbons.  Oil  of  Lemon 
absorbs  Oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Acted  on  by 
Hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  two  compounds,  one  a liquid,  the  other  an 
artificial  Camphor  composed  of  C1()  Hs+H  Cl.  The  Oils  of  Oranges 
and  of  the  Citron  are  identical  in  composition  with  Oil  of  Lemons. 

Limonum  Succus.  Lemon  Juice  is  obtained  by  subjecting  the 
pulp,  freed  of  its  rind  and  seeds,  to  pressure,  cither  on  a large  scale,  or 
for  ordinary  purposes.  It  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a few  days  in  a cool 
place,  and  then  decanted  and  filtered.  It  however  remains  a little 
turbid,  is  sharply  acid,  with  an  agreeable  flavour  and  a little  of  the 
odour  of  the  Lemon.  It  consists  of  Citric  acid  (about  1*77  per  cent.) 
dissolved  in  water  with  mucilage  and  extractive.  It  is  apt  to  undergo 
decomposition,  but  with  care  may  be  preserved  for  a considerable  time, 
as  by  corking  up  in  full  bottles  the  above  juice,  or  pouring  a layer  of 
almond  oil  above  it  ; some  subject  it  to  a slight  ebullition,  or  concen- 
trate by  freezing  : “ The  British  navy  is  supplied  with  it  from  Sicily, 
preserved  by  the  addition  of  -fc  of  strong  brandy  ; druggists  in  this 
country  preserve  it  by  adding  about  a,  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  filter 
off  the  mucilage  which  separates.”  (c  ) A substitute  may  be  formed 
for  it  by  dissolving  3xjft.  of  Cit  in  Aq.  dest.  Oj.,  and  flavouring  with 
the  smallest  quantity  of  Oil  of  Lemons.  {Phillips.) 

Action.  Uses.  Refrigerant,  Antalkaline,  Antiscorbutic.  Diluted 
with  water,  it  forms  a refreshing  drink  in  hot  climates,  or  in  febrile 
and  inflammatory  complaints,  made  more  agreeable  with  sugar,  in  the 
well-known  form  of  Lemonade,  or  added  to  barley,  rice  water,  &c.  It 
is  much  employed  in  making  effervescing  draughts;  in  imitation  of 
which  Effervescing  Lemonade  is  prepared  by  the  soda-water  manufac- 
turers. The  Citrates  and  Tartrates  are  converted  into  Carbonates  in 
passing  through  the  system,  and  will  produce  an  alkaline  reaction  on 
the  urine.  Antiscorbutic  : hence  about  Jj.  nr  ^ij.  are  distributed  to 
seamen  in  long  voyages  as  a preventive,  but  fjiv.— fjvj.  for  the  cure 
of  Scurvy,  or  Citric  acid  is  substituted  for  it. 

Artificial  Union  Juice,  may  be  made  by  dissolving  Citric' or  Tar' 
jiifs.  Gum  3ft.  Fresh  Lemon-juice  3vj.  fine  Sugar  yij . Aq.  ferv.  Oij. 
Allow  it  to  cool,  and  strain. 

Lemonade.  Macerate  2 Lemons  sliced  and  Sugar  Jij.  in  Aq.fcrv. 
Oj.  till  cool,  and  strain. 

Aerated  or  Effervescing  Lemonade.  Mix  Water  Oj.  charged  with  five 
times  its  volume  of  Carl,'  gas  with  Syrup  of  Lemons  fjjij. 

Sviiupus  (Limonis,  D.)  Limonum,  L.  E.  Syrup  of  Lemons. 

Prep,  lake  fresh.  ZenumJiticeOj.  (lbij.  by  measure,  D.)  having  allowed  the 
impurities  to  subside  (subject  it  to  the  heat  of  boiling  Aq.  for  1 of  an  hour 
ami  pass  through  a sieve,  D.)  dissolve  in  it  with  aid  of  gentle  heat  Suyar  tbijfe. 
(3lviij.  D.)  Set  it  aside  for  24  hours  and  pour  oil'  the  clear  liquor. 

Action.  Uses.  An  agreeable  addition  to  diluent  drinks  or  to 
draughts,  in  doses  of  f5j.  to  fjiv. 
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Acidum  Citricum,  L.  E.  D.  Citric  Acid.  Concrete  Acid  of  Lemons. 

F.  Acide  Citrique.  G.  Citronensaiire. 

Citric  Acid  is  that  which  gives  the  sour  taste  to  the  juice  of  the 
Lemon  and  Lime,  and  has  been  so  named  from  Citrus.  It  is  also 
contained  in  the  juice  of  some  other  fruits,  as  in  acid  Grapes,  in 
Tamarinds,  in  the  Gooseberry,  Red  Currant,  Cranberry,  Bird-Cherry, 
usually  mixed  with  some  Malic  acid,  sometimes  combined  with  Pot- 
ash or  with  Lime.  In  the  juice  of  Lemons  and  Limes  it  is  in  a free 
state,  mixed  only  with  mucilage  and  similar  vegetable  impurities, 
which  prevent  its  crystallizing.  It  was  first  separated  from  these  and 
obtained  in  a solid  form  by  Scheele  in  1781.  To  separate  the  Citric 
acid  from  the  admixtures,  Lime  is  presented  to  it,  with  which  it  com- 
bines, and  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  Citrate  of  Lime.  This  is 
separated  and  decomposed  with  diluted  Sulphuric  acid,  when  an  inso- 
luble Sulphate  of  Lime  is  formed,  and  the  Citric  acid  becomes  dis- 
solved. Lemon  Juice  is  sometimes  imported  instead  of  the  Lemons, 
and  the  acid  often  in  the  form  of  Citrate  of  Lime. 

Prep.  E.  D.  Take  of  Lemon  Juice  Oiv.  and  gradually  add  to  it  made  hot,  Pre- 
pared Chalk  3ivfe.  (or  a sufficiency,  E.  D.)  and  mix.  Set  by,  that  the  powder  may 
subside  ; (Carl/  escapes  and  insoluble  Citrate  of  Lime  subsides,  whilst  most  of 
the  mucilage  remains  in  solution ;)  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor.  Wash  the 
Citrate  of  Lime  frequently  with  wann  water.  (To  get  rid  of  the  mucilage  and 
other  impurities.)  Then  pour  upon  it  DU.  Sul'  f^xxvijfe  (8  times  the  weight  of 
the  Chalk  employed,  D.)  with  Aq.  dest.  Oij.  and  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
(The  S'  decomposes  the  Citrate,  forms  an  insoluble  Sulphate  of  Lime,  and  the 
Citric  acid  becomes  dissolved.)  Press  the  liquor  strongly  through  linen,  and 
strain  it ; evaporate  the  strained  liquor  with  a gentle  heat,  and  set  it  by,  that 
crystals  may  be  formed.  (These  crystals  are  of  a dull  brownish  colour,  and  are 
to  be  rendered  colourless  only  by  a repetition  of  the  last  process,  and  therefore) 
Dissolve  the  crystals,  that  they  may  be  puro,  again  and  a third  time  in  water, 
and  strain  the  solution  as  often  ; boil  down  and  set  it  aside. 

The  E.  C.  in  their  corrected  edition  order  f^xxxvj.  of  their  diluted  Sul- 
phuric acid.  Dr.  C.  says,  in  the  proportion  of  nine  parts  of  the  concentrated 
acid  for  every  ten  parts  of  Chalk  used.  They  also  direct  the  juice  to  be  boiled  in 
the  first  instance,  then  set  to  rest  and  boiled  again,  before  the  Chalk  is  added. 
“ It  has  been  found  of  service  for  the  subsequent  purification  of  the  acid  to  com- 
mence by  clarifying  the  juice  with  Albumen.”  To  ascertain  that  there  is 
neither  Sul'  nor  Citrate  of  Lime  in  excess  “ Try  whether  a small  portion  of  the 
liquid,  when  filtered,  gives  with  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Baryta  a precipitate 
almost  entirely  soluble  in  Nitric  acid;  and  if  the  precipitate  is  not  nearly  all 
soluble,  add  a little  Citrate  of  Lime  to  the  whole  liquor  till  it  stands  this  test  ” 
Excess  of  Citrate  is  of  course  to  be  decomposed  by  an  addition  of  Sulph'. 
The  liquor  and  washings  being  concentrated  to  the  density  of  1130,  the  product 
is  removed  into  shallow  (leaden)  vessols  and  evaporated  until  a pellicle  begins 
to  form.  By  a repetition  of  the  process,  the  solution  and  crystals  lose  their 
colour.  Berzelius  recommends  the  addition  of  a little  Nitric  acid  in  the  last 
step  of  the  boiling. 

Citric  acid  (C4  H3  05  or  (C12  IIS  0,  x Liebig)— Cit')  is  colourless 
and  transparent,  without  odour,  of  a strong  but  agreeable  acid  taste, 
crystallizes  in  transparent  short  rhomboidal  prisms  terminated  by  four 
planes,  apt  to  become  moist  in  damp  air,  soluble  in  three-fourths  of 
cold  and  half  its  weight  of  hot  water.  The  solution  spoils  when  it  has 
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been  some  time  kept,  becoming  ropy  from  spontaneous  decomposition. 
Cit'  is  also  soluble  in  Alcohol.  When  heated  with  Sul',  it  is  resolved 
into  Carbonic  oxide,  Carb',  Ac',  and  water.  Nit'  converts  it  into 
Oxalic',  and  when  melted  with  caustic  Potash,  Ox',  Ac',  and  water 
are  produced.  It  is  fused  in  its  own  water  of  crystallization,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  is  decomposed.  When  obtained  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, it  crystallizes  with  5 Eq.  of  water,  two  of  which  are  water 
of  crystallization  ; but  when  deposited  from  a solution  cooled  from 
212°|  the  crystals  contain  only  4 Eq.  Aq.  three  of  which  are  basic,  and 
1 Eq.  water  of  crystallization.  The  effects  of  heat  on  Citric'  have  been 
studied  by  several  chemists.  The  decompositions  according  to  Liebig 
{Turn.  Client.  1005)  have  been  cleared  up  by  Crasso.  “Crystallized 
Citric'  when  exposed  to  heat,  exhibits  four  stages  of  decomposition. 
During  the  first,  the  water  of  crystallization  alone  is  given  off,  and 
the  residue  contains  unaltered  Cit'.  The  second  stage  is  characterized 
by  white  vapours,  and  the  production  of  Acetone,  Carb.  oxide,  and 
Carb',  while  the  residue  consists  of  Hydrated  Aconitic  acid,  which  is 
therefore  the  true  Pyrocitric'.  In  the  third  stage,  the  Aconitic',  not 
being  volatile,  is  itself  decomposed,  yielding  Carb'  and  an  oily  liquid 
(Citricic',  Baup),  which  Crasso  proposes  to  call  Itaconic  acid.  In  the 
fourth  period,  empyreumatic  oil  is  produced,  and  a voluminous  coal 
remains  behind.  Citric  acid  forms  numerous  salts  : those  of  the  alka- 
lis are  soluble,  and  often  prescribed  in  the  form  of  effervescing  draughts. 
The  Citrates  of  Iron,  also  soluble,  have  already  been  mentioned  at  p. 
147.  The  Citrates  of  Baryta,  Strontian,  Lime,  Lead,  and  Silver  are 
insoluble.  If  added  in  excess  to  Lime-water,  no  precipitate  is  observed 
until  it  is  heated.  3j.  Cit'  will  saturate  3ij.  of  crystal.  Carb.  Soda. 

Tests.  Citric  acid  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  Tartaric  acid  ; but 
the  latter  is  easily  detected  by  any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  Potash. 

“ A solution  in  four  parts  of  water  is  not  precipitated  by  Carbonate 
of  Potash,  E.  No  salt  of  Potash,  except  the  Tartrate,  is  precipitated 
by  solution  of  Citric'.  What  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by 
Acetate  of  Lead  is  dissolved  by  Nitric',  L.  It  is  totally  dissipated 
in  the  fire,  L.,  with  the  aid  of  the  red  Oxide  of  Mercury,  E. 

Inc.  Alkalis  and  earths,  Carbonates,  most  Acetates,  Tartrate  of 
Potash. 

Action.  Uses.  Refrigerant,  Antiscorbutic,  Anti-alkaline.  Substi- 
tute for  Lemon  Juice  ; employed  for  making  effervescing  draughts. 


3j.  of  the  following  Salta 
will  saturate 

Lemon  Juice, 
or  Sol.  Cit'. 

Citric  Acid. 

or  Citric  Acid 
3j.  saturates. 

Bicarb.  Potash 
Carbonate  Potash 
Sesqui-Carb.  of  Ammonia 
Carbonate  of  Soda 
Scsqui-Carbonate  of  Soda 

fSiijfi. 

fxiv. 

fovj. 

gr.  14 
gr.  17 
gr.  24 

29  grs. 
24  grs. 
17  grs. 
41  grs. 
24  grs. 
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Guttifera;,  Jussieu.  (Clusiaceoe,  Lindl.) 

Trees,  rarely  shrubs,  sometimes  parasitic  climbers,  abounding  in  yellow  resi- 
nous juice,  brandies  opposite,  often  four  sided.  Leaves  decussately  opposite, 
coriaceous,  shining,  without  stipules.  Flowers  perfect  or  polygamous,  usually 
terminal,  sometimes  axillary,  articulated  with  their  peduncles.  Calyx  2,  4 or  (i 
leafed,  persistent.  Petals  equal  in  number  to  leaflets  of  tho  calyx,  alternating 
with  them  or  opposite,  occasionally  numerous.  Stamens  usually  numerous,  free, 
united  into  a ring,  or  tube,  or  into  separate  bundles.  Disk  fleshy,  angled  or 
lobed.  Ovary  one  to  5 or  many-eellcd.  Ovules  solitary  or  twin,  erect  or  ascend- 
ing, in  a single-colled  ovary,  about  4 or  many  attached  to  central  placenta}. 
Stigma  peltate  or  radiate.  Fruit  capsular,  drupaceous,  or  baccate.  Embryo 
without  albumen,  straight. 

The  Guttiferie  are  allied  to  Temstra;miaccu3  and  to  Hypericin  ea),  nnd  are  found 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  of  America.  Many  of  the  species  yield  a yellow 
resinous  juice  like  Gamboge,  useful  both  as  a pigment  and  as  a medicine.  The 
fruit  of  some  is  edible,  the  seed  oily,  and  the  wood  hard  and  useful  as  timber. 


Cambogia,  L.  Cambogia,  D.  Gnmmi-resina.  (Stalagmites  (Cambo- 
gia,  D.)  Cambogioides,  L.)  Gamboge.  Cambogia  (zeylanica) 
Ceylon  Gamboge.  Gummy  resinous  exudation  of  Hebradendron 
Cambogioides,  Gr.  E.  C.  (Siamensis).  Siam  Gamboge  : probably' 
from  a species  of  Hebradendron  inhabiting  Siam,  E. 

Gamboge  is  stated  by  Murray'  (App.  4,  p.  1 1 0)  to  have  been  first 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  Europeans  by  Clusius,  who  received  it 
from  China  in  1603.  It  is  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  ossarek 
rewund,  or  juice  of  Rhubarb.  This  substance  is  mentioned  in  Persian 
works  on  Materia  Medica  ; but  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  when 
Gamboge  came  to  be  substituted  for  the  real  Extract  of  Rhubarb, 
which  Dr.  Falconer  informs  me  he  obtained  in  Tibet  by  the  same 
name.  Two  kinds  of  Gamboge,  the  Siam  and  the  Ceydon,  are  known 
in  commerce.  The  former  is  commonly  in  cylinders,  cither  solid  or 
hollow.  Specimens  of  both  kinds  were  given  to  the  author  by  G. 
Swinton,  Esq.  when  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Government, 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  officially'  from  Bankok,  as  the  produce  of 
Siam.  This  form  is  no  doubt  given,  by'  the  Gamboge  when  in  a fluid 
state  being  run  into  hollow  bamboos,  as  described  by'  Dt.  White.  I 
am  indebted  to  Dr.  Pereira  for  one  of  these  imported  a few  years 
since.  Kcenig  learnt  from  a Catholic  priest,  who  officiated  as  such  to 
the  Christians  of  Cochin-China,  that  the  juice  was  obtained  by  break- 
ing off  the  leaves  and  young  shoots,  and  receiving  the  yellow  juice  as 
it  issues  in  drops  in  suitable  vessels,  a cocoa-nut  or  a bamboo ; also, 
that  it  formed  a part  of  the  tribute  paid  to  the  king  of  Siam.  It  is 
therefore  most  probably  abundant,  perhaps  cultivated.  The  tree 
yielding  this  Gamboge  is  unknown  to  botanists.  It  may  be  the  0.ry- 
curpus  (now  Garcinia)  cochinchimnsis  of  Loureiro,  who  describes  it  as 
being  both  wild  and  cultivated  in  Cochin-China  ; and  Ruinph.  (iii. 
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p.  58)  describes  it  as  exuding  when  wounded  a yellow  and  viscid 
juice,  which  quickly  dries  up.  Other  species  of  Garcinia  yield  a yel- 
low resinous  juice.  Dr.  Malcolmson  favoured  the  author  with  specimens 
of  one  of  the  Guttifene,  which  he  collected  near  Rangoon,  and  of  which 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  yielded  a yellow  purgative  juice. 


Stalagmites  Cambogioides,  quoted  in  the  L.  P.  &c.,  has  been 
founded  on  a factitious  specimen,  which  is  still  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  Mr.  Brown  ascertained  to  be  formed  of  two  plants  joined  together 
by  sealing-wax,  one  being  Xanthodiymws  ovalifolius,  Roxb.,  and  the 
other  Hcbradendron  cambogioides  of  Graham. 

The  Ceylon  Gamboge  is  found  in  the  Bazaars  of  India,  but  is  sel- 
dom met  with  in  Europe.  Mr.  Charles  Groves,  now  of  Liverpool, 
informed  me  in  1832,  that  when  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Ceylon,  he 
had  sent  a considerable  quantity  of  the  Gamboge  of  that  island  to 
London  ; but  it  was  found  to  be  unsaleable,  from  its  inferior  quality. 
Two  trees  yielding  a Gamboge-like  substance  were  first  made  known 
by  Hermann  in  1670:  one,  Gorakn,  Garcinia  Cambogia  ; and  the 
other,  Kuna  (or  eatable)  Goraka , Garcinia  Morelia  of  later  authors, 
Stulagmitis  of  Moon's  Cat.,  now  Hcbradendron  Cambogioides.  The 
latter  (though  it  might  have  been  referred  to  Garcinia  with  an  amended 
character)  was  named  and  described  by  my  friend,  Professor  Graham* 
of  Edinburgh,  from  specimens  and  drawings  sent  him  by  Mrs.  Col. 
Walker,  who  had  seen  the  tree  in  different  parts  of  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon. Col.  Walker  writes  to  Dr.  Wight,  that  it  is  found  in  great 
abundance  along  the  western  and  eastern  coast  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Battacola,  but  also  inland,  especially  in  low  sandy  ground,  about 
Kanderaane,  Negombo,  and  towards  Chilau;  also  100  miles  inland,  at 
so  high  an  elevation  as  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Mrs.  W.  says,  the 
Gamboge  is  collected  by  incisions  into,  or  by  cutting  pieces  off  the 
bark  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  early  in  the  morning.  The 
Gamboge  oozes  out  in  a semi-liquid  state,  but  hardens  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  is  scraped  off  by  collectors  next  morning.  She  de- 
scribes it  as  brilliant  and  excellent,  and  as  good  for  water-colour  draw- 
ing as  any  she  ever  used.  Dr.  Christison  has  shown  that  it  has  all 
but  an  identity  of  composition  with  that  of  Siam  ; and  its  medicinal 
effects  were  considered  precisely  the  same  by  Dr.  Pitcairn  in  Ceylon, 
and  by  Drs.  Graham  and  Christison  in  Edinburgh.  That  procured  in 
Indian  bazaars,  which  is  spongy  in  structure,  was  not  found  to  be  so 
good  as  a pigment  by  the  E.  I.  Company's  painters,  when  under  the 
author’s  charge ; nor  did  he  find  it  so  effective  as  a purge,  in  the  hos- 
pitals at  Saharunpore.  Dr.  Graham  ascribes  its  inferiority,  probably 
with  truth,  to  the  want  of  care  in  preparing  the  article  for  market. 

* Since  the  abovo  was  written,  we  have  to  lament  the  death  of  Professor 
Graham,  who  was  as  much  loved  for  his  virtues  as  respected  for  ids  character. 
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The  genus  Hedbadendhon  has  dicecious  flowers.  <?  Calyx  membranaceous 
(1)  sepals  4 persistent.  Petals  4.  Stamens  (2)  monadelphous,  column  4-sided, 
anthers  terminal,  (3)  opening  by  the  circumcision  (4)  of  a flat  and  umbilicatc 
terminal  lid.  The  inflorescence  of  the  female  tree  is  similar  to  that  of  the  male. 
Its  flowers  white  and  a little  larger,  with  a gerroen  in  miniature  of  the  fruit, 
and  surrounded  like  It  with  several  (ten?)  abortive  stamens;  crowned  by  a 
lobed  and  muricatcd  sessilo  stigma.  The  berry  (5)  is  manyor4-cellcd,  cells  one- 
seeded.  Cotyledons  fleshy,  united.  Radicle  central,  filiform.  Trees  with  entire 
leaves. 

Fig.  48. 


II.  cambogioidcs  (fig.  48)  fonns  a moderate  sized  tree,  with  the  leaves  obovato, 
elliptical,  abruptly  subacuminate,  the  male  flowers  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the 
petioles,  on  short  single  flowered  peduncles.  Sepals  yellow  on  the  inside, 
yellowish  white  externally.  Petals  yellowish  white,  red  on  the  inside  near  the 
base.  Deny  about  the  size  of  a cherry  (5),  round,  firm,  with  a reddish  brown 
external  coat,  and  sweet  pulp.  Ripe  in  July. 

Besides  the  above  species,  there  is  probably  another  belonging  to 
the  same  genus,  or  to  the  same  group  of  a larger  genus,  which  appears 
to  yield  a very  good  kind  of  Gamboge,  and  one  which  may  prove  a 
good  substitute  for  cither  the  Ceylon  or  Siam  kind, — and  that  is 
Garcinia  pidoriu,  Roxb.  FI.  Ind.  ii.  p.  627.  Dr.  Roxburgh  says,  “ I 
have  frequently  received  samples  of  the  Gamboge  the  produce  of  this 
tree,  from  my  good  correspondent,  Mr.  S.  Dyer,  the  Surgeon  at  Telli- 
cherry,  and  I have  uniformly  found  it,  even  in  its  crude  unrefined  state, 
superior  in  colour,  while  recent,  to  every  other  kind  I have  yet  tried  ; 
but  not  so  permanent  as  that  from  China.”  This,  Mr.  Dyer,  who  is 
now  in  London,  informs  me  he  cannot  understand ; for  he  found  it 
excellent  as  a pigment,  and  effective  as  a purgative,  and,  as  far  as  he 
remembers,  equal  to  the  Gamboge  then  in  common  use.  As  Mr.  Dyer 
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has  favoured  me  with  a full-sized  coloured  drawing  (*)  of  the  foliage 
and  fruit  of  this  species,  a woodcut  is  annexed,  as  it  evidently  belongs 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  above,  to  which  indeed  it  has  been  referred 
with  a query  by  Dr.  Graham,  and  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  his  Flora  Me- 
dial, p.  1 14,  where  he  has  reprinted  Dr.  Roxburgh’s  description. 

//.  pictorium  (fig.  49)  is  a tall  tree  with  a pretty  thick  bark  having  considerable 
masses  of  gamboge  on  its  inside.  Leaves  with  short  petioles,  oblong  ventricose, 
rather  acute,  from  3 to  4 inches  long  by  1*  or  2 broad.  Flowers  yellow,  axillary 
solitary.  Calyx  (2)  permanent  of  2 pairs  of  concavo  obtuse  sepals.  Petals  four. 
Stamens  from  10  to  15,  with  their  filaments  united  into  four  bodies,  which  are 
again  united  at  the  base  into  a narrow  ring.  “Anthers  of  the  male  flower 
‘peltate,’  of  the  female  2 lobed  and  seemingly  fertile.”  Germ  superior,  round, 
4-celled,  (3)  one  ovule  in  each  attached  to  the  axis  a little  above  its  middle. 
Stigma  4-lobed,  pennanent.  Berry  (1,  2,  3,)  size  of  a large  cherry,  oval,  smooth, 
very  slightly  marked  with  four  lobes,  crowned  with  the  sessile,  4-lobed  verrucose, 
pennanent  stigma.  Rind  leathery,  of  a reddish  colour.  Seeds  4,  when  all  ripen 
(4,  5,  6,)  oblong  renifonn.  The  filaments  in  the  male  flowers  are  described 
as  being  numerous  and  the  anthers  peltate.  A native  of  the  Malabar  and 
Wynaad  jungles.  « 

Dr.  Wight,  who  has  paid  considerable  attention  tp  the  characters  of  the 
genera  and  species  of  the  Guttiferao,  has  in  his  Illustrations  of  Indian  Botany, 
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p.  120,  referred  both  of  the  above  species  to  Garcinia,  section  Canibogia.  Of 
tlio  last  species  he  says,  “ Though  I consider  this  n distinct  species,  1 am  unable 
from  an  examination  of  Roxburgh’s  drawing  and  description  to  assign  better 
characters.  The  difference  of  the  anthers  of  the  female  (lower  affords  the  best 
mark,  which  in  the  funner  are,  like  tire  male,  “peltate,"  in  this  2 lobed  and  2 
celled,  (the  ordinary  structure)  and  of  course  thus  reduce  the  value  of  that  cha- 
racter as  a generic  distinction. 

It  is  evident  that  the  foregoing  facts  respecting  the  Ceylon  and 
Indian  plants,  afford  no  information  regarding  the  plant  which  yields 
the  Gamboge  of  Siam.  Specimens  of  this  might  probably  be  obtained 
from  Bankok  by  some  of  our  countrymen  at  Sincapore.  It  is  probably 
nearly  allied  to  the  above,  as  Dr.  Christison  has  ascertained  that  the 
Gamboge  of  Siam  is  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  in  composition  and 
properties  with  that  of  Ceylon.  He  indeed  infers  that  the  plant  may 
possibly  have  been  introduced  from  Siam  with  the  religion  of  the 
Buddhists.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  Buddhist  religion 
travelled  in  an  opposite  direction,  that  is,  from  India  and  Ceylon  to 
Siam,  &c. 

Prop.  Siam  Gamboge  is  usually  seen  (1)  in  cylinders,  either  solid  or 
hollow  in  the  centre,  whence  it  is  commonly  called  pipe  Gamboge , 
varying  in  length,  and  in  thickness  from  § to  2 inches,  striated  exter- 
nally, evidently  from  the  impressions  of  the  bamboo  mould  into 
which  it  was  run  when  soft.  Sometimes  these  cylinders  are  doubled 
upon  themselves,  at  others  stuck  together,  all  generally  of  fine  quality. 
(2.)  Lump  or  Cake  Gamboge  in  round  cakes  or  masses,  several 
pounds  in  weight,  most  commonly  inferior  in  quality  to  the  former, 
and  often  mixed  with  impurities,  as  fecula  and  woody  fibre.  3.  Course 
Gamboge , formed  of  the  fragments  and  inferior  pieces  of  the  other, 
which  are,  however,  often  mixed  with  impurities,  and  not  entirely 
soluble  in  ether  and  water. 

Ceylon  Gamboge,  though  unknown  in  European  commerce,  is  some- 
times seen  in  irregular  masses,  often  cavernous,  or  with  many  sinuous 
hollows,  like  the  sponge,  probably  from  having  oozed  out  irregularly ; 
the  colour  a uniform  yellow,  except  on  the  parts  exposed  to  light, 
where  it  is  darker  ; brittle  in  texture.  There  seems  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  it  in  a pure  state,  and  if  so,  it  might  become  an  article  of 
commerce  from  Ceylon.  The  pure  pieces  were  found  by  Dr.  C.  to  be 
identical  in  composition  and  purgative  properties  with  the  Gamboge  of 
Siam.  The  specimen  in  King’s  College  Museum  was  given  to  the 
Author  by  the  late  Dr.  Malcolmson. 

Gamboge  is  without  odour,  and  has  very  little  taste  ; but  after  a 
short  time  a little  acridity  and  uneasiness  are  experienced  in  the 
fauces,  and  the  fine  dust,  raised  in  pulverizing  it,  irritates  the  nostrils, 
so  as  to  produce  a flow  of  mucus.  It  is  very  brittle.  “ Fracture  some- 
what conchoidal,  smooth,  and  glistening : a decoction  of  its  powder, 
cooled,  is  not  rendered  green  by  Tincture  of  Iodine,  but  merely  some- 
what tawny,”  E.  P.,  showing  the  absence  of  Starch.  The  colour  be- 
comes of  a bright  gamboge-yellow  whenever  it  is  rubbed,  “and  readily 
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forms  an  emulsion  or  paste  of  the  same  hue  when  wetted  and  nibbed.” 
A portion  is  dissolved  by  water,  and  the  remainder  forms  a perfect 
emulsion,  which  is  not  easily  deprived  of  its  colour  by  filtration. 
Rectified  Spirit  dissolves  a large  portion.  Ether  about  four-fifths,  leav- 
ing only  Gum,  which  has  been  called  Arabin,  from  being  the  kind  of 
which  Gum  Arabic  is  composed,  and  which  has  the  composition  of 
flour  of  Starch.  The  Resin  dissolved  by  the  Ether  has  been  called 
Gambodic  acid  by  Prof.  Johnston.  Its  qualities  are  those  of  a fatty 
acid.  (Ducliner.)  It  may  be  obtained  pure,  and  of  a fine  reddish- 
yellow  colour,  by  distilling  off  the  Ether.  It  will  impart  its  colour  to 
10,000  times  its  weight  of  Spirit  or  water.  Like  other  Resins,  it  is 
dissolved  by  solution  of  Potash  ( forming  Gambodiate  or  Gambogiate 
of  Potash,  of  a deep-red  colour)  as  well  as  by  the  other  caustic  alkalis, 
from  which  it  may  again  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
Comp.  C40  II 08  (Johnston).  It  also  contains  a little  of  a peculiar 
red-vellow  colouring  matter  soluble  in  water  and  Alcohol. 

Exposed  to  heat,  it  burns  with  a white  flame,  emitting  much  smoke, 
and  leaving  a spongy  charcoal.  In  100  parts  of  it,  Braconnot  found 
10 '5  parts  of  Gum,  0\5  of  impurities,  and  80  of  a red,  insipid,  trans- 
parent, resinous  substance,  becoming  j'ellow  by  pulverization. 

The  latest  analysis  is  that  by  Dr.  Christison  : 


Pipe  Gamboge  of  Siam. 

Cake  Gamboge  of  Siam. 

Ceylon  Gamboge. 

Resin  72’2 

Resin 

G4-8 

Resin 

75’S 

Arabin  230 

Arabin 

20-2 

Arabin 

18-3 

Moisture  4'8 

Fecula 

5-6 

Cerasin 

0-7 

Lignin  S' 3 
Moisture  4’1 

Moisture 

4-8 

Tests.  The  characteristics,  E.  P.  of  good  Gamboge  have  been  given 
above.  Iodine  will  detect  Starch.  Mechanical  impurities  can  be  seen. 
In  external  appearance  it  can  only  be  confounded  with  the  yellow  resi- 
nous juices  of  some  others  of  the  Guttifer®  ; of  these  that  of  Garcinia 
Cambogia,  as  described  by  Dr.  Christison,  is  soft,  of  a pale  lemon-yellow 
colour,  and  incapable  of  forming  an  emulsive  paste  with  the  wet  finger. 
That  of  Xanthochymus  pictorius  has  a pale  yellowish-green  colour 
and  some  transluccncy,  and  is  not  at  all  emulsive  ; also,  as  observed 
by  Dr.  Pereira,  it  may  be  confounded  with  yellow  gum  or  rather  resin 
of  the  Grass-tree,  Xanthorrhsea  hastile  of  New  Holland.  The  presence 
of  Gamboge  may  be  detected  by  the  effects  produced  by  it  on  water. 
Alcohol,  Ether,  and  caustic  Potash.  The  Gambogiate  of  Potash  gives, 
if  the  alkali  lie  not  in  excess,  with  acids  a yellow  precipitate  (Gambogic 
acid),  with  Acetate  of  Lead  a yellow  precipitate  (Gambogiate  of  Lead), 
with  Sulphate  of  Copper,  a brown  (Gambogiate  of  Cojypcr),  and  with 
the  salts  of  Iron,  a dark  brown  precipitate  (Gambogiate  of  Iron).  (]>.) 

Action.  Uses.  Drastic  Ilydragogue,  Purgative,  Anthelmintic. 
Useful  in  obstinate  costiveness,  Amenorrhcea,  Dropsy.  Better  given 
in  combination  than  by  itself,  as  in  the  following  pill,  originally  intro- 
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duced  by  Dr.G.  Fordycc,  and  to  which  Morison’s  Pills  are  similar, 
with  the  ohjectionable  addition  of  Cream  of  Tartar.* 

D.  gr.  ij. — gr.  v.  in  combination  with  Calomel,  Scammony,  &c. 

PlLULAJ  CaMBOGI.E  COMPOSITE,  L.  PlL.  CaMBOGLE,  E.  PlL. 
Gambogie  comp.  D. 

Prep.  Mix  powdered  Gamboge  Jj.  (1  part  E.|  powdered  Aloes  (East  India 
or  Ilarbadoos,  E. ; Hopatic,  I).)  xife.  (1  part,  E.)  powdered  Oinger  5&.  L.  D. 
(Aromatic  powder  1 part,  E.)  Add  Soap  (Castile,  E.)  3ij.  (2  parts,  E.J  and  beat 
together  (with  Syrup  q.  8.  E.  treacle,  D.)  into  a uniform  mass. 

D.  gr.  v. — 9j. 


Canei.lace.e,  Martius. 

Usually  appended  to  Guttifer®  or  to  Meliacete. 

Canella  alba,  Murray.  Cortex,  L.  D.  Bark,  E.  White  Ca- 

nella.  Dodecandria  Monogynia,  Linn. 

The  name  Canella,  a diminutive  of  Canna,  was  at  one  time  applied 
to  the  Cinnamon,  whence  its  French  name  Canelle.  When  the  present 
Canella  was  discovered  in  South  America,  it  was  supposed  to  he  the 
true  Cinnamon,  and  called  by  its  then  name.  The  earliest  full,  though 
not  the  first  account  was  given  by  Monardes  (Clus.  Exot.  p.323),  who 
states  that  in  1540  an  expedition  was  sent  by  Pizarro  to  examine  the 
province  Cumaco,  where  this  Cinnamon  was  said  to  be  found.  It  was 
long  confounded  with  Winter’s  Bark,  and  at  one  time  called  Wintcrania 
Canella  and  Spurious  Winter's  Bark,  though  both  had  been  clearly 
distinguished  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  Phil.  Trans.  1692.  v.  Fig.  50. 

Canella  alba  is  a tree  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
West  India  Islands  and  in  South  America,  frequently  on  the  sea 
coasts,  where  it  seldom  exceeds  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  but  in  the  in- 
land forests  it  attains  a more  considerable  height.  It  is  propagated 
chiefly  by  wild  pigeons  feeding  on  its  berries.  The  tree  has  a straight 
stem  and  branched  top,  and  a good  deal  resembles  the  Pimento. 

The  bark  is  whitish,  so  that  the  tree  i8  at  once  distinguished  from  others  in 
the  woods.  The  leaves  are  petiolate,  alternate,  but  not  regularly  so,  obovate, 
the  younger  ones  pellucido-punctato,  the  older  smooth,  shining,  of  a thick  con- 
sistence, without  nerves,  very  entire  and  exstipulate.  The  (lowers  are  arranged 
m terminal  corymbs,  small  and  of  a violet  colour,  but  seldom  open.  Sepals  3, 
imbricate,  roundish.  Petals  5,  hypogynous,  oblong,  twisted  in  a'stivation. 
Stamens  united  into  a subcylindrical  tube.  (1)  Anthers  21,  linear,  fixed  longitu- 
dinally on  tho  outsido  of  the  tube.  Ovary  free,  but  included  within  the  stamen- 
tube,  3-cellcd.  Style  cylindrical.  Stigma  2 lolled  (2).  Berry  by  abortion  1 or  2 


• In  the  trial  of  Morison  and  others  v.  Harmer  and  Bell,  the  late  Professor 
Danicll  in  analysing  twelve  of  Morison's  pills,  No.  2,  found  of  Resin  of  Aloes 
5^-grs.  Resin  of  Gamboge  4-jLgrs.  pounded  Colocynth  2 grs.  Gum  4-pjgrs. 
and  Cream  of  Tartar  6-^ygrs.  Mr.  Hume  of  Long-acre,  found  the  same  ingre- 
dients, with  8 grs.  of  Gamboge,  in  50  grs.  of  the  pills,  that  is  about  the  same 
quantity  as  tho  pills  varied  in  weight,  ten  of  them  weighing  20  grs.  while  ten 
others  from  tho  same  box  weighed  27  grs. 
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celled ; cells  3—3  seeded;  seeds  one  nbovo  the  other  (3),  kidnoy-shapod,  beaked, 
black  and  shining.  Embryo  within  fleshy  albumen  in  the  beak  of  the  seed,  curved 
and  roundish  ; cotyledons  linear,  radicle  above,  centripetal. — Sloane  Jam.  ii.  t. 
191,  f.  2 ; Swartz,  Lin.  Trans,  i.  vol.  viii.  p.  102;  fructif.  Giertner,  i.  373,  t.  77. 

Prop.  The  Bark,  being  the  only  officinal  part,  is  removed  with  an 
iron  instrument,  and  then  being  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  is  dried  in 
the  shade.  It  is  in  flat  or  quilled  pieces,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
tree  from  which  it  has  been  removed,  the  thinner  pieces  drying  into 
the  quill  form  most  readily.  (Goebel  and  K.  I.  tab.  iii.  fig.  1 — 3.) 
The  pieces  are  of  a light  buff-colour,  paler  internally ; have  an  aroma- 
tic odour,  a warm  pungent  taste,  and  are  brittle,  yielding  a yellowish 
white  powder.  Boiling  water  takes  up  some  of  this  bark,  but  Alcohol 
only  dissolves  its  aromatic  properties,  becoming  of  a bright  yellow  co- 
lour. Distilled  water  affords  a reddish-yellow,  fragrant,  and  very  acrid 
Essential  oil,  which  is  often  mixed  with  and  sometimes  sold  for  Oil  of 
Cloves.  (Browne.)  Petroz  and  Robinet  also  obtained  Resin,  which 
is  aromatic,  Bitter  Extractive,  a peculiar  Saccharine  substance,  which 
will  not  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  which  has  been  called 
C'anellin , Albumen,  Gum,  Starch,  Lignin,  and  Salts.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Winter’s  Bark  by  not  being  precipitated  by  Nitrate 
of  Baryta,  nor  by  infusion  of  Galls,  nor  by  Sulphate  of  Iron,  as  it 
does  not  contain  Tannin. 

Action.  Uses.  Aromatic  Stimulant.  Adjunct  to  tonic  and  purga- 
tive compounds.  Used  as  a spice  in  the  West  Indies. 

D.  gr.  x. — 3ft.  of  the  powder. 
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Off.  Prep.  Tinct.  Gentian®  Comp.  E.  Vinum  Gentian®,  E. 
Vinum  Aloes,  L.  D.  Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Canella,  D. 

The  IIii'I’ocastane/i;  contain  /Esc ulus  Ilippocastdnum,  or  the 
Ilorse-chesnut,  which  being  bitter  and  astringent,  was  at  one  time 
officinal,  and  employed  as  a tonic  and  febrifuge. 

The  Memacka:,  a tropical  family,  distinguished  by  the  filaments  of 
the  stamens  being  united  into  a tube,  contain  many  plants  possessed 
of  medicinal  virtues.  Soymiitu  febrifuga,  the  rohuna  of  India,  at  one 
time  officinal  in  the  E.  P.,  is  a powerful  East  Indian  febrifuge;  so  also 
species  of  Khaya,  of  Cedrela,  of  Afelia,  of  Heynea,  and  of  other  genera, 
are  employed  for  the  same  purposes  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
indigenous. 

Amfeude.i,  Kunth.  (Vin’ii-'er.-e,  Jtiss.)  Vineworts. 

Shrubs  usually  twining  and  climbing,  with  water-llke  sap,  stem  and  branches 
round  or  angled,  with  tumid  joints.  Lower  leaveB  opposite,  the  upper  alternate, 
stalked,  simple,  palmate  or  compound,  usually  with  stipules.  Petioles  often 
converted  into  branched  cirrhi.  Flowers  small",  complete,  sometimes  by  abor- 
tion unisexual,  greenish  coloured,  mostly  in  umbels  or  racemose.  Calyx  small, 
entire,  or  4 or  5 toothed,  lined  internally  with  the  disk.  Petals  4 or  "5,  valvate 
in  iestivation.  Stamens  4 or  5,  opposite  the  petals,  and  inserted  with  them 
into  the  margin  of  the  disk.  Ovary  2,  3,  or  6 celled,  Ovules  solitary,  or  two 
side  by  side,  ascending  or  erect.  Berry  pulpy,  2 to  G celled,  or  from  the  parti- 
tions not  forming,  one  celled.  Cells  one  or  two  seeded.  Embryo  small,  erect, 
with  hard  albumen. 

The  Ampelide®,  so  called  from  apriXus,  ampelos,  a vine,  are  also 
sometimes  called  Vites  and  Vitace®,  but  these  names  are  too  similar 
to  Vitex  and  to  Vitices.  The  family  is  allied,  in  some  respects,  to 
Araliace®,  and  in  others  to  Meliace®  through  Leea.  They  abound  in 
the  Tropics  chiefly  of  Asia  ; a few  are  found  as  far  north  as  30°,  and 
still  higher  in  North  America.  The  species  abound  in  acid  with 
astringent  or  coloured  juice,  which  is  more  or  less  grateful.  The 
saccharine  secretion  of  the  Grape  makes  it  highly  esteemed  as  a 
fruit. 

Vitis  Vinifera,  Linn.  L.  E.  D.  Uva.  Bacc®  exsiccat®  demptis 

acinis,  L.  Fructus  siccatus,  D.  Uv®  pass®.  Dried  Fruit,  E. 

Grape  Vine.  Raisins.  Pentand.  Monog.  Linn. 

The  Vine  was  early  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Greece.  It 
is  probably  a native  of  Persia.  It  is  found  wild  about  Tinkaboon  in 
Deilhn  about  N.  Iat.  37°,  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  (Royle, 
Him.  p.  146).  Humboldt  also  states  that  it  grows  wild  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Armenia,  and  in  Caramania. 

The  Vino,  liko  othor  cultivated  plants,  varies  much  in  its  growth  and  in  the 
quality  of  its  fruit.  It  sometimes  attains  a great  size,  olimbing  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees  in  I taly  and  in  Cnshmere,  and  lives  to  a great  age,  some  vineyards 
being  three  or  four  hundred  years  old. 
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The  Grape  Vine  is  distinguished  among  the  species  of  Vitis  by  having  its 
leaves  lobed  and  sinuato-dentate,  naked  or  tomontose.  The  calyx  is  ob- 
scurely 5 toothed.  The  corol  composed  of  5 petals,  cohering  at  the  apex,  and 
like  a calyptra  splitting  at  the  base  and  falling  otf  together.  Stamens  5.  Style 
wanting.*  Berry  2-collcd,  4-soedod,  cells  and  seeds  often  abortivo.  The  great  diver- 
sity in  form  has  been  summed  up  by  De  Candolle  in  the  following  words : The  leaves 
are  moro  or  less  lobed,  smooth,  pubescent  or  downy,  fiat  or  curled,  pale  or  deep 
graon.  Branches  prostrate,  climbing  or  erect,  tendor  or  firm.  Bunches  loose 
or  crowded,  ovate  or  cylindrical ; the  berries  red,  greenish  or  white,  watery  or 
fleshy,  globose,  ovato  or  oblong,  sweet,  musky  or  austere.  Seeds  often  varying 
in  number,  or  fruit  seedless. 

Of  the  Grape-vine  there  are  numerous  varieties  cultivated  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  as  well  as  in  the  hot-houses  of  England.  When  un- 
ripe, the  fruit  is  remarkable  for  the  harsh  acidity  of  its  juice,  which  is 
then  called  verjuice.  It  owes  this  property  to  a little  free  Citric, 
Malic,  and  Tartaric  acids,  and  to  the  Bitartrate  of  Potash.  It  also 
contains  some  Tannin  and  Extractive,  as  well  as  some  Sulphates  of 
Potash  and  of  Lime,  also  Malate  and  Phosphate  of  Lime.  This  juice 
used  to  be  employed  in  medicine,  and  still  is  so  for  making  syrups 
and  sherbets.  Lieut.  Bumes  mentions  that  in  Caubul  they  use  grape- 
powder,  obtained  by  drying  and  powdering  the  unripe  fruit,  as  a plea- 
sant acid. 

Grapes  as  they  ripen  lose  their  acid  taste,  becoming  sweet  and  deli- 
cious in  flavour.  They  are  wholesome  as  fruit,  both  to  the  sick  and 
to  those  in  health ; allaying  thirst  in  febrile  affections,  and  being  plea- 
sant nutritious  articles  of  diet.  But  they  are  a little  acid,  from  con- 
taining Citric'  and  Malic',  and  some  Bitartrates  of  Potash  and  of  Lime. 
The  sweetness  is  owing  to  the  formation,  at  the  expense  of  the  acids, 
of  some  Grape-Sugar  or  Glucose,  which  differs  from  Cane-Sugar  in 
being  granular  and  not  presenting  crystalline  faces,  in  being  less  sweet, 
and  less  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  Alcohol  ; differing  also  in  its  re- 
fractive powers.  Composed  of  C6  II7  0„  or  C24  II28  028.  When 
it  undergoes  fermentation,  the  whole  is  converted  into  Alcohol  and 
Carbonic  acid.  Grape-juice  also  contains  Gum,  Extractive,  Colouring 
matter,  and  a Glutinoid  substance  of  the  nature  of  ferment  or  yeast. 
This  juice  when  expressed,  is  called  Must  (Mustum). 

Raisins.  Uvm  passes.  Grapes  in  their  dried  state  are  well  known 
as  Raisins,  and  are  prepared  by  being  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  ovens,  or 
by  steeping  them  in  a weak  alkaline  ley  formed  from  the  ashes  of 
the  burnt  tendrils.  Some  are  prepared  by  partially  cutting  the  stalk 
of  the  bunches  before  the  grapes  are  quite  ripe,  and  allowing  them  to 
dry  upon  the  vine.  They  are  chiefly  prepared  in  Spain  and  in  the 
Levant,  hence  called  Valentins  and  Smyrnas  ; also  in  Affghanistan, 
whence  they  are  taken  to  India.  The  best  are  the  Muscatels,  from 
the  grape  of  that  name.  The  Sultanas,  like  the  Bedanas  of  the  East, 
are  without  stones.  The  Malaga  Raisins  are  large  and  fleshy,  of  a 
purplish-brown  colour.  Those  of  Calabria  are  similar.  The  Smyrna 
Raisins  are  of  a yellowish-brown  colour,  slight  musky  odour,  less 
sweet  and  agreeable  than  the  former.  The  Corinthian  Raisins,  or,  ns 
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they  are  commonly  called,  Currants,  are  produced  by  a small-sized 
grape  which  is  abundant  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Raisins  differ  from  Grapes  in  containing  less  water  and  acid,  and 
more  Sugar.  Besides  their  dietetical  uses,  they  are  demulcent,  and 
are  employed  for  improving  the  flavour  of  several  officinal  compounds 
as  below,  also  for  demulcent  beverages.  Though  nutritious,  they  are 
apt  to  be  indigestible. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  v.  Mistura  Althaae  (p.  287).  Dec.  Hordei 
Comp.  Dec.  Guaiaci  Comp.  Tinct.  Cardamomi  Comp.  Tinct.  Quassia; 
Comp.  Tinct.  Sennae  Comp. 

Besides  the  fruit  in  its  fresh  and  dried  state,  the  juice  pressed  out 
and  fermented,  yields  Wine,  Alcohol,  and  Vinegar.  These  may  be 
treated  of  as  the  products  of  Fermentation  at  the  end  of  the  Vegetable 
Materia  Medica.  The  Lees  of  the  Wine,  moreover,  yield  Tartar,  that 
is,  impure  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Tartar,  or  impure  Bitartrate  of  Potash,  enumerated  above  as  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  juice  of  the  Grape,  has  already  been  treated  of 
at  p.  86,  where  it  is  mentioned  that  as  the  Saccharine  matter  disap- 
pears and  becomes  converted  into  Alcohol,  this  salt,  being  insoluble 
in  the  Spirit  formed,  is  deposited  in  the  casks,  and  well  known  by  the 
name  of  argot  or  tartar.  This  is  chiefly  composed  of  Bitartrate  of  Pot- 
ash with  a little  Bitartrate  of  Lime.  Besides  its  own  particular  uses 
(v.  p.  86),  it  is  important  as  the  salt  from  which  Tartaric  acid  is 
obtained. 


Acidum  Tartaricum,  L.  E.  D.  Tartaric  Acid. 

Tartaric  acid,  so  named  from  Tartar,  besides  the  juice  of  the  Grape 
is  contained  also  in  Tamarinds  and  in  some  other  acidulous  fruits. 
Tartar,  which  in  its  purified  state  is  so  well  known  as  Cream  of  Tartar, 
consists  of  two  Equivalents  of  Tartaric  acid  in  combination  with  one  of 
Potash,  thus  forming  a Bitartrate  of  Potash.  One  Equivalent  of  the 
acid  is  easily  separated  with  the  assistance  of  Chalk,  and  the  Tartrate 
of  Lime  obtained  is  decomposed  with  SuT,  as  in  the  case  of  Citric  acid. 
The  separation  of  the  second  Equivalent  requires  a little  more  compli- 
cated decomposition,  to  obtain  a second  portion  of  Tartrate  of  Lime. 

Prep.  Boil  Bitartrate  of  Potash  IMv.  (in  powder  10  parts,  I).)  in  Aq.  dot. 
Cong.  ij.  (100  parts  heated,  D.)  Add  gradually  Prepared  Chalk  ^xij.  and  5 vfj. 
(4  parts,  1).)  When  effervescence  has  ceased  add  Prepared  Chalk y x i j . and  5 vij . 
previously  dissolved  In  Hydrochloric1  flxxvjfi.  or  q.  s.  and  Aq.  dcst.  Oiv.  (that 
is,  a solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium  ; the  directions  of  thoD.  P.  are  substantially 
tlie  same.)  Filter  and  wash  the  Tartrate  of  Lime  frequently  with  Aq.  dest.  till 
it  is  tasteless.  Pour  on  it  dil.  Sulphuric  Acid  Ovij.  and  f^xvij.  [(Ox.  and 
flvij.  E.)  {Suit  7 parts  diluted  with  Aq.  20  parts,  D.)]  boil  for  15  minutes, 
(digest  with  a moderato  heat  for  3 days,  frequently  agitating,  D.)  Strain. 
(Wash  the  add  from  the  precipitato,  D.)  Evaporate  (including  the  first  acid 
liquor  and  the  washings,  D.)  with  a gentle  heat  to  obtain  crystals.  Purify  by 
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repeating  2 or  3 times  the  solution,  filtration,  and  crystallization.  (Preserve  in 
glass  stoppered  vessels,  D.) — The  second  Eq.  forming  the  excess  of  acid  in  tlio 
Bitartrate  of  Potash  becoming  saturated  with  the  lime  of  the  Chalk,  the  Car- 
bonic acid  escapes  in  etfervescenco  : insoluble  Tartrate  of  Lime  is  preci- 
pitated, and  neutral  Tartrate  of  Potash  remains  in  solution.  The  other  equi- 
valent is  procured  by  decomposing  this  Tartrate  of  Potash  with  the  Chloride 
of  Calcium  (the  old  Muriate  of  Lime)  in  excess.  By  doublo  decomposition 
Chloride  of  Potassium  is  formed,  and  remains  in  solution,  while  a fresh  portion 
of  Tartrate  of  Lime  is  precipitated.  Both  portions  of  this  salt  being  mixed  to- 
gether, are  decomposed  with  Sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  with  the  Limo 
as  an  insoluble  Sulphate,  while  the  Tartaric  acid  is  liberated.  It  usually  requires 
crystallization  2 or  3 times  and  to  be  purified  with  animal  charcoal  boforc  tlio 
crystals  can  be  obtained  in  a pure  state,  and  free  from  colour. 

Tartaric  acid,  discovered  in  1770  by  Scheele,  is  colourless,  without 
smell,  and  pleasantly  sour.  Its  crystals  are  large,  clear,  and  more  or 
less  modified  from  their  primary  form,  the  oblique  rhombic  prism. 
They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  five  or  six  times  their  weight 
of  water  at  60°,  and  in  twice  them  weight  at  212°;  less  so  in  Alcohol. 
The  solution  decomposes  in  keeping,  a light  and  thin  membranous-like 
matter  being  formed.  The  effects  of  heat,  of  acids,  &c.  are  remarkable 
in  producing  a number  of  new  compounds.  When  heated  to  about 
400°  it  melts,  loses  one-fourth  of  its  water,  becomes  deliquescent,  and 
forms  what  has  been  called  Tartralic'.  A further  degree  of  heat  pro- 
duces Tartrelic'  and  anhydrous  Tartaric',  which  is  insoluble  and  pow- 
dery. When  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  Carbonic  acid  and 
water  are  given  off,  and  two  pyrogenous  acids  are  produced.  One  of 
these,  the  Pyrotartaric,  is  oily,  and  the  other  crystalline.  A solution 
of  Tar'  added  to  solutions  of  the  earthy  salts,  will  form  white  precipi- 
tates, as  of  Lime,  Strontia,  and  Baryta,  soluble  in  excess  of  acid.  In 
the  Acetate  of  Lead  and  Nitrate  of  Silver  it  also  forms  white  Tartrates 
of  these  metals.  1 1 is  most  easily  distinguished  from  other  acids  by 
a soluble  salt  of  Potash,  with  which  on  addition  it  precipitates  a Bi- 
tartrate of  Potash,  either  as  a powder  or  in  crystals,  according  to  the 
state  of  dilution.  It  is  remarkable  for  forming  double  salts,  of  which 
the  Tartrates  of  Potash  and  Soda,  of  Potash  and  Antimony,  of  Potash 
and  Iron  are  officinal.  Comp.  C„  Os  H2=Anhydrous  Tar'-f  1 Aq. 
= Crystallized  Tar'  ; or,  Cs  II4  010+2  Aq.  {Liebig.) 

Tests.  Tap  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  Bitartrate  of  Potash  or 
with  Lime,  “lotally  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  throws  down 
Bitartrate  of  Potash  from  any  neutral  salt  of  Potash.  Whatever  is 
precipitated  from  the  solution  by  Acetate  of  Lead  is  dissolved  in  dil. 
Nit'.11  L.  Any  Sulphate  remains  insoluble.  “ When  incinerated 
with  the  aid  of  red  Oxide  of  Mercury,  it  leaves  no  residuum,  or  a 
mere  trace  only,”  E.,  showing  the  absence  of  Lime  or  of  any  fixed 
impurity. 

hie.  Alkalis,  Earths,  and  their  Carbonates;  salts  of  Potash,  of  Lime, 
and  of  Lead  ; Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Action.  Uses.  Refrigerant.  Being  cheaper,  it  is  often  used  as  a 
substitute  for  Citric  acid,  especially  in  making  effervescing  draughts,  its 
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saturating  power  being  nearly  the  same.  The  common  Soda  Powders 
are  made  with  Tar  gr.  xxv.  and  Bicarb.  Soda  3ft.  kept  in  separate 
powders,  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  at  the  time  of  being  taken  in 
a state  of  effervescence.  So  also  the  gentle  aperient  Seidlitz  Powders 
are  formed  with  Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda  3ij.,  Bicarb,  of  Soda  9ij. 
dissolved  in  water  and  taken  in  effervescence  with  Tartaric  acid  3ft. 

Oxalide/E,  Dec.  Oxalids. 

Herbs,  often  with  bulbous  or  tuberous  roots,  seldom  shrubs,  very  rarely  trees. 
Leaves  alternate,  crowded,  digitate,  rarely  pinnate,  often  sensitive.  Stipules 
wanting.  Calyx  5 partite  or  with  5 sepals,  imbricate  in  aestivation.  Petals  5, 
clawed,  inserted  into  the  receptacle,  alternating  with  sepals,  twisted  in  aestiva- 
tion. Stamens  10,  more  or  less  monadelphous,  alternate  ones  sometimes  with- 
out anthers.  Styles  5 ; stigmas  capitate.  Carpels  5,  united  together;  or  fruit 
capsular,  5 lobed,  membranous  with  5 cells,  each  cell  with  one  or  many  ovules. 
Seeds  inserted  into  central  angle  of  cells,  pendulous,  often  enclosed  in*  a fleshy 
integument  (arillus)  which  opens  elastically  at  the  apex.  Embryo  in  the  axis 
of  fleshy  albumen,  radicle  above. 

The  Oxalide®  are  nearly  allied  to  Geraniacero,  and  through  the  shrubby  and 
arboreous  genera  to  Zygophyllero  and  Connarace®.  They  abound  in  tropical 
America  and  at  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A few,  and  those  most  widely  diffused,  are 
found  in  temperate  and  warm  parts  of  the  world.  Averrhoa  in  India  and  the 
Indian  Islands.  The  herbaceous  parts  of  many  of  the  species,  and  the  fruits  of 
others,  are  acidulous  from  tho  prosenco  of  Binoxalate  of  Potash.  The  tubers  of 
the  stemloss  species  abound  in  fecula  and  are  esculent. 

Oxalis  Acetosella,  Linn.  L.  Wood-Sorrel.  Dccand.  Pentagon. 

This  elegant  little  plant  is  found  throughout  Europe  in  shady  situ- 
ations. It  is  distinctly  noticed  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Alexandrian  school.  Mr.  Bicheno 
considers  it  to  be  the  true  Shamrock. 

Wood-sorrel  is  stemloss,  with  a toothed  creeping  rootstalk,  leaves  temate, 
leaflets  obcordate,  pubescent,  drooping  at  night,  the  scape  single  flowered,  longer 
than  the  leaves,  bibracteate  above  the  middle.  Flowers  white,  or  rose-coloured, 
with  purplish  veins  and  a yellow  spot  above  the  base.  Calyx  5 sepalled,  persis- 
tent, imbricate  in  rostivation.  Petals  5,  four  times  larger  than  the  calyx, 
slightly  adhering  by  their  claws,  oblong,  obovate,  slightly  eraarginate,  spirally 
twisted  in  rostivation.  Stamens  10,  slightly  monadelphous  at  the  base,  the  5 
exterior  shorter  (the  five  interior  ones  twico  as  long  as  the  calyx).  Styles  5. 
Capsule  oblong,  5 angled,  5 celled. 

The  Wood-Sorrel  obtained  its  ancient  name  of  Oxys  (Pliny)  from 
o%us9  acid  taste.  It  is,  like  the  common  sorrel,  of  an  agreeably  acid 
taste,  but  harsh  to  the  teeth  when  chewed,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
Binoxalate  of  Potash,  udiich  is  secreted  by  this  and  several  other 
plants,  as  by  Rumejc  acetosa , the  species  of  Rhcum9  and  especially  by 
Cice  r A rietin uni. 

Action.  Uses.  Refrigerant,  Antiscorbutic  ; allays  thirst ; occasion- 
ally used  in  salad,  and  its  infusion  as  a substitute  for  Lemonade ; 
highly  extolled  by  Frank  in  Petechial  Fevers  ; is  injurious  in  cases  of 
the  Mulberry  or  Oxalate  of  Lime  Calculus. 
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Acidu.m  Oxaxicum.  Oxalic  Acid.  Acid  of  Sugar. 

Oxalic  acid  (C2  03+3  Aq.  = 63  when  crystallized)  has  obtained 
its  name  from  the  foregoing  plant.  It  is  said  to  lie  contained  in  a free 
state  in  Cicer  Arietinum,  but  is  probably  in  the  state  of  Binoxalate. 
It  is  acid  and  powerful  enough  to  blanch  the  hoots  in  walking  through 
a field  of  the  plant.  Some  Lichens  contain  a very  large  proportion  of 
Oxalate  of  Lime.  It  is  now  obtained  in  the  largest  quantities  from 
the  action  of  Nitric  acid  on  several  substances  of  the  nature  of  Sugar 
and  Starch,  including  these  substances  themselves.  Hence  it  has  been 
called  Acid  of  Sugar.  The  Nitric'  becoming  decomposed,  these  sub- 
stances lose  their  Hydrogen,  becortle  oxidized,  and  converted  into  an 
acid,  which  is  found  to  be  composed  of  2 Eq.  of  Carbon  united  with 
3 of  Oxygen.  This  is  soluble  in  about  its  own  weight  of  hot,  and  in 
about  8 times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  the  solution  being  intensely 
acid.  It  readily  crystallizes  in  quadrangular  crystals,  which  are 
colourless  and  transparent,  elongated,  six-sided,  and  flattened,  with 
two  or  four  terminal  planes,  being  derived  from  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  a dry  atmosphere,  and  melt 
in  their  water  of  crystallization,  are  volatilized  by  heat,  decomposed  at 
a higher  temperature,  and  with  the  aid  of  Sid'  into  water,  Carb',  and 
Carbonic  oxide.  Their  acidity  is  powerful,  acrid,  and  corrosive : 
hence  it  is  a virulent  poison.  Numerous  fatal  cases  have  occurred 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  crystals  to  those  of  Epsom  Salts.  But 
they  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  their  crackling  noise  when  dis- 
solving in  water  ; by  the  intensely  acid  taste  and  reaction  of  the  solu- 
tion ; by  its  effervescing  with  the  alkaline  Carbonates,  which  give  a 
white  precipitate  with  Epsom  Salts  or  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (p.  120). 
This  is  moreover  distinguished  by  its  nauseously  bitter  taste.  The  crys- 
tals of  Ox'  also  resemble  those  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc  (p.  152).  Oxalic' 
is  distinguished  by  its  powerful  affinity  for  Lime,  separating  it  even 
from  Sulphuric'.  The  Oxalate  of  Lime  formed  is  insoluble  in  an  ex- 
cess of  acid.  A soluble  Oxalate  will  be  detected  by  the  solution  of  a 
neutral  salt  of  Lime  or  of  Oxide  of  Lead.  The  acid  may  be  separated 
from  the  Lead  by  the  action  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  ; and  then 
being  filtered  and  evaporated,  it  will  crystallize.  Insoluble  Oxalates, 
the  bases  of  which  form  insoluble  compounds  with  Sul',  may  be  de- 
composed by  the  action  of  .this  acid,  when  the  Ox'  will  be  separated. 

Action.  Uses.  A virulent  Poison,  which  is  very  speedy  hi  its  ac- 
tion. Acute  pain  is  immediately  experienced,  followed  by  vomiting. 
Great  depression  of  the  circulation  ensues,  nervous  symptoms,  such  as 
great  debility,  numbness,  &c.,  sometimes  followed  by  convulsions. 
“ But  death  follows  so  speedily  after  the  injection  of  large  doses,  few 
of  those  who  have  died  survived  above  an  hour,  that  the  symptoms 
have  not  been  fully  made  out.”  (c.)  Irritation  and  corrosion  of  the 
stomach  are  observed. 
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Antidotes.  Chalk,  Whiting,  or  Magnesia  mixed  up  with  water 
should  be  administered  as  quickly  as  possible  in  large  quantities.  Eva- 
cuate the  stomach.  Large  quantities  of  water  may  be  also  useful. 

Binoaulate of  Potash  (K  0,  C2  0..+2  Aq.=138),  the  salt  which 
is  contained  in  Wood-Sorrel  and"  other  plants,  is  often  called  Salt  of 
Sorrel  or  of  Wood-Sorrel,  and  very  absurdly  Essential  Salt  of  Lemons. 
It  may  be  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  plant  by  evaporating  and 
then  redissolving,  and  subsequently  crystallizing;  or  by  neutralizing  a 
portion  of  Oxalic  acid  with  Garb,  of  Potash,  and  then  adding  an  equal 
quantity  of  Ox',  when  the  salt  is  obtained  in  colourless  rhombic 
prisms,  having  a sour  taste,  and  requiring  40  parts  of  water  for  their 
solution.  This  salt  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  plant 
itself ; but  in  large  doses  will  act  as  a poison. 

Qmtlromlatc  of  Potash  (K  0,  4 C203+7  Aq.=255)  is  usually 
sold  in  the  shops  for  the  above  salt,  being  much  used  for  removing 
iron-moulds  and  ink-stains.  It  may  be  made  by  a process  similar  to 
that  just  mentioned,  but  adding  3 more  parts  of  Oxalic'  to  the  Oxalate. 

Am.moni.e  Oxalas,  E.  Oxalate  of  Ammonia.  Dissolve  Carb. 
Ammonia  Jviij.  in  Aq.  dest.  Oiv.,  and  add  Oxalic'  jiv.  Boil  and  eva- 
porate, that  crystals  may  form.  Used  only  as  a test. 


Zvgophylle/E,  R.  Brown.  Beancapers. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees.  Branches  often  articulated  at  the  joint.  Leaves 
opposite,  usually  compound,  imparl,  or  abruptly  pinnate,  leaflets  without  dots. 
Stipules  double,  sometimes  thorny.  Flowers  complote,  on  single  flowered 
peduncles,  often  solitary,  axillary  or  intcrpetiolar,  without  bracts.  Calyx  4 — 5 
partite,  lacinim  imbricate  in  .'estivation.  Petals  equal  in  number  to  divisions 
of  calyx.  Stamens  double  in  number,  filaments  equal  at  the  base,  or  inserted 
into  the  back  of  a scale.  Ovary  seated  on  a convex  or  depressed  disk,  more  or 
less  deeply  furrowed,  4 to  6 rarely  10-celled.  Cells  2 or  many,  rarely  single 
seeded.  Ovules  pendulous  or  erect.  Styles  of  the  number  of  the  cells,  united 
into  one.  Stigma  simple  or  4 or  5 lobed.  Fruit  capsular,  rarely  fleshy,  angled 
or  winged,  sometimes  tuberculate  or  thorny,  4 — 5 or  rarely  10  celled,  capsules 
opening  at  the  cells,  or  separating  at  the  partitions  into  bivalved  cocci,  or 
indehiscent.  Embryo  with  the  radicle  superior,  enclosed  in  a homy  albumen, 
or  rarely  without  albumen. 

The  Zygophyllete  were  formerly  united  with  Diosmete  and  Rutacete  under 
the  general  name  of  Rutaceffl.  In  some  respects  they  approach  Oxalidcie  ; in 
the  scales  of  the  stamens  they  resemble  Siumrubere.  They  abound  in  warn 
extratroplcal  parts  of  the  world.  Somo  of  the  species  of  Guaiacum  have  their 
bark  and  wood  abounding  in  resin,  possessed  of  stimulant  properties.  Others 
of  the  species  have  a disagreeable  odour. 

Guaiacum  officinale,  Linn.  Lignum,  L.  D.  Wood,  E.  Resina, 

L.  D.  Resin  obtained  by  beat  from  the  wood,  E.  Officinal 

Guaiacum  tree.  Decandria  Monog.  Linn. 

Guaiacum  was  mado  known  in  Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  about  the 
year  1508  ( Monardcs , c.  xx.),  having  been  previously  employed  in 
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medicine  by  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  South  America, 
where  the  species  are  indigenous,  and  called  Guayacan. 


The  officinal  Guaiacum  (fig.  51)  is  a large  evergreen  tree,  from  40  to  60  feet  in 
height,  with  deep  penetrating  roots  and  of  a dark  gloomy  aspect.  The  wood  is 
hard,  heavy,  of  a greenish  colour  and  remarkable  for  the  direction  of  its  fibres, 
being  cross  grained;  tho  strata  running  obliquely  into  one  another  in  the  form 
of  an  X,  (Browne,  1789,)  or  obliquely  at  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  axis.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  abruptly  pinnate,  with  2 sometimes  3 or  4 pair  of  leaflets, 
these  are  smooth,  obovate,  or  oval  obtuse,  delicately  veined.  Tho  flowers  are 
borne  on  long  single-flowered  peduncles.  8 or  10  generally  rising  together  from 
the  axils  of  the  upper  pairs  of  leaves.  The  calyx  is  5 partite,  segments  obtuse, 
a little  velvetty.  Petals  5,  oblong,  spreading,  of  a light  blue  colour.  Stamens 
10  (fig.  1,)  with  their  filaments  a little  broador  towards  tho  base.  Style  and 
stigma  simple.  Tho  fruit  is  a fleshy  capsule  of  a reddish  yellow  colour,  slightly 
pedicelled,  almost  truncate  at  tho  apex,  5 angled,  5 celled,  (fig.  3,)  or  from 
abortion  2—3  celled.  Seeds  solitary  in  each  cell,  pendulous  from  the  axis, 
(fig.  2.)  radicle  superior,  cotyledons  somewhat  fleshy.  Albumen  cartilaginous. 
A native  of  the  West  India  Islands,  particularly  Cuba,  St.  Domingo  and  the 
south  side  of  Jamaica,  flowering  in  April  and  ripening  its  seed  in  June. — 
Sloane  Hist.  t.  222,  f.  3.  Bot.  Reg.  New  Scr.  xii.  t.  91. 

G,  sanctum , Linn.,  a native  of  Porto  Rico,  and  G.  arborcum , Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland,  Guayacan  of  the  natives  of  Cumana  and  Cartlia- 
gena,  are  also  said  to  yield  some  of  the  Guaiacum- wood,  or  Lignum 
Vita?  of  commerce,  which  is  also  obtained  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Guaiaci  Lignum,  L.  D.  Guaiacum  Wood,  E.,  known  in  com- 
merce by  the  name  of  Lignum  Vitaj,  is  imported  in  great  logs  gene- 
rally without,  but  sometimes  covered  with,  a smooth  grey  bark,  from 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  St. Domingo,  &c.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  weight  (Sp.Gr. 
1*33),  hardness, and  toughness,  and  is  therefore  much  used  in  machinery. 


Fig.  61. 
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also  for  rollers,  pestles  and  mortars,  &c.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  cross- 
fibre  (v.  supra),  and  is  surrounded  with  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood, 
which  is  smooth,  hard,  and  yellow,  like  box  ; while  the  heart-wood  is 
of  a dull  brownish-green  colour,  from  containing  a large  proportion  of 
Guaiac.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  shops  in  the  form  of  shavings 
and  turnings,  which  are,  however,  apt  to  be  intermixed  with  those  of 
other  woods,  as  of  box.  The  sawdust  of  Guaiacum  as  stated  by  Richard 
becomes  green  by  exposure  to  the  air.  They  become  bluish-green 
by  the  action  of  Nitric'  or  its  fumes.  But  the  cross-fibre  should  also 
be  looked  for. 

The  Bark,  which  is  of  a dark  greenish  colour  with  grayish  spots, 
has  sometimes  been  used  officinally.  It  is  acrid  in  taste,  and  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  as  efficacious  as  the  wood. 

The  wood  is  without  smell,  except  when  rubbed  or  heated  ; it  has  a 
slightly  bitter  and  pungent  taste,  chiefly  affecting  the  throat.  It  bums 
readily,  even  when  the  corner  of  a block  is  presented  to  a flame.  It 
yields  its  virtues  partially  to  water,  a decoction  becoming  yellow  in 
colour  and  acrid  in  taste.  Geiger,  from  lbj.  of  the  wood,  obtained  Jij. 
of  the  extract.  Hagen  obtained  3 per  cent,  of  Guaiacum  from  the 
wood.  It  contains  both  an  acrid  principle  and  Guaiacum.  “The 
former  abounds  most  in  the  alburnum,  the  latter  in  the  central  wood  : 
the  more  acrid  alburnum  ought  perhaps  to  be  preferred.”  (c.) 

Browne  states  that  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  possessed  of  active  pro- 
perties, the  fresh  bark  being  aperient  and  a purifier  of  the  blood,  the 
pulp  of  the  berries  emetic  and  cathartic,  the  leaves  detergent,  and 
employed  in  cleaning  house-floors,  and  in  washing  linen. 

Guaiaci  Resina.  Resin  of  Guaiacum  or  Guaiac  (Gam  Guaiacum) 
is  the  concrete  juice,  and  is  usually  thought  to  be  the  only  active  part, 
even  of  the  wood.  According  to  Browne,  it  transudes  frequently  of 
its  own  accord,  and  may  thus  be  seen  concreted  on  the  bark  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  in  greater  abundance  when  the  bark  has  been 
cut  or  wounded;  also  by  heating  in  the  fire  billets  of  the  wood  which 
have  been  bored  longitudinally,  and  receiving  in  a calabash  the  melted 
Guaiac  at  the  other  end.  Likewise  by  boiling  the  chips  in  salt  and 
water,  and  skimming  off  the  Guaiac. 

Guaiac  may  be  seen  in  grains,  sometimes  agglutinated,  but  usually 
in  homogeneous  lumps.  Sp.  Gr.  l-2 — 1‘23;  but  sometimes  mixed  with 
pieces  of  the  wood  and  bark  ; of  a brownish-green  colour,  sometimes 
with  a tinge  of  red ; fracture  brilliantly  shining,  glass-like,  and  resi- 
nous ; brittle,  powder  at  first  of  a greyish  colour,  but  becoming  green 
like  guaiac  wood  and  resin  generally,  when  exposed  to  light.  It 
softens  in  the  mouth  : the  taste,  at  first  scarcely  perceptible,  is  slightly 
bitter,  but  becoming  acrid,  produces  burning  in  the  fauces.  The 
odour  is  slight,  increased  on  pounding  or  on  heating  it,  when  it  melts 
and  evolves  a balsamic  odour.  Water  has  but  moderate  action  on  it, 
dissolving  about  9 per  cent.,  chiefly  Extractive,  (y.  Extract,  infra.) 
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The  fixed  and  volatile  oils  scarcely  act  upon  it.  Alcohol  dissolves  91 
per  cent,  of  the  peculiar  substance  called  Guaiac,  becoming  of  a deep 
brown  colour.  The  Guaiac  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  water, 
S',  and  H Cl'.  Ether  also  dissolves  the  resin,  and  separates  Guaiacic 
acid  from  the  Extract.  Solutions  of  Potash  and  Soda  dissolve  it  freely, 
as  does  Ammoniatcd  Alcohol.  Sul'  becomes  of  a rich  claret-colour ; 
Chlorine  produces  remarkable  changes  of  colour  in  the  Tincture,  front 
green  to  blue,  and  from  that  to  brown,  so  Nitric';  finally  converting 
Guaiac  into  Oxalic  acid.  The  changes  of  colour  seem,  as  above,  to  be 
dependent  on  the  absorption  of  Oxygen. 

The  Tincture  imparts  a blue  colour  to  Gluten,  and  to  substances 
containing  it  ; also  to  mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic  made  with  cold  water, 
and  to  transverse  sections  of  various  roots : hence  the  E.  C.  employ 
slices  of  the  Potato  as  a test  of  its  purity. 

Guaiac  consists  evidently  of  an  extractive-like  matter,  which  is 
taken  up  by  water,  and  the  Resin,  which,  having  peculiar  characters, 
has  been  called  Guaiacin  (Guaiacic  acid,  />.) ; Unverdorben  considers  this 
to  be  composed  of  2 Resins,  one  soluble  in  Ammonia,  and  the  other, 
which  forms  the  largest  portion  of  Guaiac,  merely  mixes  with  it.  M. 
Thierry  has  by  means  of  Ether  separated  from  the  extract  of  Guaiacum 
what  he  calls  Balsamic  Resin,  and  from  it  obtained  an  acid  which  he 
calls  Guaiacic  acid,  and  which  resembles  Benzoic  and  Cinnamic  acids, 
but  differs  from  them  in  being  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  Besides 
the  Balsamic  Resin,  the  extract  he  states  contains  another  resin, 
which  is  soluble  in  Ammonia.  Dr.  Ure,  in  an  ultimate  analysis  of 
Guaiacum,  found  it  composed  of  Carbon  C7'f)8,  Hydrogen  7'05,  Oxy- 
gen 25,07  = 100.  Prof.  Johnston  considers  its  composition  to  be 
C4„  H23  010  and  its  Eq.  343. 

Tests.  “ Fresh  fracture  red,  slowly  passing  to  green  : the  tincture 
slowly  strikes  a lively  blue  colour  on  the  inner  surface  of  a thin  paring 
of  a raw  potato.”  E.  P. 

Action.  Uses.  Acrid  Stimulant  and  Alterative,  Diaphoretic.  In 
large  doses,  irritant  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Useful  in  chronic  Rheu- 
matism, Secondary  Syphilis,  Scrofula,  and  in  chronic  Skin  Diseases. 

D.  gr.  x. — 31s.  in  powder  or  bolus,  or  in  the  following  mixture  : 
Mistura  Guaiaci,  L.  E.  Guaiacum  Mixture. 

Prep  Triturate  Resin  of  ffuiacum  jiij.  with  Sugar  jS.  then  with  Mucilage  of 
Oum  Arabic  fjft.,  lastly  add  gradually  Cinnamon  Water  fsxix.  (xlxlh.  E.)  con- 
stantly rubbing  up.  ' 


An  emulsion  is  formed  with  the  aid  of  the  Sugar  and  Gum,  in 
which  all  the  constituents^  of  the  Guaiac  are  suspended.  It  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  fjft  to  f^ij.  two  or  three  times  a day. 


Decoctum  Guaiaci,  E.  Decoct.  Guaiaci  Compositum,  D. 

,v  P?.CP\  Guaiac  (Wood,  D.)  turnings  ^iij.  and  liaising  x\\.  E.  gontlv  in  An. 
Oviij.  (by  measure  Ibx.  I).)  till  reduced  to  Ov.  (half,  D.)  towards  the  end  adding 
SftMijiv#  mspal  3J.  (3X.  D.)  and  Liqwricc  Hoot  Omiscd  (^ijCs.  D. ; 3ij.  E.) 
Strain  the  liquor.  * J 
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As  water  takes  up  only  a small  portion  of  Guaiacum,  this  would  he 
a very  inert  preparation,  were  it  not  that  the  acrid  extractive  is  one  of 
the  parts  dissolved  ; and  this  therefore  may  prove  a useful  form  in 
some  cases.  It  is  like  the  old  Decoction  of  dec  Woods,  and  to  which  the 
Dec.  Sarzm  Comp.  L.  also  is  very  similar.  Prescribed  in  doses  of  fgij.- 
fgiv.  it  is  useful  in  producing  a diaphoretic  effect  in  cases  of  chronic 
Rheumatism,  &c.,  the  patient  being  kept  warm  to  favour  the  determi- 
nation to  the  skin. 

An  Extract  of  Guaiacum  is  ordered  in  the  French  Codex,  in  which 
the  wood  is  thrice  boiled  in  Aq.Dcst.;  this  allowed  to  stand  for  12  hours 
to  deposit,  is  decanted  and  evaporated  to  a soft  consistence,  the  deposit 
being  then  mixed,  and  about  a £ part  of  Alcohol  added  towards  the 
end  of  the  process.  The  extract  thus  prepared,  M.  Thierry  states,  is 
very  odorous,  and  yields  more  acid  than  when  otherwise  made,  and 
he  infers  that  it  owes  its  properties  to  a peculiar  balsamic  resin  and  to 
this  acid. 

Aqua  Calcis  Composita,  D.  Compound  Lime  Water. 

Prep.  Macerate  Gtuaiac-tumings  tbfi.  Liquorice-root  cut  and  bruised  Jj. 
Sassafras-bark  bruised  jfi.  Coriander  Seeds  jiij.  and  Lime  II 'ater  Ovj.  without 
heat  for  two  days,  in  a closed  vessel,  shaking  occasionally,  then  strain. 

This,  though  called  a Lime  preparation,  probably  owes  any  efficacy 
it  may  possess  to  its  similarity  to  the  Decoction  of  Guaiacum.  It 
is  probable  that  some  of  the  Lime  combines  with  the  acid,  and  some 
becomes  deposited,  as  water  when  boiling  dissolves  less  of  it  than 
when  cold. 

Tinctura  GuaIaci,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Guaiacum. 

Prep.  Macorate  (Digest,  E.)  for  14  (7,  E.  D.)  days  Resin  of  Ouaiacum  bruised 
3 vij . (iv.  D.)  in  Rectified  Spirit  Oij.  (by  measure  lhij.  D.)  Then  filter. 

Action.  Uses.  Rectified  Spirit  being  a good  solvent  of  Guaiacum, 
this  is  a good  form  for  exhibition  in  chronic  Rheumatism,  &c.,  in 
doses  of  f3j.  to  f3iv.  with  milk  or  mucilage. 

Tinctura  Guaiaci  (Ammonlata,  E.  D.)  Composita,  L.  Compound 

or  Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Guaiacum. 

Prep.  Macerate  (Digest  in  a well-closed  vessel,  E.)  for  14  (7,  E.  D.)  days  Resin 
of  Guaiacum  bruised  gvij.  (iv.  D.)  in  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia  (Spirit  of 
Ammonia,  E.  Oij.  (tbjls.  D.)  Then  filter. 

Action.  Uses.  Ammoniated  Alcohol  being  an  excellent  solvent  for 
Guaiacum,  this  Tincture  has  been  much  employed  in  chronic  Rheuma- 
tism, &c.,  and  is  considered  more  efficacious  than  the  other  ; but  re- 
quires, like  it,  to  be  given  in  some  viscid  fluid. 

Officinal  Preparations  containing  Guaiacum.  Pil.  Hydmrgyri 
Chloridi  Comp.  L.  E.  D.  (p.  194.)  Aqua  Calcis  Comp.  (v.  supra.) 
Decoctuin  Sarzai  Comp.  L.  Pulvis  Aloes  Compositus. 
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Rute/E,  Adr.Juss.  Rueworts. 

Shrubs  or  herbs.  Leaves  alternate,  often  lobed,  dotted  with  glands,  without 
stipules.  Calyx  froe.  Petals  free,  twice  as  many  as  the  divisions  of  the  calyx, 
sometimes  united  together.  Stamens  twice  or  three  times  as  many  as  the  petals, 
(on  tho  outside  of  a cup-like  disk  surrounding  the  ovary,  LindL)  filaments 
broader  at  the  base.  Ovary  3 — 5 lobed.  Cells  with  2,  4 or  many  pendulous 
ovules.  Style  single,  often  divided  near  the  base.  Capsule  separating  either  at 
the  partitions  or  in  the  middle  of  the  cells  into  2 valved  carpels.  Embryo 
straight  or  curved  in  the  axis  of  albumen.  Radicle  superior. 

Tho  Rutere  are  closely  allied  to  Zygophyllere  and  are  inhabitants  chiefly  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  They  secrete  a volatile  oil  with 
bitter  matter. 

Ruta,  L.  E.  Folia,  L.  D.  Leaves  and  unripe  Fruit,  E.  Ruta 

graveolens,  Linn.  Common  or  Garden  Rue.  Decand.  Monoy. 

Linn. 

The  common  Rue  and  Ruta  anyustifolia , natives  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  were  much  employed  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
as  they  still  are  by  Asiatic  nations. 

The  Rue  is  a small  branching  under-shrub  about  2 — 3 feet  high.  Stems 
straight,  slightly  striated,  of  a dull  greenish  colour.  Leaves  of  a glaucous  green, 
supra-decompound,  leaflets  thickish,  dotted,  oval  oblong,  tapering  towards  their 
bases,  the  terminal  one  obovate.  Flowers  in  a terminal  corymb.  Calyx 
small,  4-fid,  rarely  5-fid.  Petals  4,  in  the  upper  flowers  5,  yellow,  oval,  ungui- 
culate,  entire  or  denticulated,  with  their  apices  curved  inwards.  Stamens  8 or 
10.  Ovary  marked  with  2 crucial  furrows.  Capsule  globular,  warty  in  4 or 
5 obtuse  lobes,  each  separable  into  two  valves.  Seeds  dotted. 

Ever)-  part  of  the  Rue  is  distinguished  by  its  strong  and  repulsive 
odour  and  its  acrid  and  bitter  disagreeable  taste.  The  leaves  have 
the  strongest  odour  when  the  seed-vessels  are  well  developed,  but  still 
green.  A great  portion  of  their  peculiar  characters  is  necessarily  lost 
in  drying.  “ The  E.  C.,  however,  correctly  adds  the  unripe  fruit  also, 
because  the  seed-vessel  is  covered  with  large  oil-vesicles,  which  impart 
great  activity  to  this  organ.”  (c.) 

Action,  Uses . Rubefacient,  Stimulant,  Antispasmodic,  Emmena- 
gogue,  Anthelmintic. 

Oleum  Rom,  E.  D.  Oil  of  Rue. 

Distilled  with  water  from  the  herb  and  half-ripe  ovaries  of  common 
Rue.  It  is  of  a light  yellow  colour,  acrid  in  nature,  and  with  a very 
disagreeable  smell. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  &c.  Used  as  an  Antispasmodic  and 
Emmcnagogue. 

D.  llfij. — Illy,  nibbed  up  with  Sugar  and  water. 

Confectio  (Conserva,  D.)  R UT.i:,  L.  Confection  of  Rue. 

Prep.  Rub  together  into  a very  fine  powdor  dried  Rite  (leaves  of  Ruta  gravco- 
lens,  D.)  Caraway  (seeds,  D.)  Bay  Berries  ail  Jtft.  Bagapenum  Black  Pepper 
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(the  fruit,  D.)  jij.  (When  the  confection  is  to  bo  used,  L.)  add  Honey  (des- 
pumated,  D.)  3xvj.  and  mix  well. 

The  dried  herb  is  less  efficacious  than  when  fresh,  but  being  com- 
bined with  substances  haying  similar  properties,  this  confection  is 
sometimes  useful  in  flatulent  colic  in  doses  of  9j. — 3j. 

The  Syrup  of  Rue , though  not  officinal,  is  kept  by  most  druggists. 
It  is  made  by  dissolving  Oil  of  Rue  77\xij.  in  Rectified  Spirit , 3iv.  and 
then  mixing  with  Simple  Syrup  Oj. 

D . Often  given  by  nurses,  in  doses  of  £ to  2 tea-spoonfuls,  in  the 
flatulent  colic  of  children. 

Extractum  Rut.e,  D.  Extract  of  Rue. 

Prepared  as  the  simpler  extracts  ; but  the  volatile  oil  being  dissi- 
pated during  the  decoction,  this  extract  is  simply  bitter  and  not  pre- 
ferable to  others. 

Diosme/E,  Adr.  Jussieu.  Diosmads. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  rarely  herbs.  Leaves  without  stipules,  opposite  or  alternate, 
simple  or  compound,  often  dotted  with  glands.  The  calyx  is  free.  Petals 
equal  in  number  to  segments  of  calyx,  sometimes  combined.  Stamens  equal  to, 
or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  the  alternate  ones  opposite  to  them,  then 
shorter  or  without  anthers.  Ovaries  several,  free  or  more  or  less  united, 
2-ovuled.  Ovules  affixed  to  the  axial  angle,  collateral,  or  obliquely  placed  one 
over  the  other,  very  rarely  with  4 ovules.  Fruit  separable  into  several  carpels, 
which  by  abortion  are  often  single-seeded ; endocarp  cartilaginous,  free,  two- 
lobed  and  elastic.  Seeds  inverse.  Embryo  included  in  albumen,  or  without 
albumen. 

The  JHosmuB  are  closely  allied  to  Zanthoxyleae,  and  also  to  Rutete,  with  which 
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by  the  endocarp  in  the  ripe  capsule.  They  are  found  in  South  Africa  and  in 
New  Holland,  some  in  tropical  America,  and  a few  in  equinoctial  Asia,  with 
only  Dictamnus  in  tho  North  of  Asia  and  the  South  of  Europe.  They  secrete 
volatile  oil  and  Rosin,  as  well  as  a bitter  principle. 

Bucku,  E.  Diosma,  L.  Buchu  Folia,  D.  Diosma  crcnata,  Dec. 

L.  D.  Leaves  of  various  species  of  Barosma,  E.  1‘entand.  Monog. 

Linn. 

The  leaves  of  one  or  more  plants  called  Bucku,  Bucku,  or  Bookoo, 
having  been  found  by  Mr.  Burchell,  the  African  traveller,  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Hottentots  as  a vulnerary  and  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  organs,  became  known  in  this  country  about  the 
year  1823.  Bucku  was  first  introduced  into  the  D.  P.,  and  then 
into  the  L.  P.  as  the  leaves  of  Diosma  crcnata.  Sir  W.  Hooker, 
however,  showed  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3413,  that  the  leaves  of  D.cre- 
nulata  are  those  most  common,  and  that  those  of  D.  serratifolia  are 
also  found  in  commerce.  All  these  species  have  since  been  restored 
to  the  genus  Barosma,  to  which  they  originally  belonged.  “ Several 
species  are  collected  by  the  Hottentots,  according  to  Thunberg,  espe- 
cially D.  belulina  and  pulchclta,  and  even  Adcnandra  unijlora,  to  which 
some  Agat/iosmas  and  many  others  may  no  doubt  be  added.”  ( Bindley , 
FI.  Med.)  These  are  all  included  in  the  genus  Diosma  by  De  Can- 
dolle (Prod.  i.  p.  713.) 


Barosma. 

Calyx  6-fid  or  5-partite.  (1.)  Petals  5,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  disk  which 
lines  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  and  has  a short,  scarcely  prominent  rim.  Sta- 
mens 10,  inserted  with  the  petals  and  equal  to  them  in  length,  5 fertile,  alter- 
nating with  the  petals,  filaments  filiform,  subulate,  with  the  anthers  commonly 
terminated  by  a small  gland,  often  becoming  recurved,  5 opposite  to  and  shorter 
than  the  petals,  sterile,  petaloid,  indistinctly  glandular  at  the  apex.  Ovaries  5, 
united  into  one,  5 lobed  and  auriculate  at  the  apex,  commonly  with  glandular 
tubcrclo.  Style  longer  than  tho  stamens.  Stigma  minutely  6 lobed.  (2.) 
Fruit  (3)  composed  of  6 compressed  cocci,  outwardly  auriculate  and  covered  with 
glandular  dots.  Seed  (4)  oblong.— Shrubs  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Leaves 
opposite  or  alternate,  leathery,  flat,  dotted  (6),  especially  near  the  margin,  vary- 
ing in  Bhape.  Flowers  axillary,  on  single  or  3 flowered  peduncles,  or  fasci- 
culate in  single  flowered  peduncles. 

B.  crcnata.  Fig.  62.  (JHoma  crcnata,  Dec.  L.  D.)  Leaves  ovate  and  obo- 
vate,  acute,  serrated,  dotted  glandular  at  the  margin.  Flowers  pink,  solitary 
and  terminal,  on  somewhat  leafy  pedicels.— Loddiges  Bot.  Cab.  t.  404 

B.  serratifolia.  (D.  serratifolia,  Dec.  and  Bot.  Cab.  t.  378.)  Leaves  llnear- 
lanceolate,  serrulate,  smooth,  dotted,  glundular  at  the  edges,  three-nerved. 
Flowers  white,  on  solitary  lateral  pedicels,  bearing  two  leaflets  above  the 
middle. 

B.  crmulata,  Willd.  Hooker,  B M.  t.  3413.  (D.  creiudata,  Linn.  1).  odo- 
rata,  Dec.)  Leaves  decussate,  ovate,  oblong,  on  very*  short  petioles,  very  obtuse, 
minutely  crenatcd,  quite  smooth  and  of  a darkish  green  above,  beneath  paler, 
with  a few  obscure  oblique  nerves,  dotted  with  oil  vesicles,  with  at  every  crena- 
ture  a conspicuous  pellucid  gland  and  a pellucid  margin  round  the  whole  leaf. 
Peduncles  axillary  and  terminal  chiefly  from  tho  axils  of  tho  superior  leaves, 
single  flowered,  often  bearing  a pair  of  small  opposite  leaves  or  bracts  above 
the  middle.  Beneath  the  calyx  arc  2 or  3 pairs  of  small  imbricated  bracts. 
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Bucku  leaves  are  smooth,  leathery,  and  shining,  serrate  or  crenatc 
at  their  margins,  studded  with  dots,  i.  c.  vesicles  filled  with  essential 
oil,  of  a light  yellowish-green  colour,  of  a strong,  considered  by  some 
a disagreeable,  odour;  the  taste  warm  and  aromatic.  They  necessarily 
vary  in  form  according  to  the  species  of  plant  from  which  they  have 
been  obtained.  Those  which  are  ovate  or  obovate  by  B.  crenala , the 
linear-lanceolate  ones  by  B.  serrulaia,  and  those  which  are  ovate,  ob- 
long, and  obtuse,  by  B.  crcnuluia.  All  may  be  found  intermixed 
among  the  Buchu  leaves  of  commerce.  They  contain  Volatile  Oil, 
which  is  of  a yellowish-brown  colour  and  a penetrating  odour,  Bitter 
Extractive  ( Diosmin ),  Resin,  Gum,  Lignin,  &c. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  and  Tonic  in  chronic  affections  of  the 
Urinary  organs  attended  with  increased  secretion  of  Mucus,  in  doses 
of  the  powder  3j.  or  5fi. 

Infusum  Diosm^e,  L.  Inf.  Bucku,  E.  D.  Infusion  of  Bucku. 

Prep  Macerate  (Infuse,  E. ; Digest,  D,)  for  4 (2  E.)  hours  in  a tightly  covered 
vessel  Diosom  or  Bucku,  Jj.  (the  loaves  of  Diosma  crcnata,  56.  D.)  in  boiling 
Aq.  dest.  Oj.  (by  measure  ilift.  D.)  Strain  (through  linen  or  calico,  E.  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic  and  Diuretic  in  doses  of  fjift  two  or  three 
times  a day. 

Tinctura  Bucku,  E.  Tinct.  Buchu,  D.  Tincture  of  Bucku. 

Prep.  Digest  (Macerate,  D.)  for  7 days  Bucku  3V.  (leaves  of  Diosma  crenata 
Vj.  D.)  in  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  (by  measure  tbj.  D.)  Pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  E. 
Filter.  This  tincture  may  also  bo  made  by  percolation,  E. 

Proof  Spirit  is  a good  solvent  for  the  active  principles  of  Bucku. 

D.  f3j. — f3iv. 

Cusparia,  L.  E.  Cortex,  L.  Bark,  E.  Angustura.  Cortex,  D. 

Galipea  officinalis,  Hancock,  E.  G.  Cusparia,  St.  Hilaire,  L. 

( Bonplandia  trifoliate,  Willd.  D.)  Cusparia  Bark. 

Cusparia  or  Angustura  Bark  was  introduced  into  England  about 
the  year  1788.  It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  it  was  imported 
from  Angustura  on  the  Oronoco.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  their 
travels  in  South  America,  having  ascertained  that  the  bark  was  called 
Cttspare  by  the  natives,  called  the  tree  which  they  supposed  yielded 
it  Cusparia  fcl/rif m/a  ; but  having  sent  home  specimens  to  Willdcnow, 
he  named  it  Bonplandia,  in  compliment  to  one  of  the  travellers,  and 
trifoliata  from  the  number  of  its  leaflets.  Aug.  St.  Hilaire  having 
ascertained  that,  instead  of  being  a new  genus,  it  was  only  a new  spe- 
cies of  an  old  genus,  Galipea,  named  the  tree  G.  Cusparia , which  it 
still  retains.  Dr.  Hancock,  however,  who  resided  for  some  months  in 
1816  in  the  district  where  the  Cusparia  is  produced,  states  that  the 
above  travellers  did  not  themselves  see  the  tree,  but  got  branches  of  it 
without  flowers  from  an  Indian  ; that  they  afterwards  thought  they 
recognized  the  same  plant,  which  they  found  growing  in  considerable 
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forests.  This  Dr.  H.  considers  to  be  a distinct  species  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  plant  which  yields  Cusparia,  and  which  he  calls  Galipea 
officinalis. 


Galipea,  Aublet,  Pentand.  Monog.  Linn. 

Calyx  cup-shaped,  5-toothcd,  often  5-angled.  Petals  5,  united  below  into  a 
tube,  'which  is  often  pentangular.  Stamens  5,  rarely  6,  7,  8 or  4,  with  filaments 
adhering  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  rarely  all  fertile,  usually  2 — 4 with  abortive 
anthers.  Ovaries  5,  connected,  1-cellcd,  supported  by  an  urceolar  disk.  Styles  5, 
distinct  or  connected  at  the  baso,  each  terminated  by  an  obtuse  pentangular 
stigma.  Capsules  by  abortion  1 or  2.— Shrubs  or  trees.  Leaves  simple  and 
temate.  Natives  of  Tropical  America. 

G.  officinalis,  Hancock,  E.  A tree  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  with  smooth  bark. 
Leaves  alternate  trifoliate,  petiole  about  tho  length  of  the  lenflots,  which  are  oval, 
but  tapering  towards  both  the  base  and  apex,  from  6 to  10  inches  long,  smooth, 
shining,  when  bruised  smelling  like  tobacco.  Panicles  cylindrical,  contracted, 
stalked,  longer  than  the  leaves,  with  the  branches  about  3 flowered.  Calyx 
hair)'.  Petals  white,  downy,  2 longer  than  tho  others.  Stamens  7,  of  which 
only  2 are  fertile.  Carpels  villous  as  they  ripen,  2-secded,  one  usually  abortive. 
— Neighbourhood  of  the  Oronoco,  between  7°  and  8°  N.  lat.  Orayuri  of  the 
natives  yields  Carony,  that  is  Cusjxiria  bark , exported  from  Angustura. 

G.  Cusparia,  (&  Hilaire),  L.  A forest  tree,  from  60  to  80  feet  high,  with 
fasciculate  pubescence.  Leaves  alternate,  trifoliate,  long  stalkod,  leaflets  sessile, 
unequal,  ovate,  lanceolate,  acute,  gratefully  fragrant,  with  scattered  glandular 
and  pellucid  dots.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  which  are  almost  terminal. 
Calyx  and  corolla  white  with  fascicles  of  hairs,  seated  on  glandular  bodies  on 
the  outside.  Stamens  6,  only  2 fertile.  Anthers  with  two  short  appendages. 
Seed  solitary. — Forests  of  tropical  America,  between  Cumana  and  New  Barce- 
lona ; yields  Cusparia  or  Angostura  bark  (Cuspare  of  the  natives)  according  to 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 

Cusparia  or  Angustura  Bark  is  in  pieces  some  inches  in  length,  from 
half  to  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  only  one  or  two  lines  in  thickness, 
more  or  less  quilled,  sometimes  almost  flat.  It  is  covered  with  a thin 
yellowish-white,  mealy  epidermis,  smooth  or  wrinkled  ; the  inner  sur- 
face is  rather  smooth,  but  separable  into  splinters  of  a dull  brownish 
colour ; the  substance  of  the  bark  is  compact,  and  of  a dark  cinnamon- 
colour.  It  is  brittle,  fracture  short  and  resinous  ; powder  of  a greyish- 
yellow  colour.  The  odour  is  strong  and  peculiar,  the  taste  bitter, 
permanent,  but  slightly  aromatic.  It  yields  its  properties  to  water 
and  to  Proof  Spirit.  Its  properties  depend  on  the  presence  of  Gum, 
Resin,  Volatile  Oil,  and  a peculiar  Bitter  principle.  The  Resin  is  a 
little  acrid,  as  is  also  the  Volatile  Oil,  which  has  the  peculiar  odour  of 
Cusparia  Bark.  The  Bitter  principle  or  Extractive  has  also  been 
named  Aiujnsturin  and  Cusparin , being  a neutral  principle,  crystalliza- 
ble  in  tetrahedrons,  easily  fusible,  soluble  in  rectified  Spirit,  in  acids, 
and  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  precipitated  of  a whitish  colour  by  Tinc- 
ture of  Galls,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  Ether  and  the 
volatile  oils,  bitter  in  taste  and  a little  acrid. 

Tests.  Cusparia  Bark  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  other  offici- 
nal barks,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  adulterated.  The  E.  C.  indicates  the 
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purity  by  stating  that  “ its  outer  surface  is  not  turned  dark  green,  nor 
its  transverse  fracture  red  by  Nit'.”  Some  years  since,  several  cases  of 
poisoning  occurred  on  the  Continent  from  the  substitution  of  what  has 
been  called  False  Angustura  Bark,  but  which  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  that  of  the  Stryclmos  Nutc  Vomica  (q.  v.),  and  which  Dr.  Neligan, 
within  the  last  two  years,  obtained  as  Angustura  Bark  at  a druggist’s 
in  Dublin.  The  pieces  of  this  are  usually  much  thicker  than  Cusparia 
Bark,  also  harder,  and  more  compact,  covered  with  a ferruginous  efflo- 
rescence, sometimes  yellowish-grey,  and  marked  with  prominent  white 
spots,  without  any  aromatic  odour,  and  having  an  intensely  bitter 
taste.  The  transverse  section,  as  indicated  in  the  E.  P.,  becomes 
bright  rod  when  touched  with  Nit',  in  consequence  of  this  acting  on 
the  Brucia  in  the  bark,  and  also  by  the  rusty  spots  on  its  epidermis 
becoming  of  a dark  green  when  in  contact  with  the  same  acid. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Tonic,  Febrifuge,  Antidysenteric. 

D.  Powder,  gr.  x. — 3fi.  Extract,  gr.  v. — gr.  xv. 

Infusum  (Angustura,  D.)  Cuspari.®,  L.  E.  Infusion  of  Cus- 
paria. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  2 hours  in  a slightly  covered  vessel  bruised  Cusparia  3V. 
(bruised  Bark  of  Bonplandia  trifoliate,  5ij.  D.)  in  boiling  eUst.  Oj.(tbfi.D-)  Strain. 

A stimulant  and  tonic  in  low  states,  in  doses  of  fjift.  It  is  of  a 
dull  orange-colour.  Sesquichloride  or  Sulphate  of  Iron  produces  in  it 
a dark  greyish  precipitate,  Tincture  of  Galls  a slate-coloured  one ; 
but  no  change  is  produced  by  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium. 

Tinctura  (Angustur.e,  D.)  Cusparl-e,  E.  Tincture  of  Cus- 
paria. 

Prep.  Take  Cusparia  Jivfi.  in  moderately  fino  powder  and  Proof  Spirit  Oij. 
Proceed  as  with  Tinct.  Cinchorue,  or  more  expeditiously  by  percolation. 

Stimulant  adjunct  to  bitter  infusions  in  doses  of  f3j. — f3ij. 

ZanthoxylE/E,  made  up  chiefly  of  genera  placed  by  De  Candolle  in 
RutacetB  and  in  Terekinthace.ee,  are  distinguished  by  their  flowers  being 
usually  unisexual,  by  the  calyx  being  free,  petals  hypogynous,  equal 
in  number  to  divisions  of  the  calyx,  ovaries  subdistinct  or  united,  each 
with  two  ovules,  fruit  indehiscent,  carpids  opening  by  a vertical  su- 
ture, embryo  in  the  axis  of  albumen.  Many  of  the  Zanthoxylete  are 
remarkable  for  secreting  a bitter  principle,  Xant/iopicrine,  and  also  a 
volatile  oil  of  aromatic  pungency.  Thus  several  species  of  Zanthoxy- 
lete  are  employed  as  stimulants  : one  formed  the  Faghureli  of  Avicenna. 
Species  of  Ptelea  and  Toddalia  are  bitter  and  febrifuge.  Both  the 
species  of  Brucea  are  likewise  bitter  and  tonic.  B.  antidyscnlerica,  the 
Woginos  of  Bruce,  is  most  celebrated,  because  it  was  long  supposed 
to  yield  the  Bark  which  was  known  as  false  Angustura,  and  from 
which  the  alkali  Brucia  was  obtained ; but  the  former  is  now  well 
ascertained  to  be  the  bark  of  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica. 
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SniARUBK/B.  Richard.  Quassiads. 

Trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  compound  very  rarely  simple,  without  sti- 
pules and  without  dots.  Flowers  complete  or  unisexual  from  abortion.  Calyx 
4 or  5 partite,  persistent,  imbricate  in  {estivation.  Petals  equal  in  number  to, 
alternate  with,  but  longer  than  tho  divisions  of  the  calyx  ; {estivation  twisted, 
deciduous.  Stamens  twico  as  many  ns  petals,  with  each  filament  arising  from 
the  base  of  a hypogynous  scale.  Ovaries  seatod  on  a short  staminiferous  stalk, 
4 or  5 free,  oac’h  with  a single  ovulo  suspended  from  the  apex  of  tho  interior 
angle.  Drupes  distinct,  one-soeded.  Embryo  without  albumen. 

The  Simarubeae  are  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  with  one 
species  in  the  tropic-like  forests  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  and  a 
few  simple-leaved  species  in  tropical  Asia  and  Madagascar.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  bitterness.  Malombo  Bark  is  thought  to  be  a 
kind  of  Quassia. 

Quassia,  L.  E.  D.  Lignum,  L.  D.  Wood,  chiefly  of  Picraena 

(Quassia,  L.  D.)  excelsa,  seldom  of  Quassia  amara.  E. 

Quassia  amara,  Linn.  f.  Surinam  Quassia.  Dccand.  Alonoy. 

Linn. 

Quassia  Wood  was  first  known  in  Europe  about  1742,  more  fully 
in  1756,  when  Rolandcr  returned  from  Surinam  and  gave  some  of  the 
wood  to  Linnaeus.  Quassia  amara,  a native  of  Surinam,  Guiana, 
and  Panama,  was  first  introduced  into  practice,  and  it  was  called  Suri- 
nam Quassia  ; but  the  tree  being  of  small  bulk,  and  not  very  common, 
its  place  is  supplied  by  the  wood  of  Picraena  excelsa.  Mr.  Lance  in- 
formed Dr.  Lindley  that  no  Quassia  had  been  exported  from  Surinam 
during  the  ten  years  he  was  at  that  place.  The  wood,  as  received  by 
Dr.  Pereira,  is  in  cylindrical  pieces,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
very  light,  covered  by  a thin,  greyish-white  bark,  all  extremely  bitter 
in  taste.  From  its  elegant  pinnate  leaves  with  winged  footstalks,  and 
its  spike-like  racemes  of  red  flowers,  it  is  often  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental plant  in  the  West  India  Islands. 

PicRjRNA  excelsa,  Lindley.  E.  Quassia  excelsa,  Sxcartx,  L.  D. 

Simaruba  excelsa,  Dec.  L.  Jamaica  Quassia.  Polygamia  AToncecia , 

Linn. 

This  tree  attains  a height  of  50,  GO,  or  even  100  feet  in  the  woods 
of  the  lower  mountains  of  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  islands, 
where  it  is  called  Bitter  Ash  and  Bitter  Wood,  and  its  wood  has  for 
some  time  been  substituted  for  that  of  the  Surinam  Quassia,  and  is 
sometimes  called  Jamaica  Quassia.  Dr.  Lindley  has  rightly  formed  it 
into  a new  genus,  as  it  agrees  with  the  characters  neither  of  Quassia 
nor  of  Simaruba. 

This  tree,  besides  being  lofty,  is  erect,  often  three  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
smooth  dark  gray  bark.  The  wood  is  white,  rather  coarse-grained,  bitter,  but 
without  smell;  the  bark  is  moderately  thick,  dark-coloured,  and  wriuklod. 
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Leaves  pinnate,  with  an  odd  one.  Leaflets  opposite,  4 to  8 pairs,  stalked,  ob- 
long acuminate,  unequal  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a pale  yellowish 
green  colour,  polygamous,  arranged  in  spreading  pointed  racemes,  which  are 
axillary  towards  tho  ends  of  the  branches.  The  sepals  are  5,  minute.  Petals  5, 
longer  than  the  sepals.  Stamens  5,  about  as  long  as  the  petals,  rather  shaggy. 
Anthers  roundish.  In  the  male,  merely  the  rudiments  of  the  pistil ; in  the  fe- 
male, ovarios  3,  seated  on  a round  tumid  receptacle.  Stylo  3-comered,  trifid. 
Stigmas  simple,  spreading.  Drupes  3 (but  only  one  coming  to  perfection), 
globose,  1-celled,  2-valved.  distinct  from  each  other,  and  placed  on  a broad 
hemispherical  receptacle.  When  ripe,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  bluck  and  shining, 
nut  solitary,  globose,  with  the  shell  fragile.  (Lindley.) 
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Quassia-wood  is  imported  in  logs  covered  with  a dark  grey  bark, 
smooth  in  the  younger  and  rough  and  irregular  in  the  larger  pieces, 
yellowish-white  and  fibrous  in  the  interior.  The  wood  is  yellowish- 
white  and  glistening,  without  smell,  but  of  a pure  and  intense  bitter- 
ness, tough,  and  therefore  pulverized  with  difficulty.  It  contains  a 
bitter  neutral  principle,  called  Quassine  (C,„  H0  03),  which  is  in- 
tensely bitter,  crystalline,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in  Ether, 
readily  dissolved  by  Alcohol ; also  Gum,  a little  Volatile  Oil,  Lignin, 
and  salts  with  a base  of  Lime,  an  Annnoniacal  stilt,  and  some  Nitrate 
of  Potash. 

Action.  Uses.  A pure  Bitter,  useful  as  a Stomachic  and  Tonic. 

Infusum  Quassias,  L.  E.  D.  Infusion  of  Quassia. 

Prep.  Macerate  (infuse,  E. ; digest,  D.)  for  2 hours  in  a lightly  covered  vessel 
cut  Quassia  3ij.  (in  chips  jj.  E;  shavings  of  wood  of  Quassia  excelsa  3j.  D.)  in 
boiling  Aq.  dot.  Oj.  (Ihfi.  l>y  measure,  D.)  Strain  (through  linen  or  calico,  E.) 

D.  fjiffi.  two  or  three  times  a day.  A good  vehicle  for  preparations 
of  Iron. 

Tinctuka  Quassias,  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Quassia. 

Prep.  Digest  (Macerate,  D.)  for  7 days  Qmssia  in  chips  5x.  (dust  of  the  wood 
of  Quassia  excelsa  Jj.  D.)  in  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  {by  measure  lbij.  D.)  Strain. 

D.  f3(s. — foij.  as  an  adjunct  to  tonic  draughts  and  mixtures. 

Ti.vct.  Quassia!  Composita,  E.  Comp.  Tinct.  of  Quassia. 

Prep.  Digest  for  7 days  Cardamom  Seeds  bruised,  Cochineal  bruised  aa  jjfi. 
Cinnamon  in  moderately  fine  powder,  Quassia  in  chips  aa  5vj.  Pawns  Jvfj.  in 
Proof  Spirit  Oij.  Strain,  express  the  residuum  strongly  and  filtor.  Or  obtain 
by  percolation,  aa  directed  for  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom,  rasping  or 
powdering  the  Quassia. 

D.  f3j. — Oij.  An  aromatic  tonic,  and  useful  as  an  adjunct. 
Extractum  Quassia!,  E. 

Prep.  First  make  a watery  infusion  by  percolation  and  without  heat ; and 
then  evaporate,  or  prepare  as  Extract  of  Liquorlco  Root. 

D.  In  form  of  pill,  gr.  v.,  or  as  a vehicle  for  metallic  tonics,  &c. 

Simaruba,  L.  E.  D.  Radicis  Cortex,  L.  D.  Root-Bark,  E.  Sima- 

iiuba  amara,  Aublct.  S.  officinalis,  Dec.  L.  Quassia  Simaruba, 

Linn.  D.  Monaxia  or  Diaxia  Decaml.  Linn. 

This  tree,  of  which  the  bark  of  the  root  was  first  introduced  into 
practice  in  1713,  is  a native  of  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  The  same 
species  is  considered  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica,  where 
it  is  called  Mountain  Damson. 

Tho  tree  attains  a height  of  50  or  60  foot,  and  considerable  thickness,  witli 
long  horizontally  spreading  roots.  The  bark  in  tho  young  parts  smuotli  and 
grey,  and  in  ttie  older  blackish  coloured,  and  somewhat  furrowed.  Tho  Leaves 
are  alternate  pinnate  ; leaflets  alternate,  2 to  7 on  each  sido,  nearly  sessile,  oval, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  tapering  towards  base,  very  smooth  and  entire,  firm , 
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Fig.  54.  coriaceous,  of  a deep 

green  colour ; petioles 
sometimes  a foot  and 
a half  in  length.  The 
flowers  are  monceci- 
ous,  disposed  in  a 
mixed  scattered  axil- 
lary panicle.  The 
calyx  is  short,  cup- 
shaped, 5-toothed  or 
5-partite.  Petals  5, 
longer,  twisted,  and 
imbricate  in  activa- 
tion. Male  ( fig.  3 ), 
stamens  10,  alternate 
ones  opposite  the  pe- 
tals, and  a little 
shorter ; filaments 
each  inserted  (4)  into 
a hairy  scale,  having 
a round  or  short  gy- 
nophore  (bearing  ru- 
diments of  ovaries) 
sometimes  wanting. 
Female  flower  (fig.  1) 
with  ten  scaJe-like 
rudiments  of  stamens ; 
ovaries  5 on  a short 
disk  or  gynophore,  1- 
ceiled,  with  a single 
ovule  suspended  to 
the  innerangle.  Styles 
5,  distinct  at  the  base, 
united  above,  and  se- 
parating again  into  5 
stigmata.  Drupes  (fig. 
2)  5,  or  fewer  by  abor- 
tion, dark-coloured,  spreading,  one-celled.  one-seeded.  Seeds  with  a mem- 
braneous shell.  Embryo  straight ; radicle  above,  retracted  within  cotyledons. — 
Aubl.  Guian.  2,  t.  311  and  312.  Nees  von  Esenbcck,  1c.  382.  v.  fig.  54. 

Dr.  Lindloy  observes  (FI.  Med.  p.  208)  that  as  the  Jamaica  tree  is  direcious,  it 
may  be  a distinct  species.  Dr.  Macfadyan  represents  it,  however,  as  agreeing 
with  Aublet’s  figure  of  the  Guiana  plant.  Its  leaves,  however,  are  described  as 
being  oblong  obovate.  Its  small  yellow  flowers  appear  in  April,  those  of  the 
Guiana  plant  in  November,  which,  moreover,  is  monoecious,  the  leaflets  almost 
lanceolate,  and  the  root-bark  not  warty.  The  bark  and  wood  are  said  by  Aublet 
to  exude  a bittor  milky  juice,  and  this  is  said  by  Dr.  Wright  not  to  be  the  case 
with  the  Jamaica  plant.  Those  may  therefore  prove  to  be  distinct  species,  in 
which  case  the  Jamaica  plant  may  be  called  5.  officinalis , and  the  Guiana  5. 
amara ; otherwise  I agree  with  Dr.  Lindloy  that  it  is  improper  to  cliango  Au- 
blet’s name.  But  they  may  prove  identical,  many  trees  flower  twice  in  the  year 
in  warm  countries,  and  the  leaves  vary  in  elongation  according  to  age.  Both 
ought  to  be  carofully  oxamined  from  genuine  specimens. 


The  bark  of  the  root  is  officinal,  and  sent  to  Europe  from  Jamaica. 
It  is  stripped  off  in  pieces  several  feet  in  length,  which  arc  folded  upon 
themselves,  cither  flat  or  partially  quilled,  a few  lines  in  thickness, 
light,  tough,  fibrous  in  structure,  difficult  to  powder,  of  a pale  colour, 
greyish  throughout,  epidermis  a little  warty,  without  odour,  bitter  in 
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taste.  Water  and  Alcohol  both  readily  take  up  its  virtues,  which 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  a principle  nearly  the  same  with  Quassinc , 
Volatile  Oil,  Resin,  Ulmine,  and  several  salts. 

Action.  Uses.  Bitter  Tonic.  Useful  in  advanced  stages  of  Dysen- 
tery and  Diarrhoea. 

Infusum  Simaruba,  L.  E.  D.  Infusion  of  Simaruba  Bark. 

Prep.  Macerate  Simaruba  Park  bruised  Jiij.  (3ft.  D.)  in  boiling  Aq.  Oj. 
(Ofe.  D.)  for  two  hours  in  a lightly  covered  vessel  and  strain. 

D . f^j. — f^ij.  as  a Tonic.  In  larger  doses  it  proves  Emetic. 

b.  CalyciJlorcB. 

Rhamne.e,  It.  Brown.  Rhamnads. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  with  the  upper  parts  of  branches  climbing. 
Leaves  simple,  alternate,  or  sub-opposite,  with  stipules  often  converted  into 
thorns.  Flowers  usually  complete,  small,  greenish  coloured,  axillary,  clustered, 
umbellate  or  cymose.  Calyx  4—5  cleft,  ladniaa  valvate  in  aestivation ; tube 
free,  or  with  its  base,  sometimes  the  whole  united  with  the  ovary.  Petals  alter- 
nate with  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  often  scale-like,  inserted  into  the  throat  of 
the  calyx  or  the  margin  of  the  disk.  Stamens  4 to  5,  opposite  to  the  petals. 
Ovary  usually  immersed  in  or  surrounded  by  a glandular  disk,  2,  3,  or  4-celled ; 
with  one,  rarely  two  seeds,  placed  side  by  side;  ovules  erect  or  ascending. 
Stylo  single,  with  2,  3,  or  4 stigmas,  sometimes  divided  to  the  base.  Fruit  free 
or  covered  by  calyx,  capsular,  2 to  3-celled,  or  by  abortion  1-celled,  drupaceous, 
and  indchiscent,  or  forming  a berry,  or  capsular,  2 — 3 coccous.  Seeds  solitary, 
erect,  with  sparing  fleshy  albumen.  Embryo  straight,  with  large  flat  cotyledons, 
and  a short  inferior  radicle. 

The  RluimnetE  are  found  both  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts 
of  the  world.  They  vary  in  properties  : some  secrete  a bitter  princi- 
ple, with  which  acridity  is  sometimes  united  ; hence  these  act  as  sti- 
mulants to  some  of  the  functions.  Some  are  useful  for  the  colour  (sap- 
green)  yielded  when  acted  on  by  Lime  and  alkalis.  The  fruits  of  a 
few  are  edible,  as  the  Jujube,  the  Lotus,  and  the  Ber  of  India. 

Rhamnus  catiiarticus,  lijui.  L.  E.  D.  Baccaj,  L.  D.  The  Fruit, 

E.  Common  or  Purging  Buckthorn.  Pentand  Monog.  Linn. 

Buckthorn  is  indigenous  in  hedges  and  woods,  and  found  in  Europe 
generally,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  the 
autumn.  It  has  long  been  employed  in  medicine,  and  thought  to  be 
the  £u.y.*os  of  Dioscorides,  but  without  proof. 

Pot.  Ch.  A spreading  shrub  8 to  10  feet  high.  Old  branches  forming  thorny 
terminal  spines.  Leaves  sub-opposito,  ovate,  cordate  at  base,  acute,  toothed, 
with  4 to  0 marked  veins  parallel  to  and  converging  to  midrib.  Stipules  linear. 
Flowers  polygamous,  often  dimeious,  in  clusters  between  the  leaves,  small,  of  a 
yellowish  green  colour.  Calyx  4-cleft,  tubular  at  base,  persistent  and  adherent 
to  fruit.  Petals  4,  a little  yellowish,  male  flowers  with  a stamen  opposite  to 
each,  and  a rudimentary  pistil.  Female  flower,  ovary  globular,  with  4 single 
seeded  cells,  and  a 4-cloft  stigma.  Fruit,  a small  round  berry,  which  becomes 
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black  when  ripe,  containing  usually  4 smooth  hard  seeds,  which  are  ovate, 
triangular,  and  keeled. 

Buckthorn  Berries  are  small,  round,  of  a black  colour  and  shining 
when  fully  ripe;  they  contain  a greenish  pulp,  which  has  a bitter  and 
disagreeable  taste  and  nauseous  smell.  This  is  composed  of  a green 
Colouring  matter,  of  Acetic  acid,  Mucilage,  Sugar,  Azotized  matter. 
( Vogel.)  According  to  Hubert,  the  purgative  properties  are  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  Cathartine;  but  his  experiments  are  not  considered 
conclusive  by  Soubeiran.  A similar  property  is  possessed  by  the  inner 
bark. 

Action.  Uses.  Hydrogogue  Cathartic  ; but  apt  to  create  nausea 
and  griping. 

Syuupus  Rhamni,  L.  E.  D.  Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 

Prep.  Take  fresh  Juke  of  Ptiamnus  (Buckthorn,  E.)  berries  Oiv.  (by  measure 
tbijfi,  D.)  let  it  stand  for  3 days  that  impurities  may  subside.  Filter.  To  the 
filtered  fluid  Oj.  (jx.  D.)  add  sliced  Ginger  and  bruised  Pimento  aa  jvj.  (3iij.  D.) 
Macerate  with  a gentle  heat  for  4 hours.  Strain.  Boil  down  the  residue  to 
016.  (lb.  by  measure  ; make  a syrup,  D.)  Mix  the  liquors,  add  Sugar  (pure,  E.} 
Ibiv.  and  dissolve  (with  aid  of  heat.) 

D.  Generally  employed  instead  of  the  berries  or  expressed  juice,  in 
doses  of  fjft fjj. 

The  TerebinthaceoE  of  Jussieu  have  been  divided  by  modem 
botanists  into  several  orders,  such  as  Anacardiece , Iturscnicc.ee,  Amy- 
rideee,  and  Connaraceee.  But  these  are  all  so  closely  allied  to  one  an- 
other, and  participate  in  so  many  of  the  same  properties,  and  have 
so  much  the  same  geographical  distribution,  that  it  is  sometimes  conve- 
nient to  speak  of  the  whole  as  forming  one  family  under  the  name  of  Te- 
rebinthneete.  As  it  contains  however  only  one  of  the  Turpentine-yield- 
ing plants,  the  rest  belonging  to  Coniform,  the  name  is  objectionable. 

The  products  of  the  Tercbinthace.ee  have  been  stated  by  M.  Fee  to 
consist — 1.  Of  fixed  Oil  in  the  almond  of  the  seed.  2.  Essential 
Oil,  which  is  combined  with  Resin  in  the  Turpentine  of  the  Pistacia. 

3.  Resin,  which  flows  naturally  or  from  incisions  made  into  the  trunks, 
&c.  of  most  of  the  species,  usually  combined  with  a little  Volatile  Oil. 

4.  Gum,  seldom  found  pure,  but  frequently  combined  with  the  Resin, 
as  in  Myrrh,  &c. 

Anacardie.e.  R.  Brown.  Anacards. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  a gummy,  viscous  or  acrid  resinous  juice,  which  be- 
comes black  in  drying.  Loaves  alternate,  simplo  or  compound,  without  pellucid 
dots.  Stipules  wanting.  Flowers  often  unisexual,  small,  greenish-coloured, 
axillary  or  terminal,  spiked  or  paniculate.  Calyx  free,  rarely  united  with  the 
ovary,  3 — 5 fid,  sometimes  deeply  divided.  Petals  equal  in  number  to  divisions 
of  tiio  calyx,  inserted  into  an  annular  or  orbicular  disk,  imbricate  in  activation, 
rarely  valvate,  sometimes  wanting.  Stamens  inserted  with  petals,  equal  to 
them  in  number  or  double,  seldom  more.  Ovary  single  and  one  celled,  or 
several,  distinct,  all  but  one  abortive,  often  reduced  to  a style  only.  Ovule 
single,  attached  to  a funicle  ascending  from  the  baso  of  the  cell.  Fruit  indo- 
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hiscent,  one-seeded,  usually  drupnceous.  Seed  erect  or  inverse.  Embryo  with- 
out albumen. 

Anacardiero  have  a single  fertile  ovary.  They  abound  within  the  tropics,  with 
a few  species  (as  of  Rhus  in  Europe  and  N.  America)  extending  to  higher 
latitudes.  Anacardie:e  abound  in  resinous  juice,  with  volatile  oil,  or  acrid 
principle,  which  is  employed  in  varnishing  and  lacquering.  As  medicines  these 
juices  act  as  stimulants,  or  are  sufficiently  acrid  to  be  poisonous.  The  seeds  of 
many  abound  in  oil.  The  bark  of  somo  is  astringent.  The  fruit  of  a few  is 
edible. 


Pistacla,  Linn . Dicccia  Pentand.  Linn. 

Flowers  dioecious,  without  petals.  Males  in  amentaceous  racemes,  each  sup- 
ported by  a scale-like  bract.  Calyx  small,  5 cleft.  Stamens  5,  opposito  to  the 
calycine  divisions,  nearly  sessile,  4 cornered.  Female  Jlowers  in  more  lax 
racemes.  Calyx  3—4  cleft.  Ovary  1,  rarely  3 celled.  Stigmas  3,  thickish, 
spreading,  recurved.  Drupe  dry,  ovate,  with  a bony,  commonly  1-seeded  nut, 
sometimes  showing  laterally,  2 abortive  cells.  Seeds  solitary,  erect,  without 
albumen.  Cotyledons  fleshy,  containing  oil,  with  a superior  lateral  radicle. 
Trees  with  pinnated  leaves,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  region  to  Afghan- 
istan. In  properties  resembling  the  Burseracete. 

Pistacia  vera.  The  Pistachio  Nut  tree  extends  from  Syria  to 
Bokhara  and  Caubul.  It  has  long  been  introduced  into  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  green-coloured  kernels  enclosed 
within  a reddish-coloured  testa,  and  where  the  funicle  can  be  well 
seen.  The  kernels  are  oily,  and  an  oil  used  to  be  obtained  from  them. 
They  are  pleasant  tasted,  often  eaten  at  our  desserts,  either  raw  or 
after  having  been  fried  with  pepper  and  salt.  They  have  also  been 
made  into  a demulcent  emulsion. 

Pistacia  Terebinthus,  Linn.  L.  E.  D.  Terebinthus  Chia. 

Resina  liquida,  L.  Liquid  Resinous  Exudation,  E.,  of  the  Chian  or 

Pistacia  Turpentine  Tree. 

The  Terebinth  or  species  of  Pistacia  yielding  the  Turpentine  of  Chio, 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  the  Aluh  of  the  Old  Testament, 
translated  Oak , Terebinth , &c.,  rigftivSos  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  butm  of 
the  Arabs.  It  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  the  north  of  Africa. 

A tree  20  to  40  feet  in  height.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  an  odd  one.  Leaflets 
about  7 or  9,  ovate,  lanceolate,  round  at  the  base,  acute,  inucronatc,  reddish 
coloured  when  young,  afterwards  of  a dark  green  colour.  Inflorescence  a largo 
compound  panicle.  Scales  of  the  male  flower  covered  with  brown  hail’s. 
Anthers  yellowish.  Stigmas  of  a crimson  colour.  Fruit  purple,  roundish,  about 
the  size  of  a large  pea.  Horn-shaped  galls  are  produced  on  these  trees. 

The  turpentine  of  this  tree  is  obtained  in  the  island  of  Chio  by 
making  transverse  incisions  into  the  bark  of  the  trees,  of  which  each 
yields  only  a few  ounces,  and  the  whole  island  not  more  than  1000 
pounds.  Tlie  harvest  is  from  July  to  October.  The  juice  issuing 
from  the  wounds  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  smooth  stones,  from  which  it 
is  scraped  and  purified  by  being  melted  in  the  sun  and  strained  into 
bottles.  It  used  to  be  taken  chiefly  to  Venice,  where  it  was  in  request 
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for  making  the  far-famed  Theriaca.  Chian  Turpentine  ia  a pellucid 
liquid  of  a yellowish  colour,  having  the  consistence  of  honey,  tenacious, 
with  an  agreeable  tcrebinthinate  smell,  and  moderately  warm  taste. 
Exposed  to  the  air  it  thickens,  and  becomes  hard  from  the  loss  of  its 
Volatile  Oil.  A Resin  is  said  by  Belon  to  be  produced  by  the  same 
tree,  and  the  small  kernels  of  its  fruit  are  edible.  From  its  scarcity 
and  high  price,  it  is  usually  adulterated  with  other  Turpentines,  which 
it  resembles  in  properties. 

Action.  Uses.  Excitant  and  Diuretic,  like  the  other  Turpentines. 
(7.  v.  Coniferte.) 

P ist Ac  1 A Lentincus,  Linn.  L.  E.  D.  Mastiche  Resina,  L.  D. 

Concrete  Resinous  Exudation,  E.,  of  the  Mastic  or  Lentisk- 

Tree. 

Mastic  and  the  tree  yielding  it  of  the  Greeks)  were  well 

known  to  the  ancients,  from  the  latter  being  a native  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago  and  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 

The  Mastic  shrub,  about  10  or  12  feet  high,  is  distinguished  from  the  Tere- 
binth tree  by  having  its  leaves  pinnate  without  an  odd  one.  Leaflets  8 to  10  in 
number,  usually  opposite,  small,  oval,  lanceolate,  petiole  winged.  Both  male 
and  female  flowers  small,  in  axillary  racemes  near  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Fruit  small,  roundish,  of  a brownish  red  colour  when  ripe. 

This  shrub  is  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  Chio,  whence  the  Mastic  is 
chiefly  obtained  by  transverse  incisions  being  made  in  the  trunk  and 
principal  branches  in  the  month  of  July.  Some  of  it  adheres  to  the 
tree  in  the  form  of  tears,  and  some  falls  on  the  earth,  and  is  collected 
in  August.  The  best  kind  is  in  small  roundish  or  oblong  tears,  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  transparent,  dry,  and  brittle;  hence  usually  covered 
with  a light  white  powder  from  attrition  ; becoming  soft  and  ductile 
when  chewed  ; breaks  with  a vitreous  fracture,  and  has  a mild  resi- 
nous taste  and  an  agreeable  odour,  especially  when  rubbed  or  heated. 
An  inferior  kind,  in  masses  of  agglutinated  tears,  is  darker  coloured, 
and  mixed  with  impurities. 

Mastic  melts  when  heated,  and  burns  at  a higher  temperature,  dif- 
fusing an  agreeable  odour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  completely 
soluble  in  Ether.  About  nine-tenths  (a  resinous  acid  which  has 
been  called  the  Masticic’)  are  soluble  in  cold  Alcohol,  and  the  remain- 
der, which  is  soluble  only  in  hot  Alcohol,  has  been  called  Masticine. 
To  this,  Mastic  owes  its  ductility  when  in  a moist  state.  Besides 
these  there  is  a trace  of  volatile  oil. 

Action.  Uses.  Little  used,  except  as  a masticatory  in  the  East, 
sometimes  in  fumigation  ; most  frequently  by  dentists  for  stuffing  de- 
cayed teeth.  It  forms  one  ingredient  of  Tinct.  Ammonia  Comp.  (p. 
59) ; a substitute  for  Eau  de  Luce.  Commonly  used  as  a varnish  dis- 
solved in  Alcohol  or  Oil  of  Turpentine. 
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Rhus  Toxicodendron,  Linn.  Folia,  L.  D.  Leaves  of  the  Poison 

Oak.  Pentand . Trigyn.  Linn. 

The  species  of  Rhus  are  known  for  their  astringent  and  resinous, 
and  some  for  their  poisonous  properties.  The  present  species  was 
brought  into  notice  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Alderson  of  Hull,  in  1793, 
by  following  up  the  experiments  of  Du  Fresnoi,  made  at  Valenciennes 
in  1788. 

Botanists  differ  whether  this  be  distinct  from  another  plant  which  has  been 
called  RJt-us  radicans , Poison  Vine  or  Poison  Ivy,  or  whether  both  are  only 
varieties  of  one  species.  Rhus  Toxicodendron  forms  a shrub  of  a few  feet  in 
height,  and  has  its  leaflets  irregularly  indented  or  deeply  sinuate,  hence  it  is 
called  Poison  Oak.  When  older  or  growing  in  favourable  situations  it  shoots  up 
and  throws  out  lateral  fibres,  which  take  hold  of  the  troes  up  which  it  climbs. 
The  leaflets  are  entire  or  rarely  toothed.  Bigelow  states  that  he  has  frequently 
observed  shoots  from  the  same  stock,  having  the  characters  of  both  varieties. 
Elliott  and  Nuttal  insist  upon  their  being  distinct  species.  All  threo  are 
American  botanists.  More  extended  observation  is  required  to  establish  the 
distinctness  of  species  The  leaves  are  long-stalked,  trifoliate,  with  the  lateral 
leaflets  sessile,  the  terminal  one  stalked,  they  are  broad,  ovate  or  rhomboidal 
acute ; leaflets  smooth,  sometimes  a little  pubescent,  entire  or  irregularly  toothed 
or  lobed.  The  flowers  are  small,  greenish  white,  dioecious,  produced  in  lateral, 
usually  axillary  panicles.  The  male  flowers  have  a small  5-partito  calyx,  with 
erect  segments.  Petals  5,  oblong,  recurved.  Stamens  5 with  the  rudiment  of 
a style.  The  female  flowers  aro  smaller,  have  5 abortive  stamens,  and  a globose 
one- celled  ovary,  with  a short  erect  style  terminating  in  3 stigmas.  The  drupes 
are  roundish,  of  a pale  green  colour,  juiceless,  1-celled,  containing  from  abortion 
a bony  one-seeded  nut. — Bigelow’s  Med.  Bot.  Ill,  t.  42. 

When  wounded,  this  plant,  like  other  species  of  the  family,  exudes 
a milky  juice,  which  becomes  black  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cashew  and  Marking  nuts,  forms  an  indelible  stain  on 
cotton  or  linen.  The  juice  applied  to  the  skin  produces  inflammation, 
as  sometimes  does  linen  marked  with  the  juice  of  the  above  nuts.  At 
night  and  in  the  shade  especially,  a gaseous  body  is  exhaled,  which 
is  also  of  an  irritant  nature,  producing  itching,  redness,  and  great 
swelling.  Cases  of  a similar  kind  have  occurred  with  gardeners  touch- 
ing the  plant  and  then  nibbing  the  eye  ; and  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  de- 
scribed similar  effects  produced  by  one  of  the  varnishes  of  this  family 
of  plants.  These  properties  depend  upon  a volatile  acrid  principle, 
which  seems  to  be  a Hydrocarbon.  The  other  principles  have  not 
been  well  ascertained;  but  there  is  Tannin,  Gallic  acid,  a little  Resin, 
Gummy  substance,  green  Fecula,  according  to  Von  Mons.  The  leaves 
are  alone  officinal : they  are  without  sinell,  but  have  an  astringent 
and  acrid  taste  when  fresh. 

Action.  Uses.  Acrid,  Stimulant.  Useful  in  some  cases  of  Paralysis, 
twitches  and  pricking  of  the  affected  limb  being  experienced. 

gr.  j.  gr.  v.  till  pricking  commences.  A Tincture  or  an  Extract 
of  fresh  leaves  preferable  (c.);  or  frictions  with  oil  in  which  the  leaves 
have  been  digested. 
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Burserace.e.  Kunth.  Balsamads. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  resinous  juice.  Leaves  alternate,  impari-pinnatc  or 
tomate,  sometimes  with  pellucid,  transparent  dots,  and  usually  with  two  deci- 
duous stipules.  Flowers  small,  regular  and  complete,  or  unisexual  from  abor- 
tion, in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  Calyx  free,  3 — 5 fid,  persis- 
tent. Petals  oqual  in  number  to  divisions  of  the  calyx,  inserted  below  the 
orbicular  or  annular  disk.  Stamens  inserted  with  the  petals,  and  double  their 
number.  Ovary  free,  sessile,  2 — 5 celled.  Ovules  in  pairs,  side  by  side  in  each 
cell,  suspended  from  the  apex  of  the  central  angle.  Style  simple  or  wanting. 
Stigma  undivided  or  2—5  lobed.  Fruit  hard,  bony,  one  to  5-celied,  often  single- 
seeded,  cpicarp  dry,  usually  resinous,  sometimes  splitting  into  valves.  Seeds 
without  albumen,  pendulous,  cotyledons  wrinkled  or  plaited ; radicle  small, 
superior,  Btraight,  turned  towards  the  hilum. 

The  Burseraceae  are  distinguished  among  Terebinthacem  by  their 
many-celled  germen,  and  by  their  ovules  being  pendulous  and  in  pairs; 
also  by  their  plaited  convolute  cotyledons.  They  are  all  found  in 
tropical  parts  of  the  world.  The  juice  of  these  plants  is  famed  for  its 
balsamic  odour  and  stimulant  properties : e.  g.  Balsam  of  Gilead,  Oli- 
banurn  or  Frankincense,  Myrrh,  Bdellium,  Elemi,  &c. 

Olibanum,  L.  D.  Giunmi  Resina.  Boswellia  serrata.  Rod). 

The  name  Olibanum  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  A//3 
and  this  probably  from  the  Hebrew  lebona.  This  is  very  similar  to 
the  Arabic  luban,  which  signifies  milk,  or  the  juice  exuding  from  a 
tree,  and  is  applied  especially  to  what  used  in  early  times  to  be  called 
Thus,  and  more  recently,  Olibanum.  Two  kinds  of  Olibanum  are 
known  in  commerce,  one  Indian,  the  other  African. 


Fig.  55. 
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The  Indian  is  imported  in  chests  chiefly  from  Bombay,  also  from 
Calcutta,  but  the  place  producing  it  is  not  well  ascertained.  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  of  the  Medical  Service,  many  years  since  sent  some  resin  of  the 
Salai  tree  collected  in  the  hills  near  Mirzapore,  which  in  the  London 
market  was  recognized  as  Olibanum.  Mr.  Colebrooke  determined 
that  luban  or  Olibanum  is  produced  by  a tree  called  salai.  The  author 
has  also  collected  a very  fragrant  resin  from  the  salch  tree  of  North- 
west India,  which  bears  a very  close  resemblance  to  common  Oliba- 
num. This  tree  is  Bosicellia  glabra , Roxb.,  the  former  is  B.  thurifera 
of  Colebrooke,  called  B.  serrata  in  many  works;  but  as  Messrs.  Wight 
and  Amott  say,  w we  dare  not  quote  here  B.  sei-rala,  Stack,  extr.  Bruc. 
p.  19,  t.  3,  the  leaves  being  usually  described  as  ovate,  oblong,  and 
acuminate.”  Both  species  were  collected  by  Col.  Sykes  in  the  Deccan 
as  the  Olibanum-tree.  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy  states  that  he  has  received 
fine  specimens  of  Olibanum  from  the  Shahabad  district,  where  it  is 
called  salcgond , and  at  Chandalgur  gunda  barosa . 

This  tree  (Boswellia  thurifera,  fig.  55)  grows  to  a large  size  in  hilly  situa- 
tions, from  the  Coromandel  coast  to  the  central  parts  of  India  It  is  much 
branched  but  bare  of  leaves  in  its  lower  parts,  but  these  are  crowded  and  alter- 
nate towards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  unequally  pinnate.  Leaflets  oblong, 
obtuse,  serrated,  pubescent.  Stipules  none.  Inflorescence  in  single  axillary 
racemes  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  shorter  than  the  loaves.  Flowers  on 
short  pedicels,  of  a pinkish  white  colour.  Flowers  bisexual,  (v.  55,  1.)  Calyx 
small,  5-toothed.  Petals  5,  obovate,  tapering  to  the  base,  inserted  under  the 
margin  of  the  disk;  aestivation  slightly  imbricate.  Disk  surrounding  the  base 
of  the  ovary,  cup-shaped,  fleshy,  crenulated.  Stamens  10,  inserted  under  the 
disk.  Ovary  sessile,  3-cclled,  with  2 ovules  in  each,  attached  to  the  axis. 
Style  terminated  by  a capitate  3-lobed  stigma.  Fruit  capsular,  3-angled,  3-cclled, 
3-valved,  septicidal  (splitting  at  the  angles  into  valves).  Seeds  solitarv  in  each 
cell,  girded  by  a membranous  wing.  Cotyledons  intricately  folded,  multifid. 

Indian  Olibanum,  which  is  now  the  most  esteemed,  is  in  roundish 
or  oblong  tears,  of  a reddish  or  a light  yellow  colour,  usually  covered 
with  whitish  powder,  from  attrition  of  the  pieces  against  each  other, 
translucent  within,  of  a warm  bitterish  taste,  and  having  a balsamic 
odour,  especially  when  wanned  or  burnt.  Sp.  Gr.  1*22.  Analysed 
by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  a fine  specimen  gave  of  Resin  37  parts,  Vola- 
tile Oil  28  parts,  Gum  4,  Gluten  11,  in  100  parts.  But  the  quantity 
of  V olatile  Oil  is  necessarily  much  less  when  it  has  been  exposed  and 
become  dry,  as  seen  in  commerce.  Braconnot  obtained  only  8 per  cent, 
of  Oil,  of  Resin  56,  Gum  30,  matter  like  Gum  5-2,  loss  0-8  = 100. 

African  Olibanum  ( F . Enccns  cl'  A frique,  G.  Africanischcn  Wcih- 
rauch) imported  into  Venice  and  Marseilles  from  Suez,  and  obtained  from 
Arabia  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pereira  as 
African  or  Arabian  Olibanum,  and  ns  occurring  in  smaller  tears  than  the 
Indian  variety,  yellowish  or  reddish,  and  intermixed  with  crystals  6f 
Carbonate  of  Lime.  One  kind  of  African  Olibanum  is  no  doubt  pro- 
duced on  the  hills  of  the  Somauli  coast  westward  from  Cape  Guarda- 
fui,  and  carried  to  the  Arabian  coast  chiefly  by  native  boats  from 
Maculla.  This  tree,  partially  described  by  Capt.  Kemthorne  of  the 
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Indian  Navy,  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Bennett  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum with  Ploslea  floribunda  of  Endlicher,  but  which  appears  to  the 
author  to  be  nothing  but  a species  of  Boswellia,  which  he  would 
therefore  call  I).  floribunda.  The  specimens  are  covered  with  little 
resinous  exudations,  as  are  the  leaves  of  a plant  collected  in  the  island 
of  Socotra  by  Lt.  Wellsted,  which  also  appear  to  be  those  of  a Boswellia. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant.  Sometimes  used  in  chronic  affections  of 
mucous  membranes,  but  chiefly  in  plasters,  and  as  a fumigation. 

Myrrha,  L.  E.  D.  Gummi  Resina,  L.  Gummy-Resinous  Exuda- 
tion, E.  Balsamodendron  (Protium)  Myrrha,  Nees.  L.  E.  Myrrh. 

Octand.  Monog.  Linn. 

Myrrh  is  first  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxx.  23,  by  the  name  of  Mor  or 
Mur.  The  Arabic  name  also  is  Mur.  The  Greeks  called  it 
and  also  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  produced  in  the  South 

with  Frankincense,  &c.  Dioscorides  states  the  variety  called  Troglo- 
dytica  to  he  the  best.  In  the  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea,  Arrian  mentions 
Myrrh  with  Olibanum  as  exported  from  the  coast  of  Barbaria,  that  is, 
the  modern  Berbera.  Bruce  learnt  that  it  was  produced,  as  well  as 
Frankincense,  in  the  country  behind  Azab,  or  in  that  of  the  Dankati. 
The  embassy  to  Abyssinia  under  Major  Harris  met  with  it  on  the 
hills  in  the  comparatively  flat  country  which  extends  from  Abyssinia 
to  the  Red  Sea  near  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  or  from  the  Doomi 
Valley  to  the  banks  of  the  Hawash.  Mr.  Johnston  (Trav.  i.  p.  249) 
met  with  it  in  nearly  the  same  locality.  Both  authors  describe  the 
Myrrh  as  exuding  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark,  and  that  it  is  col- 
lected in  January  and  March  (II.),  but  chiefly  in  July  and  August, 
and  in  small  quantities  at  other  times  of  the  year  (J.),  and  exchanged 
for  Tobacco  with  the  merchants  who  proceed  to  Berbera,  &c.,  whence 
it  is  exported  to  the  coast  of  Arabia. 

Dr.  Malcolmson  writes  to  the  author  from  Aden,  that  it  is  exported 
in  native  boats  from  different  ports  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  chiefly  from 
Berbera,  Zela,  and  Massowah,  and  adds  “there  is  no  Myrrh  pro- 
duced in  Arabia.” 

Myrrh,  it  is  well  known,  now  reaches  Europe  chiefly  from  Bombay, 
having  been  imported  from  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs.  It  used 
formerly  to  be  obtained  also  from  Turkey.  Some  Myrrh,  however, 
appears  to  be  produced  in  Arabia,  as  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  found 
a small  tree  in  Arabia  near  Gison,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Felix, 
from  off  which  they  collected  some  very  fine  Myrrh.  There  is  still 
considerable  uncertainty  respecting  the  plant  or  plants  which  yield 
Myrrh,  though  it  is  probable  they  all  belong  to  the  genus  Balsamo- 
dendron. 

Balsamodendron,  Kuntli.  Amyris.  Protium.  Wight  and  Amott. 

Flowers  often  unisexual.  Calyx  4-toothed,  persistent.  Petals  4,  linear, 
oblong,  induplicately  valvate  in  activation.  Stamens  8,  inserted  like  the  petals 
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under  the  margin  of  the  annular  disk  or  torus,  which  is  cup-shaped,  fleshy, 
deeply  crenated.  Ovary  2-celled.  Style  short,  obtuse,  4-lobed.  Drupe  globose 
or  ovate,  nut  thick  and  very  hard,  bony,  2-celled,  (one  of  the  cells  by  abortion, 
often  obliterated,)  colls  one-seeded. — Balsam  producing  trees.  Leaves  with  3 
to  5 sessile  leaflets,  which  are  without  dots. 

B.  QUeadtnse , K.  Unarmed.  Leaves  palmately  3-foliolate,  petiolate,  smooth ; 
leaflets  obovate,  oblong,  very  entire,  glabrous ; pedicels  short,  single- flowered, 
with  the  calyx  broad,  shallow,  and  campanulate. — This  includes  the  Amyris 
Opobalsamum  of  Forskal ; but  fresh  specimens  and  recent  observations  are  re- 
quired to  distinguish  whether  this  is  diil'erent  from  the  Balcssan  of  Bruce. 
Other  species  which  are  found  in  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  are  sjnncscoit, 
used  to  be  included  under  it,  but  are  considered  distinct  by  I)r.  Amott,  who 
does  not  now  unite  them  with  Protium  (as  in  the  Prod.  FI.  l’nd.  Penins.)  from 
which  indeed  they  differ  much  in  habit. 

The  Balcssan  of  Bruce  was  found  by  him  at  Azab,  and  said  to  ex- 
tend to  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Gerloch  found  it  at  Beder- 
hunin,  a village  between  Mecca  and  Medina.  Forskal  found  his 
Opobalsamum  at  Ilaes  in  Arabia  Felix.  At  Aden  it  is  called  Bcshan. 
Dr.  Roth,  in  the  Appendix  to  Harris'  Abyssinia  (ii.  p.  414)  mentions 
B.  Opobalsamum  as  occurring  in  the  Adel  country  and  the  jungles  of 
the  ITawash  along  with  the  Myrrh  tree.  The  bark  when  wounded 
exudes  the  fragrant  and  far-famed  Balsam,  which  has  been  called 
Balm  of  Gilead,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  only  cultivated  in 
Palestine  near  the  town  of  Jericho.  It  is  now  never  obtainable  in 
Europe  in  a pure  state,  and  therefore  seldom  if  ever  employed  medi- 
cinally, though  it  is  no  doubt  possessed  of  stimulant  properties 


Fig.  56. 


56.  Balsamodendron  Myrrha.  1,  2, 3.  B.  Kataf. 
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13.  Myrrha(fig.  56).  Stem  shrubby,  arborescent;  branches  squarroso,  spinescent. 
Leaves  ternate ; leaflets  obovate,  obtuse,  obtusely  tooth-letted  at  the  apex,  the 
lateral  smooth . Fruit  acuminate  (Nees). 

Bark  pale  ash-gray,  approaching  white.  Wood  yellowish-white  ; both  it  and 
the  bark  have  a peculiar  odour.  Leaves  on  short  stalks.  Flowers  unknown. 
Fruit  ovate,  smooth,  brown,  somewhat  larger  than  a pea;  surmounted  at  the 
base  by  a four-toothod  calyx,  and  supported  on  a very  short  stalk. 

The  author  has  adopted  the  above  description,  as  translated  by  his 
friend,  Dr.  Pereira,  who  has  closely  followed  the  account  given  by 
Nees  von  Esenbeck  in  the  folio  work  B eschreib.  Officin.  Planzen,  where 
he  says  that  his  friend  Dr.  Ehrenberg  collected  from  off  this  tree 
“ sehr  schonc  Myrrha,"  and  that  the  description  is  taken  from  the  spe- 
cimens of  the  plant  collected  by  Ehrenberg  at  Gison,  on  the  borders  of 
Arabia  Felix. 

Though  it  is  not  very  probable,  from  modem  information,  that  any 
large  quantity  of  Myrrh  is  produced  in  Arabia,  yet  it  is  possible  that 
some  may  be  produced  there,  and  from  the  same  species  of  plant  as 
that  which  yields  the  large  quantities  of  Myrrh  in  Africa.  Indeed,  it 
is  stated  in  the  Appendix  to  Harris’  Abyssinia  (ii.  414),  probably  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Roth,  that  the  “ Balsamoilenclron  Myrrha  ( Kar - 
beta  of  the  natives)  grows  on  the  borders  of  Efat  and  in  the  jungles  of 
the  Hawash,  and  in  the  Adel  desert.  The  resinous  gum  called  Hofali 
is  collected  for  exportation.  B.  Opobalsamum  (Besham)  grows  com- 
monly with  the  former,  and  grows  even  at  Cape  Aden.”  Unfortu- 
nately there  are  no  specimens  of  either  plant  in  the  Herbarium  col- 
lected by  the  embassy  and  sent  to  the  India  House. 

On  examining  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  of  B.  Opobalsa- 
mum, or  B.  Gileadense,  now  united  into  one  species,  it  appears  to  the 
author  that  the  specimens  vary  sufficiently  to  require  careful  examina- 
tion and  detailed  description  of  good  and  complete  specimens,  before  we 
can  distinguish  them  as  varieties,  or  determine  them  to  belong  to  sepa- 
rate species ; also  whether  the  above  B.  Myrrha  itself  differs  sufficiently 
to  constitute  a distinct  species.  The  drawing  of  Nees,  of  which  the 
annexed  woodcut  (fig.  56)  is  a copy,  appears  to  the  author  to  resemble 
some  of  the  Arabian  specimens  of  B.  Opobalsamum  very  closely.  All 
are  very  distinct,  both  in  foliage  and  inflorescence,  from  B.  Kataf  (v. 
56,  1, 2,  3),  of  which  a specimen  collected  by  Forskal  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  species  referred  to  by  Dr.  Roth  are  probably  the  same 
as  the  following. 

Mr.  Johnston,  also,  in  his  Travels  through  Adel  to  Abyssinia  (i.  p. 
249),  in  treating  “ of  the  tree  that  yields  this  useful  drug,  Myrrh," 
says  “ there  are  in  the  country  of  Adel  two  varieties,  one  a low, 
thorny,  ragged-looking  tree,  with  bright  green  leaves,  trifoliate,  and 
an  undulating  edge,  is  that  which  has  been  described  by  Ehrenberg.” 
(v.  the  annexed  figure,  56.)  “ This  produces  the  finest  kind  of  Myrrh 
in  our  shops.”  This  may  be  either  the  above  B.  Myrrha  or  one  of  the 
forms  of  B.  Opobalsamum.  “ The  other  is  a more  leafy  tree,  if  I may 
use  the  expression,  and  its  appearance  reminded  me  exceedingly  of  the 
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common  hawthorn  of  home,  having  the  same  largely  serrated,  dark- 
green  leaves,  growing  in  bunches  of  four  or  five,  springing  by  several 
leaf-stalks  from  a common  centre.  The  flowers  are  smali,  of  a light- 
green  colour,  hanging  in  pairs  beneath  the  leaves,  and  in  size  and  shape 
resemble  very  much  the  flowers  of  our  gooseberry-tree.  1 1 belongs  to 
the  Octandria  Monogynia,  the  eight  stamens  being  alternately  long 
and  short,  the  former  corresponding  to  the  four  partial  clefts  in  the 
edge  of  the  one-leafed  calyx.  The  fruit  is  a kind  of  berry,  that  when 
ripe  easily  throws  off  the  dry  shell  in  two  pieces,  and  the  two  seeds  it 
contains  escape.  The  outer  bark  is  thin,  transparent,  and  easily  de- 
detached;  the  inner,  thick,  woody  When  wounded,  a yellow  turbid 
fluid  (the  gum-myrrb)  immediately  makes  its  appearance.  Naturally, 
the  gum  exudes  from  cracks  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk  near  the  root, 
and  flows  freely  upon  the  stones  immediately  underneath.  Artificially, 
it  is  obtained  by  bruises  made  with  stones.” 

This  plant,  judging  from  the  specimens  deposited  by  Mr.  Johnston 
in  the  British  Museum,  corresponds  exactly  with  one,  also  in  the 
same  collection,  obtained  by  Mr.  Salt  in  Abyssinia,  Balsa  modem! ion 
Kua  of  Mr.  Brown’s  MSS.,  and  of  which  Mr.  Salt  says,  he  obtained 
from  it  a gum  much  resembling  the  Myrrh. 


B.  Africanum,  Arnotl.  ( Heudelotia  africana , Guill.  et  Per.) 

This  species,  first  found  on  the  west  of  Africa,  occurs  also  in  the 
Abyssinian  collection,  having  been  found  in  the  flat  country  of  the 
Adel.*  It  yields  African  Bdellium,  or  that  imported  into  France 
from  Guinea  and  the  Senegal,  according  to  M.  Perrotet.  M.  Adan- 
son,  likewise,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Senegal,  mentions  it  by  the  name 
of  Niotout,  as  producing  Bdellium.  It  may  also  yield  the  Bdellium 
which  is  exported  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Dr.  Malcolmson 
writes  to  the  Author  that  “ Bdellium  (of  which  he  sends  a specimen) 
is  produced  in  Africa  by  a tree  similar  to  the  Myrtle.  None  is  obtain- 
ed in  Arabia.  It  is  very  similar  to  Myrrh,  and  sometimes  sold  for  it.” 
One  kind  of  Bdellium  is  produced  in  India,  which  the  author  was 
informed  was  yielded  by  a tree  called  googul  by  the  natives  (v.  llimal. 
Bot.  177),  and  which  is  the  Anit/ns  Commiphora  of  Roxb.  referred 
by  Messrs.  Wight  and  Arnott  to  Balsamodendron.  Dr.  Walker,  in 
bis  account  of  the  drugs  produced  near  Aurangabad,  states  “ a gum- 
resin,,  called  by  the  natives  goor/ool , is  produced  by  a tree  (Dr.  W. 
11 r^iT*V^m^r'S  ? Roxb.)  which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood 

r>  y"  ,eJ\  a t“wn  twenty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Aurangabad. 
Roxburgh  imagined  that  Googool  was  identical  with  Myrrh.” 

But  the  whole  of  the  species  of  this  genus  require  to  be  carefully 
examined  from  good  and  authentic  specimens  accompanied  by  their 
respective  products,  before  the  several  doubts  can  be  resolved. 


* Mr^oh"8tSn.  immediately  recognized  it  as  one  of  the  trees  yielding  gum- 
resin.  Hie  leaflets  are  like  those  of  A.  Kna,  Br. 
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Prop.  Myrrh  is  imported  from  Bombay.  It  is  generally  in  pieces  of 
irregular  form  and  size,  formed  apparently  by  agglutinated  tears,  dry, 
and  covered  with  a fine  dust,  commoidy  of  a reddish-brown  colour; 
brittle,  fracture  irregular,  conchoidal,  shining,  with  the  surface  appa- 
rently dotted  with  volatile  oil,  often  varied  with  opaque,  whitish,  se- 
micircular marks  ; the  smaller  pieces  angular,  shining,  semi-transpa- 
rent ; taste  bitter  and  aromatic,  the  smell  peculiar  and  balsamic. 
Other  kinds  are  also  met  with,  probably  derived  from  the  same  source, 
as  it  sometimes  reaches  this  country  with  the  different  qualities  inter- 
mixed ( Myrrh  in  sorts)  or  when  the  finer  pieces  are  picked  out  (Turkey 
or  picked  Myrrh).  But  when  the  process  is  adopted  abroad,  the  infe- 
rior qualities  may  come  separately  or  remain  intermixed  with  other 
gums  or  resins,  especially  Bdellium,  from  the  careless  manner  in  which 
all  are  collected  by  the  natives.  The  specimens  brought  by  the  Abys- 
sinian embassy  have  granular  fragments  mixed  with  roundish  tears  ; 
and  some  of  a pale,  even  whitish,  colour  may  be  seen  on  the  same 
piece  of  bark  with  ordinary  coloured  Myrrh.  The  specimens  which 
have  not  been  exposed  to  the  air  are  darker  coloured,  moister,  and  of 
a more  powerful  and  agreeable  smell. 

Indian  Bdellium  is  sometimes  sold  for  and  considered  as  an  inferior 
kind  of  Myrrh.  It  is  in  roundish  pieces  of  a dull  dark -red  colour,  more 
moist  than  Myrrh,  and  not  brittle  like  it,  softening  even  with  the 
heat  of  the  hand  ; bitter  and  a little  acrid  in  taste,  with  a less  agree- 
able odour.  It  often  has  portions  of  the  birch-like  bark  adhering  to  it. 

Myrrh,  when  heated,  softens,  then  bums  partially,  leaving  a black 
spongy  ash.  Triturated  with  water,  it  forms  an  emulsion  : the  Alco- 
holic tincture  is  rendered  opaque  on  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  a 
Gum-resin  with  volatile  Oil,  and  salts  of  several  acids  combined  with 
Potash  and  Lime.  The  Gum,  about  63  per  cent.,  consists  of  two 
kinds,  one-half  being  Bassorin  or  insoluble,  and  the  remainder  Arabin, 
or  soluble  Gum.  This  being  dissolved  in  water,  readily  suspends  the 
Resin  and  Oil.  The  Resin,  about  28  per  cent.,  is  also  of  two  kinds, 
one  soft,  odorous,  and  soluble  in  ether,  while  the  other  is  hard,  with- 
out odour,  soluble  in  alkalis.  The  volatile  Oil,  about  2'5  per  cent., 
passes  over  if  distilled  with  water;  it  is  at  first  without  colour,  but  be- 
comes yellowish,  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  Myrrh,  is  soluble  in  Alco- 
hol, Ether,  and  the  fixed  Oils.  Upon  it  and  the  Resin  the  properties 
of  Myrrh  chiefly  depend. 

Action.  Uses.  Stomachic,  Excitant,  Stimulant  Expectorant,  Em- 
menagogue. 

D.  gr.  x. — 5fi. ; but  usually  united  with  tonics  or  with  purgatives, 
as  Aloes. 


Tinctuiia  Myriui.-h,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Myrrh. 

Prep.  Macerate  (Digest,  D.)  for  14  (7,  E D.)  days  bruisul  Myrrh  ^iij. 
CjiijS.  E.)  in  rectified  Spirit  Oij.  (Oj.  and  fjxiij.  E.  by  measure  Ibfe.  and  Proof 
Spirit  by  measure  Oift.  D.)  Strain  (or  much  more  conveniently,  pack  the 
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Myrrh  in  a percolator,  add  the  Spirit  and  whon  fjxxxiij.  have  passed  through, 
agitate  well  to  dissolve  the  oleo-resinous  matter  which  lies  at  the  bottom,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  As  rectified  Spirit  is  the  best  solvent  for  the  Resin 
and  volatile  Oil  of  Myrrh,  this  is  an  effective  preparation  in  doses  of 
f5fi. — f3j.  But  it  is  usually  only  employed  as  an  adjunct,  or  as  an 
external  stimulant  application  to  foul  and  indolent  ulcers. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinct.  Ammonite  Comp.  L.  Mist.  Ferri  Comp.  L.  D. 
Pil  Ferri  Comp.  L.  D.  Pil.  Assafmtid®  Comp.  E.  Pil.  Galbani 
Comp.  L.  D.  Pil.  Aloes  et  Myrrhae,  L.  E.  D.  Pil.  Rhei  Comp.  E. 
Tinct.  Aloes  et  Myrrh®,  E.  Decoct.  Aloes  (Comp.  D.)  E. 

Elemi,  L.  E D.  Concrete  Resinous  Exudation  from  one  or  more 

unascertained  Plants,  E.  Resin  of  Amyris  elemifera,  Linn.  L.  D. 

Elaphrium  elemiferum,  Hoyle , yields  Mexican  Elemi. 

Elemi  has  long  held  a place  in  works  on  Materia  Medica,  but  great 
uncertainty  has  always  prevailed  respecting  both  the  country  and  the 
plant  producing  it.  C.  Bauhin  mentions  it  as  Elemi  and  Elemni  oflici- 
narum.  J.  Bauhin  (1650)  describes  it  as  being  in  cylindrical  pieces, 
of  the  consistence  and  colour  of  yellow  wax,  with  the  odour  nearly  of 
Fennel,  and  wrapped  up  in  a leaf  which  appears  to  be  that  of  Canna 
indica.  Ray  (1688)  states  that  many  consider  it  to  be  the  gum  of 
the  Ethiopic  Olive,  and  the  word  Elemi  to  be  derived  from  Elea.  lie 
refers  to  a passage  “ ex  Andre®  Bacci  autoris  gravissimi  lib.  5.  de 
Vinis  Apulis,”  who  states  that  in  Apulia  the  Olives  grow  to  a great 
size,  and  on  account,  he  thinks,  of  the  great  and  continued  heat,  exude 
a very  excellent  gum,  “quod  Chirurgi  gummi  Elemi  appellant.” 
There  appears  no  evidence  to  connect  Elemi  with  the  Ethiopian  Olive 
of  Dioscorides,  nor  does  there  Beem  any  proof  that  it  was  ever  obtained 
from  thence.  Indeed,  J.  Bauhin,  as  early  as  1650,  says  of  Elemi, 
“ De  loco  ejus  natali  nihil  adhuc  certi  acccssimus.” 

From  America,  however,  a resin  was  early  received,  which  had  the 
characteristics  of  and  was  compared  with  Elemi.  Marcgrnnf,  indeed, 
describes  a Brazilian  tree,  called  Jcicariba , which  exudes  a very  frag- 
rant resin  smelling  like  freshly  bruised  Anethum.  His  editor  De  Laet 
says  that  large  quantities  of  this  resin  are  brought  from  New  Spain, 
and  that  it  is  also  collected  in  Brazil.  The  American  Elemi  seems  for 
a long  time  to  have  been  the  only  kind  procurable,  except  a factitious 
preparation  made  with  yellow  resin,  turpentine  , and  oil  of  spike,  for 
making  which  directions  are  given  by  Savary  and  others.  M.  Guibourt 
states,  as  Rutty  had  done,  that  both  kinds  of  Elemi  come  from  Ame- 
rica, and  that  of  Brazil,  which  Gcoffroy  calls  the  false,  is  in  the  pre- 
sent day  the  most  esteemed,  on  account  of  its  strong  but  pleasant 
odour;  owing  to  the  presence  of  much  volatilo  oil.  If  this  kind  does 
actually  come  from  Brazil,  it  is  most  probably  procured  from  the  above 
Icicariba  of  Marcgraaf,  Jcica  Jcicariba,  Dec.,  as  Martins,  in  his  Syst. 
Materia:  Mctl.  Brazil.  p.  110,  mentions  “Elemi  occidentale,  which 
in  stimulant  and  healing  powers  excels  the  other  balsamic  resins  of 
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Brazil,”  as  obtained  from  this  tree.  He  also  enumerates  other  specie9 
of  Icica  indigenous  in  the  same  region,  which  pour  out  balsams  which 
when  dry  are  known  as  different  kinds  of  Elemi  and  of  Anime. 

But  Elemi  has,  for  some  years  at  least,  been  imported  direct  from 
Mexico,  and  the  author  has  received  specimens  from  Dr.  Budd,  to 
whom  they  were  given  by  R.  Cotesworth,  Esq.,  who  imports  Elemi  as 
an  article  of  commerce  from  Mexico.  These  specimens  were  accom- 
panied by  specimens  of  the  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit ; but 
unfortunately,  mostly  all  detached  from  their  points  of  insertion.  The 
materials  are,  however,  sufficient  to  determine  that  they  belong  to  the 
genus  Elaphrium , and  that  the  species  is  a new  one,  which  the  author 
has  named  E.  elemiferum,  from  its  produce.  To  this  probably  early 
accounts  refer,  as  the  Elemi-like  produce  from  New  Spain. 

Elaphrium  elemiferum,  Royle. 

Twelve  feet  high  ? stem  three  inches  in  diameter ; wood  white,  spongy ; 
bark  about  a lino  in  thickness,  rugose,  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  but  covered 
witli  a grey  epidermis  and  lichons;  branches  tortuous;  twigs  smooth,  some- 
what angular,  striated,  and  ilexuose;  leaves  exstipulato,  unequally  pinnate; 
rachis  winged;  leaflets  3 to  10  pairs,  opposite,  without  dots,  very  variable  in 
form,  ovate,  obtuse,  even  roundish,  entire  or  ovate-acuminate,  irregularly 
toothed,  the  terminal  one  usually  elongated  acute,  the  lateral  ones,  especially 
the  lower  pairs,  are  sometimes  ternately  or  pinnately  cut,  with  their  petioles 
also  winged ; at  other  times  all  the  leaflets  are  rhomboidal  and  deeply  cut  into 
acute  segments,  all  are  smooth  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface.  Flowers  not 
seen.  Drupes  ovoid  and  rather  acute,  composed  of  a thick  and  tough  epicarp, 
which  splits  into  two  valves,  and  displays  the  blackish  apex  of  the  seed,  of  which 
the  lower  part  is  enveloped  in  a reddish-yellow  aril-looking  body  (membrana 
tenui  (pulpa  molli  testi,  Jacq.)  vestita,  KwUh.  in  ch.  Generis),  which  exhales  a 
strong  odour  of  Elemi  when  scraped ; seed  single,  ovate,  one  being  abortive ; 
cotyledons  contortuplicate ; radicle  above. — Native  of  Mexico,  near  Oaxaca. 

Elemi  has  also  been  imported,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  at 
least,  from  Manilla  into  the  London  market.  This  is  in  masses  of  a 
light  yellowish  colour,  internally  soft,  and  about  the  consistence  and 
appearance  of  thick  honey,  smelling  strongly  of  fennel,  and  in  this 
respect  resembling  that  imported  from  Mexico.  Though  it  is  possible 
that  this  might  he  conveyed  as  an  article  of  commerce  from  Acapulco 
to  Manilla,  yet  M.  Perrotet  obtained,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  a 
produce  like  Elemi  from  a Terebintlmceous  tree. 

Canarium  commune  (C.  zephyrinum  of  Rumph,  II.  A.  ii.  t.  47), 
cultivated  on  account  of  its  kernels  in  the  Spice  islands,  and  extending 
even  to  Ceylon,  yields  a resin,  which  Rumph  describes  as  white  and 
tenacious,  of  the  consistence  of  suet,  becoming  hv  degrees  yellow,  and 
when  fresh,  exhaling  a strong  odour ; that  of  the  wild  plant,  he  de- 
scribes as  “ substantia,  colore  et  odore  adeo  similis  est  Gummi  Elemi, 
ut  pro  eo  haberetur.” 

Dr.  Pereira  has  received  from  Dr.  Christison  the  resin  of  Canarium 
balsamiferum  of  Ceylon,  which  in  odour  and  general  appearance 
strongly  resembles  Elemi. 

If  the  Molucca  resin  should  be  found  to  be  exported,  it  will  account 
for  our  having  for  many  years  received  one  kind  of  Elemi  from  IIol- 
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land,  as  was  long  since  stated  to  be  the  case  by  Pomct,  and  as  has  been 
traced  out  by  Dr.  Pereira,  whence  he  rightly  concluded  that  it  was 
the  produce  of  a Dutch  settlement. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  different  kinds  of  Elemi  are  produced — 

Brazilian  Elemi,  by  Idea.  Icicariba.  Marcg.  Ic.  p.  9b.  Piso, 
Ic.  p.  59.  Martius,  PI.  Med.  t.  22. 

Mexican  Elemi,  by  Elaphrium  ekmiferum.  Royle. 

Manilla  Elemi,  probably  by  Canarium  commune,  Linn.  Rumph. 
H.  A.  2.  t.  47.  Koenig.  An.  Bot.  t.  7.  f.  2. 

The  Amyris  clemifera,  Linn  , which  is  adduced  in  the  L.  and  D.  P. 
is  made  up  cf  two  or  three  distinct  plants,  the  above  Idea  Icicariba, 
and  a plant  figured  by  Catesby,  Carol.  2.  t.  33.  f.  3.  a native  of  Caro- 
lina, and  also  Amyris  Plumieri,  Dec.  Plum.  ed.  Bunn.  t.  100,  a 
native  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

Elemi  necessarily  varies  according  to  the  source  whence  it  has  been 
obtained  ; but  it  has  generally  something  of  a waxy  appearance,  is  of  a 
light,  changing  to  a deeper,  yellowish  colour,  with  occasionally  a tinge 
of  green ; soft  or  hard,  dry  or  moist,  according  to  the  time  it  has  been 
exposed,  and  the  volatile  oil  has  become  evaporated.  The  smell  of  the 
different  kind  varies  in  fragrance,  being  more  or  less  agreeable,  but  in 
some  smelling  strongly  of  fennel,  especially  when  the  resin  is  freshly 
imported  and  moist;  in  others,  this  odour  is  mixed  with  that  of  lemons. 
Factitious  Elemi  is  of  a dark  yellow  colour,  is  something  like  yellow 
resin,  and  with  more  of  a terebinthinate  odour.  The  Elemi  analysed 
by  Bonastre  yielded  60  parts  of  Resin,  24  of  a sub-resin,  or  Eteminc, 
insoluble  in  cold  Alcohol,  12-5  of  volatile  Oil,  2 of  Bitter  Extractive, 
and  l'oof  impurities.  But  the  volatile  Oil  must  be  in  much  larger 
proportion  in  recent  specimens. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant.  Formerly  an  ingredient  of  the  ointment 
of  A reams.  The  Turpentine  must  destroy  the  Elemi  odour  in 

Ung.  Elemi  (D.)  compositum,  L.  Comp.  Elemi  Ointment. 

Prep.  Melt  Elemi  Ibj.  L.  D.  In  Suet  Ibij.  (prepared  Lard  Ibiv.  and  White  Wax 
tbs.  I).)  Mix  with  them  immediately  Common  Turpentine  }x.  Olive  OIL  mj. 
Strain  while  hot  through  a sieve  or  linen. 

Leguminos/E,  Juss,  Leguminous  Plants. 

The  LeguminostB  are  so  named  from  the  fruit  of  all  consisting  of  a 
legume  or  pod,  and  form  one  of  the  largest  of  the  natural  families  of 
plants.  1 hey  may  he  divided  into  several  very  natural  groups,  but 
are  usually  treated  of  under  the  head  of  three  sub-orders  named  Mi- 
mosas, Cmsalpincae,  and  Papilionaceae. 

Herbs,  shrubs  or  trees.  Leaves  alternate,  compound.  Stipules  2.  Calyx  free, 
often  with  unequal  divisions,  the  odd  segment  being  anterior.  Petals  inserted  into 
the  calyx,  sometimes  into  the  receptacle,  with  the  odd  petal  always  posterior, 
equal  in  number  to  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  or  fewer  from  abortion.  Stamens 
double  the  number  of  the  petals,  or  numerous,  porigynous,  and  in  some  hypo- 
gynous  like  the  petals.  Ovary  simple,  superior,  onc-celled,  becoming  a legume 
or  lomentum.  Embryo  almost  always  without  albumen. 
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Sub-order  : Mimose.-e,  It.  Brown.  Mimosads. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  rarely  herbs,  unarmed  or  furnished  with  prickles  or  thorns. 
Leaves  often  irritable;  abruptly,  usually  bi-  to  tripinnate,  sometimes  impari- 
pinnate ; tile  leaflets  in  soino  being  abortive  and  the  petiole  dilated  vertically 
(forming  phyllodia);  these  appear  to  have  simple  leaves.  Flowers  are  complete 
or  unisexual,  regular,  usually  spiked  or  capitato.  Calyx  free,  4 — 5 parted  or 
divided,  laciniie  and  petals  valvate,  rarely  imbricate.  Petals  equal  in  number  to 
and  alternate  with  divisions  of  tho  calyx,  inserted  into  its  base,  or  into  the 
receptacle,  free  or  united  more  or  less  into  a tube.  Stamens  hypoffynous,  very 
rarely  subperigynous,  usually  numerous,  free  or  monadclphous.  Legume  usually 
bivalved,  one-cellcd,  sometimes  divided  into  several  cells  by  transverse  parti- 
tions, or  into  single  seeded  joints.  Embryo  straight,  cotyledons  large,  radicle 
short,  straight,  plumule  inconspicuous. 

The  Mimosete  are  found  in  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  with  com- 
paratively few  species  in  the  north,  but  great  numbers  in  the  south 
temperate  zone.  They  tire  characteristic  of  hot  dry  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  of  the  species  exude  gum  and  secrete  astringent  principle  in 
their  bark,  wood,  and  fruit. 


Acacia,  Dec.  Pohjgamia  Motuecia,  Linn. 

Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  4 to  5 toothed.  Petals  4 — 5,  either  free  or 
united  together,  and  forming  a 4 — 5 cleft  corolla.  Stamens  varying  in  number 
from  8 — 200,  distinct  or  united  into  bundles.  Legume  continuous,  dry,  bivalved. 
Seeds  without  pulp.  Shrubs  or  trees,  unarmed  or  provided  with  stipular  thorns 
or  scattered  prickles.  Flowers  yellow,  white,  or  occasionally  red,  in  globular 
heads  or  elongated  spikes.  Several  of  the  species  exude  gum,  and  store  up 
astringent  matter  in  the  wood,  bark,  and  legumes. 

Acacia,  L.  Gusimi  Acacias,  E.  Gummi  Arabicum,  D.  Gum  of 
various  species  of  Acacia,  E.,  of  A.  vera,  WUkl.  L.,  of  A.  vera  and 
A.  arabica,  D.  Gum  Acacia  or  Gum  Arabic. 

Gum  being  an  exudation  from  many  trees,  especially  in  warm  and 
dry  climates,  must  have  been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity ; 
and  hence  we  find  it  mentioned  by  early  Greek  writers.  It  probably 
formed  an  article  of  commerce  from  Africa  into  Europe  in  ancient  as  it 
does  in  modern  times.  Gum  being  required  for  use  in  the  arts  as  well 
as  in  medicine,  large  quantities  are  imported  from  the  west  and  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  from  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  New  Holland,  and 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Gum  Arabic,  so  called  from  being  supposed  to  be  produced  in  Arabia, 
is  imported  in  immense  quantities  from  Africa  into  Aden ; none  is  col- 
lected. and  very  little  produced  in  Arabia.  (Malcolmson.)  It  used  to  be 
produced  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia.  M.  Pallmc  describes  the  gum  as 
being  collected  in  Kordofan,  especially  in  the  district  of  Bara,  in  No- 
vember, December,  and  January,  it  “ is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  is  er- 
roneously named  Gum  Arabic;”  from  10  to  14,000  hundred  weight 
being  conveyed  on  camels  from  Bara  to  Dongola  on  the  Nile,  whence  it 
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is  conveyed  to  Cairo,  and  thence  distributed  to  Europe.  As  the  whole 
of  the  arid  desert  country  is  covered  with  Acacia  trees,  much  is  also 
conveyed  to  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  thence  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  Arabia,  whence  it  is  re-exported  to  Bombay,  and  from  thence 
to  this  country'.  This  is  probably  yielded  pnrtly  by  the  Acacia  vera 
and  A.  arabica  mentioned  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  but  chiefly  by  A. 
Segal,  A.  Ehrenbergii,  and  A.  lortilis. 

M.  Pallme  says  that  the  Gum-tree  of  Kordofan  differs  materially 
in  the  shape  of  the  tree,  its  leaves,  and  spines,  from  the  Mimosa 
nilotica,  that  is,  Acacia  vera. 

Air.  Johnston,  when  near  the  Ilawash,  had  given  to  him  a lump  of 
soft  Gum  Arabic,  nearly'  a pound  in  weight,  and  of  most  agreeable 
flavour,  like  a green  ear  of  corn.  He  mentions  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  trees  were  without  exception  the  long-thomed  .Mimosa,  and  tall 
enough  to  ride  under.  It  was  probably  the  A.  tortilis  or  A.  Seyal. 

Gum  Senegal  is  exported  from  Portendic,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the 
French  settlements  on  the  Senegal,  being  produced  chiefly  in  the  de- 
sert country  to  the  north  of  the  Senegal. 

Acacia  Vereo  is  stated  by  the  authors  of  the  FI.  de  Senegambie  to 
yield  the  pale  and  fine  varieties,  A.  albida  (A.  Senegal,  Willd.),  and 
A.  Adansomii  the  inferior  reddish  varieties.  A.  Segal,  A . vera,  and 
A.  arabica,  being  found  in  Senegambia,  probably  also  yield  some  of 
the  gum  exported  from  the  western  coast. 

Ilarharg  Gum  is  exported  from  Mogador  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  is  produced  in  a similar  kind  of  country.  It  is  an  inferior  kind, 
and,  moreover,  a mixture  of  two  or  three  kinds. 

Acacia  gummifera  is  thought  to  yield  some  of  this  gum.  Jackson 
gives  attalet  as  the  name  of  the  tree  which  produces  gum. 

East  India  Gum  is  exported  to  Europe  chiefly  from  Bombay,  having 
been  previously  conveyed  there  from  the  const  of  Arabia;  so  that  it  is 
chiefly  of  African  origin.  But  some  of  Indian  origin  is  also  exported 
from  Calcutta  by  the  name  of  Babool  Gum,  which  is  that  of  the  Acacia 
arabica,  and  is  of  good  quality,  but  Gum  is  yielded  also  by  Acacia 
Seringa  and  A.  now  Vachelia  farncsiana,  also  by'  species  of  other  genera. 

Gum  is  also  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  yielded  by 
Acacia  Karroo  ; and  A.  dccurrcns  yields  gum  in  New  Holland. 

As  space  cannot  be  afforded  for  all,  we  will  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
description  of  the  officinal  species. 

acacia  vera,  ^ Willd.  ^ {Mimosa  nilotica,  Linn.)  A middling  sized  tree, 
with  spines  in  pairs,  straight,  sharp,  about  a quarter  to  half  an  inch  long. 
Leaves  bipinnate,  and  as  well  as  the  branches  smooth  ; these  are  covered 
with  a reddish  brown  bark.  Two  pairs  of  pinniB,  leaflets  small,  8 to  10 
pairs,  oblong  linear,  with  a gland  between  the  pinnte.  Flowers  in  yellow 
globose  heads,  from  2 to  5 in  the  axilla!  of  tho  leaves,  and  stalked.  The  legume 
is  moniliform,  short,  straight  and  containing  but  few  seeds.  A natlvo  of  Kgypt 
and  extending  across  Africa  to  the  Senegal.  An  astringent  extract,  known  to 
the  ancients  by  the  name  of  ccxuxia,  was  prepared  from  tho  legumes  of  this  and 
probably  of  other  species.  The  Author  obtained  it  in  the  bazars  of  India  by  tho 
old  name  of  akukui. 
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Acacia  arabiga.  Willd.  ( A . nilotka,  Delil.)  Usually  only  a small,  but 
growing  to  a tree  40  feet  in  height.  Spines  in  pairs,  usually  short.  Leaves 
bipinnato,  with  4 to  6 pairs  of  pinna1,  with  a gland  between  the  first  and 
between  the  last  pairs.  Leaflets  from  10  to  20  pairs,  minute,  ohlong,  smooth. 
Flowers  yellow,  fragrant,  in  globose  stalked  heads,  axillary  and  suhtemate. 
Legume  stalked,  moniliform,  long  and  curved,  compressed,  contracted  on 
both  sutures  between  each  scod.  A native  of  Egypt,  extending  across  Africa 
to  the  Senegal ; found  in  Arabia  and  in  every  part  of  India. — Roxb.  Corom. 
PI.  ii.  t.  149. 

Gum,  dissolved  in  water  or  in  the  form  of  a mucilage,  is  a very  ge- 
nerally diffused  principle  of  vegetables.  It  flows  from  the  several 
Acacias  in  a liquid  state,  but  soon  hardens,  and  may  be  seen  from  a 
perfectly  colourless  substance  to  different  shades  of  yellow,  even  on 
the  same  tree.  It  is  in  dry,  semitransparent,  roundish  masses,  of  the 
size  of  a small  nut,  or  larger,  often  in  fragments,  rugose  at  the  surface, 
brittle,  friable  ; fracture  vitreous  ; without  odour  ; of  a mild,  slightly 
sweetish,  viscous  taste.  Sp.  Gr.  about  1*31  to  P52.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  having  a slightly  acid  reaction  on  litmus.  The  finer  pieces  are 
often  separated  after  being  imported,  and  form  the  picked  or  Turkey 
Gum  ; the  inferior  kinds  are  in  larger  or  irregular  pieces,  of  a deeper 
colour,  more  mixed  with  impurities,  and  less  soluble.  It  is  insoluble 
in  Alcohol,  which,  indeed,  precipitates  it  from  its  watery  solution. 
Sesquichloride  of  Iron  forms  with  it  a brown  jelly.  Diacetate  of  Lead 
and  Silicate  of  Potash  also  cause  a white  precipitate  in  this  solution. 
Boiled  with  Sul',  a variety  of  Sugar  is  produced ; hut  if  with  Nit', 
Mucic  and  Oxalic  acids.  Subjected  to  heat,  it  loses  17'6  per  cent, 
of  water.  It  yields  3 per  cent,  of  ashes,  composed  chiefly  of  Carb- 
onate of  Potash  and  Carbonate  of  Lime,  with  a minute  portion  of 
Oxide  of  Iron,  and  is  composed  of  7 9'6  of  soluble  Gum  or  Arabia, 
which  displays  the  characteristics  of  pure  Gum,  and  is  composed  of 
CisHnO,,  or  C24  IT22  022  (AieJip),  and  is  therefore  identical  in 
composition  with  Cane  Sugar.  But  Gum  also  contains  a little  Nitrogen. 

Adulterations.  The  inferior  kinds  of  Gum  are  apt  to  he  intermixed 
with  the  finer  kinds  of  African  Gum,  especially  when  powdered  ; but 
in  this  state,  starch  also  is  apt  to  be  added,  but  may  be  detected  with 
Iodine. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent.  Used  in  its  solid  form,  or  in  powder, 
or  in  the  form  of  Mucilage. 

Mucilago  Acacia!,  E.  Mucilago  Gummi  Arabici,  D.  Mistura 

Acacias,  L.  Mucilage. 

Prep.  Tako  bruised  Acacia  ^x.  (Jix.  E.;  Jiv.  T>.)  add  it  gradually  and  mix 
with  boiling  (cold,  E.)  Aq.  Oj.  (f 3 i v.  D.)  Dissolve  (without  heat,  but  stirring 
occasionally ; strain  through  linen  or  calico,  E.) 

Action.  Urn.  Demulcent.  May  be  taken  ad  libitum.  Employed 
pharmaceutically  to  suspend  powders,  or  to  make  a mixture  with  oily 
and  resinous  substances.  The  E.  process  is  the  best,  as  heat  is  inju- 
rious. The  Dublin  preparation  is  unnecessarily  thick. 
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Mjstura  Acacia,  E.  Acacia  Mixture. 

Prep.  Sleep  in  hot  Aq.  Sweet  Almonds  jj.  and  Jij.  peel  and  heat  them  to  a 
smooth  pulp  in  an  earthenware  or  marble  mortar,  first  with  Pure  Sugar  3V.  and 
then  with  Mucilage  fjiij.  add  gradually  Atj.  Oij.  stirring  constantly.  Strain 
through  linen  or  calico. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent : very  similar  to  the  Almond  Mixture  of 
the  L.  P. 

Trochisci  Acaci.e.  Acacia  Lozenges. 

Prep.  Mix  Gum  Arabic  Jiv.  Starch  jj.  and  Pure  Sugar  Ibj.  with  Rose-water, 
and  make  into  a mass  lit  for  forming  into  lozenges. 

Catechu.  Ligni  Extractum,  L.  D.  Extract  of  the  Wood,  E. 

Acacia  Catechu,  WiUd.  Catechu.  Extract  of  the  Wood  of  the 

Catechu  Acacia. 

The  early  history  of  Catechu  is  obscure  : it  must  have  been  known 
in  India  from  very  early  times,  as  it  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
compounds  which  they  chew  with  the  leaf  of  the  Betle  Pepper.  But 
the  Persian  works  on  Materia  Metlica  in  use  in  India  do  not  quote 
any  Arabic  or  Greek  names  for  it.  It  was  known  to  Garcias  ab  Horto, 
who  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  Lycium  of  Dioscorides.  But  this 
the  author  has  found  to  have  been  the  extract  of  Barberry-root.* 

A great  variety  of  extracts  are  now  known,  which  are  prepared 

Fig.  57. 


* See  a Paper  on  the  Lycium  of  Dioscorides,  by  the  Author.  Linnonn  Trans, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  83.  1 
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from  the  wood,  bark,  and  fruit  of  various  plants.  The  L.  and  D. 
Colleges  restrict  themselves  to  that  of  the  Acacia  Catechu.  The  E.  P. 
mentions  also  that  prepared  from  the  Betel-nut  or  seed  of  the  Arcca 
Catechu  Palm,  and  also  refer  to  that  of  Uncaria  Gambir.  The  Acacias, 
however,  are  most  noted  for  the  secretion  of  astringent  principle 
in  the  wood,  bark,  and  legumes  of  various  species,  which  hence  form 
articles  of  commerce,  and  are  employed  in  tanning.  But  none  are  more 
valuable  than  the  officinal  species  yielding  Catechu. 

Acacia  CATEcnu.  I PUld.  A tree  from  15  to  20,  but  sometimes  30  feet 
high,  with  hard  and  heavy  wood  of  which  the  interior  is  of  a dark  red  or 
brownish  colour,  and  the  sap-wood  white.  Brandies  with  stipulary  thorns. 
Leaves  bipinnate.  Pinna;  iO  to  15  pairs.  Leaflets  30  to  50  pairs ; linear 
oblong,  unequal  and  auricled  on  the  lower  side  at  the  base ; petiole  angular, 
often  armed  in  arid  situations  with  a row  of  prickles  on  the  under  side,  with 
one  large  urceolate  gland  below  the  lowest  pair  of  pinnffi  and  smaller  ones 
between  the  2 to  4 terminal  ones.  Inflorescence  a spike,  1 to  3 together 
in  the  axil!®  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  numerous  white.  Calyx  downy,  5-fid. 
Petals  united  into  a 5-fid  corolla.  Stamens  numerous,  distinct,  double  tho 
length  of  the  corolla.  Ovary  shortly  stipitate.  Style  the  length  of  the  stamens. 
Legumes  straight,  thin  and  flat  and  smooth,  with  about  4—6  seeds.  A native 
of  the  jungles  and  low  hills  of  many  parts  of  India  — Roxb.  Corom.  Plants, 
11,  t.  175. 

Catechu  (called  Kut  and  Kutcli  by  the  natives  of  the  East  and  Cutch, 
and  Terra  Japonica  in  commerce)  is  properly  an  extract  prepared  from 
the  wood  of  the  above  tree ; but  the  term  is  now  applied  also  to  other 
extracts  similar  in  appearance  and  properties.  It  should  be  confined 
to  these,  and  the  term  Kino  applied  to  astringent  natural  exudations. 
The  mode  of  preparing  Catechu,  by  cutting  into  chips  the  inner  brown 
coloured  wood,  and  making  a decoction  which  is  afterwards  evaporated 
to  a proper  consistence,  was  first  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Ker,  as 
practised  in  Behar  ; so  it  is  on  the  confines  of  Nepal.  The  Author 
has  seen  the  same  process  in  north-west  India.  We  have  evidence 
that  it  is  so  prepared  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  also  in  Ava,  from  the 
same  tree. 

There  is  no  proof  that  any  Catechu  is  obtained  from  Butcafrondosa, 
q.  v.  Some  is  prepared  from  the  kernels  of  Arcca  Catechu,  q.  v.,  and 
a kind  called  Gambir  from  the  leaves  of  Uncaria  Gambir , q.  v. 

Catechu  is  seen  either  in  square  or  roundish  pieces  or  balls,  varying  in 
colour,  from  a pale  whitish  or  light  reddish-brown  to  a dark  brown 
colour ; either  earthy  in  texture,  or  lamellated,  or  presenting  a smooth 
shining  fracture.  Some  kinds  are  hence  more  friable  than  others;  all 
are  without  smell ; the  taste  is  bitter,  astringent,  followed  by  a little 
sweetness.  The  pieces  are  generally  of  a darker  colour  externally 
than  they  are  in  the  inside.  Some  of  the  kinds  are  covered  with 
Rice  husks,  others  are  enveloped  in  leaves,  which  Dr.  Pereira  has 
ascertained  to  be  those  of  Naitclca  Brunonis,  a native  of  the  Malayan 
peninsula. 

The  pale  variety  is  usually  distinguished  from  the  dari-coloured, 
and  said  to  he  imported  from  Calcutta ; but  we  have  obtained  both 
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kinds  in  the  bazaars  there,  the  pale  being  imported  from  the  upper 
provinces,  and  the  dark  from  Pegu  and  Singapore.  The  dark-brown 
Catechus  are  obtained  from  Bombay  ; but  both  kinds  may  no  doubt 
be  prepared  from  the  same  tree,  as  a greater  degree  of,  or  longer  con- 
tinued heat,  and  greater  exposure  to  light,  is  said  to  produce  the  dark 
colour.  The  dark  are  heavier,  more  dense  in  texture,  and  have  a re- 
sinous fracture. 

The  largest  portion  of  good  Catechu  is  taken  up  by  water,  especially 
when  boiling,  the  infusion  being  of  a light  or  reddish-brown  colour, 
according  to  its  strength  : it  reddens  litmus,  and  is  strongly  astringent 
in  taste.  It  yields  a precipitate  with  the  salts  of  Alumina,  also  with 
Acetate  of  Lead,  and  one  of  a blackish-green  colour  with  the  salts  of 
the  Sesquioxide  of  Iron.  From  forming  a curdy  precipitate  with  a 
solution  of  Gelatine,  Catechu  is  applicable  to  the  tanning  of  leather, 
for  which  it  is  now  much  employed. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  in  analysing  the  Dark  and  Pale  Catechu,  or  the  Bom- 
bay and  Bengal,  as  they  were  called,  obtained  from 

of  Tannin  Extractive  Mucilage  insol.  residuum. 

Dark  Catechu  103  68  1.3  10  = 200 

Pale  „ 97  73  16  14  = 200 

The  Tannin  of  Catechu  is  very  similar  in  properties  to  that  obtained 

from  Galls.  The  principle  called  Extractive  by  Sir  II.  Davy,  has  by 
others  been  called  Resinoid  matter,  Resinous  Tannin,  and  of  late 
Catcchine  and  Catechuic  acid.  This  is  most  easily  obtained  by  treating 
Gambir  with  cold  water : the  Tannin  being  dissolved,  the  insoluble 
residue  is  impure  Catechine,  which  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  Alco- 
hol and  subsequent  crystallization,  when  it  appears  as  a white  powder, 
but  is  in  silky  needles,  and  has  something  of  a sweetish  taste,  pro- 
ducing a green  colour  with  the  salts  of  Iron.  It  is  composed  of 

C1S  Os. 

Tests.  Catechu  being  of  such  different  qualities,  and  liable  to  be 
mixed  with  mechanical  impurities,  means  are  adopted  for  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  lannin;  as  by  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  precipi- 
tate made  by  Gelatine.  The  E.  C.  states  that  “ the  finest  qualities 
yield  to  Sulphuric  Ether  53,  and  the  lowest  qualities  23  per  cent,  of 
Tannin  dried  at  280°.”  Dr.  Pereira  having  remarked  that  the  Cate- 
chine would  be  dissolved  as  well  as  the  Tannin  by  the  Ether,  Dr. 
Chris tison  has  stated  that  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  the  dry  resi- 
duum of  the  Ethereal  solution  what  is  left  when  it  is  acted  on  by  cold 
water;  as  this  will  dissolve  the  Tannin  and  leave  the  Catechuic  acid. 

Action.  Uses.  Powerful  Astringent.  Applied  externally,  or  taken 
internally. 

D.  gr.  x.  gr.  xxx.  or  more  of  the  powder ; or  allow  a piece  of  pale 
Catechu,  as  pleasanter  tasted,  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth  ; or  soak  a 
lump  of  Sugar  in  the  Tinct.  of  Catechu,  in  relaxation  of  the  throat,  &c. 
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Infusum  Catechu  (E.)  Compositum,  L.  D.  Infusion  of  Ca- 
techu. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  1 (2,  E.)  hour  In  a vessel  lightly  covered  in  boiling  Aq. 
dest.  Oj.  (fjxvij.  E.;  Il>ft.  D.)  bruised  Catechu  ^vj.  ( 5 ij ft.  1).;  powdered  Catechu 
5vj.  E.)  braised  Oimarntm^l-  (j6.  D.)  Strain  (through  linen  or  calico,  E.  D.; 
add  Syrup  fjiij.  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Powerful  Astringent,  in  doses  of  fjifi.  three  or  four 
times  a day. 


Tinctuka  Catechu,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Catechu. 

Prep.  Macerate  (Digest,  E.)  for  14  (7,  E.  D.)  days  Catechu  (in  line  powder,  E,) 
Jiijfi.  (iij.  D.)  bruised  Cinnamon  Jij6.  (jij.  D.)  in  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  (by  measure 
ibij.  D.)  Strain.  (Express  strongly  the  residuum.  Filter  or  prepare  by  per- 
colation, E.) 

Action.  Uses.  As  Proof  Spirit  dissolves  both  the  astringent  and 
resinoid  principles,  this  Tincture  is  strongly  astringent,  and  useful  as 
an  adjunct  to  Chalk  Mixture,  &c.  in  doses  of  f3j. — fcij. 


Eleotuarium  Catechu  (E.)  Compositum,  D.  Compound  Catechu 
Confection. 


Prep.  Take  Catechu  ^iv.  Kino  jiv.  (iij.  D.)  Cinnamon  3j.  (ij.  D.)  Nutmeg  jj.  E. 
Pulverize,  then  mix  Opium  diffused  in  a little  Shei-ry  Wine  5i&.  and  Syrup  of 
Red  Roses  (of  Ginger,  D.)  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  Honey  Oifi.  (by  weight 
tbiji.  D.)  Mix.  (Beat  into  a uniform  mass,  E.) 


Action.  Uses. 
3j.  D. 

D.  9j.— 5ij. 


Aromatic  Astringent,  with  gr.  ij.fi.  of  Opium  in 


C.ESALPiNEfE,  or  Csesalpiniads,  Brown. 

The  Csesalpineoe  abound  in  tropical  and  warm  parts  of  the  world  ; 
a few,  as  Cercis  Siliquastrum,  spread  into  more  northern  latitudes. 
Some  are  highly  ornamental.  The  wood  of  many  is  red-coloured  and 
astringent.  Hymenma  Courbaril  yields  a resin,  the  GumAnime  of  the 
shops.  The  leaves  and  fruit  of  some  are  purgative,  as  of  the  Cassia 
Sennas  and  of  the  Tamarind. 

Calyx  5-toothed  or  bilabiate,  deciduous  or  withering  on  the  plant.  Coral 
irregular,  imbricated,  subpapilionacoous,  or  nearly  regular,  spreading,  of  5 pe- 
tals, -which  aro  free,  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  10,  or 
fewer  from  abortion,  often  unequal,  perigynous,  or  inserted  with  the  petals, 
usually  free,  sometimes  united.  Ovary  free,  placenta  unilateral.  Seeds  with- 
out albumen.  Embryo  straight.  Leaves  alternate  stipulate,  imparl-  or  abruptly 
pinnate,  sometimes  single. 

H/Ematoxylon,  L.  E.  D.  Lignum,  L.  D.  AVood,  E.  ILumat- 
oxylon  cam pechian u M , Linn.  Logwood.  Decandria  Mono- 
gynia,  Linn. 

Logwood  is  noticed  by  Monardes  for,  its  medical  uses  ; but  it  has 
also  been  long  employed  in  the  art  of  dyeing.  It  is  a native  of  the 
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coast  of  Campeachy,  but  is  now  common  in  the  West  Indies,  as  also 
in  India. 

Fig.  58. 


A tree  (flg.  58)  of  moderate  size,  stem  generally  crooked,  famished  with 
spines  in  arid,  but  unarmed  in  moist  situations.  Leaves  2—4  from  tlie  same 
point,  pinnate  ; leaflets  2 to  4 paired,  olmvato  or  obcordato.  Flowers  in  racemes, 
shortly  stalked,  yellow.  Sepals  5,  united  at  tho  base  into  a permanent  cup,  the 
lamina  of  which  are  purplish  and  deciduous.  Petals  5,  obovato,  a little  larger 
titan  tlie  sepals.  Stamens  10,  hairy  at  tho  base.  Legume  (2)  small,  compressed, 
lanceolate,  pointed  at  each  ond,  2-soedcd,  sutures  indehiscent,  valves  bursting 
longitudinally  in  tho  middle.— Sioons,  Hist.  2,  t.  x.  f 1 to  4. 

The  sap-wood  of  this  tree,  being  light-coloured,  is  rejected,  but  the 
interior  red-coloured  wood  is  imported  in  logs,  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
the  dyer.  These  are  externally  of  a dark  colour,  internally  yellowish- 
red.  The  wood  is  hard,  close-grained,  and  tough  ; usually  in  chips. 
Sp.  Gr.  T057.  It  has  a slight  but  rather  pleasant  smell  when  in 
mass,  which  is  compared  to  that  of  Iris-root  ; the  taste  is  slightly 
bitter  and  astringent,  with  a little  sweetness.  Both  water  and  Alcohol 
take  up  its  active  principles  ; acids  render  its  decoction  of  a brighter 
red,  and  throw  down  a slight  precipitate.  Alkalis  produce  a purplish- 
colour.  Alum,  Acetate  of  Lead,  and  the  salts  of  Iron  throw  down 
precipitates,  the  last  of  a bluish-black  colour  ; and  Gelatine,  reddish- 
coloured  flakes.  Analysed  by  Chevreul,  it  yielded  Volatile  Oil,  an 
Oleaginous  or  Resinous  matter,  a brown  substance  containing  Tannin, 
Glutinous  matter,  several  salts,  and  a peculiar  azotized,  crystalline 
colouring  substance,  Iftsmatine,  which  is  sometimes  deposited  in  the 
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fonn  of  crystals  in  the  wood,  and  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by 
evaporating  red  ink.  It  has  a subastringent  and  slightly  bitter  taste. 
Action.  Uses.  Mild  Astringent  and  Tonic. 

Decoctum  ILematoxvi. I,  E.  D.  Decoction  of  Logwood. 

Prep.  Boil  Logwood  in  chips  jj.  (3jGs.  D.)  in  Aq.  Oj.  (Oij.  D.)  down  to  f3x. 
(Oj.  D.)  and  add  towards  the  end,  Oinnamm  powder  jj.  and  strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent : given  in  Diarrhoeas  in  doses  of  fjj.-fjij. 

Extractum  H.ematoxyi.i,  L.  E.  D.  Extract  of  Logwood. 

Prep.  Macerate  Logwood  in  coarse  powder  ibjfi.  (Ibj.  E.)  in  Aq.  dot.  Cij. 
C Cj.  E.)  for  24  hours.  Then  boil  down  to  a gallon  (Oiv.  E.)  ; strain  the 
liquor  while  hot  and  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence.  Some  is  imported. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent  in  doses  of  grs.  x. — 3fi. 


Tamarindcjs,  L.  E.  D.  Leguminis  Pulpa,  L.  D.  Pulp  of  the  Pods, 

E.  Tamarindds  indica,  Linn.  Fruit  of  the  Common  Tamarind 

Tree.  Monadelpliia  Triandria,  Linn. 

The  Tamarind  is  a native  of  India,  and  has  been  long  used  there  as 
an  article  of  diet  and  in  medicine.  The  Arabs,  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  it,  called  it  Tamr  hindee , that  is,  “ the  Indian  Date,”  whence, 
no  doubt,  the  Latin  name  is  derived. 

A lofty  tree  with  crooked  branches,  remarkable  for  its  light  and  elegant 
foliage.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  with  10  to  15  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are 
small,  narrow,  oblong,  obtuse.  Stipules  small,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  lateral 
and  terminal  racemes,  of  a yellow  colour  variegated  with  red.  Calyx  turbinate, 
at  the  base,  limb  bilabiate,  reflexed,  upper  lip  tripartite,  lower  broad  2-toothed. 
Petals  3,  unilateral,  the  middle  cucullate.  Stamens  2 — 3,  united  together,  fully 
developed,  7 very  short  and  without  anthers.  Ovary  stalked,  style  subulate. 
Legume  pendulous,  broad  and  thickish,  more  or  less  curved,  having  externally 
a hard  but  brittle  scabrous  rind,  which  docs  not  separate  into  valves,  hut  under 
it  run  some  woody  fibres,  and  there  lies  some  acidulous  reddish-brown  pulp. 
Seeds  from  3 to  12.  covered  by  a membranous  coat,  flattened,  bluntly  4-angled, 
smooth,  hard  and  brown  coloured,  inserted  into  the  convex  side  of  tiie  legume. 
There  is  no  solid  foundation  for  the  distinction  into  two  species;  T.orknUdis 
being  supposed  to  be  6 — 12  seeded,  and  T.  occidentalis  3—4  seeded. 

Tamarinds  are  imported  either  simply  dried,  as  from  India,  where 
there  are  two  varieties,  one  a dark  and  the  other  a light-coloured  fruit. 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  outer  shell  having  been  removed,  they  are 
preserved  either  betw'een  layers  of  moist  sugar  or  in  syrup.  Prepara- 
tions are  also  made  from  them  with  sugar  in  India,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  making  sherbets.  They  are  also  used  in  preserving  fish, 
which  is  hence  called  Tamarind  Fish.  The  proper  officinal  part  is  the 
pulp  stored  up  between  the  seeds  and  husk. 

Tamarinds  have  a powerful  acid  taste,  but  when  preserved,  they  are 
sweet  and  acidulous,  and  then  form  a dark-coloured  adhesive  mass, 
containing  pulp,  stringy  fibres,  seeds,  and  sugar.  Vnuquelin,  in  one 
of  the  first  analyses  he  published,  found  of  Citric'  O' 4,  Tartaric'  P55, 
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Malic'  0-45,  Bitartrate  of  Potasli  3 25,  Sugar  12-5,  Gum  4-7,  Pectin 
6"25,  Parenchymatous  fibre  34‘35,  with  Water  27'55  — 1 00. 

Action.  Uses . Refrigerant,  Laxative.  A Syrup  of  Tamarinds  di- 
luted with  water  makes  an  excellent  refrigerant  drink.  An  Infusion 
may  he  similarly  used,  as  also  Tamarind  Whey,  made  by  boiling 
Tamarind  pulp  Jij.  in  Milk  Oij. 

Off.  Prep.  Inf.  Senn®  c.  Tamarindis,  D.  Inf.  Senn®  Comp.  E. 
Confect.  Senn®,  L.  Confect.  Cassi®,  L. 


Cassia,  Linn.  Decand.  Mono y.  Linn. 

Calyx  of  5 sepals,  which  are  united  at  the  base,  and  more  or  less  unequal. 
Petals  5,  also  unequal.  Stamens  10,  free,  the  3 upper  short,  rarely  fertile ; the 
7 others  bearing  anthers,  but  often  unequal.  Anthers  opening  at  the  apex  by 
2 pores.  Ovary  stalked,  usually  arched.  Legume  usually  compressed,  many- 
seeded. — Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  of  tropical  countries.  Leaves  simply  and 
abruptly  pinnated,  leaflets  opposite.  Petioles  often  glandular.  Flowers  yellow. 

Cassia,  L.  Cassi®  Pulpa,  E.  Lcguminum  Puipa,  L.  I).  Pulp  of  the 

Pods,  E.  Cassia  Pulp.  Cassia  Fistula,  Linn.  Purging  Cassia. 

This  has  been  unfortunately  named,  as  it  is  constantly  confounded 
with  the  Cassia  yielded  by  the  family  of  Laurels,  with  which  the  pre- 
sent product  has  nothing  to  do.  The  plant  is  it  native  of  India,  where 
it  is  constantly  employed  in  medicine  by  the  natives,  and  thus  became 
known  to  the  Arabs.  The  tree  has  been  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies,  whence  Cassia  pods  are  now  imported,  as  well  as  from  India 
and  the  north  of  Africa. 

One  of  the  most  showy  of  trees,  having  something  of  the  foliage  of  the  Ash, 
with  the  inflorescence  of  the  Laburnum.  Leaves  from  12  to  18  inches  long, 
with  from  4 to  8 pair  of  opposite,  ovate,  rather  pointed  leaflets,  smooth  on  both 
sides,  of  a light  green  colour,  from  2 to  6 inches  long  and  1 to  3 broad.  Sti- 
pules minute.  Petioles  round,  without  glands.  Hacemos  1 to  2 feet  long,  pen- 
dulous, without  bracts.  “ The  three  lower  filaments  longer  than  tho  others,  with 
oblong  anthers  opening  by  two  lines  In  the  face,  the  other  7 clavate,  with  pores 
at  the  small  end."  (Lindley.)  Ovary  slender,  smooth,  one-ccllcd,  with  numerous 
seeds,  and  without  any  transverse  separations.  Legumes  cylindrical,  1 to  2 feet 
long,  smooth,  somewhat  obtuse,  indchlscent,  marked  externally  with  3 longitu- 
dinal bands,  one  being  opposite  to  the  two  others,  divided  into  a number  of  spu- 
rious cells  by  transverse  partitions.  Seed  one  in  each  cell,  surrounded  by  a soft 
blackish-coloured  pulp.  On  account  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  legume,  this  plant 
is  sometimes  but  unnecessarily  placed  in  a separate  genus,  Cathartocarpus. 

The  pods  being  officinal  on  account  of  the  pulp,  those  are  to  be 
chosen  which  are  heavy,  and  in  which  the  seeds  do  not  rattle.  The 
pulp  is  of  a blackish  colour,  viscid,  with  a rather  mawkish  sweet  taste, 
and  a slight  sickly  odour.  The  L.  P.  contains  directions  for  separat- 
ing the  pulp,  by  washing  it  out  from  the  bruised  pods  with  boiling  wa- 
ter, straining,  and  then  evaporating  to  a proper  consistence.  Soubeirnn 
states  that  four  ounces  of  pod  give  one  ounce  of  pulp.  This,  analysed 
by  Vauquelin,  yielded  Sugar,  Gum,  Extractive,  Vegetable  Jelly, 
Gluten,  Parenchyma,  Water.  M.  Henry  states  that  the  Sugar  pos- 
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sesses  the  nauseous  taste  peculiar  to  the  pulp,  and  he  has  announced 
the  presence  of  a principle  having  many  of  the  properties  of  Tannin. 

Action.  Uses.  Laxative  ; in  large  doses,  Purgative. 

D.  5j. — 3ij.  as  a laxative;  but  apt  to  create  flatulence,  &c.  Usually 
given  in  combination,  as  in  Conf.  Sennae,  and  in 

Confectio  (Electuarium,  D.)  Cassias,  L Confection  of  Cassia. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Manna  3ij.  in  Syrup  of  Rose  fjviij.  (of  Orange-peel  tbfe,  D.), 
add  Cassia-pulp  Ibfe.  Tamarind-pulp  3j.  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence. 

Action.  Uses.  Laxative  in  doses  of  3ij. — Jj.  for  adults. 

Senna,  L.  E.  D Folia.  Leaves  of  Cassia  lanceolata,  C.  obo- 

vata,  and  of  other  species.  ( C . Senna ;,  Linn.),  D.  Senna-leaves. 

Senna  has  been  distinctly  known  only  since  the  time  of  the  Arabs; 
but  they  refer  to  the  legumes  only,  though  the  leaves  have  long  been 
employed  in  the  East.  There  is,  however,  great  uncertainty  res- 
pecting the  species  of  Cassia  which  yield  the  different  commercial 
varieties.  This  is  owing  partly  to  all  the  Senna  countries  not  having 
been  thoroughly  explored,  and  partly  to  species  having  been  formed 
from  imperfect  specimens,  and  others  from  leaves  collected  out  of  dif- 
ferent samples  of  the  Sennas  of  commerce.  The  following  species 
seem  to  be  clearly  distinct.  The  Author  has  changed  the  name  of 
ForskaPs  C.  lanceolata , in  consequence  of  the  great  confusion  which 
has  arisen  from  this  name  having  been  applied  by  so  many  authors  to 
the  sharp-leaved  Senna,  which  is  imported  in  such  large  quantities 
both  from  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  to  which  he  restricts  it. 

1.  C.  Forskalii  (C.  lanceolata,  Forsk.and  Lindley,  FI.  Mod.  p.  259).  Leaflets 
in  4 or  5 pairs,  never  more  ; oblong  and  either  acute  or  obtuse,  not  at  all  ovate 
or  lanceolate,  and  perfectly  free  from  downiness  even  when  young ; the  petioles 
have  constantly  a small  round  brown  gland  a little  above  the  base.  The  pods 
are  erect,  oblong,  tapering  to  the  base,  obtuse,  turgid,  mucronatc,  rather  falcate, 
especially  when  young,  at  which  time  they  are  sparingly  covered  with  coarse 
scattered  hairs.  (Lindl.  1.  c.)  Collected  by  Dr.  S.  Fischer  in  Palm-grounds  in 
the  valley  of  Fatm§,  flowering  at  the  end  of  February.  Forskal  describes  this 
as  being  distinguished  “glandula  supra  basin  petioli.”  It  was  found  by  him  at 
Surdud  and  about  Mor.  It  is  called  Suna  by  the  Arabs,  and  probably  yields 
some  of  the  Arabian  Senna  of  commerce. 

2.  Cassia  lanceolata  (Fig.  59,  taken  from  the  Author's  “Illustrations  of 
Himalayan  Botany,”  t.  37.)  This  is  a bushy  annual,  of  about  2 to  3 feet  in 
height,  extremely  leafy,  and  of  most  luxuriant  inflorescence  in  a cultivated  state. 
The  stems  are  erect,  round,  smooth,  a little  flexuoso  towards  the  apex.  The 
leaves  alternate,  abruptly  pinnate.  The  lcullets  6 to  8 pairs,  with  short  petioles, 
ovato-acute  in  the  lower  and  lanceolato-acutc  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant, 
“ slightly  mucronulate,  smooth  above,  rather  downy  beneath  (especially  in 
young  leaves),  with  the  veins  turning  inwards  and  forming  a flexuose  intra- 
marginal  line;  petioles  without  glands;  stipules  softly  spinescent,  semihastate, 
spreading,  minute.”  Racemes  axillary  and  terminal,  erect,  rather  longer  than 
the  leaves.  Ovary  linear,  downy,  falcate,  with  a smooth  rocurved  style.  Le- 
gumes (3)  pendulous,  membranous,  flat,  only  slightly  protuberant  over  the  seeds, 
oblong,  sometimes  elliptical,  nearly  straight,  with  the  upper  margin  a little 
curved,  tapering  abruptly  towards  the  base,  and  rounded  at  the  apex,  of  a brown 
colour/  containing  from  5 to  8 white  rugose  seeds  (2).  These  are  figured  by 
Giertner,  ii.  t.  14G.  It  is  probably  the  Cassia  vicdica  of  Forsk.  p.  cxi.,  and  agrees 
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with  his  specimen  of  “Senna  Mecca)  Lohajro  invenicbatur  foliis  5 — 7 jugis, 
lincari-lanceolatis,"  p.  85,  of  which  Forskal  states  largo  quantities  are  yearly 
exported  from  the  district  of  Abu-arisch  to  Jidda.  This  species  includes  : 

a.  Tinnivdly  Senna,  cultivated  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  the  south  of  India;  also  that 
cultivated  by  the  Author  at  Saharunpore,  C.  lanceolata,  Royle,  Him.  Bot.  t.  37, 
and  by  Dr.  Wight  near  Madras,  v.  fig.  GO,  b.  and  spec,  in  Brit  Mus.  It  is  the 
Cassia  officinalis  of  Giert.  and  Roxburgh,  FI.  Ind.  ii.  p.  346,  which  name  ought 
to  have  been  retained,  or  the  above  C.  vutdica,  Forsk.  instead  of  C.  elongata  being 
coined,  especially  as  this  was  formed  from  the  leaves  of  a cultivated  Indian 
Senna  found  in  commercial  samples.  It  is  cultivated  by  Dr.  Gibson,  near  Poona. 

Dr.  Burns  writes  that  he  has  found  the  lanceolate  Senna  wild  near  Kaira  in 
Guzerat.  His  cultivated  specimens,  if  picked,  would  form  good  Senna. 

b.  C.  lanceolata  of  most  authors.  C.  acutifolia,  Hayno,  ix.  t.  41.  Nees  and  Eberm. 
t.  345.  St.  and  Church.  PI.  30,  as  C.  Senna.  These  best  represent  the  form  of  Alex- 
andrian Senna  (v.  60.  a.,  a small  leaf),  and  specimen  in  Brit.  Mus.  from  Senaar. 
( Kolschy .)  It  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  desert  to  the  south  and  east  of  Syene  or 
Assouan,  and  collected  for  the  trade  to  Cairo,  forming  3-5ths  of  Alexandrian  Senna. 

c.  C.  acutifolia,  called  of  Delilo,  Esenbcck  and  Eberm.  t.  346.  (fig.  60,  C.) 
The  leaflets  are  narrower  and  more  tapering  towards  the  apex  than  the  foregoing, 
as  might  bo  expected  in  a poorer  soil  and  drier  climate.  Somo  of  the  Indian 
specimens  in  Dr.  Rottler’s  Herbarium  closely  resemble  this  variety;  also  African 
specimens  from  Tajowra  to  the  south  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb. 

The  Author  is  unable  to  distinguish  these  by  any  permanent  characters,  nor 
dried  Senna-leaves  cultivated  at  Saharunpore  from  good  specimens  of  Mamlxiy 
Senna  (that  is,  ordinary  Indian  Senna)  imported  here  from  India;  nor  those 
from  Suim  MvJcki  sent  him  by  I)r.  Malcolmson  from  Aden,  and  which  he  states 
are  “ the  produce  of  Africa,  but  in  appearance  exactly  resemble  the  Arabian 
Suna.  In  the  market  both  are  sold  as  one  kind,  and  bring  tho  same  price.” 

3.  C.  ovata  of  Merat,  Diet,  de  Mat.  Med.  b.  613.  C.  athiopica , Guibourt.  Is 
probably  a distinct  species,  as  it  is  said  to  have  a gland  at  the  base  of  the  petiole 
and  another  between  each  pair  of  leaflets.  The  leaflets  arc  in  3 to  5 pairs, 
exactly  oval  acute,  slightly  pubescent  below  ; the  follicles  are  thin,  pale  ycllow- 
coloured,  l-3rd  smaller  than  those  of  C.  obovata.  It  is  said  to  be  found  both  in 
Nubia  and  Fezzan,  and  to  furnish  exclusively  the  Senna  of  Tripoli,  Sen6  de 
Tripoli.  It  is  extremely  like  a variety  of  C.  lanceolata.  The  figuro  of  C.  Sonna 
in  Stevenson  and  Churchill,  Med.  Bot.  t.  30,  quoted  by  Dr.  Pereira  as  repre- 
senting this  plant,  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Lindley  ns  a good  representation  of 
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C.  acutifolia  of  Delile.  But  Merat  and  Dc  Lons  say  of  it : “ Nous  ne  le  con- 
naissons  que  par  lea  feuilles  et  les  fruits  qu’on  en  voit  dans  la  comInercc.,, 
M.  Guibourt  calls  it  C.  athiopica;  but  instead  of  referring  to  C.  lanceolata  of 
Colladon,  PI.  xv.  f.  o.  as  representing  this  species,  he  says  that  it  is  exactly  re- 
presented by  the  Sene  de  Nubie  of  Nectoux,  pi.  2. 

4.  C.  ouovata,  Colladon.  Hayne,  ix.  42.  Neesand  Ebcrm.347.  Diffuse  herbaceous 
plant.  Leaves  equally  pinnate,  glandless.  Leaflets  4-G  pairs  (somewhat  villous, 
Roxb.)  obovate,  obtuse,  but  slightly  mucronate,  unequal  at  the  base,  the  terminal 
pair  more  cuneate  and  larger.  Stipules  triangular,  narrow,  and  tapering,  rather 
stiff  and  spreading.  Flowers  yellow,  in  racemes.  Bracts  ovate,  cordate,  acuminate, 
concave,  single-flowered.  Legumes  broad,  membranous,  smooth,  lunate  in  shape, 
rounded  at  each  end,  with  an  elevated  crest  over  each  side  on  both  valves,  so  as  to 
form  an  interrupted  ridge  along  the  middle  of  each  valve.  Seeds  6 to  8,  wedge- 
shaped,  rugose  as  in  C.  lanceolata. — A native  of  Africa,  from  Senegal  ( FL  de 
Stnega/mbi e)  to  the  Nile;  found  in  Fezzan  by  Dr.  Oudncy  (It.  Brown),  in  Egypt 
from  Cairo  to  Assouan,  Nubia;  found  in  the  Adel  country  near  Sultalli  ( Mis- 
sion to  Abyssinia) ; Desert  of  Suez;  Syria  ; dry  parts  of  India,  as  Kaira  (Burns) ; 
Guzerat,  Dekkan  (Col.  Sykes),  near  Delhi,  and  Valley  of  Rungush,  near  Peshawar 
(Falconer);  high  dry  uncultivated  lands  of  Mysor q (Roxburgh.  Wight).  It  1ms 
been  cultivated  in  Italy  (Sene  d' Italic),  and  forms  3-lOths  of  Alexandrian  Senna. 

This  species  is  very  distinct,  in  its  obtuse  obovate  leaves  and  crested  legumes, 
from  the  preceding  acute-leaved  species.  C.  obtusa  lloxb.  was  probably  described 
from  young  legumes,  as  the  author,  like  Dr.  Lindley,  has  compared  good  speci- 
mens from  Mysore  with  others  from  Africa.  The  obtusata  (fig.  GO,  ii.)  of  Hayne 
does  not  seem  to  differ  sufficiently  from  his  C.  obovata  (fig  60,  g.)  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  there  are  two  very  similar  species  in  Africa.  Mr.  H.  Grant,  late 
of  the  India  House,  has  favoured  the  author  with  a specimen  in  flower,  collected 
by  him  in  Februaryat  Phil®,  which  has  upon  it  both  obovate  (h.)  leaflets  and  some 
which  are  ovate  and  acute  (g. ) ! Lieut.  Wellsted's  collection  contains  a specimen 
from  the  coast  of  Arabia,  of  which  the  leaflets  are  obtuse,  elliptic,  and  hairy. 

The  Sennas  of  commerce  may  be  arranged  as  follows. 

1.  Tinnivelly  Senna,  first  cultivated  in  the  district  of  that  name, 
in  12°  of  N.  lat.  by  the  late  Mr.  Hughes,  from  seed  probably  obtained 
from  Arabia  or  picked  out  of  Suna  Mukki , as  was  done  by  the  author 
when  he  cultivated  Senna  at  Saharunpore.  ( v . Iiimal.  Bot.  p.  186, 
t.  37,  and  Trans.  Med.  Soc.  of  Calcutta,  v.  p.  433.)  The  author  also 
grew  Senna  from  Tinnivelly  seed  sent  to  him  by  Sir  C.  now  Lord 
Metcalfe;  but  he  did  not  find  the  smallest  difference  between  the  two 
when  grown  in  the  same  situation.  The  Tinnivelly  Senna  is  well- 
grown  and  carefully  picked  ; the  leaflets  are  of  a fine  rather  lively 
green  colour  ; thin,  but  large,  being  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length, 
truly  lanceolate.  This  kind  is  u highly  esteemed  in  this  country,  and 
is  quickly  displacing  all  the  other  sorts  in  this  (that  is,  Edinburgh), 
and  many  other  cities  in  Britain.”  (Christison.)  Dr.  A.  T.  Thom- 
son says  of  it,  it  is  mild  in  operation,  certain  as  a purgative,  and  ope- 
rates without  griping.  It  is  now  cultivated  by  Mr.  Hughes’  successor. 

Saharunpore  Senna , the  same  kind  of  Senna,  cultivated  at  Saharun- 
pore, differed  only  in  the  leaflets  being  smaller,  as  might  be.  expected 
from  the  more  northern  latitude  (30°).  These  the  author  prescribed 
in  the  hospitals  at  Saharunpore,  and  found  them  effective  as  a purge, 
and  operating  without  producing  inconvenient  nausea  or  griping. 
Mr.  Twining,  after  trying  them  in  forty-five  cases  in  the  General 
Hospital  at  Calcutta,  says,  in  his  report  to  the  Medical  Board : 
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“ From  those  trials,  I am  disposed  to  consider  the  Senna  now  under 
trial  equal  to  the  best  I have  ever  seen.” 

Madras  Senna.  Senna  is  now  imported  also  from  Madras,  the  pro- 
duce of  that  Presidency.  In  1843-44,  I find  11,536  lbs.  were  ex- 
ported to  this  country,  having  been  previously  imported  into  Madras 
from  Tinnivelly,  where  it  is  cultivated  by  the  natives,  and  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  Mr.  Hughes’  Senna,  though  not  so  well  grown  nor  so 
carefully  picked.  Dr.  Christison  says  of  it,  the  leaflets  are  longer  than 
those  of  Bombay  Senna,  and  not  so  taper-pointed,  but  otherwise  differ 
only  in  being  better  preserved,  and  being  more  active,  are  more  esteemed. 

Dr.  Searle,  in  a communication  to  the  India  House,  says  of  this 
Senna,  that  “ now  furnished  to  the  profession  by  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment is  in  my  experience  as  good  quite  as  the  Alexandrian,”  “ every 
leaf  of  the  Indian  being  of  the  genuine  spear-shaped  species.” 

2.  Bombay  or  Common  Indian  Senna,  Suna  Mukki  of  the  natives, 
is  first  imported  into  Bombay  from  the  Arabian  Gulf: 

316,728  lbs.  in  1837-38.  570,426  lbs.  in  1838-39. 

Re-exported  to  Great  Britain,  262,284  lbs.  in  1838-39. 

That  this  Senna  forms  a large,  if  not  the  largest  proportion  of  what 
is  consumed  in  this  country,  is  not  only  evident  from  the  above  im- 
portation, but  also  from  a comparison  with  the  whole  quantity  of  the 
other  Sennas  imported,  as  given  by  Dr.  Pereira. 

1838.  1839. 

From  East  Indies  72,576  lbs.  I 110,409  lbs. 

From  other  places  69,538  „ | 63,766  „ 

Some  of  this  Senna  is  no  doubt  produced  in  Africa,  as  stated  above 
by  Dr.  Malcolmson  ; a good  deal  of  it  in  Arabia,  probably  by  Cassia 
lanceolata , and  some  perhaps  by  C.  Forskalii.  The  leaflets  are  thin, 
lanceolate,  usually  entire,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  in  length, 
narrower  than  cither  the  Tinnivelly  or  Saharunpore  Senna,  probably 
from  growing  in  a poorer  soil  and  drier  climate.  They  are  of  a pale- 
green  colour,  often  with  dark  brown-coloured  leaflets  intermixed,  also 
some  pods,  and  many  leafstalks,  with  occasionally  other  impurities, 
1 he  good  specimens  of  this  Senna  are,  however,  of  excellent  quality, 
and  its  commercial  and  medical  value  would  be  much  increased,  if  the 
finest  leaflets  were  picked  out.  It  is  in  constant  use  in  hospital  prac- 
tice in  India,  and  generally  highly  approved  of.  The  author  prefers 
them  for  all  purposes  to  the  following  kind  us  found  in  commerce. 

Alexandrian  Senna  is  an  excellent  kind,  when  the  genuine 
lance-shaped  leaflets  have  been  picked  out;  but  that  commonly  em- 
ployed in  this  country,  is  a mixed  and  very  impure  kind,  being  made 
up  of  the  leaflets,  much  broken, of  C.  lanceolata  and  of  C.oOovata,  with 
some  pods  and  broken  leaf-stalks,  and  also  with  leaves  of  other  plants. 
It  should  be  used  only  after  having  been  carefully  picked,  as  directed 
in  the  E.  P . Picked  Alexandrian  Senna  is  of  a pale  green  colour. 
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with  a faint  smell.  The  leaflets  are  broad-lanceolate,  the  two  sides 
unequal ; they  are  thicker  and  shorter  than  the  Indian  Sennas. 

The  lanceolate  Senna  of  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Senaar,  yields 
two  crops  annually,  the  plants  being  cut  down  in  spring  and  autumn, 
dried  in  the  sun,  when  the  leaves  are  stripped  off,  packed  in  bales, 
and  sent  to  several  entrepots,  and  finally  to  Boulac  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cairo.  Of  the  lanceolate  Senna  five  parts  are  here  mixed  with  three 
parts  of  the  leaflets  of  C.  obovata,  brought  from  other  parts  of  Egypt 
and  even  from  Syria,  and  also  with  the  leaves  (two  parts)  of  Cynan- 
churn  Argel.  This  mixed  Senna  is  that  exported  from  Alexandria. 
On  the  Continent  a further  addition  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  Colutea 
arljorescens  and  of  Coriaria  myrtifolia. 

Dr.  Pereira  states  that,  “ under  the  name  of  heavy  senna  he  has  met 
with  argel  leaves,  which  were  sold  at  a higher  price  than  ordinary 
senna,”  and  Dr.  Christison  mentions  what  indeed  may  often  be  seen, 
that  is,  Argel  leaves  left  intermixed  even  in  what  is  called  Picked 
Alexandrian  Senna.  This  Senna  is  often  called  “Sene  de  la  Palthe.” 

4.  Tripoli  Senna,  is  brought  from  Fezzan  to  Tripoli.  This  has 
the  general  appearance  of  Alexandrian  Senna,  but  is  less  esteemed, 
though  it  is  a more  pure  Senna,  probably  because  the  leaflets  are  more 
broken  down,  and  all  the  leaf-stalks  have  not  been  removed.  The 
leaflets  are  shorter  and  less  pointed  than  in  lanceolate  Senna — indeed, 
more  ovate  ; hence  this  Senna  is  said  to  be  produced  by  C.  ovata 
(C.  aethiopica)  ; but  it  also  contains  leaflets  of  C.  obovata,  which  spe- 
cies was  found  in  Fezzan  by  Dr.  Oudney. 

5.  Aleppo  Senna  is  now  seldom  imported  into  this  country.  It 
consists  of  the  leaflets  of  C.  obovata,  as  do  some  other  kinds,  such  as 
Italian  Senna.  Dr.  Ainslie  says  that  the  obovate  is  the  only  kind 
of  Senna  met  with  in  India,  meaning  the  Peninsula  of  India;  for  it  is 
not  met  with  in  the  Bengal  Presidency;  nor,  according  to  Dr.  Searle, 
is  it  used  in  that  of  Madras  at  the  present  dajr.  It  is  less  effective  as 
a purgative,  and  apt  to  create  nausea  and  griping. 

Adulteration.  Commercial  Senna  is  prepared  for  use  by  picking  out 
the  leaflets,  and  rejecting  the  leaf-stalks,  also  extraneous  matter,  as 
dust,  date-stones,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  other  plants.  The 
legumes,  however,  possess  the  cathartic  properties  of  the  leaves  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  were  alone  used  by  the  original  Arabs;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  stalks  are  inert.  The  most  im- 
portant adulterations  are,  however,  the  leaves  of  other  plants.  Those 
of  the  Argel  (d.)  may  be  distinguished  by  being  lanceolate,  equal  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  midrib,  thick,  leathery,  and  paler.  They  operate 
very  dubiously  as  a cathartic,  but  occasion  griping  and  protracted 
sickness,  (e.)  Those  of  Tephrosia  Apollinea  ( F.)  are  obovate  downy, 
and  the  veins  proceed  transversely  from  the  midrib  to  each  margin  of 
the  leaf  without  forming  a marginal  vein.  The  leaves  of  Colutea  a,i>o- 
rcscens,  nr  Bladder  Senna,  are  ovate,  but  equal  at  the  base.  Those  of 
Coriaria  myrtifolia  (e.)  are  astringent,  usually  broken  down,  and 
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marked  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  with  a strong  lateral  nerve.  As 
the  systematic  adulteration  of  Senna  in  Egypt  with  the  leaves  of  other 
plants  is  objectionable,  and  has  been  so  noticed  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  the  most  efficient  method  of  stopping  it  would  be  to  purchase 
only  the  pure  African  and  Arabian  Sennas  which  come  to  ns  by  Bom- 
bay, instead  of  (unless  it  has  been  picked)  that  which  is  called  Alex- 
andrian from  its  place  of  export  ( v . P.  J.  ii.  p.  63.)  In  India,  a good 
substitute  for  Senna  is  afforded  by  Rac  Suva.  (v.  Composite.) 


Fig.  60. 


A.  Cassia  lancoolata.  B.  Tinnivelly  Senna,  c.  C.  acutifolia  D.  Cynanchum 
Argol.  e.  Conana  myrtifolia.  r.  Tcphrosia  ApoUinea.  o.  C.  obovata.  n C. 
obtusata. 

Prop.  Senna  has  a faint  sickly  smell,  the  taste  is  slightly  muci- 
laginous, bitter,  and  nauseous.  Alexandrian  Senna,  analysed  by 
MM.  Lassaigne  and  Feneulle,  yielded  Mucilage,  Albumen,  Chlo- 
roph y 11,  Fixed  Oil,  a little  Volatile  Oil,  yellow  Colouring  Matter, 
and  some  Salts.  But  its  properties  are  supposed  to  depend  upon 
Cathariine , which  is  described  to  be  a deliquescent  uncrystallizable 
matter.  The  pods  are  composed  of  the  same  principles,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Chlorophyll.  M.  Ileerlein  has  lately  experimented 
upon  this  Cathartine,  and  describes  it  ns  a dark-brown  clear  extract, 
with  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  an  acidulous,  bitter,  also  unpleasant 
taste  ; perfectly  soluble  both  in  Alcohol  and  water.  lie  considers  it 
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to  be  merely  iin  extract,  containing  a free  Vegetable  acid,  a Salt  with 
an  alkaline  base,  and  a Brown  Bitter  Extractive.  He  further  found 
that  it  does  not  contain  the  purgative  principle  of  the  Senna,  gr.  v.  = 
oij.  of  Senna-leaves,  and  even  gr.  x.,  given  to  patients  were  ineffica- 
cious; also  four  doses  of  9j.  each  taken  by  himself  at  an  interval  of  an 
hour  and  a half  were  also  without  effect. 

The  active  principles  of  Senna  are  extracted  both  by  rectified  and 
by  proof  Spirit,  and  both  by  cold  and  by  hot  water  ; but  long  boiling 
injures  its  properties  as  a medicine.  A very  useful  set  of  experiments 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Deane  (P.  J.  iv.  61),  from  which  he  finds  that 
though  the  best  result  was  obtained  by  macerating  Senna  in  a weak 
Spirit,  yet  that  cold  water  extracts  the  soluble  and  active  portions, 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  well  as  hot  water ; and  that  picked  Alexandrian 
Senna  of  the  best  quality  is  superior  to  all  the  others,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  extract  it  contains.  Of  the  East  Indian,  that  from  Tinnivelly  is 
best ; and  that  the  common  East  Indian  is  better  than  small  Alexan- 
drian. But  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  purgative  property  is  in 
proportion  to  this  Extract.  He  found  that  Senna  oz.  troy  were 
completely  exhausted  by  Dil.  Spirit  (1  part  Spirit  to  5 of  water)  20  fl. 
oz.,  and  the  product  four  times  the  strength  of  the  Inf.  Senme  L.  P. 

Action.  Uses.  Purgative  ; safe  and  efficient,  acting  chiefly  on  the 
small  intestines,  and  producing  copious  loose  evacuations  in  doses  of 
31s. — 5ij.  as  in  some  of  the  following  forms,  or  with  Bohea  Tea  (Paris), 
or  with  Coffee,  as  in  the  French  Cafe  au  Sene. 

Infusum  Senna:  (E.)  Compositum,  L.  D.  Infusion  of  Senna. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a slightly  covered  vessel  Senna  Jxv.  (3ife.  E. 
Jj.  D.),  cut  Ginger  3iv.  (5j.  D.)  in  boiling  Aq.  dest.  Oj.  (Ibj.  D.) ; strain. 

This  infusion  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  Senna,  and  is  of  a clear 
brown  colour.  It  is  much  employed  as  a purgative  in  doses  of  fy i Is ■ — 
fjiij.,  often  in  combination  with  a saline  purgative,  and  a warm  or 
purgative  Tincture,  forming  the  common  Black  Dose. 

Infusum  Senna:  (cum  Tamarindis,  D.)  Compositum,  E.  Com- 
pound Infusion  of  Senna. 

Prep.  Infuse  for  4 hours  (occasionally  stirring,  E.)  in  a covered  vessel  not 
glazed  with  lead,  Senna  5j.  Tamarinds  »j.  bruised  Coriander  Seals  5j.  Muscovado 
or  Brown  Sugar  5ft.  (j=j.  D.)  boiling  Aq.  f^viij. ; strain  through  linen  or  calico. 
The  same  may  be  made  with  2 (or  3,  E.)  times  the  quantity  of  Senna. 

This  infusion  is  sometimes  preferred  on  account  of  the  combination 
of  aromatics  and  Sugar,  with  the  cooling  effects  of  the  Tamarinds,  &c. 
Acts  as  an  effective  purgative  in  doses  of  f^ifs. — f^iij. 

Enema  Cathartic um,  E.  D.  Cathartic  Enema. 

Prep.  Infuse  for  1 hour  in  boiling  Aq.  f^xvj.  Senna.  56.  then  dissolve  Sidph. 
Magnesia  3I&.  Sugar  *j. ; add  Olive  Oil  rj.  and  mix  by  agitation.  E. 

Dissolve  Manna  ^j.  Sulph.  Magnesia  3ft.  in  Comp.  Dec.  of  Chamomile  f^xx. 
and  add  Olive  Oil  fjj.  D. 

Employed  as  a laxative  Enema. 
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Tinctura  Senn.e  Composita,  L.  E.  D.  Corap.  Tract,  of  Senna. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  (7,  E.)  days  Senna  yiijfil.  (yiv.  E It  j.  D.)  bruised  Cara- 
wnysjiijfi.  (jv.  E.  JiS.  D.),  bruised  Cardamoms  yj.  (3V.  E.  36.  1>  ),  Jlaisins 
(stoned)  Jv.  (yiv.  Coriander  bruised  yj.  powdered  Jalap  jvj.  Sugar  3ii6.  E.)  in 
Proof  Spirit  Oij.  (by  measure  Cj.  11.1 ; strain.  ( Express  the  residuum  and  filter. 
Or  prepare  by  percolation,  as  directed  for  Comp.  Tinct.  of  Cardamom.  If  Alex- 
andrian Senna  be  used,  free  it  of  Cynanchum  leaves  by  picking,  E.) 

A warm  and  stimulant  purgative.  That  of  the  E.  P.  is  made  more 
effective  by  the  Jalap,  and  by  the  corrective  effects  of  the  Sugar. 
Usually  prescribed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Infusion,  in  doses  of  f3j., 
sometimes  alone  in  doses  of  f 5 is. 

Syrcfus  Sennas,  L.  E.  Syrup  of  Senna. 

Prep,  Macerate  in  boiling  Aq.  Uj.  (Oj.  and  fyiv.  E.)  with  heat  for  1 hour  (12, 
E.)  &«n<t  Jijfe.  (jiv.  E.),  bruised  Fennel  ;j.  L.  Filter.  (Infuse  Senna  alone  in  the 
water ; express  strongly,  so  as  to  obtain  at  least  Oj.  and  fy  ij . of  liquid,  E.)  Add 
(while  hot,  E.)  Sugar  jxv  and  Manna  yiij.  L.  boil  down  to  a proper  consist- 
ence ; add  to  the  infusion  of  Senna,  Treacle  concentrated  in  the  vapour-bath  ns 
much  as  possible  Jxviij.  E.  Stir  carefully,  and  when  the  mixture  is  complete, 
remove  it  from  the  vapour-bath.  Carefully  pick  Alexandrian  Senna,  E. 

The  Syrup  obtained  by  the  E process  is  said  by  Dr.  Christison  to 
be  far  superior  to  that  obtained  by  the  London  formula,  as  the  Infusion 
is  added  after  the  treacle  has  been  concentrated,  and  not  boiled  down 
with  all  the  ingredients.  Both  preparations  have  scarcely  the  taste 
of  Senna,  cause  little  sickness  or  griping,  and  are  effective  as  purga- 
tives. A “ Concentrated  Syrup  of  Senna”  has  for  some  time  been 
prepared  in  the  metropolis.  The  following,  or  “ Fluid  Extract  of 
Senna,”  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Christison  ( v . P.  J.  iii.  115 
and  24(1),  and  is  prepared  by  several  druggists. 

“ Take  of  Tinnivelly  Senna  Ibxv.  avoirdupois,  and  exhaust  it  with  boiling  wa- 
ter by  displacement : (about  4 times  its  weight  of  water  is  sufficient).  Concen- 
trate the  infusion  in  vacuo  to  Ihx. ; dissolve  in  it  Treacle  Ibvj.  previously  con- 
centrated over  the  vapour-bath  till  a little  of  it  becomes  nearly  dry  on  cooling ; 
add  of  Rectified  Spirit  (Sp.  Gr.  '8351  fyxxiv  ; and,  if  necessary,  add  water  to 
mukeffteen  (16  oz.)  pint*.  Every  fj.  will  correspond  to  Senna  3j.  avoirdupois. 

I).  fdij.  for  an  adult.  It  tastes  like  treacle,  the  feeble  mawkish 
one  of  Senna  being  covered ; and  it  operates  usually  without  producing 
either  nausea  or  griping.  Dr.  C.  informed  the  author,  when  in  Lon- 
don, and  again  by  letter  in  July',  11S42,  that  a nobleman  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  ol  biking  this  Syrup  made  from  Tinnivelly  Senna, 
immediately  discovered  when  the  Alexandrian  had  been  used,  in  con- 
sequence oi  the  severe  griping  and  its  ineffectual  teazing  effect  as  a 
purgative,  though  taken  in  the  same  doses.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Tinnivelly  and  other  pure  Sennas. 

Conkkctio  (Elkctuarium,  E.  D.)  Senna:,  L.  Confection  of  Senna. 

Prep.  L.  E.  Rub  together  Senna  yviij.  and  Coriander  (iv.  Pass  through  a 
sieve  yx.  of  the  powder  ; boil  the  residue  witli  Aq.  Oiij.  (Ollj.  and  I E.),  Pigs  ll  j. 
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and  Liquorice  jiij.  down  to  one-half.  Express,  strain,  and  evaporate  in  water- 
bath  till  fjxiv.  remain.  In  this  dissolve  Sufiar  Ihijft.  and  make  a syrup ; rub  in 
gradually  Pulp  oj  Prunes  {Cassia,  Tamarinds,  L.)  aatbfi.;  then  throw  in  the 
sifted  powder,  and  mix  (triturate  to  a uniform  pulp,  E.). 

D.  Boil  Pulp  of  French  Plums  Ibj.  and  Pulp  of  Tamarinds  Jij.  in  Treacle  by 
measure  lb6.  to  the  thickness  of  Honey;  add  very  finely  powdered  Senna  Jiv. 
and  when  cold  Essential  Oil  of  Caraway  5 ij . Mix  well. 

Action.  Uses.  A mild  but  useful  purgative  in  doses  of  3j. — 3iv. 

Andiua  inermis,  Kunth.  ( Gcoffiroya  inermis , Swartz),  1).  Cortex. 

The  Bark  of  the  Cabbage  Tree.  Diadclphia  Decandria,  Linn. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  Guiana,  where  it  is 
called  Worm  Tree  front  its  uses,  and  Wild  and  Dastard  Cabbage-tree, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Areca  oleracea,  the  true  Cabbage  Palm. 

This  tree  produces  good  timber.  Leaves  pinnate.  Leaflets  10 — IT,  oblong, 
lanceolate  acute,  about  4 inches  long,  of  a dark  green  colour  and  smooth. 
Stipules  lanceolate,  persistent.  Flowers  of  a reddish  lilac  colour,  paniculate, 
with  short  pedicels.  Calyx  urceolate,  5-toothed,  ferruginous,  pubescent.  Co- 
rolla papilionaceous.  Stamens  diadelphous.  Ovary  containing  3 ovules.  Le- 
gume stalked,  size  of  a large  plum,  hard,  roundish,  1-celled,  1-seeded  when  ripe, 
divisible  into  2 valves  according  to  Swartz. — Wright,  Phil.  Trans.  17T7,  t.  x. 

A variety  of  Andira  retvsa  in  Surinam  is  said  to  have  similar  properties,  and 
to  be  used  on  the  Continent.  This  Legume  is  compared  to  a Drupe,  or  plum 
with  2 furrows,  and  the  genus  therefore  m this  respect  resembles  the  Amygdalous 
Rosacete,  and  in  its  flowers  the  Papilionaceous  tribe. 

The  Bark  is  officinal  on  account  of  its  anthelmintic  properties.  It 
is  in  long  half-quilled  pieces,  fibrous  in  structure,  of  a greyish  colour 
externally,  and  brownish  internally,  having  a disagreeable  smell,  a 
bitter,  acrid,  and  mucilaginous  taste.  It  contains  Gum,  Starch,  Resin, 
Salts  ; but  its  properties  seem  to  depend  on  an  alkaline  body,  which 
is  very  bitter,  and  has  been  called  Jamaicine. 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic  ; in  large  doses,  Emetic  and  Narcotic. 
Formerly  used  as  an  Anthelmintic  against  lumbrici  (Ascaris  lumbri- 
coides)  in  doses  of  9j. — 3ft. 

Decoctum  Gf.operoy.'K,  D.  Decoction  of  Cabbage-tree  Bark. 

Prep.  Boil  Cabbage-tree  Park  bruised  Jj.  io  Aq,  Oij.  down  to  Oj. ; strain,  and 
add  Syrup  of  Orange-peel  fjij. 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic  and  Anthelmintic  in  doses  of  fjj. — fjij. 
It  is  better  to  prescribe  it  with  warm  water  and  Castor  Oil. 

Copaiba.  Resina  Liquida,  L.  Fluid  Resinous  Exudation  of  several 

species  of  Copaifera,  E.,  of  C.  Langsdorffii,  IJcc.  L.,  of  C.  officinalis, 

Linn.  D.  Copaiva. 

Copaiba  was  first  described  by  Marcgraaf  and  Piso  in  1648;  but 
the  species  is  uncertain,  as  the  latter  gives  no  figure,  and  the  former 
only  one  of  the  fruit  (supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Copaifera  bijmja,  Willd). 
Jacquin,  in  1763,  described  a species  of  Copaifera  from  Martinique, 
which  he  named  C.  officinalis,  and  which  probably  yields  the  little 
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Copaiba  obtained  from  the  West  Indies.  It  has,  however,  been  as- 
certained that  several  species  yield  the  Copaiba  of  commerce.  The 
Wood-Oil  of  some  species  of  Diptcrocarpus  yields  a substance  closely 
resembling  Copaiba. 


Copaifera,  Linn.  Decand.  Monop.  Linn. 

Calyx  without  bracts,  4-parted,  divisions  small,  spreading ; corolla  none  ; 
stamens  10,  separate,  nearly  equal,  dcclinate;  ovary  compressed  with  two  ovules; 
fruit  a legume,  stalked,  obliquely  elliptical,  coriaceous,  somewhat  compressed, 
2-valved,  l-seeded ; seed  elliptical,  enclosed  in  a 1-sided  aril ; embryo  straight ; 
radicle  somewhat  lateral — Trees  or  shrubs  of  tropical  America.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, equally  or  unequally  pinnate  ; leaflets  opposite  or  alternate,  coriaceous, 
somewhat  unequal,  ovate,  either  dotted  or  not.  (Lindl.)  Stipules  generally 
wanting ; bracts  caducous  ; flowers  in  compound  axillary  and  terminal  spikes. 


Fig.  61. 


C.  Lanytdprjfii.  Desf.  (v.  fig.  61).  Leaflets  3 — 5 pairs,  equal-sided,  obtuse, 
with  pellucid  dots  ; tho  leaves  ovate,  the  upper  elliptical ; petioles  and  pedun- 
cles slightly  downy.  As  space  will  not  allow  of  the  other  species  which  yield 
Copai va  being  described,  a list  with  their  habitats  is  subjoined. 


1.  C.  Langsdorflli,  Dttf.  | a,1(I 

2.  C coiiacca,  Mart.  i Paulo  and 

( Minas. 

3.  C.  guiunensis,  Dtsf.  J ®l^Nogro,  Pa- 

4.  C.  multijuga,  Uayne.  Para. 

5.  C.  Martii,  Uayne.  | Par^  Maran- 


6.  C.  nitida,  Mart. 

7.  C.  Boyrichli,  Uayne. 

8.  C.  officinalis,  Linn. 
C.  Jacquiui,  DtxJ'. 


Minas  Geraes, 
Cujaba,  and 
Goyaz. 

Hio  and  moun- 
tains of  Es- 
trella. 

West  Indies, 
and  Vene- 
zuela. 
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Copaiva,  thougli  usually  called  a Balsam,  is  not  correctly  so  named, 
as  it  contains  no  Benzoic  acid.  It  is  an  Olco-Resin,  which  varies 
more  or  less  in  colour,  odour,  specific  gravity,  and  medical  virtues, 
according  to  the  species  from  which  it  is  obtained.  (Marlins.)  The 
species  1 and  2 yield  the  best  Copaiva  in  the  district  of  San  Paulo, 
3 in  Guiana,  4 and  5 in  Para,  6 in  Minas  Geraes,  7 in  mountains  of 
Estrella  and  at  Rio,  It  in  Venezuela  and  the  West  Indies.  Other 
species  arc  capable  of,  and  no  doubt  yield  some  of  the  Copaiva  of  com- 
merce. Dr.  Christison  mentions  Copaiva  sent  from  British  Guiana,  ob- 
tained from  plants  growing  further  north  than  the  above  (except  No.  8), 
and  near  the  Orinoco,  the  species  of  which  botanists  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined. The  species  growing  in  the  hot  and  moist  parts  of  Brazil  form 
large  trees,  and  yield  very  fine  Copaiva  ; those  of  the  drier  and  interior 
districts,  as  Minas  Geraes,  &c.,  are  shrubby  in  nature,  and  yield  less, 
but  also  a more  resinous  balsam  ; that  of  the  West  Indies  is  darker- 
coloured,  turbid,  more  acrid  in  taste,  and  smells  more  of  turpentine. 
It  is  in  all  these  places  obtained  by  making  deep  incisions  into  the 
trunk  of  the  trees,  chiefly  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  when  it 
flows  out  so  abundantly,  that  12  lbs.  are  said  by  Piso  to  be  obtained 
in  a few  hours. 

Prop.  Balsam  of  Copaiva  is  a liquid  (Sp.  Gr.  ’095)  of  an  oily  consis- 
tence, transparent,  of  a pale  straw-colour,  of  a strong  odour,  and  dis- 
agreeable, nauseous,  acrid  taste.  It  becomes  more  dense  and  darker- 
coloured,  if  kept  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in  Alcohol,  Ether, 
and  Oils ; but,  like  other  Oleo- Resins,  is  insoluble  in  water.  With 
alkalis  it  forms  soaps,  which  are  precipitated  when  much  diluted  with 
water.  Analysed  by  Stolze  and  Gerber,  it  yielded  of  Volatile  Oil 
from  32  to  34  parts,  Yellow  Resin  ( Copaivic  acid ) 38  to  52,  Viscid 
Resin  l'G5  to  2'13,  the  rest  being  water  and  loss  in  100  parts.  The 
Volatile  Oil  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water,  (v.  Oleum 
Copaiba',  E.  P.)  The  Resin  which  remains  consists  of  two  parts : 
one,  Copaivic  acid,  hard,  brittle,  and  crystallizable,  having  an  acid 
reaction  on  Litmus,  and  forming  compounds  with  bases : like  Colo- 
phane  or  Pinic  acid,  it  consists  of  C40  II 0 0„.  The  other,  soft , 
brown,  or  viscid  Resin,  which  is  more  abundant  in  old  than  in  fresh 
Copaiva,  has  little  affinity  for  bases,  and  may  be  separated  from  the 
other  by  being  insoluble  in  Naphtha. 

Tests.  The  E.  C.  characterize  Copaiva  as  “Transparent:  free  of 
Turpentine  odour  when  heated:  soluble  in  two  parts  of  Alcohol:  it 
dissolves  a fourth  of  its  weight  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  with  the  aid 
of  a gentle  heat,  and  continues  translucent.”  An  inferior  kind,  or 
some  adulterated  with  Turpentine  or  fixed  Oils,  is  occasionally  sold. 
A greasy  spot  will  be  left,  if  any  fatty  oil  is  present,  when  a little  is 
dropped  on  bibulous  paper.  Many  inferior  kinds  are  sold. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  of  Mucous  Membranes,  especially  of  the 
Urinary  passages.  In  large  doses.  Cathartic  and  Diuretic.  Dimi- 
nishes Mucous  discharges,  as  of  Gonorrhoea,  &c. 


Papilionaccie.]  balsams  of  Peru  and  of  tolu. 
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D.  1)1  xv. — f3ft.  or  even  f?j.  two  or  three  times,  swimming  on  some 
fluid,  or  made  into  an  emulsion  ; or  in  capsules,  where  the  Copaiva  is 
enclosed  in  a thin  layer  of  Gelatine  ; or  in  form  of  pill,  with  -Jj  of 
Magnesia,  as  in  the  U.  S.  P. 

Oleum  Copaiba,  E.  Volatile  Oil  of  Copaiva. 

Prep.  Distil  Copaiva  f^j.  with  miter  Ojfe.  and  separate  the  Oil. 

Action.  Uses.  This  oil  is  colourless,  but  acrid  in  taste,  with  a strong 
odour  of  Copaiva,  soluble  in  Alcohol,  Ether,  &c.  It  consists,  like  Oil 
of  Turpentine,  of  Cl0  II 8.  It  is  preferred  by  many  to  every  other 
form  of  Copaiva,  in  doses  of  l)\x. — 17\xxx. 


Papilionaceje,  Linn.  Nat.  Ord.  Papilionads. 

Calyx  5-dentate.  or  bilabiate,  deciduous  or  withering  on  the  plant.  Corol 
papilionaceous,  or  subpapilionaceous,  with  the  5 petals  inserted  into  the  bottom 
of  the  calyx,  usually  free,  sometimes  united  with  one  another  or  with  the  sta- 
mens, imbricate.  Stamens  10,  inserted  with  the  petals,  united  together,  or  9 
united  into  a bundle,  and  the  tenth  remaining  free.  Ovary  free,  placenta  on 
one  side.  Seeds  without  albumen.  Embryo  curved,  or  bent  back  upon  the  co- 
tyledons, rarely  straight. 

The  Papilionacese  may  be  distinguished  by  their  irregular  flowers, 
number  and  insertion  of  the  stamens,  and  by  the  leguminous  fruit,  as 
well  as  by  their  habit ; but  the  most  doubtful  may  be  distinguished 
from  Rosaceous  flowers  by  the  odd  segment  of  the  calyx  being  ante- 
rior. Papilionacem  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  : their  geogra- 
phical distribution  is  best  studied  in  their  several  tribes.  Uses  va- 
rious. 

Balsam  cm  Pbruviakum,  L.  E.  D.  Fluid  Balsamic  Exudation  of 
Myrospermum  Peruifenim,  Dec.  E.  {Myroxylon peruiferum , Linn, 
fil.)  L.  D.  Balsam  of  Peru. 

Balsamum  Tolutanum,  L.  E.  D.  Concrete  Balsamic  Exudation  of 
Myrospermum  Toluiferum,  AcL  Rich.  E.  of  Myroxylon  Peruiferum, 
Linn.  fil.  L.  Toluifcra  Balsamum  Mill.  D.  Balsam  of  Tolu. 

The  Balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu  were  first  made  known  by  Monardes 
in  the  year  1580.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  they  are  the  produce 
of  the  same  or  of  different  trees.  Mutis  sent  a branch  in  flower  of  the 
first  in  1781  to  the  younger  Linnaeus. 

Balsam  of  I olu  has  been  long  supposed,  as  stated  by  Ruiz,  to  be 
produced  by  the  same  tree.  Miller  having,  however,  grown  it  from 
seeds  sent  him  from  the  province  of  Tolu  behind  Carthagcna,  consi- 
dered it  distinct,  and  continued  to  call  it  Toluifcra  Jiulsamum.  Col- 
lected by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  it  was  described  by  Kunth  as 
Myroxylon  Toluiferum.  Ach.  Richard,  having  examined  the  characters 
of  these  species,  finds  them  all  to  belong  to  the  genus  Myrospermum 
of  Jacquin,  in  which  they  have  been  continued  by  other  botanists. 
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Myrospermum,  Jacquin.  Dccand.  Monog.  Linn. 

Calyx  campanulato,  slightly  5-toothed;  petals  5,  subpapilionaceous,  the  upper 
largest ; stamens  10,  free ; ovary  stipitate,  oblong,  membranous,  with  2 — 0 
ovules,  terminated  with  a lateral  filiform  stylo ; legume  with  a winged  stalk, 
which  is  very  broad  at  the  apex,  and  which  supports  an  oblique,  indehiscent, 
1-celled,  1 — 2-sceded  samaroid  fruit;  seeds  involved  in  balsamic  juice  ; cotyle- 
dons fleshy;  embryo  curved. — Trees  with  abruptly  {Dec  ) impari-pimiated  (Kunth) 
leaves;  leaflets  marked  with  round  and  some  linear  dots. 

M.  PERDiPKiiUM,  Dec.  (Myroxylon peruferum,  Linn.  fll.  <kc.)  A tail  and  much 
branched  tree,  with  a smooth  warty  bark,  which  is  thick  and  filled  with  re6in, 
hence  has  a grateful  smell  and  aromatic  taste.  Leaflets  alternate,  of  3 to  5 
pairs,  with  an  odd  one,  subequilateral,  oblong,  obtuse,  emarginate,  rounded  at  the 
base,  sometimes  subcordate,  coriaceous,  smooth ; midrib  prominent  below,  and 
with  the  flexuose  rachis  rather  hairy ; racemes  axillary  ; of  the  5 petals  the  up- 
per or  standard  broad  and  roundish,  the  others  linear- lanceolate ; stamens 
spreading;  styles  deciduous;  legumes  straw-coloured,  pendulous,  stalked,  linear, 
oblong,  coriaceous,  about  2 inches  long,  its  wing  very  thick  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  not  veined,  1-celled,  1-seeded ; seed  reniform,  involved  in  liquid  yellow 
balsamic  juice,  which  hardens  into  resin. — (Lam.  lllustr.  t.  341.  f.  l.a. — g.) 
The  Quinquino  or  Balsam  of  Peru  Tree,  a native  of  tropical  forests  on  the  banks 
of  the  Maranao  in  Pent,  near  Bagota,  and  also,  or  a nearly  allied  species,  in 
Mexico,  according  to  Hernandez,  who  says  it  was  employed  as  a substitute  for 
Syrian  Balsam.  De  Candolle  inquires,  as  there  is  so  much  variation  in  the 
leaves,  whether  several  species  are  not  confounded  together.  Guibourt  mentions 
having  received  some  Balsam  of  Peru  from  near  San  Saladra  in  Guatemala. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  imported  from  several  parts  of  the  western  coast 
of  South  America,  and  it  is  probably  obtained  by  making  incisions 
into  the  stem,  as  originaly  described  by  Monardes ; but  one  kind  is 
also  described  as  being  procured  from  decoction  of  the  branches;  but  no 
good  and  recent  information  has  been  obtained  on  this  subject.  Ruiz 
states  that  the  balsamic  juice,  when  received  in  bottles,  may  be  pre- 
served in  a liquid  state  for  some  years,  and  is  then  called  White  Liquid 
Balsam;  but  that  which  remains  in  the  tree  and  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  branches,  is  a dark-coloured  liquid,  called  Black  Peruvian  Balsam. 
But  further  information  is  required.  This  is  the  kind  commonly  met 
with,  of  a viscid  syrupy  consistence,  Sp.  Or.  1*15,  of  a reddish-bnnvn 
almost  black  colour,  of  a strong  balsamic  odour,  and  a bitterish  rather 
acrid  taste.  According  to  M.  Stolze,  it  is  composed  in  100  parts  of 
23  of  Brown  Resin,  69  of  a peculiar  Oil,  Benzoic  acid  6’5,  Extractive 
Matter  and  loss  1*5.  It  is  soluble  in  Alcohol,  and  in  about  5 parts  of 
rectified  Spirit,  burns  with  a good  deal  of  smoke.  Boiled  with  water, 
this  becomes  charged  with  its  acid  and  a little  of  the  Oil.  Balsam  of 
Peru  has  also  been  analysed  by  Fremy  and  Wernher.  The  former 
calls  its  oil,  Cinnameine , which  Richter  says  is  composed  of  two  oils, 
(v.  Turner’s  Chemistry.)  Fremy  considers  the  acid  to  be  Cinnamonic, 
that  is,  Cinnamic  acid,  and  the  Resin  a Hydrate  of  Cinnameine. 

Myrospbhmum  toluifeuum,  Ach.  Rich.  A treo  very  like  the  former. 
Branches  warty,  smooth  ; leaflets  equilateral,  from  7 to  8,  thin,  membranous, 
ovate,  oblong,  acuminated,  rounded  at  the  buse,  shining,  and  as  well  as  the  raebis, 
smooth.  The  leaves  only  are  figured  by  Nees  von  Ksonbeck  in  T.  322  ; but  they 
arc  so  similar  to  those  of  the  plant  he  has  figured  as  M.  peruiferum , that  they 
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might  belong  to  the  samo  plant. — Mountains  of  Turlaco  near  Cartlmgcna ; banks 
of  the  Magdalena  and  the  high  savannahs  of  Tolu. 

Balsam  of  Tolu  is  probably  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark 
of  the  above  tree.  It  is  imported  from  Carthagena,  &c.  in  vessels  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  sometimes  in  small  ovoid  gourds.  Ruiz  states  that  it  is 
only  the  Balsam  of  Peru  in  a dried  state.  According  to  Fremy,  it  is 
composed  of  the  same  constituents,  and  will  necessarily  act  in  a simi- 
lar manner  with  reagents.  It  is  usually  in  a solid  state,  dry  and  fri- 
able, of  a yellowish-red  or  reddish-brown  colour  ; but  when  fresh, 
it  is  soft  and  of  the  consistence  of  thick  honey,  from  containing  more 
oil,  of  a fragrant  balsamic  odour,  and  warm  sweetish  taste. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Expectorant.  The  Balsam  of  Peru  is  a 
useful  application  to  indolent  and  also  to  phagedenic  ulcers.  Stimulant 
Expectorant  in  Chronic  Catarrhs,  in  doses  of  Ifrxv. — Iflxxx.  made 
into  emulsion  with  Mucilage  or  Yolk  of  Egg.  The  Balsam  of  Tolu  is 
more  frequently  prescribed. 

Tinctura  (Tolutana,  E.)  Balsami  Tolutani,  L.  D.  Tincture 

of  Tolu. 

Prep.  Digest  Balsam  of  Tolu.  Jij.  ijj.  D.  JiijlS.  E.)  in  Rectified  Spirit  Oij.  (Oj. 
wine  measure,  D.)  with  a gentle  heat,  E.  (in  a close  vessel,  D.)  until  the  balsam 
is  dissolved,  and  filter,  L.  I). 

D.  fofi.  to  f3j.  made  into  an  emulsion . 


Svrupus  (Balsami  Tolutani,  D.)  Tolutanus,  L.  E.  Syrup 
of  Tolu. 


Prep.  Boil  Balsam  of  Tolu  Jx.  in  boiling  Aq.  Oj.  for  half  an  hour  in  a lightly 
covered  vessel,  stirring ; strain;  then  dissolve  in  it  Sugar  Ibijfi.  The  E.  and 
D.  Cs.  prepare  this  syrup  by  adding  Tinct.  of  Tolu  Oj.  gradually  to  Simple  Si/rup 
ibij.  E.  Ibijlk.  D.  ^ 


Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  in  doses  of  f3j. — f3ij.  Sometimes  added 
to  flavour  draughts. 

Pit.  Prep.  Tinct.  Ilenzoini  Comp.  Trochiscus  Opii,  and  Troch. 
Morphia;  et  Ipccacuanlue. 


Pterocarpus,  Linn.  JJiculc/phia  Dccantlria , Linn. 

Calyx  5-toothed,  obscurely  bilabiate ; petals  5,  papilionaceous,  petals  of  the 
keel  free;  stamens  10,  filaments  variously  united ; ovary  stipitate,  with  few  (2 
to  4 1 ovules;  legume  suborbicular,  compressed,  indohiscent,  surrounded  by  a 
membranous  wing,  usually  rugose  in  the  middle;  1—8  celled,  each  coll  1—3 
seeded  ; seeds  kidney-shaped  — Trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  unequally  pinnated  ; 
racemes  axillary  or  terminal,  and  paniculate.  Natives  of  tho  tropical  parts  of 
India,  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  tropical  Amorica  ; they  secrote  and 
exude  reddish-coloured  juice,  which  is  usually  astringent,  and  hardens  in  the  air. 

Pterocarpus,  L.  E.  Pterocarpus  santalinus,  Linn.  ft.  D. 

Lignum,  L.  D.  Wood,  E.  Red  Sandal  Wood. 

Sandal- wood  is  mentioned  by  Sempion  and  other  Arabs,  and  dis- 
tinguished into  white,  yellow,  and  red.  The  last  is  known  in  cora- 
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merce  as  Red  Saunders  W ond.  This  is  called  rulia  (red)  chundun 
(Sandal)  in  India,  and  the  name  is  applied  to  the  wood  of  Ptcrocarpus 
santalinus,  and  also  to  that  of  Adcnanthera  Pavonina.  Lignum  Pa- 
vona  was  an  old  dye  wood.  That  of  Pterocarpus  dalbcrgioidcs  is  said 
to  yield  the  Andaman  Red  Wood. 

P.  SANTALINUS,  Limi.flL  [Santalvm  ruhrum,  Kuinig.)  A lofty  tree.  Leaflets 
3,  rarely  4 or  5,  alternate,  roundish,  rotuso,  smooth  above ; racemes  axillary, 
simple,  or  branched ; petals  long-clawed,  crenate,  undulate ; standard  yellow, 
streaked  with  red  ; filaments  10,  diadclphous  (triadelphous,  5,  4,  ami  1,  IK.  and 
A.))  legume  suborbicular,  stalked,  l-seedod  ; the  wing  somewhat  membranous, 
waved. — A native  of  the  Pulicat  (Paulghat)  mountains;  also  of  Ceylon. 

This  tree  was  pointed  out  by  Kcenig  as  yielding  Red  Sandal-wood. 
Its  wood  is  dark-red  with  darker-coloured  veins,  heavy  and  compact, 
capable  of  taking  a fine  polisli ; when  moistened  with  water,  it  is  said  to 
produce  a fine  red  colour;  and  a reddish-coloured  juice  exudes  from  its 
bark,  which  Koenig  considered  a kind  of  dragon’s-blood.  The  im- 
ported wood  is  similar  in  appearance,  is  without  odour,  has  a feeble 
taste,  and  sinks  in  water.  Alcohol  and  Ether  readily  extract  its 
colour,  as  do  alkaline  solutions.  Pelletier  found  it  contained  Woody 
Fibre,  Extractive,  Gallic  acid,  and  about  17  per  cent,  of  a peculiar  co- 
louring matter,  which  he  called  Santaline,  and  which  is  somewhat 
allied  to  the  Resins  in  properties. 

Action.  Uses.  Used  only  as  a dye,  and  to  give  colour  to  the  Tinct. 
Lavandula;  Comp. 

Kino,  L.  E.  D. 

Kino  js  well  known  as  an  astringent  substance,  in  small  and  shin- 
ing, brittle,  angular  fragments  of  a deep-brown  colour,  which  appears 
to  be  a natural  exudation  of  some  one  plant,  from  the  uniformity  of 
its  appearance.  Several  kinds  of  Kino  are,  however,  met  with  in 
commerce,  as  well  as  described  in  books,  as  that  of  Uutca  frondosa 
from  India,  at  one  time  acknowledged  by  the  D.  C-,  and  which  has 
no  doubt  been  sometimes  imported  as  Kino.  Botany  Bay  Kino,  pro- 
duced by  Eucalyptus  rcsiniferu,  or  Brown  Gum  Tree,  at  one  time 
acknowledged  by  the  E.  C.,  a Jamaica,  and  a Columbian  Kino,  arc 
mentioned;  and  an  extract  of  Rhatany  is  sometimes  enumerated  with 
them.  But  genuine  Kino  has  been  supposed  to  come  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  and  the  fact  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  any  one  making  inquiries  in  the  proper  channels,  that 
the  best  is  now  imported  into  this  country  from  Bombay. 

Kino  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  European  practice  by 
Dr.  Fothergill,  in  1757,  who  states,  in  a paper  in  Med.  Obs.  and 
Enq.  i.  358,  that  he  was  indebted  for  information  respecting  it  to  Dr. 
Oldfield,  and  that  the  substance  was  obtained  from  the  river  Gambia, 
whence  he  called  it  Gumtni  ruhrum  astringens  Gambicnsc.  Previous 
to  this,  Moon,  in  his  travels  into  Africa,  mentions  a red  gum  as  issuing 
from  incisions  in  trees,  and  which  he  mistook  for  Dragon’s-blood. 
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Mungo  Park  discovered  that  the  tree  which  yielded  this  substance 
was  called  Pao  de  Sangue  (Blood-tree)  by  the  Portuguese.  His 
specimens  were  determined  by  Mr.  R.  Brown  to  belong  to  Pterocarpus 
erinaccus , — a tree  which  has  since  been  well  figured  and  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  Flore  de  Senegambie. 

P.  erinaceus  ( Poird , Illustr.  t.  602,  f.  4.)  L.  E.  A treo  40  or  50  feet  in  height, 
with  the  bark  exuding  a peculiar  blackish-coloured  juice  ; leaflets  11 — 15,  alter- 
nate, ovate,  oblong,  obtuse,  or  emarginatc,  above  smooth,  on  the  under  surface 
covered  with  dense  but  short  tomentum ; flowers  yellow ; stamens  8 — 10,  mona- 
delphous  or  irregularly  diadelphous ; legumes  orbicular,  membranous,  undulate 
at  the  margin,  and  terminated  on  one  side  by  a sharp  point  (the  base  of  the 
style),  in  the  centre  covered  with  stifT  bristles,  2-cclled  or  1-cellcd ; each  cell 
1-seeded. — A native  of  Senegambia.  Its  wood  is  reddish-coloured  When  the 
bark  of  its  trunk  or  branches  is  injured,  a reddish-coloured  juice  exudes,  which 
quickly  hardens  in  the  air,  becoming  of  a blackish  colour.  This  brilliant,  friable, 
and  astringent  substance,  though  like  Kino,  does  not  seem  to  bo  collected. 
“Nous  ne  1’avons  pas  vu  extrairc  pourles  usages  pharmaceutiques  sur  les  bords 
de  la  Gamble,”  (FI.  de  Senegambie,  i.  p.  230,  tab.  54,)  and  no  Kino  is  known 
to  be  imported  here  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Kino  lias  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. It  was  introduced  into  the  E.  P.  1774  as  Gummi  Kino , and 
into  the  L.  P.  1787  as  Resina  Kino.  I have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  Indian  kuenee , or  Icjni,  applied  to 
a similar  exudation  from  the  bark  of  Butca  frondosa , of  which  the 
Sanscrit  name  is  Kin-suka  ( Ilinml . Rot.  p.  195,  and  Proc.  Roy  id 
Asiatic  Soc.  p.  50,  May,  1838),  because  this  Butea  gum  had  been  sent 
as  Kino  to  the  above  Society  from  Bombay.  An  old  specimen  in  the 
India  House  is  marked  Gum  C/iccna.  Dr.  Pereira,  several  years 
since,  found  this  “ in  the  warehouse  of  an  old  drug  firm  in  London  a 
substance  marked  Gummi  rubrum  astringens ,”  which  he  was  told  had 
formerly  fetched  a very  high  price.  It  is,  however,  very  distinct 
from  the  Kino  of  commerce,  which,  for  many  reasons,  the  Author  was 
inclined  to  think  was  the  produce  of  Pterocarpus  Alarsupium. 

Dr.  Pereira  states  that  what  he  calls  East  Indian  Kino  is  always 
regarded  in  commerce  as  genuine  Gum  Kino , and  that  an  experienced 
East  Indian  broker  assured  him  it  was  the  produce  of  the  Malabar 
coast.  He  also  traced  it  to  Bombay,  and  to  Tellicherrv,  on  that  coast. 
In  the  official  reports  of  the  commerce  of  Bombay,  the  Kino  exported  to 
this  country  appears  to  have  been  previously  imported  from  the  Malabar 
coast.  I he  author’s  attention  was  again  especially  turned  to  this  subject 
on  finding  in  the  India  Mouse  specimens  of  Kino  marked  from  Anjara- 
kandy,  which  he  recognized  as  being  identical  with  the  present  Kino 
of  commerce ; but  was  unable  for  some  time  to  ascertain  the  locality  of 
Anjarakandy,  until  informed  by  Mr.  Dyer  (v.  p.304)  that  it  was  the 
name  of  a farm  within  a few  miles  of  Telliehcrry, — that  is,  near  the 
very  place  to  which  Dr.  Pereira  had  traced  the  East  Indian  Kino.* 

• Since  then  I have  discovered  that  this  was  formerly  ono  of  the  East  India 
Company  a plantations,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  was 
visited  by  I)r.  Buchanan,  In  January,  1801  {Mysore  II.  p.  644),  when  he  states, 
numerous  valuable  experiments  were  carrying  on  in  the  plantation. 
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Having  thus  determined  the  place,  the  next  point  was  to  ascertain 
the  plant  which  yielded  this  kind  of  Kino,  as  well  as  its  mode  of  pre- 
paration. This  was  effected  by  writing  to  Dr.  Wight,  stationed  at 
Coimbatore  ; and  though  he  did  not  at  first  succeed,  Dr.  Kennedy 
afterwards  sent  him  specimens  of  the  flower,  leaves,  and  fruit,  also  a 
small  portion  of  the  wood  and  of  the  gum.  On  inspecting  these,  Dr. 
Wight  states,  “ the  specimens  received  along  with  the  letter  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  Malabar  Kino  is  the  production  of  Pterocarpus  Marsu- 
pium." 

Dr.  Kennedy  writes  that  he  is  informed  by  his  friend  Mr.  J.  Brown 
of  Anjarakandy,  that  “ the  juice  is  extracted  when  the  tree  is  in  blos- 
som, by  making  longitudinal  incisions  in  the  bark  round  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  so  as  to  let  the  gum  ooze  down  into  a receiver  formed  of  a 
broad  leaf  so  placed  and  fixed  in  the  bark  as  to  prevent  the  gum  from 
falling  on  the  ground.  From  the  leaf  it  is  made  to  run  into  a recep- 
tacle placed  imder  the  leaf  to  receive  the  gum.  When  this  receptacle 
is  filled,  it  is  removed,  the  gum  is  dried  in  the  sun  until  it  crumbles, 
and  then  filled  into  wooden  boxes  for  exportation.” 

Dr.  Gibson  had  already  stated  (see  the  above  Proc.  p.  59)  that 
“ Kino  was  the  produce  of  Pterocarpus  Marsupium  ( beula  or  bia ),  a 
tree  very  common  below  the  Ghats,”  also  that  the  Kino  is  exported  in 
considerable  quantities  from  the  Malabar  coast.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  how- 
ever, was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  this  tree,  which  he  states 
exudes  a red  juice,  which  hardens  into  a strong,  simply  astringent, 
brittle  gum-resin,  of  a dark  red  colour,  strongly  resembling  that  of  the 
Jtatea  frondosa ; so  that  the  same  analysis  might  serve  for  both.  He 
further  observes,  that  the  specimen  of  the  gum  Kino  tree  ( P.erinaceus ) 
in  the  Banksian  herbarium  is  exceedingly  like  this  plant.  The  spe- 
cimens of  the  Indian  and  of  the  African  Kino  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  produce  of  two  distinct  species  of  Pterocarpus. 

P.  Marsupium,  Roxb.  (Fig.  62.)  A lofty  tree,  with  the  outer  coat  of  the  bark 
brown,  inner  red,  fibrous  and  astringent leaves  subifarious,  altemnte,  leaflets 
5 — 1 alternate,  elliptic,  omarginate,  above  shining  and  of  a deep  green  colour,  from 
3 to  5 inches  long ; panicles  terminal ; petals  white  with  a tinge  of  yellow,  long 
clawed,  all  waved  or  crested  on  the  margins ; stamens  ton,  united  into  one  body 
near  the  base,  but  soon  splitting  into  two  bodies  of  five  each  ; ovary  generally 
two-celled,  legume  long-stalked,  the  under  three-fourths  orbicular,  the  upper 
side  straight ; the  whole  surrounded  with  a waved  veined  membranous  wing 
rugose  and  woody  in1  the  centre,  generally  one,  sometimes  two-celled  ; seed  soli- 
tary, kidney-shaped.  Roxb.  Corom.  PI.  ii.  1. 116  ; FI.  lnd.  iii.  p.  234.  A native 
of  tho  Circar  mountains  and  forosts  of  the  Malabar  coast,  apparently  also  in 
those  at  tho  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  according  to  Buchanan  Hamilton. 

Kino  is  in  small,  irregular,  somewhat  angular,  glistening  fragments, 
of  a dark-brown  or  reddish-brown  colour,  brittle,  and  affording  a pow- 
der which  is  lighter-coloured  than  the  masses.  It  is  without  odour, 
and  has  a bitterish,  highly  astringent,  and  ultimately  sweetish  taste. 
It  is  not  softened  by  heat;  cold  water  dissolves  it  partially,  boiling 
water  more  largely,  and  the  saturated  decoction  becomes  turbid  on 
cooling,  and  deposits  a reddish  sediment.  Alcohol  dissolves  the  greater 
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portion.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a peculiar  modification  of  Tannin,  with 
Extractive  matter,  and,  in  some  of  the  varieties,  of  a minute  proportion 
of  Resin.  According  to  Vauquelin,  it  contains  no  Gallic  acid,  but 
Tannin  and  peculiar  extractive  75,  red  Gum  24,  insoluble  matter  124. 
Its  aqueous  sol.  is  precipitated  by  Gelatine  (with  which  it  produces  a 
green  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a little  Catuchine),  by 
soluble  salts  of  Iron,  Silver,  Lead,  and  Antimony,  by  the  Permuriatc 
of  Mercury,  and  by  the  Sulphuric,  Nitric,  and  Muriatic  acids.  The 
alkalis  favour  its  solubility  in  water,  but  essentially  change  its  nature, 
and  destroy  its  astringent  property. 

Action.  Uses.  Powerful  astringent.  Useful  in  restraining  mucous 
discharges,  &c. 

Tinctura  Kino,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Kino. 

Prep.  Digest  Kino  bruised  JiiJffi.  fttlj.  D.)  in  Rectified  Spirit  Oj.  (Proof 
Spirit  Oij.  old  wine  measure,  D.)  for  14  (7,  E.  D.)  days  and  filter.  This  Tincture 
cannot  bo  conveniently  prepared  by  percolation. 

Uses  and  D.  Astringent  adjunct  to  Chalk  Mixture,  &c.,  in  doses 
of  f3j. — f3ij. 

Purvis  Kino  compositus,  L.  D.  Compound  Powder  of  Kino. 

Prep.  Rub  up  Kino  3xv.  Cinnamon  3lv.  and  Hard  Opium  3].  separately  to 
very  fine  powder,  then  mix  them. 
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Uses  and  D.  Astringent  and  anodyne.  Useful  in  chronic  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery  in  doses  of  gr.  x. — 3j.  Grs.  xx.  contain  of  Opium  gr.  j. 

Butea  fronuosa.  This  plant,  as  mentioned  above,  yields  by  in- 
cisions made  in  its  bark  an  astringent  gum,  which  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  the  genuine  Kino  of  commerce.  It  is  no  doubt  pos- 
sessed of  similar  properties,  is  frequently  used  as  such  in  India,  and 
useful  like  it  in  Diarrhoeas  and  advanced  stages  of  Dysentery.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  art  of  tanning.  It  has  been  occasionally  sent  to  this 
country  as  ICino,  and  Dr.  Pereira  found  it  in  an  old  drag  firm  marked 
Gummi  rukruui  astringens.  Its  Sanskrit  name  is  Kin-suka.  It  is 
commonly  known  in  India  as  Kini  ke  gond,  and  also  by  the  name 
Kumrkus.  Its  chemical  characteristics  are  very  like  those  of  the 
Kino  of  Ptcrocarpus.  It  is  very  carelessly  collected,  and  therefore  often 
contains  impurities.  It  is  remarkable  for  containing  a beautiful  red 
colouring  matter,  difficult  of  separation.  Analysed  by  Mr.  E.  Solly, 
a portion  in  the  crude  state  yielded  about  SO  per  cent,  of  Tannin  ; 
but  when  purified  by  simple  solution  in  water,  so  as  to  separate  the 
impurities,  100  parts  contained  73‘26  parts  of  Tannin,  5'05  of  diffi- 
cultly-soluble  Extractive,  and  21  -6  7 of  Gum,  with  Gallic  acid  and 
other  soluble  substances.  The  colour  and  properties  of  Tannin  vary 
with  the  exposure  and  season  of  collection,  (v.  Roxburgh,  FI.  Ind.  iii. 
p.  245,  and  Proc.  R.  Asiatic  Soc.  May,  1838.) 

Scoparium,  L.  E.  Cacumina  (D.)  recentia,  L.  (Fresh)  Tops,  E., 

of  Cytisus  Scoparius,  Dec.  L.  E.  of  Spartium  Scoparium,  Linn.  D. 

Tops  of  the  Common  Broom.  Diadelph.  Decand.  Linn. 

The  common  Broom,  by  some,  and  Spanish  Broom  by  others,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  of  Dioscorides. 

A shrub  with  angular,  unarmed  branches.  Leaves  trifoliate,  tho  upper  ones 
simple,  stalked,  leaflets  oblong.  Flowers  yellow,  axillary,  solitary,  stalked. 
Calyx  bilabiate,  the  upper  lip  often  entire,  the  inferior  subtridentate.  The 
standard  large  ovate.  Keel  very  obtuse,  enclosing  the  stamens  and  pistils. 
Stamens  all  united  together.  Legume  of  a dark  brown  colour,  flat,  compressed, 
hairy  at  tho  margins,  containing  about  15  soods.  Indigenous  in  sandy  and  un- 
cultivated places  throughout  Europe. 

Broom-tops,  like  the  rest  of  the  plant,  have  a bitter  nauseous  taste, 
and,  when  bruised,  a peculiar  odour.  Their  properties  are  supposed 
to  depend  on  the  presence  of  Cytisine,  and  the  seeds  are  the  most 
effective  part.  The  ashes  contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  Carbonate  of 
Potash  and  other  salts. 

Action.  Uses.  Emetic  and  Cathartic  in  large  doses  ; but  used  only 
as  a Diuretic  in  small  doses.  May  be  given  in  dropsies,  in  powder  or 
in  Extract,  in  doses  of  gr.  x.— 3fi.;  or  in 

Infusum  ScOPARir,  L.  Infusion  of  Broom  Tops. 

Prep.  Maccrato  Broom  Tops  jj.  in  boiling  Aq.  dot.  Oj.  for  4 hours  in  a lightly 
covered  vessol  and  strain. 

It  may  be  prescribed  in  doses  of  fjj.  to  fjiij.  three  times  a day. 
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Decoctum  Scoparii  (E.)  compositum,  L.  Compound  Decoction  of 
Broom  Tops. 

Prep.  Boil  Broom  Tops,  Juniper  Fruit,  (Dandelion,  L.)  all  3ft.  BUartrate  of 
Potash  5ij&  in  Aq.  Ojk.  down  to  a pint  and  strain. 

Efficient  Diuretic  in  the  same  doses  as  the  Infusion. 

Extractum  Spartii  Scoparii,  D.  Extract  of  Broom  Tops. 

To  be  prepared  from  Broom  Tops  as  directed  for  Extract  of  Gentian. 

Glycirrhiza,  L.  E.  D.  Radix  (D.)  recens,  L.  Root  (E.)  fresh 
L.  of  Glycirrhiza  glabra,  Linn.  Liquorice  Plant.  Diadelph. 
Decand.  Linn. 

Liquorice,  the  produce  probably  of  more  than  one  species,  was 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  y\ux.u^i£u.  It  was  employed  by 
the  Arabs,  and  well-known  in  the  East,  a produce  of  Mooltan,  &c. 


Glycyrriiiza,  Linn.  Diadelph.  Dccand. 

Calyx  naked,  tubular,  5-cleft,  bilabiate;  with  tho  two  upper  lips  united  more 
than  the  others.  Standard  ovate-lanceolate,  straight ; keel  2-petalous,  or  2- 
parted,  straight,  acute.  Stamens  diadelphous.  Style  filiform.  Legume  ovate 
or  oblong,  compressed,  1-celled,  1 — 4 seeded. — Perennial,  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  tribe  Lotea‘,  with  very  sweet  roots.  Leaves  unequally  pinnated.  Racemes 
axillary.  Flowers  blue,  violet,  or  white.  Natives  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and 
some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Asia. 

t G.  glakra.  Lin. — The  roots  running  to  a considerable  distance.  Leaflets 
about  13,  oval,  slightly  emarginate,  viscid  underneath,  stipules  wanting.  Ra- 
cemes axillary  erect,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  distant,  pale  lilac. 
Legumes  compressed,  smooth,  3—4  seeded.  Native  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
Syria,  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  cultivated  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey,  &c.— St.  and 
Ch.  Ill,  134.  Lupiiritiaqfficinalis,  Noes  von  E.  327. 

G.  echinata.  Lin.— -Leaflets  oval,  lunceolate,  mucronato,  glabrous ; stipules 
oblong,  lanceolate  ; spikes  of  flowers  capitate,  on  very  short  peduncles ; legumes 
oval,  mucronato,  2-seeded,  ochinated  by  bristles.  This  is  sometimes  called  Rus- 
sian  Liquorico.  It  is  found  in  Greece  and  Southern  Russia,  extending,  it  is 
said,  into  Tartary  and  Northern  China.— Sim’s  Bot.  Mag.  252  ; Nees,  328. 

Species  of  Glycyrriiiza  no  doubt  also  extend  into  Afl'ghanistan,  whence 
Liquorice-root,  Jdteinudh,  is  imported  into  India.  These  species  may,  or  may 
not,  be  distinct  from  the  preceding. 

Liquorice-roots,  or,  rather,  underground  stems,  when  fresh,  are 
roundish,  plump,  and  smooth.  They  may  be  preserved  thus  for  some 
time,  if  kept  in  sand  ; but  tvhen  dry,  they  are  wrinkled,  of  a brown 
colour  externally,  yellowish  and  fibrous  internally,  with  considerable 
sweetness,  still  more  conspicuous  when  powdered,  but  in  cither  case 
also  a little  acrid.  The  roots  consist  of  Lignin,  Starch,  Albumen, 
\\  ax,  Asparagin,  Resinous  oil,  Colouring  matter,  Phosphates  and 
Malates  ot  Lime  and  of  Magnesia,  and  a peculiar  principle  which  has 
been  called  Glycion  and  Qlycyrrhizin , or  Liquorice  Sugar,  and  upon 
which  depends  the  sweetness  of  Liquorice,  while  its  acridity  is  con- 
nected with  the  Oleo-resin.  Glycion  is  very  sweet,  of  a yellow  colour, 
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and  transparent,  but  uncrystallizablc.  It  seems  to  partake  partly  of 
the  nature  of  acids,  and  partly  of  those  of  alkalis.  It  is  soluble  both 
in  water  and  in  Alcohol.  This  principle  has  been  found  in  a few 
other  sweetish-tasted  roots. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent  in  Catarrhs,  Urinary  and  Bowel  com- 
plaints. Useful  in  sweetening  and  flavouring  medicines.  Powder 
and  Extract  employed  in  making  pills,  the  former  in  covering  them. 

Decoctum  Glycyrrhizze,  D.  Decoction  of  Liquorice. 

Prep.  Boil  bruised  Liquorice-root  Jj6.  in  Water  Oj.  (wine  measure)  for  ten 
minutes  and  strain. 

Useful  Demulcent  ad  libitum.  In  this  and  similar  preparations,  the 
Liquorice  root  should  be  decorticated,  as  in  the  outer  part  the  acrid 
principle  connected  with  the  oleo-resin  is  chiefly  contained. 

Extractum  Glycviirkiz/'k,  L.  E.  D.  Extract  of  Liquorice. 

Prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Extract  of  Gentian.  The  E.  C.  di- 
rects the  root  to  be  first  cut  into  chips,  dried,  and  reduced  to  mode- 
rately fine  powder.  When  well  prepared,  this  extract  is  of  a brown 
colour,  very  sweet,  and  not  at  all  acrid.  Dr.  Christison  remarks  that 
boiling  is  unnecessary,  indeed  injurious,  cold  water  and  the  process  by 
percolation  yielding  often  40  to  58  per  cent,  of  very  fine  extract. 

Trochisci  Glycyrrhizze,  E.  Liquorice  Lozenges. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Extract  of  Liquorice,  Gum  Arabic  an  Jvj.  Pure  Sugar  lt>j.  ill 
boiling  Aq.  q.  s.  and  then  evaporate  over  a vapour-bath  to  the  proper  consistence 
for  lozenges. 

Commercial  Extract  of  Liquorice.  This  is  recognized  in  the 
E.  P.  by  the  same  name,  Glycyrrliiztc  Extradum,  as  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal preparation.  It  is  not  noticed  by  the  other  colleges.  It  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  names  of  JJquorice,  Extract  of  Liquorice , and 
Liquorice  Juice.  It  is  prepared  in  large  quantities  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  in  I taly,  and  in  Sicily,  and  brought  to  a proper  consistence  by 
evaporating  the  Decoction  in  copper  vessels.  It  is  then  formed  into 
roundish  or  flattened  sticks,  of  a brownish-black  colour,  often  covered 
with  Bay-leaves.  The  finest  is  that  marked  Solazzi.  What  is  called 
Refined  Liquorice,  in  black,  shining,  pipe-like  cylinders,  is  a mixture 
of  Liquorice  and  of  Gum  or  Gelatine.  Liquorice  is  so  well  known  as 
not  to  require  detailed  notice. 

Off.  Prep.  Infus.  Lini  Comp.  L.  E.  D.  Decoctum  Hordei  Comp. 
L.  E.  D.  Dec.  Sarzm  Comp.  L.  D.  Dec.  Mezerii,  E.  D.  Dec. 
Guaiaci  Comp.  E.  D.  Aqua  Calcis  Comp.  D.  Conf.  Sennte,  L. 
E.  D.  Dec.  Aloes,  Comp.  L.  E.  D.  Tinctura  Aloes,  L.  Tinct.  Rliei 
Comp.  L.  D.  Troch.  Opii,  E.  Trocli.  Lnctuarii,  E. 
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Tragacantha,  L.  E.  D.  Succus  concretus,  L.  Gummi,  D.  Gummy 

Exudation  of  Astragalus  gummifer.  Lab.  and  other  species,  E.,  A. 

verus,  Olivier , L.  and  E.,  A.  creticus,  Lamarck,  D.  Tmgacanth. 

The  rfxyaxavSa  of  Dioscorides  was'  no  doubt  a plant  of  the  same 
genus  as  that  which  now  yields  Tragacanth.  Sibthorp  considers 
Astragalus  aristatus,  L’Hert.  to  be  the  plant.  Arab  authors  describe 
it  by  the  name  kusera  or  kutira,  for  which,  in  India,  kuteera  is  substi- 
tuted. This  is  produced  both  in  the  North-west  and  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  India  by  Cochlospermum  Gossypium.  Tournefort  adduced  A. 
creticus  of  Lamarck,  a native  of  Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  to  be  the  plant 
yielding  Tragacanth.  Labillardiere  describes  his  A.  gummifer,  a na- 
tive of  Mount  Libanus  in  Syria,  as  one  of  the  plants  ; while  Olivier 
states  his  A.  rents,  inhabiting  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  northern 
Persia,  as  yielding  the  largest  quantity  of  Tragacanth.  Dr.  E.  Dick- 
son, Physician  to  the  Consulate  at  Tripoli,  when  travelling  in  Koor- 
distan,  collected  specimens  of  the  plants  which  he  ascertained  to  yield 
Tragacanth.  These  he  gave  to  Mr.  Brant,  British  Consul  at  Erzeroum, 
by  whom  they  were  sent  to  Dr.  Lindley,  who  determined  that  the 
white  or  best  variety  of  Gum  Tragacanth  is  yielded  by  Astragalus 
gummifer,  and  the  red  or  inferior  kind  by  his  A.  strobiliferus.  Dr. 
Dickson,  when  in  England,  favoured  the  Author  with  the  following 
observations  : “ Besides  the  two  last-named  species,  I observed  also  a 
third  variety  that  gave  Gum  Tragacanth,  which,  unfortunately,  I lost 
when  my  things  were  robbed  at  Hassan-kalek.  From  the  Koordish 
mountains  being  covered  with  many  species  of  Astragalus,  I should 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  other  varieties  of  this  genus  may  hereafter 
be  discovered  yielding  the  Gum.” 

Astragalus,  Dec.  Diadelph.  Dccand.  Linn. 

Calyx  5-toothcd.  Corolla  with  an  obtuse  keel.  Stamens  diadelphous.  Le- 
gume 2-celled.  or  half  2-celied  in  consequence  of  the  dorsal  or  lower  suture  being 
turned  inwards,  Pee. 

Seetio  Tragacantha!. — Petioles  permanent,  thomlike.  Stipules  adhering  to  the 
petioles. 

A.  vkeds.  Oliv.  L.  E.  Flowers  yellow,  axillary,  in  clusters  of  2 to  6, 
sessile.  Calyx  tomentose,  obtusely  5-toothed.  Leaflets  8 to  i)  pairs,  linear 
hispid.  A native  of  Anatolia,  Armenia  and  Northern  Persia,  yields  Tragacanth, 
which  is  collected  from  July  to  September.  Used  in  Persia,  exported  to  Europe 
and  also  to  India.— Oliv.  Voy.  3,  t.  44  ; Nees  von  E.  329. 

A.  gummifer.  Pit, ill.  E.— Flowers  3 to  5 axillary,  sessile.  Calyx  5-cleft, 
together  with  the  legumes  woolly.  Lcullots  4 to  6 pnirs,  oblung,  linear,  smooth. 
A native  of  Mount  Lebanon,  also  of  Koordistan,  whoro  it  yields  white  Traga- 
canth,  but  which  Labilladicre  represents  as  vermicular  in  form. 

A.  crkticus.  Lam. — Flowers  axillnry,  sessile,  aggregate.  Calyx  5-partlto, 
with  feathery  setaceous  lobes  rather  larger  than  the  corolla.  Leaflets  6 to  8 
pairs,  oblong,  acute,  tomentose.  Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  where  it  yields  a little 
Tragacanth. 

A.  aristatus.  L'her. — Peduncles  very  short,  usually  6-flowcred;  calycino 
teeth  long  and  setaceous ; leaves  with  6 — 9 pairs  of  oblong,  linear,  mucronato. 
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pilose  leaflets ; legumes  scarcely  half  bilocular.  A native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe, 
also  of  Greece.  Sibthorp  stated  that  this  spocics  yielded  a gum  called 
in  Greece,  which  was  exported  to  Italy.  Landerer  has  lately 
ascertained  that  Tragacanth  was  yielded  by  this  species  on  the  hills  near  Pa- 
trass,  and  exported  to  Venice  and  Trieste,  or  as  Levant  Tragacanth  to  Mar- 
seilles and  Ancona : (c) 

A.  dicksoxii.  Royle.  (A.  strobiliferus,  I.indUy,  not  of  Boyle,  Him.  Bot. 
p.  199.) — Flowers  capitate  in  an  ovato,  sessile,  axillary  strobile.  Bracts  im- 
bricate, pinnated,  tomcutosc.  Calyx  feathery,  6-cleft,  segments  of  the  corolla 
equal.  Leaflets  3-paired,  woolly,  oval,  awned  at  the  apex,  narrow  at  the  base. 
Limlley.  As  Dr.  L.  has  inadvertently  named  this  species  A.  stnbiliferus,  there 
being  already  one  of  that  name,  the  Author  has  named  it  after  the  discoverer  of 
the  plant,  who  also  found  that  it  yielded  a reddish  coloured  Tragacanth. 

Tragacanth  exudes  from  the  above  plants  either  naturally  or  from 
wounds,  and  hardens  in  various  forms.  It  is  imported  into  this  coun- 
try from  Smyrna,  the  Levant,  and  also  from  Greece.  It  is  found  in 
commerce  either  of  a white  or  a reddish-yellow  colour,  in  broad  thin 
flakes,  or  in  tortuous  vermicular  pieces  ; the  former  is  the  best,  and 
most  common  here.  It  is  white  or  greyish,  semitransparent,  tough, 
horn-like,  and  tasteless,  and  being  a little  elastic,  is  with  difficulty  re- 
duced to  powder,  unless  heated  to  110°.  In  contact  with  cold  water, 
it  absorbs  a certain  portion,  swells,  becomes  adhesive  and  diffused.  It 
does  not  dissolve  except  in  boiling  water,  when  some  change  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place,  a great  portion,  however,  separating  again.  It  is 
insoluble  in  Alcohol.  Tragacanth  appears  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
gummy  principles.  Bucholz  and  Guerin  Varry  found  of  common  Gum 
or  Arabiu  from  53  to  57  per  cent.,  and  of  Bassorin  33  to  43  parts, 
with  water  and  a little  Starch,  the  presence  of  the  latter  producing  a 
blue  colour  with  Iodine.  The  A robin  rather  resembles  than  is  iden- 
tical with  Gum  Arabic,  for,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Duncan,  its 
mucilage  is  not  precipitated  by  Silicate  of  Potash.  The  liassorin  is 
like  that  found  in  Gum  Bussorah,  and  other  imperfectly  soluble  gums. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Tragacanthinc,  is  solid,  colourless,  without  odour 
or  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  but  absorbing  it  and  swelling  up.  Nit' 
converts  it  into  Oxalic'  and  into  Mucic  acid.  Sid'  changes  it  to  a 
saccharine  substance,  which  is  not  susceptible  of  Alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion. Guibourt,  however,  considers  Tragacanth  to  consist  of  a peculiar 
Mucilaginous  principle,  with  a little  Starch  and  Ligneous  fibre. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent.  Useful  from  its  viscidity. 

Mucilago  (Gummi,  D.)  Tragacanthaj,  E.  D.  Mucilage  of  Tra- 
gacanth. 

Prep.  Macerate  Tragacanth  (powder  of,  D.)  5ij.  in  boiling  Aq.  f^lx.  (fjvilj. 
D.)  for  24  houra,  triturate  to  dissolve  the  gum  and  strain,  tt  requires  a little 
skill  to  prepare  it.  Soubelran  states  that  it  is  more  viscid  if  made  with  the 
entire  than  with  the  powdored  gum. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent.  Used  also  in  making  pills  and  suspend- 
ing heavy  powdet’9. 
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Pulvis  Tr ag acanthi  comfositus,  L.  E.  Compound  Powder  of 

Tragacanth. 

Prep.  Kub  together  Starch  JjS.  and  pure  Sugar  Jiij.  then  add  Tragacanth 
bruised  and  Gum  Arabic  bruised  aa  3jfi.  and  mix  all  carefully  togothcr. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent  in  doses  of  3fi — 5j.  Used  also  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  medicines.  Or  a Syrup  may  be  made  with  Tnuja- 
canih  3j,  to  Syrup  Oij.,  which  is  much  commended. 

Mucuna,  Adans.  L.  E.  Leguminum  Pubes,  L.  D.  Hairs  from  the 

Pod,  E.  Mucuna  pruriens,  Dec.  L.  E.  Dolichos  pruriens,  Linn.  D. 

Cowhage  or  Cowitch.  Diaddph.  Decand.  Linn. 

The  strigose  hairs  of  the  plant  called  kiwach  in  India,  as  well  as 
those  nlHottlera  tinctoria,  are  used  in  India  as  an  Anthelmintic,  whence 
the  practice  was  probably  introduced,  as  well  as  its  corrupted  name. 
Sir  W.  Hooker  has  distinguished  the  East  Indinn  plant,  M.  prurita, 
from  M.  pruriens,  which  is  indigenous  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mucuna,  Adans.  ( Stizolokium , Willd.)  Diadclph.  Dccatul.  Linn. 

Calyx  with  2 long  caducous  bractcoles,  campanulate,  2-lippcd,  upper  lip  entire, 
lower  trifid.  Vexillum  shorter  than  the  wings  and  koel.  Keel  terminated  by 
a polished  acute  beak.  Stamens  diadelphous,  alternately  longer.  Legume  hispid, 
oblong,  fow-sceded,  with  partitions  of  cellular  substance  between  the  seeds. 
Seeds  oval,  roundish  or  reniform,  with  a narrow  oblong  line,  the  hilum. — Twining 
plants  of  the  tribe  Phaseoleie.  Leaves  trifoliolate ; leaflets  hairy  on  the  under 
surface.  Racemes  axillary  with  large  purplish,  whito  or  yellow  flowers. 

M.  frubibns,  Dec. — Leaflets  ovate  acute,  the  middle  one  rathor  rhomboidal, 
tho  latter  ones  oblique  at  the  base.  Racemes  lax,  many  flowered,  interrupted, 
1 — Iff  foot  long.  Flowors  with  a disagreeable  alliaceous  odour,  standard 
flesh-coloured,  wings  purple  or  violet,  keel  greenish  whito.  Calyx  hairy,  pink, 
with  lanceolate  segments.  Legume  about  3 inches  long  and  roundish,  us  thick 
as  the  finger,  with  somewhat  keeled  valves,  densely  covered  with  strong  and 
still',  sharp-pointed  brown  hairs.— Native  of  the  West  Indies.  Rot.  Reg.  1838, 
t.  18  ; Steph.  and  Churchill,  iiL  1. 179. 

M.  pacaiTA,  Hook. — Leaflets  smaller,  more  obtuse,  the  middle  one  truly 
rhomboidal,  the  lateral  ones  dilated  on  tho  upper  edge.  Raceme  ovate,  com- 
pact, more  often  8-flowered.  Flowers  dark  purple.  Calyx  with  short  triangular 
teeth.  Legumes  ublong,  much  broader,  curved  and  compressed,  without  any 
raised  keel  on  tho  back  of  tho  valves,  densely  covered  with  sharp  stinging  hairs; 
which,  white  and  soft  when  young,  become  brown  and  still'  when  ripo.— Native 
of  the  East  Indies.— Hooker,  Bot.  Misc.  ii.  348  ; Suppl.  t.  13. 

The  pods  of  the  Kiwach,  when  young  and  tender,  form  articles  of 
diet  in  India.  W hen  ripe,  they  are  of  a brownish  colour,  and  covered 
with  innumerable  sharp  prickle-like  hairs,  which  penetrate  into  and 
irritate  the  skin. 

Action.  Uses.  Mechanical  Anthelmintic.  Useful  in  expelling 
lumbrici  and  ascarides,  by  sticking  into  their  bodies,  when  pressed 
against  the  intestinal  parietes,  and  thus  irritating  and  dislodging  them. 

D.  The  pods  being  dipped  into  treacle  or  honey,  have  the  hairs 
scraped  off  until  they  have  the  consistency  of  an  electuary,  when  a 
table-spoonful  may  be  given  to  adults,  and  a tea-spoonful  to  children, 
followed  by  a purgative  of  Castor  Oil,  &c. 
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Rosace*,  Endlicher.  Roseworts, 

The  Rosace*,  Dec.,  like  the  Lcguminosa;,  are  divided  into  several 
groups,  which  by  botanists  are  treated  of  as  distinct  orders.  Among 
these,  the  Amygdaleae,  true  Rosea;,  and  Pomace®,  contain  officinal 
species.  They  may  all  be  distinguished  from  Leguminos®  by  the  odd 
division  of  the  calyx  being  anterior. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnatcly,  or  dlgitately  compound, 
sometimes  simple.  Stipules  adherent  to  the  petiole,  commonly  foliaceous. 
Flowers  regular,  usually  perfect,  cymose  or  corymbose.  Calyx  free,  4—5  fid, 
laciniie  often  doubled,  the  external  series  alternating  with  the  internal.  Petals 
4 to  5,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  imbricate.  Stamens  inserted  with 
the  petals,  usually  numerous,  free,  incurved  in  bud.  Ovaries  several,  free,  in- 
serted into  the  bottom  or  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  with  a single  ovule,  seldom 
more.  Ovules  pendulous  or  ascending.  Style  1 to  each  ovary,  terminal  or 
more  or  less  lateral.  Fruit  consisting  of  several  single  seeded  carpels,  covered 
by  fleshy  tube  of  calyx  (Koseieand  Potentilleie),  rarely  a single  carpel  within  the 
hardened  tube  of  the  calyx  (Sanguisorbcse),  or  several  follicular  capsules,  which 
are  one-  to  many-seeded  and  opening  by  a ventral  suture  (Spire®).  Seeds  erect 
or  pendulous.  Embryo  without  albumen,  straight,  radicle,  superior  or  inferior. 

The  Rosace®  of  Endlicher  include  several  tribes,  as  Roseae,  Dryade®, 
Spirmace®,  and  Neurade®.  They  are  found  in  the  temperate  and 
cold  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  ; a few  only  occur  in  the  plains 
of  tropical  countries.  An  astringent  principle  is  found  in  most  parts 
of  many  of  the  species,  a highly  fragrant  volatile  Oil  is  also  secreted 
by  the  Roses,  &c.  In  others,  the  carpels  being  berried,  or  the  recep- 
tacles fleshy,  a highly  grateful  fruit  is  afforded. 

Geum  urbanum,  Linn.  D.  Radix.  The  Root  of  Common  Avens. 

lcosand.  Polygyn.  Linn. 

This  plant,  indigenous  in  hedgerows  and  woods  throughout  Europe, 
has  been  long  employed  in  medicine. 

Bouts  perennial.  Stems  herbaceous,  about  2 feet  high,  erect.  Radical  leaves 
interruptedly  pinnate  and  lyratc ; stem-leaves  sessile,  tomato  ; stipules  large, 
rounded,  lobed  and  cut.  Flowers  small,  erect.  Calyx  10-clcft,  in  2 rows,  the 
outer  smaller,  in  the  fruit  roflexed.  Petals  5,  yellow,  obovate.  Stamens  nume- 
rous. Fruit  composed  of  little  nuts,  each  terminated  by  the  persistent  lower 
parts  of  the  jointed  styles,  which  become  hooked.  Those  in  this  species  are 
much  longer  than  the  glabrous  upper  joint. 

The  rootstock  is  fusiform,  a few  inches  in  length,  brownish-coloured 
externally,  and  of  a reddish  hue  in  the  inside,  witli  numerous  radicles 
depending  from  it.  It  is  astringent  in  taste,  with  some  degree  of 
fragrant  aroma,  whence  it  used  to  be  called  Radix  caryophyllaUe. 
Analyzed  by  Tromsdorff,  it  yielded  Tannin  of  two  varieties,  about  41 
per  cent.,  Resin,  and  some  Volatile  Oil,  Bassorin,  Gum,  and  vegetable 
Fibre. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent  and  Tonic  ; sometimes  employed  as  a 
febrifuge  ; occasionally  in  Diarrlunas,  Ac.,  in  doses  of  31s. — 3j.  of  the 
powder;  or  in  decoction  (sj. — Aq.  Oj.),  fjjft.  every  3 or  4 hours. 
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Tormentilla,  L.  E.  D.  Radix,  L.  The  Root,  E.  Potentilla 

Tormentilla,  Sibthorp,  L.  E.  ( Tormentilla  officinalis , Sra.)  D.  Root 

of  Common  Tormentil.  Icosand.  Polyyyn.  Linn. 

Tormentil  has  been  long  employed.  Some  suppose  it  was  known 
to  the  Greeks. 

Root  large,  porennial,  Irregularly  shaped.  Stems  slender,  spreading,  often 
procumbent  or  straggling.  Leaves  sessile  or  shortly  stalked,  ternate,  the  lower 
leaves  quinate  on  long  petioles ; leaflets  oblong,  acute,  deeply  serrated,  a little 
hairy;  stipules  smaller,  deeply  cut.  Flowers  yellow.  Calyx  concave,  usually 
8-parted,  in  two  rows,  the  exterior  smaller.  Petals  4,  sometimes  5.  Stamens 
numerous.  Stylo  lateral.  Fruit  consisting  of  numerous  small  nuts  collected 
upon  the  flatfish  dry  receptacle  ; in  this  species  these  nuts  are  longitudinally 
wrinkled.  Seeds  suspended.— Common  on  heaths  and  meadows  throughout 
Europe. — E.  B.  t.  863 ; St.  and  Ch.  i.  t.  26. 

The  root  is  tuberous  and  knotty,  witli  numerous  radicles,  of  a dark- 
brown  colour  on  the  outside,  and  reddish  internally,  witli  little  smell, 
but  having  a strong  astringent  taste.  It  contains  about  17  per  cent, 
of  Tannin,  with  Colouring  matter,  Gum,  and  a little  Volatile  Oil.  It 
is  employed  in  tanning  in  the  north. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent.  Useful  in  Diarrhoea  or  Chronic  Dysen- 
tery, in  doses  of  3 (s — 3j. 

Decoctum  Tormentii.l.e,  L.  Decoction  of  Tormentilla. 

Prep.  Boil  Tormentil  bruised  Jij.  in  Aq.  (test.  Ojffi.  down  to  one  pint  and 
strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent  in  doses  of  fjift.  two  or  three  times  a 
day  ; or  used  as  an  astringent  lotion. 


Rosa,  Tourn.  Rose.  Icosandria  Polygynia,  Linn. 

Calyx  urceolate,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  ultimately  succulent ; limb  5-cut. 
Segments  imbricated,  often  pinnatcly  divided.  Petals  5,  obcordate,  deciduous 
Stamens  numerous,  inserted  with  the  petals  into  the  rim  of  the  calycine  tube 
Carpels  numerous,  inserted  into  and  enclosed  within  the  fleshy  tube  of  the 
calyx,  each  thickly  covered  with  hairs  and  having  a lateral  stylo  on  the  inner 
side;  styles  all  passing  through  the  contracted  mouth  of  the  calyx.  Fruit 
globular  or  ovate,  formed  of  the  above  fleshy  and  coloured  tube  of  the  calyx  en- 
larged, enclosing  within  it  numerous  hard  and  bristly  little  nuts  with  inverted 
seeds.— Shrubs,  often  scandent,  leaves  usually  impari-pinnate,  leaflets  serrated; 
stipules  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  petiole. 

Some  species  of  Rose,  being  indigenous  in  Greece,  were  no  doubt 
known  to  the  Greeks,  and  R.  canina  is  supposed  to  be  their  xmo^ohov. 
But  the  Ilundred-Ieaved  and  the  Damask  Rose,  natives  of,  and  culti- 
vated in,  the  Last,  were  also  known  and  highly  esteemed.  But  the 
term  seems  to  have  been  also  applied  to  the  Oleander,  or  Rose- 
Bay,  called  at  one  time  Rhododendron. 
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Rosa  canina,  Linn.  Frucths  Pulpa,  L.  Rosie  fructus,  E.  D.  Hip 

of  Rosa  canina  and  of  several  allied  species  deprived  of  the  carpels, 

E.  Pulp  of  the  Fruit,  L.  Fruit  of  the  Dog  Rose. 

Common  in  hedge-rows,  &c.,  in  Europe  ; is  supposed  to  have  been 

the  xi/vojoSov  of  the  Greeks. 

This  is  a variable  species,  and  several  of  its  varieties  have  obtained  distinct 
names.  Shoots  assurgent  with  uniform  hooked  prickles,  and  chiefly  without 
setse.  The  leaves  are  without  glands,  naked  or  slightly  hairy,  the  serratures 
simple  or  compound.  Flowers  of  a rose  red  colour.  Sepals  pinnate,  deciduous. 
Styles  remaining  distinct. — E.  B.  992;  St.  and  Ch.  11,  100. 

The  fruit,  or  rather  the  inferior  part  of  the  calyx,  become  succulent, 
is  of  an  ovoid  form,  of  a scarlet  or  crimson  colour,  containing  within 
its  hollow  the  true  fruit  or  woolly  carpels,  which  require  to  be  carefully 
removed,  as  their  setae  are  very  irritant.  The  pulpy  part  has  a sweet- 
ish acidulous  taste.  When  dried,  it  yielded  to  Bilz  23  per  cent,  of 
Gum,  30'G  of  uncrystallizable  Sugar,  of  Citric'  2 '95,  of  Malic'  7‘77, 
with  several  Salts,  a little  Tannin  and  Volatile  Oil. 

Confectio  Ros.-e  Canin.e,  L.  Conserva  Rosie  fructus,  E. 

Prep.  Take  pulp  of  Dry  Rom  Ibj.  expose  it  to  heat  in  an  earthen  vessel ; add 
gradually  powdered  Sugar  ;xx,  and  rub  till  thoroughly  incorporated. 

E.  Beat  up  the  pulp  of  Hips  with  three  times  their  weight  of  iVhitc  Sugar 
gradually  added. 

Action.  Uses.  Acidulous  Refrigerant.  Chiefly  valuable  as  a vehi- 
cle for  other  medicines. 

Rosa  gallica,  Linn.  Petala,  L.  D.  Petals,  E.,  of  the  Red  Rose. 

The  Red,  or  French,  called  also  the  German  and  Austrian  Rose,  is 
a native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  may  have  been  known 
to  the  ancients.  Dr.  Christison  states  that  the  true  Red  Rose  of 
pharmacy  is  a variety,  considered  by  some  a distinct  species,  and 
called  Rosa  provincialis,  which  was  probably  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Crusaders,  from  its  native  country,  Barbary.  It  is  cultivated 
at  Mitcham. 

A dwarfish,  stiff,  short-branched  bush,  with  the  shoots  armed  with  nearly 
equal  uniform  prickles  and  glandular  bristles  intermixed.  Leaflets  stiff  ellipti- 
cal, rugoso.  Flowers  several  together,  large,  erect,  with  leafy  bracts.  Sepals 
ovate,  leafy,  compound.  Fruit  oblong. — Nees  von  E.  303  ; St.  and  Ch.  Iii.  99. 

The  petals  are  alone  officinal,  and  look  velvety,  are  of  a purplish-red 
colour,  with  whitish  down  ; witli  little  scent  when  fresh,  but  this  be- 
comes developed  as  they  dry.  The  half-blown  buds  are  preferred : 
from  these  the  calyxes  and  claws  being  cut  off,  they  are  quickly  dried 
and  sifted  to  get  rid  of  impurities.  They  should  be  kept  in  well- 
closed  vessels,  and  in  the  dark.  In  this  state,  they  have  a rose-like 
odour,  will  long  retain  their  colour,  and  have  a slightly  bitter,  astrin- 
gent taste.  Analysed,  they  have  been  found  to  contain  a little  Tan- 
nin, Gallic  acid.  Colouring  matter,  a little  Volatile  Oil,  with  other 
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vegetable  matters  and  some  Salts,  together  with  a little  Oxide  of  Iron. 
The  Infusion  strikes  a black  with  ferruginous  salts. 

Infcsum  Rosas  (E.  Acidum,  D.)  Compositum,  L.  Infusion  of 
Roses. 

Prep.  In  a glass  (or  porcelain  not  glazed  with  lead,  covered,  E.)  vessel  infaso 
dried  Petals  o f Rosa  Gallica  ^iij.  (deprived  of  their  claws  36.  I).)  in  boiling  Aq. 
(lest.  Oj.  (by  measure  Ibiij.  I).)  then  mix  in  dilute  Sul'  f 5 j . (by  measure  jlij. 
If.)  and  macerate  for  6 hours  (4  hours,  E. ; half  an  hour,  13.)  Strain  (through 
linen  or  calico,  E.;  when  cool,  D.)  and  dissolve  in  it  Sugar  5vj. 

Action.  Uses.  Slightly  Astringent  and  Tonic.  The  colour  imparted 
to  water  is  heightened  by  the  acid.  A much  approved  vehicle  for 
saline  purgatives,  Quinine,  &c.  The  presence  of  Sulphuric'  must  never 
be  forgotten  in  prescribing  it. 

I).  f ;ift.  every  three  hours.  Makes  a good  gargle  with  acids  or 
Alum  and  Honey. 

Confectio  Ros.e  Gallics,  L.  Conserva  RoS/E,  E.  D.  Con- 
serve of  Red  Roses. 

Prep.  In  a stone  mortar,  L.  D.,  beat  Petals  of  Rosa  Gallica  (buds,  rejecting 
the  claws,  D.)  tbj.  Add  gradually  Sugar  Ibiij.  (twice  their  weight,  E.)  and 
thoroughly  incorporate. 

Action.  Uses.  Slightly  astringent  in  doses  of  5j.  or  3ij.  but  chiefly 
useful  in  making  pills. 

Mel  Ilos.i:,  L.  E.  D.  Honey  of  Roses. 

Prep.  Macerate  in  boiling  Aq.  Oijfi.  (by  measure  Ibiij.  D.)  for  6 hours  dried 
Petals  of  Rosa  Gallica  yiv.  Strain  (let  the  impurities  subside,  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  E.)  Add  Honey  tbv.  and  boil  down  to  the  consistence  of  syrup  in  a 
vapour-bath,  (removing  the  scum,  E.  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  Mild  Astringent,  and  being  pleasant-tasted,  is  ap- 
plied to  Aphthm,  and  used  as  a vehicle  in  gargles. 

Syrupus  Rosas  Gallic, e,  E.  Syrup  of  the  Red  Rose. 

Prep.  Proceed  as  for  Syrup  of  Damask  Rose,  employing  Dried  Red  Rose  Petals 
Jij.  boding  Aq.  Oj.  pure  Sugar  jxx. 

Action.  Uses.  Slightly  astringent ; but  chiefly  used  for  colouring 
and  flavouring  medicines. 

Rosa  centi folia,  Linn.  Petala,  L.  D.  Petals,  E.  Ilosic  Oleum. 
\ olatile  Oil  of  the  Petals,  E.  Attar  of  Roses.  The  Hundred- 
leaved or  Cabbage  Rose. 

^ j*Sr^°SC  )las  !on*  ^ecn  cu^ivated  in  Europe,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  the  East.  It  is  said  to  be  indigenous  in  the  Eastern 
Caucasus.  The  Persians  also  have  a mul-burg  (or  hundred-leaved 
Rose),  and  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  one  having  many  petals. 
Of  the  above  species  there  are  many  varieties. 

A bush  with  erect  shoots,  these  are  rather  thickly  eovored  with  nearly  straight 
prickles,  scarcely  dilated  at  the  base  .intermixed  with  glandular  bristles,  all  of 
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different  forms  and  sizes,  the  large  ones  falcate.  Leaflets  5 to  7,  oblong  or 
ovate,  glandular  at  the  margin.  FlowerB  several  together,  drooping.  Buds 
short,  ovate,  with  leafy  bracts.  Sepals  in  flowering,  spreading  not  deflexed, 
leafy,  more  or  less  pinnate  and  with  the  peduncles  glandulously  viscid.  Fruit 
ovate. — Cultivated  at  Mitcham,  &c. — Nees  von  E.  302  ; St.  and  Ch.  iii.  09. 

The  petals  of  this  species  are  well-known  for  their  fragrance,  on 
which  account,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  they  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  consequently  numerous  varieties  have  been 
produced  ; so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  a species  and  which 
only  a variety.  In  many  parts  of  India,  Rosa  damascena,  or  Damask 
Rose,  is  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  the  Attar  of  Roses,  as 
well  as  Rose-water.  As  the  species  of  Rose  are  but  few  in  India, 
perhaps  the  same  may  be  cultivated  in  the  extensive  Rose  Gardens  of 
Ghazipore,  which  is  the  great  mart  for  Attar  in  India.  The  petals 
should  be  collected  just  when  fully  blown,  and  if  quickly  dried,  will 
long  retain  much  of  their  fragrance,  especially  if  preserved  with  salt. 
Besides  the  Volatile  Oil,  these  petals  contain  a slightly  laxative  prin- 
ciple, with  some  of  the  same  constituents  as  the  other  Roses. 

Syeupus  Rosie  (L.  D.)  Centifolije,  E.  Syrup  of  Roses. 

Prep.  Macerate  dried  (fresh,  E.)  Petals  of  Rosa  centifolia  Jvij.  (Ibj.  E.)  in 
boiling  Aq.  Oiij.  (by  measure  tbiv.  I).)  for  12  hours.  Strain.  Evaporate  the 
strained  liquor  in  the  water-bath  till  only  Oij.  (tbijfs.  D.)  remain.  Then  add 
Sugar  Ibvj.  (tbiij.  E. : q.  s.  D.)  and  make  a Syrup.  The  E.  College  direct  the 
Syrup  to  he  prepared  without  concentration,  hut  the  Sugar  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  liquor  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

Action.  Uses.  Slightly  laxative.  Given  to  infants  in  doses  of  f3j. 
— foiv. 

Aqua  Rosie,  L.  E.  D.  Rose  Water. 

Prep.  Mix  Petals  of  Rosa  centifolia  tbx.  (viij.  D.)  with  Proof  Spirit  fjvij.  L. 
(Rectified  Spirit  tyiij.  E. ; to  each  lb  Aq.  D.l  and  Aq.  Cij.  (q.  s.  to  prevent 
empyreuma,  D.)  Distil  off  a gallon.  (Fresh  petals  are  to  be  preferred,  hut 
those  preserved,  by  having  been  beaten  up  with  twice  their  weight  of  Muriate 
of  Soda,  may  also  he  employed,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  An  agreeable  vehicle  for  lotions  and  for  active 
medicines. 

Oleum  Ros/E,  E.  Volatile  Oil  or  Attar  of  Roses. 

This  is  officinal  in  the  E.  P.,  and  imported  from  India  and  the 
Levant.  It  is  too  well-known  for  its  delightful  fragrance,  to  require 
a detailed  description.  100,000  roses  distilled  with  water  yield 
only  about  180  grains  of  Attar.  It  varies  in  colour,  becomes  solid 
below  80°  F.  Sp.  Gr.  0 832  at  90°  F.  Soluble  in  Alcohol,  and  a 
little  taken  up  by  water,  as  in  Aqua  Ilosm.  It  consists  of  two  prin- 
ciples, one  being  a solid  the  other  a liquid  volatile  oil.  The  former  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  Alcohol.  In  distilling  Rose-water  in  this  country, 
some  of  the  crystalline  Volatile  Oil  is  sometimes  obtained.  As  it  is 
added  by  the  perfumers  to  many  scents,  so  it  may  be  employed  in 
imparting  an  agreeable  odour  to  ointments  and  lotions. 
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Pomace.e,  Juss.  Apple  Tribe. 

The  Pomace®  form  a tribe  of  Rosace®  in  the  system  of  De  Candolle,  but  by 
many  botanists  they  are  separated  into  a distinct  family.  They  may  be  distin- 
guished from  other  Rosace®  by  their  leaves  being  usually  simple,  the  tube  of 
the  calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary  ; and  thus,  including  the  carpels,  a fleshy  fruit 
is  eventually  formed,  which  is  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  and  is  well 
known  in  the  Apple,  Pear,  Quince,  &c.  whence  it  is  called  a Pome.  This 
may  be  from  2—5  celled,  each  cell  formed  of  cartilaginous  or  bony  membrane, 
and  containing  2 or  more  erect  ovules. — They  mostly  inhabit  the  North  tem- 
perate Zone  and  the  great  mountainous  range  of  India.  They  are  chiefly  re- 
markable for  their  edible  fruit  when  cultivated,  abounding  in  saccharine  matter 
with  a pleasant  acidity.  In  a wild  state,  they  are  austere  or  astringent  and 
acid.  By  distillation  of  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  Pomace®  a very  little  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  obtained. 

Cydonia,  L.  Semina.  Cydonia  vulgaris,  Pers.  Seeds  of  com- 
mon Quince.  (Pyrus  Cydonia , Linn.)  Icosandria  Pentagynia , 

Linn. 

The  Quince  (xulovia)  was  known  to  the  ancients  and  Arabs  ; the 
seeds  (bihee  dana)  are  employed  medicinally  in  India,  being  imported 
from  Caubul  and  Cashmere,  where  the  tree  is  cultivated. 

A moderately  sized,  much  branched  but  crooked  tree.  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse 
at  the  base,  quite  entire,  with  their  lower  surface,  as  well  as  the  calyxes  and 
pedicels  tomentose.  Flowers  few,  of  a white  or  rose-colour  in  a kind  of  umbel. 
The  pomesclosed,  globose  or  oblong,  5-cellcd;  cells  many  seeded,  cartilaginous. 
Seeds  enveloped  in  condensed  mucilage. — Nees  von  E.  305  ; St.  and  Ch.  ii.  114. 

The  fruit  of  the  Quince  is  of  a yellow  colour,  downy,  and  remarka- 
ble for  a fine  odour.  The  ancients  used  it  as  a medicine,  but  it  is 
now  chiefly  employed  for  flavouring  other  fruits,  or  as  a preserve. 
It  contains  some  Astringent  matter,  with  Malic  acid,  Sugar,  and 
Azotised  matter.  ( Sou/jeiran .)  The  seeds  are  oblong,  pointed,  convex 
on  the  outside,  and  with  one  or  two  flat  sides,  according  to  the  pres- 
sure of  neighbouring  seeds.  Their  testa,  or  thick  seed-coat,  is  covered 
with  condensed  mucilage,  which,  according  to  Bischoff,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Pereira,  is  lodged  in  very  fine  cells,  and  becomes  easily  dissolved 
out  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling  water. 

Decoctum  Cydonle,  L.  Decoction  of  Quince  Seeds. 

Strain^  BOil  WiUl  a 8Gntle  h0at  f°l  10  minutes  (^lince  3U-  in  Aq.  dest.  Oj. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent.  Chiefly  applied  externally.  It  is 
analogous  to  the  Mucilage  of  Linseed,  or  Linseed  Tea,  being  viscid 
and  insipid.  It  has  been  proposed  to  evaporate  it  to  dryness,  and 
powder  the  residue,  which  will  readily  afford  mucilage  with  water. 

Dr.  Pereira  considers  Quince  Muciluye  as  a peculiar  substance,  and 
calls  it  Cydonin. 
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Amygdalea,  Juss.  Almond  Tribe.  Icosandria  Monogynia , Linn. 

The  Amygdaleaj  form  shrubs  or  trees,  which  are  unarmed  or  have  thorny 
branches.  The  leaves  are  simple,  often  glandular  towards  the  base.  Stipules 
deciduous.  The  stamens  are  about  20  in  number.  The  ovary  is  free  and  single, 
and  thus  forms  the  distinguishing  characteristic.  It  is  one-colled  with  two 
pendulous  collateral  ovules.  Style  terminal  or  sublateral.  Drupe  with  a fleshy 
or  fibrous  sarcocarp,  a hard  bony  nut,  which  is  usually  single-seeded. — They  are 
found  wild  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  North  temperate  Zone,  but  are  now 
cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the  world  with  moderate  climates.  The  fruit  of 
many  is  edible,  and  the  kernels  abound  in  oil,  many  exude  gum,  but  they  are 
remarkable  for  secreting  Hydrocyanic  acid. 

Persica  vulgaris,  Miller  ( Amygdalus  Persica , Linn.),  D.  Folia. 

The  Leaves  of  the  common  Peach. 

The  Peach  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  called  Persian  Apple. 
It  has  been  introduced  into  India  from  the  north,  and  is  no  doubt  a 
native  of  the  Hindoo  Khoosh  mountains,  &c. 

A small  tree.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acutely  and  often  doubly  serrate,  with  a 
short  petiole,  not  equal  to  half  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  leaf.  Fruit  a 
fleshy  indehiscent  drupe,  the  stone  irregularly  marked  with  furrows  and  small 
holes.  The  outer  covering  may  be  velvety  or  quite  smooth.  The  Cling-stone 
and  the  Free-stone  peaches  are  known  in  Persia  as  well  as  in  Europe. — Lou- 
don's  Arboretum , t.  86. 

The  fruit  of  the  Peach  is  well  known  as  a delicious  and  wholesome 
fruit.  The  flowers  and  leaves,  as  well  as  the  kernels,  exhale  the 
odour  of  bitter  almonds  ; but  the  leaves  only  are  officinal  in  the  D.  P. 
By  distillation  they  yield  a volatile  Oil,  which  contains  a little  Hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

Action.  Uses.  Sedative,  Anthelmintic ; but  seldom  if  ever  used  now. 
They  may  be  given  in  infusion  ( Dried  Leaves  3ft.  to  Aq.  Oj.)  in  doses 
of  f§ft.  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Amygdalus  communis,  Linn.  L.  E.  D.  Nuclei.  Kernels.  Far.  a. 

Amygdala:  dulces.  Sweet  Almonds.  Far.  /3.  Amygdala  amara. 

Bitter  Almonds. 

The  Almond  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Both  varieties  are  found 
in  the  countries  from  Syria  to  Affghanistan.  Both  were  known  to 
the  ancients  and  to  the  Arabs. 

A small  tree  with  lanceolato  leaves,  which  are  glandularly  serrate,  young 
leaves  folded  flat ; petioles  glandular,  equal  in  length  to,  or  larger  than  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  leaf.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  solitary,  appearing 
earlier  than  the  leaves.  Tube  of  the  calyx  campanulato.  Fruit  a dry  drupe, 
ovoid  compressed,  externally  tomentose,  when  ripe  bursting  irregularly.  Within 
this  is  contained  a hard  but  brittle  shell,  within  which  is  enclosed  a kernel, 
well  known  as  the  Almond. — St.  and  Church,  i.  t.  43.  Nees,  312,  813. 

Though  a few  botanists  have  considered  the  Sweet  and  Bitter  Al- 
monds to  be  distinct  species,  the  generality  describe  them  as  varieties 
of  one  species.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  indeed  states  that  both  are  some- 
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times  obtained  from  the  same  tree.  De  Candolle  enumerates  several 
varieties,  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  cultivated  plants. 

Var.  «.  dulcis.  The  Sweet  Almond  has  ash-green  leaves,  with  the  glands  on 
the  base  of  the  leaf  and  lower  serratures.  The  style  much  longer  than  the 
stamens.  Shell  hard,  but  some  sweet  almonds  have  very  fragile  shells,  and  are 
called  kaghuxe,  that  is,  papery,  in  the  East. 

Var . fi.amara.  The  Bitter  Almond  has  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  studded  with 
glands,  and  the  style  equal  in  length  to  the  stamens,  shell  hard  or  brittle. 

Sweet  Almonds  arc  sometimes  sold  with  the  brittle  shells  on  them, 
and  are  then  called  Shell  Almonds.  Almonds  arc  imported  into  this 
country  from  the  south  of  Spain  and  of  Italy.  They  are  known  by 
the  names  of  Jordan,  Valentia,  and  Italian  Almonds.  They  are  in- 
troduced into  India  from  Persia  and  Affghanistan.  The  Almond  is 
ovoid,  being  rounded  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other  ; flattened  ; 
of  a cinnamon-colour,  from  the  tough  testa  with  which  the  kernel  is 
enveloped.  When  blanched,  they  are  found  to  be  composed  almost 
entirely  of  two  large  and  conspicuous  cotyledons,  white  in  colour, 
without  smell,  and  of  a mild  agreeable  taste.  When  old  or  worm- 
eaten,  they  have  an  unpleasant  or  rancid  taste.  Analysed  by  Boullay , 
they  were  found  to  contain  54  per  cent,  of  a bland  Fixed  Oil,  24  of 
Emulsin,  6 of  liquid  Sugar,  3 of  Gum,  Water  3'5,  Lignin  4'0,  and 
Acetic'  0‘5,  the  seed-coats,  5 per  cent.,  contain  a little  Tannin.  The 
Emulsin  has  also  been  called  Si/nap/asc,  also  the  Vegetable  Albumen 
of  Almonds.  It  is  white,  and  owing  to  its  presence  the  Oil  becomes 
suspended  in  water  in  Almond  Emulsion.  When  the  Oil  has  been 
expressed,  we  have,  as  in'  the  case  of  Linseed,  a cake  left,  which, 
being  dried  and  powdered,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Almond 
powder. 

Action,  Uses.  Dietetical,  Demulcent,  and  Emollient. 


CONFECTIO  (CONSERVA,  E.)  AmYGDAL,E,  L.  (AmYGDALARUM,  E.D.) 
Almond  Confection  or  Paste. 

Prej).  Take  .StcccJ  Almonds  Jviij.  (3  j.  D.)  and  having  macerated  in  cold  water 
and  removed  the  skins,  beat  well  with  powdered  Gum  Arabic  x\.  (3j.  D ) and 
V‘  ^ in,to  a /*niforni  Puipy  mass.  (Or  it  may  be  longer  preserved 

if  the  ingredients  are  kept  in  powder  and  mixed  when  required,  L.) 

A pleasant- tasted  Confection,  useful  only  for  making 

Mis  run  a Amygdalae,  L.  (Amygdalarum,  E.  D.)  Almond  Emul- 
sion or  Milk. 

/TriTTw  -F'  ^dd  8™iual,1y  Afl • dot.  Oj.  (Oij.  E.)  to  Confect  Almond  Jijft. 
v5,V‘  Jpturato  constantly  and  strain  through  linen  (or  calico,  E.) ; or,  as 
Dl  ,I*k®  Almon<l*  3j-  and  3ij.  (Jjft.  D.)  stoop  in  hot  water 
and  peel  (Bitter  Almonds  3iJ.  D.)  beat  them  to  a smooth  pulp  with  pure 
grift  strain  ™Ucilat,e  E.  adding  gradually  Aq.  Oij.  (by  measure 

£CTQiTa-  recommends  Sweet  Almonds  xiv.  powdered  Gum  Arabic  3j. 
IFaMtf  Sugar  31J.  Hater  fjvjft.  Blanch  the  Almonds,  beat  them  with  the  Sugar 
and  Gum,  the  Water  being  gradually  added. 
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Action.  Uses.  Demulcent  and  Emollient,  or  as  a vehicle  for  other 
medicines. 

Oleum  Amygdalae,  L.  (Amygdalarum,  D.)  Expressed  Oil  of 

either  the  Sweet  or  Bitter  Almond. 

A bland  oil,  apt  to  become  rancid,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  very 
liquid,  Sp.  Gr.  0917 — 0‘920  ; consisting  of  Margarine  24,  Elaine  76 
parts  in  100. 

Action.  Uses.  Laxative  and  Emollient,  like  Olive  and  other  fixed 
Oils. 

Amygdalae  A mar  a:.  Bitter  Almonds  are  usually  found  shelled’ 
smaller,  and  commonly  imported  from  Mogadore.  These,  like  the 
Sweet  Almond,  are  without  smell,  but  have  a strong  and  peculiar 
bitter  taste.  Like  them  also,  they  contain  bland  fixed  Oil,  with  Sy- 
mpla.se , and  readily  form  a white  emulsion  with  water.  They  also 
contain  a small  portion  of  an  albuminous  but  very  peculiar  principle, 
called  Amygdalin,  soluble  in  water  and  in  boiling  Alcohol,  colourless, 
and  crystallizable ; this  contains  Nitrogen,  and  has  a pure  bitter  taste, 
but  no  smell  (C40  H27  N 022).  It  should  be  remarked  that  neither 
volatile  Oil  nor  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  mentioned  as  a constituent  of  Bit- 
ter Almonds.  Indeed,  both  have  been  proved  by  chemists  not  to  exist 
in  them,  though  they  may  easily  be  obtained  from  them.  This  is  by 
the  mutual  action,  with  the  assistance  of  water,  of  one  principle,  Sy- 
naptase,  when  in  solution,  upon  another,  the  Amygdalin  ; the  one  being 
supposed  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  other  that  Diastase  does  to 
Starch,  or  acting  as  Y east  does  upon  Sugar.  The  result,  made  imme- 
diately evident  by  the  smell,  is  the  production  of  the  Oil  of  Bitter 
Almonds,  which  is  a true  Essential  Oil,  containing  Hydrocyanic 
acid. 

Action.  Uses.  Sedative,  Poisonous.  Bitter  Almonds,  even  in 
small  doses,  disagree  with  many,  producing  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive functions,  and  a kind  of  nettle  rash.  They  have  proved  fatal  to 
men,  children,  and  small  animals.  They  flavour  the  Almond  Emulsion 
of  the  D.  P , but  are  seldom  employed  medicinally. 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds,  though  not  officinal,  requires  to  be  noticed, 
as  it  is  sometimes  employed  therapeutically,  and  is,  moreover,  a fear- 
fully powerful  poison.  This  when  pure  iB  considered  to  be  a Hydruret 
of  Benzoyle,  a limpid  colourless  liquid,  with  a powerful  odour  ; but  it 
is  not  in  this  state  so  poisonous.  Exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  absorbs 
Oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  Benzoic  acid.  Ordinarily,  Oil  of  Bitter 
Almonds  is  of  a yellow  amber-colour,  has  an  odour  of  Hydrocyanic 
acid  in  addition  to  its  own,  which  is  usually  considered  rather  agree- 
able. It  has  a bitter  and  burning  taste,  from  containing  Hydrocyanic 
acid  (8'5 — 14  33  per  cent.)  with  some  other  substances.  This  acid 
may,  however,  be  separated  from  the  oil,  which  is  powerfully  poisonous, 
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heavier  than  water,  soluble  to  a small  extent  in  water,  but  very  rea- 
dily in  Alcohol  and  Ether. 

Action.  Uses.  Poisonous,  like  Hydrocyanic  acid,  and  sometimes 
used  for  the  same  purposes,  in  doses  of  11(  \ to  TljJ.  ; also  for  fla- 
vouring.* 

Pruna,  L.  E.  D.  Drup*  exsiccatoe.  Dried  fruit  of  Prun  us  domes- 

tica,  Linn.  Prunes. 

The  common  Plum-tree  is  supposed  to  be  the  xoxu/enXia  of  Diosco- 
rides  ; but  this  may  have  been  Primus  CocumUi a of  Tenore,  a native 
of  Calabria,  a species  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  original  of 
the  former.  The  astringent  juice  of  Prunus  spinosa,  or  the  Sloe,  in- 
spissated, is  substituted  for  the  ancient  aka/da. 

A small  tree  with  smooth  branches  and  elliptical  leaves.  Flower  buds  formed 
of  one  or  two  flowers.  Petals  white,  oblong-ovate.  Drupes  fleshy,  ovate-oblong. 
Nut  smooth  or  furrowed,  without  small  holes. — Many  varieties  of  it  are  culti- 
vated every  where  in  Europe.  It  occurs  apparently  wild  in  some  places,  but  it 
is  thought  to  be  originally  a native  of  Asia. 

The  fruit  in  a dried  state  forms  the  Prunes  or  French  Plums  of  the 
shops,  which  are  prepared  in  France  chiefly  from  the  St.  Catharine 
and  the  Green-gage  varieties,  and  “ in  Portugal  from  a sort  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  village  of  Guimaraens,  where  they  are  princi- 
pally dried.”  A variety  (the  Quctsc/ie)  is  also  dried  in  Germany.  The 
black  Plums  “ dits  d midecine,"  are  prepared  from  the  small  black 
Damascus  Plums,  and  are  more  acid  and  laxative.  (MeratandDe 
Lens.)  Prunes  are  composed,  like  the  other  fruits  of  this  family,  of 
a large  proportion  of  water,  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  solid  matter, 
consisting  of  Sugar,  Gum,  Malic  acid,  some  Azotised  matter,  Pectin, 
and  Ligneous  fibre. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent,  Dietetical,  Laxative.  Given  entire  or 
in  decoction,  or  their  prepared  pulp.  This  forms  an  ingredient  in  the 
Electuarium  Semite. 

Lauro-cerasus,  E.  D.  Folia,  D.  Leaves,  E.  of  Prunus  Lauro- 

cerasus,  Linn.  E.  D.  Cerasus  Lauro-cerasus,  Loisl.  and  Dec.  The 

Cherry  Laurel. 

This  shrub,  so  common  in  every  garden  almost  in  England,  is  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  near  Trebizonde,  whence  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe  by  Clusius  about  1576. 

A small  tree  or  smooth  evergreen  shrub.  Lcavos  with  short  petioles,  oblong, 
acuminate,  remotely  serrated,  shining  on  tho  uppor  surface,  with  2 or  4 glands 
beneath  and  coriaceous  in  texture.  Racemes  shnple  axillary,  about  the  length 
of  the  leaves.  Petals  white,  roundish,  spreading.  Stamens  20.  Drupe  desti- 
tute of  bloom,  round,  black,  about  the  size  of  a small  cherry. — Nees  von  E. 
317  ; St.  and  Cb.  ii.  1. 117. 


* Dr.  Pereira  remarks,  that  though  its  strength  is  variable,  it  is  in  general 
four  times  tho  strength  of  officinal  Hydrocyanic  acid,  and  that  f^ij.  of  the  Oil 
in  Rectified  Spirit  / 5 vj . form  an  useful  essence  for  flavouring  and  scenting. 
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This  plant,  being  commonly  called  Laurel,  and  found  in  every  shrub- 
bery, must  not  be  confounded,  as  it  usually  is,  with  the  true  Laurel  or 

Sweet  Bay  (c.  Laurus 
Fty-  83.  nobilis ),  which  does  not 

possess  any  of  its  dele- 
terious properties.  It 
should  also  be  distin- 
guished from  the  true 
Portugal  Laurel.  The 
leaves  are  alone  offici- 
nal. In  their  dried  state 
they  are  bitter  and  as- 
tringent, without  aroma, 
as  in  the  fresh  state, 
until  they  are  bruised, 
when  the  ratifia  odour 
peculiar  to  so  many  of 
the  Amygdalae  is  ex- 
haled, from  the  forma- 
tion probably  of  an  es- 
sential Oil  and  Hydro- 
cyanic acid,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  Bitter 
Almond  from  the  reac- 
tion of  different  princi- 
ples on  each  other.  Dr. 
Christison  has  made  the 
important  observation, 
that  the  buds  and  un- 
expanded young  leaves 
in  May  or  June  yield 
6'33  grs.  of  Oil  in  1000. 
The  proportion  sinks  to  3T  grs.  in  July,  and  goes  on  gradually 
diminishing  to  only  0 6 in  the  subsequent  May,  when  they  are 
twelve  months  old,  and  when  the  new  unexpanded  leaves  of  the  same 
plant  give  ten  times  as  much.  By  distillation  with  water,  the  Essen- 
tial Oil  is  obtained,  which  exactly  resembles  that  of  Bitter  Almonds ; 
but  the  distilled  Oil  is  alone  in  general  employed,  and  is  officinal  in 
the  E.  and  D.  P. 

Action.  Uses.  Poisonous,  Sedative.  The  powdered  leaves  have 
been  given  in  doses  of  from  gr.  iv. — gr.  viij.,  and  in  cataplasms  with 
Flour  or  Linseed-meal  are  sometimes  applied  to  sores. 


Aqua  Lauro-cerasi,  E.  D.  Water  of  the  Cherry  Laurel.  Laurel- 
water. 

Prep.  Take  fresh  leaves  of  Primus  Lauro-ccrasus  IhJ.  Aq.  Oijft.  (by  measure 
Ibiij.  Distil  tb  j.  and  add  Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender  Jj.  D.)  Chop  dow  n the 
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leaves,  mix  them  with  the  water,  distil  off  a part,  agitate  the  distilled  liquid 
well,  filter  if  any  milkinoss  remains  after  a few  seconds  of  rest,  and  then  add 
the  Spirit  of  Lavender,  E.  These  directions  are  intended  to  obtain  uniformity 
of  preparation.  It  is,  however,  always  uncertain.  It  is  stronger  when  fresh 
made,  or  from  young  leaves ; but  as  some  opacity  is  created  when  there  is  excesB 
of  oil,  this  may  be  got  rid  of  by  filtering. 

Action.  Uses.  Poisonous,  Sedative,  in  the  same  cases  as  Diluted 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  in  doses  of  f3fi. — f5j. 

Acidum  IIydrocyanicum  (E.)  Dilutum,  L.  Acid.  Prussicum,  D. 

Diluted  or  Medicinal  Hydrocyanic  Acid  : that  is,  diluted  with  50,  L. 

(30,  E.)  parts  of  water.  F.  Acide  hydrocyanique.  G.  Blausaure. 

Prussic  Acid. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  is  so  named  from  being  a compound  of  Hydrogen 
and  Cyanogen,  and  is  called  Prussic  acid  from  having  been  first  ob- 
tained from  Prussian  Blue.  (p.  144.)  Scheele  in  1732  first  obtained 
it  in  a diluted,  and  Gay-Lussac  in  1815  in  a pure  state.  It  was  em- 
ployed in  medicine  in  1809  by  Brera,  in  1817  by  Majendie,  and  in 
1819  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  in  this  country.  But  its  effects  had  long 
previously  been  obtained  from  the  employment  of  the  above  Laurel- 
water. 

Hydrocyanic'  is  of  vegetable  origin,  being  contained,  as  above  men- 
tioned, in  the  Distilled  Oil  and  Waters  both  of  the  Bitter  Almond 
and  of  the  Cherry  Laurel.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  many  others  of 
the  Amygdaleae,  as  kernels  of  Peaches,  of  various  Plums  and  Cherries; 
also  from  some  of  their  flowers,  and  likewise  from  Apple-pips.  It  is, 
however,  usually  obtained  by  decomposing  some  of  the  compounds  of 
Cyanogen. 

Cyanogen  (Cs  N=Cy=2fi),  so  named  from  xuavos,  blue,  and 
yiwxu,  I generate,  because  it  is  an  essential  constituent  of  Prussian 
Blue.  Though  a compound  body,  it  acts  the  part  of  a simple  body  in 
entering  into  and  separating  from  chemical  combination,  and  is  usually 
adduced  as  a type  of  organic  radicals  (p.  16).  It  is  composed  of  equal 
volumes  of  Carbon  and  of  Nitrogen,  or  of  2 Eq.  C+l  Eq.  N =26, 
and  is  therefore  a Bicarburet  of  Nitrogen,  and  forms  a colourless  per- 
manent gas,  with  a penetrating  and  peculiar  odour.  Its  compounds 
are  called  Cyanides  or  Cyanurets  ; of  these  some  are  found  in  various 
animal  secretions.  Hence  some  of  the  salts  which  are  employed  in 
making  Hydrocyanic  acid  are  obtained  from  animal  matter.  Cyanogen 
is  interesting  to  us  as  combining  with  Hydrogen  to  form  this  acid. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  (Cy  II  =27)  called  also  Cyanide  of  Hydrogen, 
was  obtained  by  Gay-Lussac  in  a pure  anhydrous  state.  This  solidi- 
fies at  the  zero  of  F.,  but  readily  becomes  liquid  with  heat,  when  it  is 
transparent  and  colourless;  Sp.  Gr.  nearly  0’697  at  64°  F.;  tasting  at 
first  cool,  then  acrid ; but  it  can  be  tasted  only  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. It  has  a strong  and  very  peculiar  odour,  differing  from  that  of 
the  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds.  If  a few  drops  be  placed  on  paper,  a part 
volatilizes  so  rapidly  as  to  freeze  the  rest.  It  boils  at  79°  or  80°, 
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when  the  acid  rises  in  the  state  of  vapour,  which  is  combustible,  and 
will  form  explosive  mixtures  with  Oxygen.  It  rapidly  decomposes, 
becoming  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  and  finally  exhaling  an  ammo- 
niacal  odour.  Dr.  Cln-istison  states,  however,  that  he  has  kept  it  un- 
altered at  32°  for  three  weeks.  It  has  a feeble  reaction  as  an  acid, 
and  forms  Ilydrocyanates,  which  are  liable  to  decomposition.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  Alcohol  and  in  water,  the  solution  in  the  latter  forming 

Medicinal  or  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Add.  Differs  from  the  former 
chiefly  in  its  strength,  having  the  same  characteristic  taste  and  odour, 
though  in  a less  degree.  The  odour  is  so  peculiar  as  to  be  enumerated 
among  its  tests.  “ But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  it  with 
the  odour  of  Bitter  Almond  Oil,  as  many  do  ; for  that  odour  is  decid- 
edly different,  and  depends  much  more  on  a true  Essential  Oil  than 
upon  the  concentrated  Hydrocyanic  acid.”  (c.)  It  differs  in  being 
more  easily  preserved,  especially  if  made  from  the  action  of  S'  on  Ferro- 
cyar.ide  of  Potassium,  or  has  a small  quantity  of  some  other  acid  mixed 
with  it,  or  is  kept  in  a dark-coloured  bottle,  or  in  one  covered  with 
paper,  and  well  stopped.  The  medicinal  acid  of  the  shops  has  been 
found  to  vary  from  1 '4  to  5'8.  That  of  the  L.  P.  is  now  directed  to 
be  of  the  strength  of  2 per  cent.,  that  of  the  E.  and  D.  P.  3'3  per 
cent.,  or  of  the  strength  of  Vauquelin’s  acid.  Fearful  consequences 
have  ensued  from  the  want  of  uniformity  in  its  preparations  ; hence 
the  Colleges  give  directions  for  ascertaining  its  strength.  (».  Tests.) 

Strength  of  the  Medicinal  Add.  In  the  D.  P.  the  Sp.  Gr.  only  is 
indicated  as  a criterion  of  its  strength,  and  that  of  course  is  always 
lower  as  the  acid  is  stronger  ; but  this  method  is  not  sufficiently  pre- 
cise for  ordinary  use.  In  the  L.  P.,  H Cy'  is  directed  to  be  prepared 
of  such  strength  that  100  grains  of  it  will  exactly  precipitate  127 
grains  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  dissolved  in  water.  This  precipitate  is 
readily  soluble  in  boiling  Nitric  acid,  and  5 parts  of  it  correspond  to 
1 of  real  acid.  Dr.  Christison  states  that  so  rigorous  a test  would  ex- 
clude nine-tenths  of  the  acid  even  of  respectable  shops,  and  that 
“irregularity  within  certain  limits  may  exist  without  the  slightest 
danger  or  inconvenience  in  medical  practice.”  A variation  of  one- 
eleventh  is  therefore  allowed  in  the  E.  P.  “ Fifty  minims  of  the  acid 
diluted  with  Aq.  dest.  fjj.  agitated  with  390  minims  of  a solution 
(containing  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  and  allowed  to  settle,  will  again 
give  a precipitate  with  40  minims  more  of  the  test.”  Dr.  Ure  has 
suggested  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury  which 
a given  weight  (say  100  grs.)  of  this  acid  will  dissolve  ; and  as  the 
Eq.  of  the  Oxide,  216,  is  to  2 Eq.  54,  of  the  acid  in  Bicyanide  of 
Mercury,  as  4 to  1,  so  we  have  only  to  divide  by  4 the  weight  of 
Oxide  dissolved,  and  the  quotient  will  represent  the  quantity  of  anhy- 
drous acid  present. 

Prey.  A simple  process  is  that  originally  recommended  by  Mr.  Evoritt,  and 
adopted  by  the  L.  C.  for  extemporaneously  obtaining  Dil.  H Cy'.  Cyanide  of  Sil- 
ver gr.  xlviijS.  aro  to  be  added  to  Aq.  lltsl.  fjj.  with  which  Hydrochloric  acid 
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gr.  xxxixft.  had  been  previously  mixed,  and  well  agitated  together  in  a close 
phial.  (The  Hydrogen  of  the  acid  combining  with  the  Cyanogen  of  the  Cyanide, 
Hydrocyanic'  in  the  proportion  of  2 per  cent,  is  formed.  The  Chlorine  set  free 
combining  with  the  Silver,  forms  a white  precipitate  of  Chloride  of  Silver.) 
After  a short  interval,  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  poured  oil',  and  kept  out  of  the 
light. 

The  D.  C.  direct  Bicyanide  (Cyanuret,  D.)  of  Mtrcury  3j.  Hy drochloi'ic'  fjvij. 
Aq.Dcst.  f^viij.  both  by  measure,  to  bo  mixed  together,  and  f^viij.  to  be  distilled 
from  a glass  retort  into  a cooled  receiver,  and  to  bo  kept  in  a cool  and  dark  place. 
Sp.  Gr.  '998.  The  strength  of  this  acid  is  1*6  according  to  Barker,  but  according 
to  Mr.  Donovan  it  is  2-82  percent,  (n.)  The  Society  of  Apothecaries  used  to  obtain 
it  by  a process  similar  to  this  : Sp.  Gr.  0-995,  indicating  2-9  percent,  of  real  acid. 
By  a process  similar  to  this,  but  without  water,  Gay-Lussac  obtained  the  anhy- 
drous acid,  by  passing  it  through  pieces  of  Chalk  and  of  Chloride  of  Calcium. 

The  method  which  is  most  generally  adopted,  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
easy  management,  and  the  preservation  of  the  acid,  is  also  given  in  the  L.  and 
E.  P.  Dissolve  (in  a retort,  L. ; mattrass,  E.)  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  3ij. 
(siij.  E.)  in  Aq  dest.  Oft.  (fjxj.  E.)  then  add  to  Sulphuric1  3jft.  (f^vj.  E.)  pre- 
viously mixed  with  Aq.  dest.  f^iv.  (fxv.  E.)  and  allowed  to  cool.  Pour  Aq. 
dest.  fjviij.  into  a cooled  receiver  and  fit  on  the  retort,  and  distil  over  into 
this  water  with  a gentle  heat  in  a sand-bath  f^vj.  of  acid  fluid.  (Distil  over 
f.^xiv.  or  till  the  residuum  begins  to  froth  up,  E.)  Lastly,  add  Aq.  dest.  fjvj.  or 
as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  product  to  measure  (fjjxx.  L.;  fjxyj.  E.) 
that  12-7  grs.  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  dissolved  in  Aq.  dest.  may  bo  accurately 
saturated  by  100  grains  of  this  acid. 

When  the  Sul'  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  Ferrocyanide  of  Potas- 
sium, water  is  decomposed  : its  Hydrogen  unites  with  some  Cyanogen 
of  the  Ferrocyanide,  and  forms  Hydrocyanic';  while  the  Oxygen 
uniting  with  some  of  the  Potassium,  generates  Potash,  which  with  the 
Sul'  forms  a Bisulphate  of  Potash  ; and  at  the  same  time  a new  inso- 
luble salt  is  formed,  composed  of  Cyanogen,  Iron,  and  Potassium. 
The  constituents  of  this  new  salt  have  been  differently  deduced  by 
Gay-Lussac  and  Mr.  Everitt;  but  the  former  having  attended  most  to 
theoretical  considerations,  and  the  latter  to  the  results  derived  from 
numerous  experiments,  his  numbers  are  preferred,  and  are  those 
adopted  by  Mr.  Phillips.  But  Dr.  Pereira,  in  repeating  the  experi- 
ments, agrees  with  Gay-Lussac  in  the  colour  of  the  salt,  which  the 
latter  states  to  be  white,  while  Mr.  Everitt  found  it  to  be  yellow. 
This  he  observed  to  be  owing  to  the  admission  of  air;  for  when  the  ac- 
tion was  made  to  take  place  without  the  admission  of  the  air,  the  salt 
precipitated  was  always  white. 

The  proportion  of  the  substances  submitted  to  distillation,  and  the 
results  where  6 equivalents  of  Sulphuric  acid  are  heated  with  2 equi- 
valents of  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium,  are : 


Submitted  to  Distillation. 

6 eq.  Sulphuric  acid  . . 240 

4 — Cyanide  of  Potassium  264 
2 — Cyanide  of  Iron  . .108 


Rcsv.lts  of  Distillation. 

3 cq.  Bisulphate  of  Potash  . . 884 

3 — Hydrocyanic  acid  .81 

1 — Cyanide  Potassium  66  f yellow  ) 

2 — Cyanide  Iron  . 108  l salt  j ‘ 

9 — Water 81 


720 


720 
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Tests.  Besides  ascertaining  the  strength  of  H Cy',  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  its  purity.  “ Colourless;  entirely  vaporizable,  with  a pecu- 
liar odour ; slightly  and  transiently  reddens  litmus  ; unaffected  by 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  (showing  absence  of  Bicyanide  of  Mercury, 
&c.)  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Baryta  causes  no  precipitate,  E.  The 
presence  of  any  other  acid  is  indicated  by  the  Iodo-cyanidc  of  Mercury 
and  Potassium  being  reddened,”  L.  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
Biniodide  of  Mercury.  The  slight  effect  on  Litmus,  as  well  as  the 
Nitrate  of  Baryta  prove  that  there  is  no  Sul'  nor  H Cl'. 

To  detect  this  acid  in  cases  of  poisoning,  its  odour  is  a delicate  and 
usually  very  conspicuous  test.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be 
washed  and  filtered;  or,  in  cases  of  mixed  fluids,  these  may  be  treated 
with  animal  charcoal  without  heat,  neutralized  with  Sul'  if  they  are 
alkaline  from  Ammonia  disengaged  during  putrefaction,  and  about  l-8th 
part  distilled  over  in  a vapour-bath,  applying  the  following  tests. 

1.  Supersaturate  with  solution  of  Potash,  then  add  a solution  of  the 
salts  of  the  mixed  Peroxide  and  Protoxide  of  Iron  (as  common  Green 
Vitriol,  or  the  Tincture  of  the  Sesquichloride),  when  a greyish-green 
precipitate  is  formed,  which,  on  adding  a little  Sul',  becomes  of  a deep 
Prussian  Blue  colour. 

2.  Nitrate  of  Silver  causes  a precipitate  of  Cyanide  of  Silver,  which 
is  soluble  in  boiling  Nitric  acid. 

3.  Sulphate  of  Copper  with  Hydrocyanic'  supersaturated  with  Pot- 
ash forms  a greenish  precipitate,  which,  on  the  addition  of  a little 
Hydrochloric  acid,  becomes  nearly  white. 

Consult  works  on  Forensic  Medicine,  as  of  Christison  and  of  Taylor. 

Action.  Uses.  Sedative  and  Anodyne.  Powerful  Narcotic  Poison. 
Useful  in  chronic  Coughs  and  in  affections  of  the  Heart,  in  painful 
Neuralgia  and  Stomach  complaints,  as  Gastrodynia.  Externally  as  a 
wash  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in  chronic  Skin  Diseases. 

D.  1T|_ij. — lifv.  L.,  or  71\j. — Ufiv.  E.  and  D.  in  an  ounce  or  so  of 
water  or  Emulsion.  In  Lotion,  f3ij.  in  Ofs.  of  Rose-  or  common  Dis- 
tilled water. 

Antidotes.  In  cases  of  poisoning,  it  acts  so  quickly  and  energetically, 
that  few  antidotes  can  be  effectively  employed.  1.  Cold  affusion  is  usu- 
ally most  quickly  available,  and  applied  chiefly  as  cold  douche  to  the 
Head  and  Spine,  is  particularly  useful.  2.  Ammonia  or  its  Carbonate, 
cautiously  inhaled,  or  in  solution  taken  internally,  or  rubbed  exter- 
nally, is  useful  from  its  stimulant  properties.  3.  Chlorine,  in  the  form 
of  gas  much  diluted,  cautiously  inhaled,  or  Chlorine-water,  in  doses  of 
a tea-spoonful  or  two,  or  the  Chloride  of  Lime  or  of  Soda,  may  be  pre- 
scribed. Bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein  is  strongly  recommended 
when  there  is  cerebral  congestion ; artificial  respiration  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  Give  as  a chemical  antidote  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash 
followed  immediately  by  a solution  of  the  mixed  Sulphates  of  Iron.* 

* The  Messrs.  Smith  of  Edinburgh  published  in  the  Ixmcd  of  6 Oct.  1S44, 
the  detailed  instructions  for  preparing  Prussic  acid  antidotes,  which  depends  on 
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MyrtacBjE,  R.  Brown.  Myrtle  Family. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  often  with  angled  branches.  Leaves  opposite,  rarely  alter- 
nate or  verticillate,  entiro,  with  transparent  dots,  transverse  veins,  uniting  into 
one  which  runs  parallel  with  their  margin,  usually  without  stipules.  Flowers 
perfect,  regular,  with  2 bracts.  Calyx  adherent  by  its  tube  to  the  ovary,  limb 
4 or  5 cleft,  valvate  in  aestivation,  sometimes  entire  opening  like  a lid.  Petals 
inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  equal  in  number  to  its  divisions,  imbricate 
or  twisted  in  aestivation,  sometimes  united  with  the  cap-like  limb  of  the  calyx. 
Stamens  numerous,  inserted  with  the  petals,  sometimes  only  equal  to  or  double 
their  number,  filaments  distinct  or  connected  into  several  bundles,  curved 
inwards  in  aestivation,  anthers  ovate,  opening  by  a double  fissure.  Ovary 
inferior,  or  half  inferior,  covered  with  a fleshy  disk,  several,  2,  4,  5 or  6,  some- 
times single-celled,  placenta  central.  Style  and  stigma  single.  Fruit  either 
dry  or  fleshy,  dehiscent  or  indehiscent,  usually  surmounted  by  the  limb  of  the 
calyx.  Seeds  straight.  Embryo  without  albumen,  straight,  curved,  or  twisted 
spirally.  Cotyledons  often  united  into  a homogenous  mass  with  the  radicle. 

The  Myrtaceae,  elegant  in  appearance,  are  allied  on  one  hand  to 
Pomace®,  and  on  the  other  to  Melastomaceae,  and  through  these  to 
Lythrariae,  &c.  They  abound  in  the  tropical  parts  of  New  Holland 
and  of  America,  fewer  in  Asia  and  Africa,  rare  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
They  secrete  much  astringent  matter,  as  well  as  grateful  Volatile  Oil. 
Some  therefore  are  employed  as  astringents,  others  as  spicy  aromatics. 
The  fruit  of  some  being  berried,  with  a grateful  acid  and  sweetish 
secretion,  form  edible  fruits. 

Tribe  1.  Leptosperme/B,  Dec.  Sub-tribe,  Mdaleuceaz. 

Cajuputi,  L.  Cajuputi  Oleum,  E.  Cajeput,  D.  Oleum  e foliis 
destillatum,  L.  Volatile  Oil  of  the  Leaves  of  Melaleuca  Caja- 
puti,  Maton  and  Roxb.  (M.  minor,  Sm.),  L.  E.  Polyadelphia 
Icosandria , Linn.  Cayaputi  Oil,  or  Oil  of  Cajeput. 

Cajuputi  Oil,  pronounced  Kayapootcc  (meaning  A rbor  alba ) in  the 
East,  appears  to  have  been  known  only  since  the  time  of  Rumphius, 
who  describes  two  trees.  1.  Arbor  alba  major , H.  A.  ii.  t 16. 
2.  Arbor  alba  minor , H.  A.  ii.  t.  17.  f.  1.  In  1790,  Mr.  Smith,  of 
the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  was  sent  to  the  Molucca  Islands  to  ob- 
tain the  true  sort  of  Cayaputi  plant.  lie  obtained  several,  which  were 
introduced  into  the  above  Garden,  and  have  since  been  distributed  all 
over  India.  It  is  curious  that  this  species,  though  a native  of  Molucca, 
is  able  to  stand  the  cold  of  N.  \V.  India,  probably  owing  to  the  thick- 

the  presentation  to  the  acid  of  Iron  in  such  a state  of  oxidation  as  to  form  with 
it  the  comparatively  inert  Prussian  Blue.  They  have  since  given  the  following 
in  the  Pharm.  Jounu  v.  35,  July,  1845. 

Dissolve  in  a phial  Carbonate  of  Potash  (Salt  of  Tartar)  grs.  xx.  in  water  f^j. 
or  C3*J;  Dissolve  quickly  in  a mortar  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Iron  in  water  fjj. 
and  add  of  Tvnct . of  &s(pLichloride (Muriate)  of  Iron  f^j.  and  putin  another  phial. 
To  prevent  delay,  let  the  dispenser  go  at  once  and  himself  give  to  the  person 
who  has  taken  Prussic  acid,  first  the  Potash  solution  and  immediatelyafterwards 
that  of  the  salts  of  Iron. 
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ness  of  its  bark.  Mr.  S.  having  also  sent  specimens  to  this  country, 
they  were  ascertained  by  Dr.  Maton  to  be  those  of  the  second  kind, 
and  named  Melaleuca  Cajaputi  in  the  London  Pharm.  for  180P,  a name 
which  Dr.  J.  E.  Smith  afterwards  unnecessarily  changed  to  M.  minor. 
The  other  species,  which  the  Malays  also  call  Cayaputi,*  is  the  Melaleuca 
Leucadcndron , of  which  the  leaves  are  larger,  more  falcate,  5-nerved, 
and  smooth,  but  possess  little  or  no  fragrance,  and  are  not  known  to 
yield  any  of  this  celebrated  Volatile  Oil. 


Fig.  64. 


Melaleuca  Cajupvti,  Roxb.  (fig.  64),  forms  a small  tree  with  an  erect  but 
crooked  stem  covered  with  thick,  rather  soft,  light-coloured  bark  ; branches 
scattered,  with  slendor  twigs  which  droop  like  those  of  the  Weeping  Willow. 
Leaves  alternate  lanceolate,  acute,  slightly  falcate,  3 to  5 nerved,  while  young 
silky,  and  dilfusing  a powerful  odour  when  bruised.  Spikes  terminal  and  from 
the  extreme  axils,  downy  as  well  as  the  calyx  and  branchlets,  while  in  flower 
there  is  only  a scaly  conic  bud  at  the  apex,  which  soon  advances  into  a leafy 
branchlet.  Bracts  solitary,  3 flowered.  Calyx  urceolate,  (fig.  64,  8,)  limb 
5 parted.  Petals  6,  white,  scentless.  Stamens  from  30  to  40,  in  five  bundles ; 
filaments  3 or  4 times  longer  than  petals.  Anthers  incumbent  with  a yellow 
gland  at  the  apex.  Stylo  long.  Stigma  obscurely  8-lobed.  Ovary  ovate,  and 
like  the  capsule  3-celled,  (f.  64,  2 and  1,)  many  seeded,  lower  half  united  with, 
but  the  capsule  is  enclosed  within  the  thickened  tube  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  angu- 
larly wedgo  shaped.  A native  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  especially  of  Bocrou, 
Manipe  and  of  the  S.  of  Borneo.  It  is  called  Faun,  kitsjil,  but  also  Cajuputi. 

The  leaves  are  collected  on  a warm  dry  day  in  autumn,  and  placed 
in  dry  sacks,  in  which  they  nevertheless  become  heated  and  moist. 
They  are  then  cut  in  pieces,  macerated  in  water  for  a night,  and  then 

* In  Murray,  App.  Medicam.  we  have  it  named  Caieput  s.  KaiujnU  Oleum. 
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distilled.  Two  sackfuls  of  the  leaves  yield  only  about  3 drachms  of 
the  oil.  This  is  clear  and  limpid,  of  a light  green  colour,  very  volatile, 
diffusing  a powerful  odour,  having  a warm  aromatic  taste,  something 
resembling  that  of  Camphor,  followed  by  a sense  of  coolness.  Sp.  Gr. 
0‘9 1 4 to  0'927 ; soluble  in  Alcohol.  It  boils  at  343°.  When  distilled 
with  water,  a light  and  colourless  Oil  first  comes  over,  and  then  a 
green-coloured  and  denser  Oil,  which,  with  less  odour,  is  more  acrid. 
Comp.  C10  H8  0=77.  Some  adulterations  are  occasionally  practised 
with  this  Oil,  especially  at  the  time  when  it  reached  a high  price, 
chiefly  with  the  Oils  of  Rosemary  and  of  Camphor  ; but  it  is  now 
commonly  met  with  in  a pure  state,  and  without  any  admixture  of 
Copper. 

Action.  Uses.  Diffusible  Stimulant,  Antispasmodic  ; externally  in 
Rheumatism.  Surprise  was  excited  in  India  when  Cayaputi  Oil  was 
stated  to  be  a cure  for  Cholera,  as  Oil  of  Peppermint  is  as  useful. 

D.  Dfiij. — llfv  given  on  a lump  of  Sugar. 


Tribe  Myriccz. 

Carvophyllus,  Li.  E.  D.  Flores  nondum  explicati,  exsiccati,  L. 

Dried  undeveloped  Flower  of  Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  Linn. 

L.  E.  ( Eugenia  caryophyllata),  D.  Cloves.  Jcosancl.  Monog. 

Linn. 

Though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
the  Clove,  it  is  curious  that  the  Arabs  give  kurp/inllon  as  its  Greek 
name.  P.  TEgineta  and  Myrepsius  seem  to  have  known  it ; yet  the 
author  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancients  were  not  well  acquainted  with  any 
substances  produced  further  east  than  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  Clove-tree  is  an  evergreen  and,  like  others  of  the  Myrtaceoe,  elegant  in 
appearance.  It  is  like  tile  Pimento.  The  wood  is  hard  and  covered  with  a 
smooth  grey  bark.  Tho  leaves  opposite  and  decussate,  ovate-lanceolate,  taper- 
ing towards  both  ends,  about  4 inches  long,  somewhat  leathery,  shining,  and 
minutely  dotted,  diffusing  a clove-like  fragrance  when  bruised.  Panicles  short, 
trichotomously  divided,  jointed  at  every  division.  Tho  calyx  tubo  is  cylindrical 
of  a dark  purple  colour,  adhering  to  the  ovary,  divided  into  4 ovate  concave 
segments.  Petals  4,  overlapping  each  other  and  of  a globular  form  when  in  bud 
afterwards  spreading,  roundish,  whitish  and  said  to  exhale  a grateful  odour. 
Within  the  calyx  and  at  the  top  of  the  ovary  is  a quadrangular  disk,  surround- 
ing but  not  embracing  tho  base  of  the  short  obtuse  style.  Stamens  in  4 bundles, 
filaments  long,  yellow.  Ovary  nearly  cylindrical,  2-celled,  with  many  small 
ovules  in  each  cell  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  dissepiment.  Fruit  a large 
elliptical  berry,  containing  a single  seed,  by  the  growth  of  which  the  second 
cell  and  numerous  ovules  have  been  obliterated.  Embryo  large,  elliptical, 
dotted.  Cotyledons  unequal,  sinuose,  the  larger  one  partly  enveloping  tho 
smaller,  including  the  superior  radicle.— See  tho  Bot.  Mag.  t.  iL  749,  fora  full 
description  ; Diet,  des  Science,  Nat.  Bot.  for  detailed  dissections.  A native  of 
the  Moluccas,  but  confined  by  the  Dutch  to  Amboyna  and  Temate.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  introduced  into  the  Isle  of  France,  India,  the  West  Indies  and  Guyana. 

Cloves,  the  unexpanded  flower-buds,  are  picked  by  hand  or  with 
long  reeds,  and  then  quickly  dried  in  the  shade.  The  best  are  ob- 
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tained  from  the  Moluccas.  They  have  some  resemblance  to  a nail, 
(whence  the  French  name  of  clou  tie  yirojlc),  are  usually  of  a dark- 
brown  colour,  with  a pleasant  odour,  a warm  and  aromatic,  even 
burning,  taste.  They  have  considerable  weight.  The  best  will  exude 
a little  Oil  when  pressed  or  scraped.  Their  active  properties  are 
extracted  by  water  and  by  Alcohol.  They  contain  of  Volatile  Oil  18, 
of  a peculiar  Tannin  13,  Gum  13,  Resin  6,  Extractive  4,  Lignin  28, 
water  18  = 100.  The  Oil  is  officinal.  The  Resin  has  been  named 
Caryophyllin,  and  is  obtained  in  brilliant  satiny  crystals,  without  taste 
and  without  smell,  fusible,  volatile,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
Alcohol ; isomeric  with  Camphor.  The  dried  berries,  called  Mother 
Cloves,  are  still  imported  into  China. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Carminative.  Used  as  a condiment  and 
as  a corrective,  for  flavouring  medicines. 

Oleum  Caryophylli,  L.  E.  D.  Oil  of  Cloves. 

Oil  of  Cloves  is  usually  imported  from  Amboyna.  In  America  it 
is  said  to  be  distilled  from  the  Cloves  grown  in  Cayenne.  The  Cloves 
from  which  oil  has  been  distilled  are  apt  to  be  intermixed  with  others. 
The  Oil,  when  recent,  is  clear  and  colourless,  but  by  degrees  becomes 
of  a dark-brown  colour,  which  is  its  ordinary  appearance.  Its  odour 
is  strong,  and  its  taste  warm,  aromatic,  and  even  acrid.  Sp.  Gr.  1 "05 
to  1’06,  and  being  thus  heavier,  sinks  in  water.  It  is  best  distilled 
with  salt  and  water,  as  in  the  case  of  other  heavy  oils,  and  requires 
repeated  cohobation.  M.  Ettling,  according  to  Soubeiran,  finds  this 
Oil  composed  of — 1.  A Hydrocarbon,  like  Essential  Oil  of  Turpentine, 
which  is  lighter  than  water.  2.  An  oxygenated  Oil,  which  is  heavy, 
Sp.  Gr.  1 '07.9,  and  has  some  of  the  properties  of  an  acid  ( acide  cuye- 
nique  of  Dumas),  and  composed  of  C24II15  06.  3.  Stearoptene, 

which  is  also  sometimes  met  with  in  distilled  water  of  Cloves.  This 
Oil  is  sometimes  mixed  with  Oil  of  Pimento. 

Action.  Uses.  Aromatic  Stimulant,  Carminative,  and  used  as  a 
corrective  in  doses  of  11(ij. — U(v. 

Infusum  (Caryophyllorum,  D.)  Caropyhylli,  L.  E.  Infusion 
of  Cloves. 

Prep.  Macerate  in  a slightly  covered  vessel  for  2 hours  bruised  Cloves  3iij. 
(3 j.  D.)  in  boiling  Aq.dest.  Oj.  (by  measure  ibfi.  D.)  Strain  (through  linen  or 
calico,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  A clear  infusion,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of  Cloves, 
incompatible  with  preparations  of  Iron.  Useful  as  a warm  carmina- 
tive, or  as  a vehicle  for  other  medicines,  in  doses  of  fjils- 

OJf.  Prep.  Ferri  Mistura  Arom.  D.  Inf.  Aurantii,  Comp.  L.  E.  D. 
Sp.  Ammonia;  Arom.  L.  D.  Sp.  Lavandulte,  Comp.  D.  Vinum  Opii, 
L.  E.  D.  Conf.  Aromatica,  L.  D.  Pil.  Colocynth.  Comp.  D.  Elect. 
Scammonii,  L.  D. 
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Pimenta,  L.  E.  D.  Baccae  imraaturie  exsiccatse,  L.  (Fructus,  D.) 

Unripe  Berries  of  Eugenia  (Myrtus,  Linn.  L.  D.)  Pimenta,  Dec.  E. 

Pimento.  Icosand.  Monog.  Linn. 

A native  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  In  the  latter  it 
is  much  cultivated  in  regular  walks.  Besides  Pimento,  it  is  also 
called  Allspice  and  Bay -berry  tree. 

An  elegant  tree  about  30  feet  high,  foliage  dense  and  evergreen,  branches 
round,  twigs  compressed,  tho  younger  as  well  as  the  pedicels  pubescent.  The 
leaves  are  pctiulate,  oblong  or  oval,  marked  with  pellucid  dots,  smooth.  Tho 
peduncles  axillary  and  disposed  in  terminal  trichotomous  panicles.  Calyx  and 
petals  4-fid,  the  latter  reflected  greenish  white.  Stamens  numerous.  Ovary 
2—3  celled ; cells  many  ovuled.  Berry  spherical  covered  by  the  roundish  per- 
sistent base  of  the  calyx,  which  when  ripo  is  smooth,  shining  and  of  a dark  purple 
colour;  one-,  rarely  2-celled;  two-seeded.  Embryo  roundish,  cotyledons  united 
into  one  mass,  radicle  scarcely  distinct. — Nees  von  E.  298.  Myrtus  or  Myrcia 
pimentoides  is  figured  in  t.  297,  and  yields  ovate  Pimento. 

Browne  (Nat.  Ilist. of  Jamaica)  describes  the  berries  as  being  gather- 
ed before  they  are  ripe,  because  they  then  lose  their  aromatic  warmth, 
and  acquire  a taste  like  Juniper-berries,  and  are  much  eaten  by  birds. 
When  gathered,  they  are  dried  with  care  in  the  sun.  They  are 
round,  rugose,  unequal  in  size,  and  of  a brownish  colour,  and  consist 
of  the  pericarp,  in  which  the  virtues  chiefly  reside,  and  of  two  dark- 
brown  seeds.  The  odour  is  strongly  fragrant,  and  the  taste  warm 
and  aromatic.  This  depends  on  a Volatile  Oil,  which  is  separated  by 
distillation.  There  is  also  some  Fixed  Oil,  a pungent  Resin,  Extrac- 
tive, Tannin,  Gallic  acid,  &c. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Aromatic.  Carminative  in  doses  of  gr.  x. 

— 5ft. 

Oleum  Pimento,  L.  E.  D.  Oil  of  Pimento. 

Obtained  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  4 per  cent,  by  distilling  bruised 
Pimento  with  water.  It  resembles  and  is  sometimes  sold  for  Oil  of 
Cloves,  or  employed  to  adulterate  it.  Dr.  Pereira  describes  it  as  con- 
sisting of  two  Volatile  Oils,  one  light  (Hydrocarbon),  the  other  heavy 
( Pimentic  acid).  It  produces  a red  colour  with  Nitric'  and  a bluish- 
green  with  linct.  of  Sesquichloride  of  Iron  ; thus  resembling  Morphia 
in  these  particulars. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Carminative  in  doses  of  111  iij.  to  11)  vi. 
Rubefacient  externally. 


Sfiritus  Pimento,  L.  E.  D.  Spirit  of  Pimento. 

Prepare  as  Sp^Myristicffi,  L. ; as  Sp.  Caraway,  using  bruised  Pimento, 
this.  E.  Macerate  for  24  hours  bruised  Pimento  tiij.  in  Proof  Spirit  Cj.  and  Aq. 
q.  s.  to  prevent  Empyrouma.  Distil  Cj.  D. 


Action.  Uses.  Carminative,  in  doses  of  f3j. — f3iv. 
as  an  adjunct. 


Used  chiefly 
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Aqua  Pimentje,  L.  E.  D.  Distilled  Water  of  Pimento. 

Prep.  Take  Oil  of  Pimento  3ij.  L.  or  bruised  Pimento  tbj.  (Ibft.  D.)  Proof 
\ Spirit  fjvij.  L.  (Rectified  Spirit  fviij.  E.)  Aq.  Cij.  (q.  8.  to  prevent  Empyreuma, 

D.)  Distil  Cj. 

Action.  Uses.  Carminative.  Much  used  as  a vehicle  for  other 
medicines  in  doses  of  f^ift. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrupus  Rharnni,  L.  Emplastrum  Aromaticum,  D. 

Granate.-e,  Don.  Pomegranates. 

This  order  was  instituted  by  tile  late  Professor  Don  for  the  Pomegranate, 
which  was  usually  included,  as  it  still  is  by  Dr.  Lindicr,  among  Myrtacete.  It 
is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  leaves  not  being  dotted,  by  the  want  of  the  mar- 
ginal vein,  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  fruit,  and  by  the  seeds  being  involved  in 
pulp,  and  by  its  cotyledons  being  convoluted,  also  by  the  absence  of  aromatic 
properties,  and  the  geographical  distribution  being  beyond  the  range  of  tropical 
Myrtaceaa.  Dr.  L.  thinks  that  the  several  variations  are  not  greater  than  occur 
in  genera  of  other  families,  without  their  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  orders. 

Punica  Granatum,  Linn.  L.  E.  D.  Granatum,  L.  Fructus  Cortex. 

Baccae  tunica  exterior,  D.  Rind  of  the  Fruit.  Granati  Radix,  E. 

Radicis  Cortex,  D.  Bark  of  the  Root.  Flores,  D.  Flowers  of 

the  Pomegranate.  Icosandria  Monogynia , Linn. 

The  Pomegranate,  a native  of  the  mountainous  countries  from  Syria 
to  the  north  of  India,  must  always  have  been  an  object  of  attention. 
It  is  the  rimmon  of  the  Bible,  and  the  rooman  of  the  Arabs.  It  was 
well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 


Fig.  65. 


Granatex.) 
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Stem  arborescent  and  irregular,  in  arid  situations  rather  thorny  ; the  leaves 
usually  opposite,  often  fascicled,  oblong,  inclining  to  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  not 
dotted,  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a dark  green  ; flowers  commonly  solitary,  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet ; calyx  thick  and  fleshy,  adhering  to  the  ovary,  turbinate,  5 to  7 
cleft  ; petals  5 to  7,  crumpled  ; stamens  numerous,  often  double ; style  filiform  ; 
stigma  capitate ; fruit  of  the  size  of  a large  apple,  with  a thick  leathery  rind, 
and  crowned  by  the  tubular  limb  of  the  calyx ; cells  sovoral,  arranged  in  two 
strata,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  irregular  transvorso  diaphragm,  lower 
division  of  3 cells,  the  upper  of  from  5 to  9 colls;  seeds  numerous,  involved  in 
pellucid  pulp,  with  foliaceous,  spirally  convolute  cotyledons. — Neos  von  E.  301. 

The  parts  of  this  plant  which  were  employed  by  the  ancients,  still 
are  so  in  the  East,  and  are  officinal  in  the  D.  P.  Thus  the  Flores,  D. 
are  the  lia/auslion  of  the  ancients.  In  India,  bidoositoon  is  given  as 
the  Greek  name  of  the  double  flower.  They  are  devoid  of  odour,  but 
have  a bitterish  and  astringent  taste,  tinge  the  saliva  of  a reddish- 
colour,  contain  Tannin,  strike  a black  with  ferruginous  salts. 

The  Rind  of  the  Fruit  ( Granaium,  L.,  Baccx  Tunica  exterior,  D.), 
especially  of  the  wild  plant,  is  extensively  employed  as  an  astringent 
and  as  a dye  in  the  East.  It  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour  and  smooth 
externally,  but  yellow  on  the  inside  ; usually  in  irregular  fragments, 
dry,  hard,  and  leather}’,  of  a very  astringent  taste.  It  contains  of 
Tannin  18’8  per  cent.,  with  10-8  of  Extractive,  and  17T  of  Mucilage, 
and  is  used  for  tanning  in  some  countries. 

The  Bark  of  the  Root  ( Radicis  Cortex)  was  employed  as  an  anthel- 
mintic by  Dioscorides  and  by  Celsus,  and  still  is  so  in  India.  It  was 
reintroduced  into  practice  by  Drs.  Buchanan  and  Anderson.  The  root 
itself  is  heavy,  knotted,  and  of  a yellow-colour  ; its  bark  often  sold  in 
strips,  sometimes  with  parts  of  the  root  still  adhering  to  it.  On  the 
outside  of  a greyish-yellow  colour  ; on  the  inside,  yellow,  something 
like  that  of  the  barberry.  It  has  little  smell ; when  chewed,  colours 
the  saliva  yellow  ; has  an  astringent  taste,  without  any  disagreeable 
bitterness.  It  has  been  analyzed  by  Mitouart  and  Latour  de  Trie,  and 
others;  but  the  source  of  its  peculiar  anthelmintic  powers  has  not  been 
discovered,  and  the  subject  requires  further  investigation.  It  contains 
Tannin  (about  20  per  cent.),  Gallic  acid,  Resin,  Wax,  Fatty  matters, 
and  Mannite.  “ An  infusion  yields  a deep-blue  precipitate  with  the 
salts  of  Iron,  a yellowish-white  one  with  solution  of  Isinglass,  and  a 
greyish-yellow  one  with  Corrosive  Sublimate,  and  Potash  or  Ammonia 
colours  it  yellow.”  (c.)  It  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  the  barks 
both  of  box  and  of  barberry.  The  former  is  white  and  bitter,  but  not 
astringent ; the  hitter  yellow,  very  bitter,  and  not  thus  affected  by  the 
above  four  reagents. 

Action.  Uses.  All  parts  are  astringent,  the  rind  of  the  wild  fruit 
especially  so,  and  useful  in  Diarrhoea  and  advanced  stages  of  Dysen- 
tery ; the  Mowers  in  infusion  slightly  astringent;  the  Bark  of  the 
Root  astringent,  but  remarkably  useful  as  an  Anthelmintic  against 
taenia. 

D.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  3j.  in  powder  ; or  a decoction  may 
be  formed  by  steeping  for  12  hours  of  frcsli  Root-bark  of  Pomegranate 
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^ij.  in  Ay.  Oift.,  and  boiling  down  to  Oj.  Of  this  f^ij. — fjiv.  may 
be  given  in  the  morning  fasting,  and  repeated  every  two  hours,  until 
three  or  four  doses  have  been  taken ; pursuing  the  same  course  another 
day,  if  not  efficient  at  first,  with  occasional  doses  of  Castor  Oil.* 

Lythkarl'e,  Juss.  Loosestrifes. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  often  with  4-comered  branches ; leaves  opposite ; 
calyx  tubular  or  bell-shaped;  petals  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  and 
alternating  with  its  lobes ; stamens  equal  in  number  to,  or  twice  or  thrice  as 
many  as  the  petals ; ovary  free,  2 or  4 celled,  each  with  many  ovules ; seeds 
apterous  or  winged,  without  albumen.— They  are  found  both  in  temperate  and 
tropical  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  them  secrete  Tannin,  some  Colouring  mat- 
ter, and  a few  a little  Volatile  Oil. 

Lythrum  Salicaria,  Linn,  Herba,  D.  Herb  of  Purple  Loose- 
strife. * Dodecandria  Monog,  Linn. 

This  plant  is  indigenous  over  all  parts  of  Europe,  &c.,  in  wet  places 
and  banks  of  ditches. 

Stem  2—4  feet  high,  quadrangular ; leaves  opposite  or  whorled,  lanceolate 
from  a cordate  base,  varying  in  length,  nearly  smooth.  Flowers  in  whorls  on  a 
leafy  spike.  Bracts  0.  Calyx  tubular,  with  8 to  12  teeth,  erect,  twice  as  long 
as  the  other.  Petals  6,  alternating  with  these.  Stamens  usually  twice  as  many 
as  the  petals,  alternately  shorter,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Style  fili- 
form. Stigma  capitate.  Capsule  oblong,  covered  by  the  calyx,  2-celled,*  many- 
seeded. — E.  B.  1061. 

This  plant,  so  showy  from  its  long  spikes  of  purple  flowers,  has  lit- 
tle activity,  though  it  contains  some  Tannin.  It  is  without  odour, 
and  has  a mucilaginous  and  moderately  astringent  taste. 

Action.  Uses.  Gentle  Astringent.  Occasionally  prescribed  in  Dy- 
sentery in  doses  of  3j. — 3ij.  or  in  infusion. 

Cucurbit ace^e,  Juss.  Gourd  Family. 

Annual  or  perennial  succulent  herbs,  climbing  with  tendrils.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, palmate,  more  or  less  rough.  Flowers  usually  unisexual.  Calyx  with  its 
tube  united  to  the  ovary,  limb  5-parted.  Corolla  usually  so  closely  united  with 
the  calyx  as  to  appear  a continuation  of  it,  limb  5-parted  with  reticulated  veins. 
(Male)  Stamens  5,  free  or  united  in  pairs,  with  the  fifth  remaining  free.  Anthers 
sinuose.  ( Female ) Ovary  3 — 5 colled,  or  spuriously  1-celled,  with  numerous 
ovules,  placenta)  parietal.  Style  1.  Stigma  thick  and  lobed.  Fruit  orpepo 
usually  fleshy,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  calyx,  and  from  the  partitions  be- 
coming pulpy,  1-celled.  Seeds  flat,  with  a membranous  or  homy  integument, 
often  thickened  at  the  margin.  Embryo  without  albumen.  Cotyledons  leaflike. 

The  Cucurbitacero  abound  chiefly  in  warm  parts  of  the  world,  but  a few  are 
found  in  temperate  climates.  A bitter,  often  purgative,  principle  is  secreted  by 
many  of  them ; several  by  cultivation  yield  edible  fruit,  but  even  in  these  the 
rind  continues  bitter.  The  seeds  contain  much  bland  fixed  oil. 


* Dr.  Budd,  Physician  of  King’s  College  Hospital,  informs  the  author  that  he 
has  often  prescribed  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Pomegranate,  and  that  ho  considers 
it  as  efficacious  as  Turpentine,  and  much  safer,  producing  only  a feeling  of 
weight  in  the  stomach  or  nausea,  apparently  only  from  the  quantity  taken. 
Dr.  Budd  insists,  as  some  others  have  done,  upon  th afresh  root  only  being  em- 
ployed. 
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Colocynthis,  L.  E.  D.  Peponum  Pulpa  exsiccata,  L.  D.  Pulp  of 
the  Fruit,  E.  Cucumis,  Linn,  (now  Citrullus)  Colocynthis, 
Colocynth.  Moncecia  Monadelplna,  Linn. 

The  Colocynth  (zoXuxt/rSii  of  the  Greeks  and  Hunzal  of  the  Arabs) 
has  been  used  in  medicine  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  one  of  the 
plants  supposed  to  be  the  Pakyoth  or  wild  gourd  of  Scripture. 


Fig.  66. 


Citrullus  ( Cucumis , Linn.)  Colocynthis. 

Annual  Herb.  Roots  thick,  whitish.  Stems  procumbent,  angular,  hispid.  Leaves 

cordate-ovate,  divided  into  many  lobes;  lobes  obtuse  (but  rather  acute  in 
the  Linmean  specimen  and  as  represented  by  St.  and  Ch.  iii.  1. 138  from  a plant 

whTh"  g 6C6hi  rkenT  o7Xhteed  8Cnt  fr0,m  the  MediteiJckmimd  Cm 

orange  X"  Cn  iClieC^L,  e™1  ng!?b°S(;’  smooth,  about  the  sire  of  an 
marginate,  whitish,  sometimes iCvnC' hitterP  VprJ' bit,tPr-  f Scetle  ovato>  hot 
Kurope  to  Syria  and  the 

/m>Y7r“Upcn?ns\“la'rirSS  °^IcC,(Cbi°ShiM)Band7  VU“l8  of.C°romando1  <Rox- 

Ka  ra  (Burnt)  near  Delhi  i eea-shores  of  Guzcrat  (Gibson), 

SsofpX™  The  ^ r RarMn),  in  Bengal  Dispensatory 

Imlra.mnmd IiiMoo,Z  oLnf  '"iT  of  11  in  thls  direction,  but  on  sending  for 
cSSh"  Knc^?of  an.Pn?i  ar0  Arabian  and  Indian  names  toi the 

wCobUined  This  he  „„ rl?  ?'”<*'  species,  with  oval  instead  of  globular  fruit, 
t 47.  fig  2)  A good  sunnh-o?r  ? Pt^Co^mihU,  and  ligured  (Himal.  Rot. 
lie  sorvico  or  for  Colocj-nth  inay  therefore  bo  obtained  for  the  pub- 

merce,  from  India,  whence  It  has  sometimes  been  imported. 
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is  possible  that  in  some  of  tho  localities  usually  cited,  some  nearly  allied  species 
may  bo  found  instead  of  tho  true  Colocynth. 

Colocynth  is  imported  in  two  forms.  1.  Unpeeled,  from  Mogadore, 
in  its  entire  state,  and  covered  by  its  hard  yellow  rind.  2.  Peeled, 
from  the  Levant,  North  of  Africa,  and  South  of  Spain  ; with  the  rind 
peeled  or  pared  off,  and  the  pulp  dried,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  It  then 
appears  in  the  shape  of  white  balls,  which  are  light,  porous,  and  spongy, 
but  tough,  usually  with  the  seeds  forming  about  f of  the  whole  weight. 
The  smaller  variety  of  fruit  is  considered  the  best,  and  is  sometimes 
imported  with  the  seeds  removed.  This  is  always  required  to  be  done 
before  any  preparations  can  be  made.  The  seeds  are  bitter  ; but  a 
good  deal  of  the  bitterness  may  be  removed  by  repeated  washings  in 
water.  The  pulp  is  without  odour,  but  is  nauseously  and  permanently 
bitter.  It  is  with  difficulty  reduced  to  powder  ( Poudre  de  Coloquinte), 
and  may  therefore  with  a magnifier  be  seen  in  pills  which  have  been 
made  up  with  the  pulp  instead  of  from  the  Extract.  Both  water  and 
Alcohol  extract  its  active  properties.  Analyzed  by  Meisner,  the  pulp 
was  found  to  contain  of  Fixed  Oil  4"2,  Bitter  Resin,  1 3'2,  Bitter 
Principle  ( Colocyntliin ) 1 4*4,  Extractive  10,  Gummy  matters  30, 
Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Magnesia,  57,  Lignin  19-2.  The  Colocyntliin 
is  not,  however,  a pure  vegetable  principle.  Examined  by  Herberger 
and  Braconnot,  it  was  of  a reddish-yellow  colour  in  mass,  but  yellow 
when  in  powder,  transparent  and  friable,  excessively  bitter,  burning 
like  resins,  soluble  in  five  parts  of  cold  and  in  less  boiling  water  ; 
equally  soluble  both  in  Alcohol  and  Ether.  Acids  and  the  deliquescent 
salts  precipitate  it  as  a coherent  and  viscid  mass  ; alkalis  do  not  preci- 
pitate it,  neither  does  Gall-nut  when  it  is  quite  pure.  It  contains  Ni- 
trogen, and,  according  to  Braconnot,  restores  the  colour  of  Litmus 
reddened  by  acid.  ( Soubeiran .) 

Action.  Uses.  Colocynth  is  a powerful  Hydrogogue  Cathartic,  but 
an  irritant  Poison  in  large  doses. 

Extractum  Colocynthidis  (Simplex,  D.)  L.  E.  Colocynth 

Extract. 

Prep.  Boil  gontly  for  6 hours  dried  pulp  of  Colocynth  lbj.  in  Aq.  dest.  Cij.  (Cj. 
till  reduced  to  Ibiv.  by  measure,  D.),  occasionally  replacing  the  evaporated  water 
with  Aq.  dest.)  While  hot,  strain  and  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence. — From 
45  to  65  per  cent,  of  Extract  are  obtained.  The  D.  C.  order  too  little  water. 
I Phillips .) 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic,  but  seldom  prescribed  alone,  though  it 
may  be  so,  in  doses  of  gr.  v.  to  9j . 

Extractum  Colocynthidis  Compositum,  L.  D.  Compound 

Colocynth  Extract. 

Prep.  Macerate  Colocynth  pulp  in  small  pieces  3vj.  in  Proof  Spirit  Cj.  with  a 
gentle  heat  for  4 days.  Filter,  and  add  purified  Extract  of  Aloes  (hepatic,  D.) 
jxij.  Scammony  in  pieces  Jiv.  Soap  (hard,  II.)  Jilj.  Evaporate  to  a proper  con- 
sistence, and  towards  the  end  add  Cardamoms  powdered  3j. 
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Action . Uses.  As  Colocynth  taken  alone  is  much  more  griping 
and  irritating  than  when  prescribed  with  other  Cathartics,  the  Com- 
pound Extract  or  Pill  is  a safe  and  energetic  purgative,  and  probably 
more  frequently  prescribed  than  any  other.  The  addition  of  a little 
Calomel  makes  it  still  more  useful. 

Pilul/E  Colocynthidis,  E.  D.  Compound  Colocynth  Pill. 

Prep.  Pulverize  together  Socotrine  ( Hepatic , D.)  Aloes  (3j.  D.)  8 parts,  Scam- 
many  (3j.  D.)  8 parte,  Sulphate  of  Potash  (jj.  D.)  1 part.  Mix  them  with  finely- 
powdered  Colocynth  4 parts  (^fe.  D.),  add  OH  of  Cloves  (5j.  D.)  1 part,  and  take 
Rectified  Spirit  {Syrup,  D.)  q.  s.  to  beat  the  whole  into  a proper  pill  mass.  Di- 
vido  into  5 gr.  pills. — Dr.  Christison  states  that  nothing  keeps  the  pill  so  long 
soft  as  Spirit. 

Action.  Uses.  Nearly  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  but  more  eligible 
for  prescription  from  its  constituents,  in  doses  of  gr.  v. — gr.  xv. 

Pilule  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami,  E.  Colocynth  and  Hen- 
bane Pills. 

Prep.  Beat  together  Colocynth  Pill  mass  2 parts,  Extract  of  Henbane,  1 part, 
adding,  if  necessary,  a few  drops  of  Rectified  Spirit.  Divide  into  5 gr.  pills,  of 
which  one  to  three  form  a dose. 

Action.  Uses.  The  addition  of  the  Henbane  deprives  the  pill  of  its 
tendency  to  gripe  and  irritate,  and  therefore  makes  this  form  applicable 
to  all  the  same  cases  as  the  above. 

Enema  Colocynthidis,  L.  Colocynth  Enema. 

Prep.  Mix  and  rub  together  Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth  3ij.  Soft  Soap,  3j . 
Aq.  Oj. 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic  Enema  in  obstinate  constipation. 

A Tincture  and  a Wine  of  Colocynth  are  employed  sometimes  on  the 
Continent;  A little  of  the  former,  or  Bj.  of  the  powder,  mixed  with 
lard,  and  rubbed  on  the  abdomen,  will  sometimes  produce  full  cathartic 
effect. 

Elaterium,  L.  E.  D.  Pepones  (Fructus,  D.)  recentcs,  L.  The 

fresh  Gourd.  Faecula,  D.  Feculence  of  the  Juice  of  the  Fruit,  E. 

Folia,  D.  Afomordica  Elaterium , Linn.  Squirting  Cucumber. 

This  plant  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  called  2 ixus  aypios,  and 
sometimes  also  E k&rtigiov,  a name  which  was  also  applied  to  the  fecu- 
lence of  the  juice  of  its  fruit.  By  Richard  it  has  been  formed  into  a 
genus  Ecbalium,  and  the  species  called  E.  Elaterium.  (E.agrcste  Rchb.) 

Annual,  with  hispid,  scabrous  trailing  stems,  which  are  glaucous  and  without 
tendrils.  Leaves  cordate,  somewhat  lobed,  crenately-toothcd,  very  rugose,  on  long 
bristly  stalks.  Flowers  monoecious,  g Calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  yellow,  6- 
parted.  Stamens  triadelphous,  with  connate  anthers.  ? Filaments  8,  sterile. 
Style  tnfid.  Stigmas  bifid.  Ovary  3-celled,  with  many  ovules.  The  fruit  ovato,  1£ 
inch  long,  muricated,  when  mature,  being  freed  from  its  petiole,  and  contracting 
with  elasticity,  it  forcibly  projects  the  juice  and  seeds  from  a baailary  orifice.  Seeds 
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of  a brown  colour,  compressed,  reticulate.— A native  of  the  Bouth  of  Europe,  cul- 
tivated in  England. — Esenb.  and  Eberm.  272.  St.  and  Ch.  i.  84. 


Fig.  67. 


Ecbalium  ( Momordica , Linn.)  Elaterium.  Keck. 


Elaterium  is  the  feculence  deposited  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit, 
when  separated  and  allowed  to  stand.  Dr.  Clutterbuck  proved  that  it 
is  contained  only  in  the  juice  around  the  seeds,  which  is  of  a gelatinous 
consistence.  The  rest  of  the  fruit  is  comparatively  inert.  When  the 
fruit  is  sliced  and  placed  upon  a sieve,  a limpid  and  colourless  juice 
flows  out,  which  after  a time  becomes  turbid,  and  then  deposits  a sedi- 
ment. This,  when  dried,  is  light  and  pulverulent,  of  a light  yellowish- 
white  colour  tinged  with  green,  and  is  genuine  Elaterium,  of  which 
Dr.  C.  obtained  only  6 grains  from  40  of  these  Cucumbers;  and  found 
l of  a grain  to  produce  powerful  cathartic  effects.  In  conformity  to 
these  experiments  is  the  method  now  adopted  for  obtaining  Elaterium. 
The  processes  of  the  three  Colleges  are  nearly  the  same,  though  that  of 
the  E.  P.  is  the  best ; because  if  only  the  guile  ripe  fruit  is  collected, 
the  greater  part  of  the  active  principle  would  in  most  cases  be  expelled 
by  the  peculiar  method  in  which  this  plant  discharges  its  seeds. 

Elaterium,  E.  Extractum  Elaterii,  L.  D.  Elaterium,  impro- 
perly called  an  Extract. 

Prep.  Take  of  the  Fruit  of  Momordica  Elaterium  before  it  is  quite  ripo  (when 
ripe,  L.  D.)  any  convenient  quantity.  Cut  the  fruit  and  express  the  juico  gently 
through  a (very,  L.)  fine  sieve.  Allow  the  liquid  to  rest  (for  some  hours,  L.  D.) 
till  it  bocomos  pretty  clear.  Pour  off  tho  supernatant  liquid,  which  may  be 
thrown  away,  and  dry  the  feculence  with  a gentle  heat.  (See  Pereira's  Materia 
Med.  for  greater  details.) 
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Tests.  Colour  pale  grey  ; when  exhausted  by  rectified  Spirit,  the 
solution  concentrated,  and  poured  into  hot  diluted  Liquor  Potas9te, 
deposits  on  cooling  minute,  silky  colourless  crystals  weighing  from  a se- 
venth to  a ninth  of  the  Elaterium,  E.  The  Spirit  dissolves  the  active 
principle  ( Eluterin ) with  Chlorophyll : the  latter  is  retained. 

Elaterium  is  in  thin  cakes  of  a pale-grey  or  of  a greenish-grey  colour, 
often  marked  by  the  substance  upon  which  it  has  been  dried  ; light 
and  friable,  with  little  odour,  but  with  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  which 
is  possessed  by  other  parts  of  the  plant,  as  the  Leaves,  which,  though 
officinal  in  the  D.  P.,  are  seldom  employed  medicinally.  An  inferior 
kind  is  also  met  with,  which  is  more  compact,  and  of  a darker  colour, 
cither  brownish  or  of  an  olive-green.  This  is  probably  prepared  by 
expressing  the  whole  juice,  and  then  evaporating  to  dryness.  Dr. 
Pereira  describes  Maltese  Elaterium  as  in  larger  flakes,  and  of  a paler 
colour,  often  chalky,  sometimes  mixed  with  Starch,  hence  effervescing 
with  acids,  and  becoming  blue  with  Iodine.  Elaterium,  carefully  pre- 
pared, consists  only  of  the  feculence  deposited  when  the  juice  has  been 
exposed,  and  some  change  is  supposed  to  take  place  from  the  influence 
of  the  air.  Alcohol  is  its  best  menstruum,  dissolving  from  50  to  60 
per  cent,  of  good  Elaterium.  It  was  first  analysed  by  Dr.  Paris,  who 
discovered  an  active  principle  which  he  named  Elatin.  This  was 
found  by  Mr.  Morris  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Hennel,  to  be 
composed  of  a peculiar  principle,  Elaterin,  and  of  a green  Resin.  Ela- 
terium also  contains  Bitter  matter,  Starch,  Woody  fibre,  and  Saline 
matters;  but  the  proportion  of  Elaterin  is  very  variable,  from  15  to  25, 
in  different  specimens,  according  probably  to  the  method  of  preparation 
and  the  goodness  of  the  fruit  Elaterin  may  be  obtained  by  the  E.  P. 
process  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  Elaterium. 

Dr.  Christison,  who  states  he  witnessed  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Morris  Stirling,  describes  Elaterin  as  consisting  of  very  delicate  colour- 
less, striated,  satiny,  prismatic  crystals,  with  a rhombic  base,  perma- 
nent in  the  air,  without  odour,  but  of  an  intensely  bitter  and  some- 
what acrid  taste.  It  fuses  a little  above  212°,  and  by  a strong  heat  is 
decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  ammoniacal  smoke.  It  is  soluble  in 
rectified  Spirit,  Ether,  fixed  oils,  and  weak  acids,  but  not  in  water  or 
weak  alkalis. 

Action.  Uses.  Powerful  Hydrogogue  Cathartic ; apt  to  create 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  in  larger  doses  will  act  as  an  irritant  poison, 
producing  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Useful  from  procuring 
copious  watery  evacuations  in  Dropsy,  and  as  a revulsive  in  Cerebral 
affections. 

D.  Good  Elaterium  will  act  effectively  in  doses  of  J or  even  -Jj  of 
a grain  ; but  being  generally  inferior,  gr.  ft. — gr.  j.  or  more,  is  pre- 
scribed every  other  day  with  a bitter  Extract.  Elaterin  dissolved  in 
Rectified  Spirit  may  be  given  in  -Jj  grain  doses. 
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Umbellifbras,  Juss.  Umbellifers.  Pentand  Digyn.  Linn. 

Herbaceous  annuals,  or  with  perennial  root-stocks,  having  round  often  furrowed 
fistular  steins.  Leaves  simple,  most  frequently  deeply  cut,  with  petioles  sheath- 
ing at  the  base.  Flowers  complete,  sometimes  unisexual,  white,  purplish,  or  yel- 
low, the  external  one  sometimes  rayed  in  umbels  (fig.  72),  often  supported  by  invo- 
lucres and  involucels.  Calyx  (68  e o)  adherent  to  the  ovary,  limb  superior,  entire, 
6-toothed,  or  5-parted,  sometimes  wanting.  Petals  (B.p.)  5,  entire,  or  2-lobed, 
sometimes  inflected  at  the  point,  inserted  on  the  outside  of  the  disk,  which  in- 
vests the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx  and  crowns  the  top  of  the  ovary, 
subimbricate  or  valvate  in  tostivation.  Stamens  (e.  e.),  5 inserted  with  the  pe- 
tals, and  alternating  with  them,  replicate  in  aestivation.  Ovary  inferior,  2-celled, 
each  with  a single  pendulous  ovule.  Styles  2 (a),  distinct,  with  the  base  thickened 
into  a sfcylopodium  which  covers  the  top  of  the  ovary  (and  thus  forms  an  epigy- 
nous  disk),  diverging  at  top,  one  towards  the  centre,  and  the  other  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  umbel.  Fruit  (a.  d.)  usually  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the 
calyx  and  the  two  persistent  styles,  formed  of  two  carpel-like  bodies  (which  are 
called  mericarps,  or  half-fruits,  and  each  has  one-half  of  the  calyx  attached  to  it, 
adhering  to  each  other  by  one  side  (commissure),  separable  and  pendulous  from 
the  filiform  but  double  central  column  ( carpophore , 70.  12),  and  externally 
marked  each  with  5 primary  (68  a.),  sometimes  with  4 secondary  ridges,  which 
are  separated  by  channels  or  vallecula ?,  below  which  are  usually  placed  the 
vitlee  (71.  6)  or  receptacles  of  volatile  oil.  Seed  (d.c.^.)  solitary,  single  in  each, 
inverse  closely  united  to  the  pericarp,  seldom  free.  Embryo  straight,  short,  at 
the  base  of  homy  albumen,  which  is  either  flat  or  curved  inwards. 

Fig.  68. 


B 


68.  Daucas  Carota,  v.  p.  425.  c.  Plan  of  the  flower,  b.  Flower  seen  from 
above,  g.  c.  Disk,  k Vertical  section  of  the  flower,  p.  Petals,  e . Stamens. 
o.  Ovary  adherent  to  the  calyx,  s.  Styles  and  stigma,  g.  e.  Disk.  D.  Vertical 
section  of  the  fruit.  /.  pericarp,  o.  Seed.  ]).  Albumen,  e.  Embryo,  a.  Hori- 
zontal section  of  the  fruit : primary  ridges  projecting  into  prickles,  and  alternat- 
ing with  tho  bristly  secondary  ridges. 

Tho  UmbellifcKB  are  allied  to  Araliaceas  and  to  Saxifrage®,  also  to 
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Ranunculacctc,  and  likewise  to  Cornea;.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  many  of  them  in  the  Per- 
sian region  and  in  the  Himalayan  mountains.  Volatile  Oil  is  the  chief 
secretion  of  this  family,  and  abounding  much  in  the  fruits  commonly 
called  seeds.  These  are  frequently  employed  as  Carminatives.  When 
it  is  diffused  through  the  herbaceous  parts,  the  plants  are  employed  as 
culinary  herbs.  A Gum-resin  exudes  from  som6  of  them  in  the  warm 
and  dry  Persian  region,  while  others,  growing  chiefly  in  moist  situa- 
tions, are  possessed  of  poisonous  properties.  These  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  wholesome  species  by  the  absence  of  the  aromatic 
odour. 

Tribe  A mmincce.  Fruit  laterally  compressed  or  didymous. 

Carum  Carui,  Linn.  D.  Fructus,  L.  E.  Semina,  D.  Common 
Caraway. 

Caraway  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  being  a native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe. 

Biennial,  about  2 feet  high.  Boot  fusiform.  Leaves  bipinnate.  Leaflets  cut 
into  linear  segments.  Involucre  wanting,  or  of  one  leaf.  Involucel  none.  Cal. 
obsolete.  Pet.  obcordate,  with  a narrow  acute  inllcxed  point.  Fruit  aromatic, 
oblong,  a little  curved,  brownish-coloured.  Carpels  with  5 filiform  ridges.  In- 
terstices with  single  vittae.— Stylopodimn  depressed.— Meadows  and  pastures  ; 
cultivated  in  Essex.  E.  B.  t.  395. 

The  fruits  of  the  Caraway,  or  Seeds,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
have  a pleasant  odour  and  a warm  aromatic  taste,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  about  5 per  cent  of  Volatile  Oil,  which  may  be  dissolved  by 
Alcohol  or  distilled  off  with  water. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Carminative,  much  used  in  Confectionary. 
Its  Oil  and  Spirit  as  Corrective  Adjuncts,  the  water  as  a vehicle. 

Oleum  Carui,  L.  E.  D.  Oil  of  Caraway. 

Obtained  by  distilling  with  Aq.  the  (bruised,  E.)  fruit  of  Carum  Carui. 

Sfiritus  Carui,  L.  E.  D.  Spirit  of  Caraway. 

Take  bruised  Caraways  jxxij.  (toils.  E.  thj.  D.)  Proof  Spirit  Cj.  (Ovij.  E.)  Aq. 
OiJ.  L.  (q.  s.  to  prevent  empyreuma,  D.)  Mix.  (Macerate  for  two  days  (24  hours, 
D.)  in  a covered  vessel,  add  Aq.  Ojfi.  E.)  with  gentle  heat,  L.  Distil  Cj.  (Ovij.  E.) 

Aqua  Carui,  L.  E.  D.  Caraway  Water. 

Prep.  Take  bruised  Canucay  Seeds  toj.  pour  on  Aq.  q.  s.  to  prevent  empyreuma- 
Distil  Cj.  Same  as  Aq.  Anethi,  L. 

Pimpinella  Anisum,  L.  E.  D.  Fruit  of  Pimpinella  Anisum.  Anise. 

Anise  (<*ws»)  being  a native  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients. 

Stem  about  a foot  high,  smooth.  Badical  leaves  heart-shaped,  rather  roundish, 
lobed,  incised ; stem  leaves  biternate.  Segments  linear,  lanceolate,  nithor 
wedge-shaped,  acuminate.  Umbols  on  long  stalks,  many  rayed  without  invo- 
lucres. Flowers  small,  white.  Calyx  obsolete.  Petals  obcordate,  with  an  in- 
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flexed  point.  Fruit  ovate,  Ij  line  long,  covered  with  a few  scattered  hairs. 
Carpels  with  5 filiform  equal  ridges.  Interstices  with  3 or  moro  vittte.  Stylo* 
podium  tumid.  Styles  of  the  fruit  recurved. — Nees  and  Eberm.  275.) 

The  fruit,  commonly  called  Aniseed , is  ovoid,  of  a greenish-grey  co- 
lour, and  slightly  downy;  the  taste  is  warm,  sweetish,  and  ■iromatic  ; 
the  odour  penetrating  but  agreeable,  in  both  resembling  the  Star-anise 
( p.  244).  It  is  cultivated  in  Malta  and  the  south  of  Spain,  and  also 
in  Germany.  The  kernel  contains  3'5  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil,  and  the 
inner  firmly-adhering  seed-coat  about  3 per  cent,  of  Volatile  Oil  of 
Anise,  on  which  its  properties  chiefly  depend. 

Action.  Uses.  Agreeable  Carminative,  and  much  used  for  flavouring 
condiments. 

Oleum  Anisi,  L.  E.  D.  Oil  of  Anise. 

This,  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  from  Aniseed,  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour.  It  has  the  strong  odour  and  taste  of  Anise. 
Much  is  imported  from  abroad  ; but  that  which  is  said  to  come  from 
the  East  Indies  is  probably  produced  by  some  other  plant.  It  solidi- 
fies very  readily  at  50°,  from  containing  a large  proportion  of  Stearop- 
tene. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Aromatic,  Stomachic.  In  flatulent  Colic, 
in  doses  of  l)]_v. — llfxv. 

Spiritus  Anisi,  L.  (Compositus,)  D.  Spirit  of  Anise. 

• Prep.  Mix  bruised  Anise  yx.  (and  bruised  seeds  of  Angelica  aa  Ihft.  D.)  Proof 
Spi'i-it  Cj.  and  Aq.  Oij.  (q.  s.  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24  hours,  D.) 
with  gentle  heat,  L.  Distil  Cj. 

Tribe  Sesclinece.  Section  of  the  fruit  rounded  or  roundish. 

Feniculum  vulgare,  Gcerln.  Dec.  L.  F.  officinale,  All.  E. 

(Anethum  Fcenicidum,  Linn.),  D.  Commop  Fennel. 

Fennel  being  found  all  over  Europe,  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
called  f/.K(>a.§i>ov. 

Biennial.  Stems  3 — 4 feet  high,  roundish  at  the  base,  filled  with  pith.  Leaves 
decompound.  Segments  capillary  and  elongated.  Involucre  wanting.  Umbels 
large,  of  13  to  20  rays,  many  concave.  Calyx  obsolete.  Petals  yellow,  round- 
ish, entire,  with  a broad,  obtuse,  inllexcd  lobe.  Fruit  oblong,  “scarcely  2 lines 
long,  oval,  of  a dark  or  blackish  aspect.”  (y>.)  Carpels  with  5 perennial  obtusely- 
keeled  ridges.  Interstices  with  single  vittm.  Stylopodium  conical. — Sandy  and 
rocky  ground,  particularly  near  the  sea. — E.  B.  1208. 

The  fruit  of  wild  Fennel,  or  seed,  has  a strong,  rather  disagreeable 
odour,  and  an  aromatic  but  acrid  taste.  Its  properties  depend  upon  a 
Volatile  Oil  of  a pale  yellow  colour.  Dr.  Pereira  has  remarked  that 
this  species  is  not  employed  in  medicine,  and  that  the  Colleges  err  in 
quoting  it ; but  as  decoction  of  Fennel  seeds  is  sometimes  employed  as 
an  Enema  in  the  flatulent  colic  of  children,  those  of  the  wild  plant  are 
well  suited  for  this  purpose.  But  for  internal  exhibition,  the  Sweet 
Fennel  is  alone  eligible.  Some  botanists  consider  this  only  as  the 
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cultivated  variety  of  the  Fceniculum  vulgare ; but  others  account  it  a 
distinct  species. 

Fceniculum  dulce.  C.  Bauh.  Dec.  Sweet  Fennel. 

Stem  somewhat  compressed  at  the  base.  Radical  leaves  somewhat  distichous. 
Segments  capillary,  elongated.  Umbels  of  6 to  8 rays.  Dec.  This  is,  moreover, 
a smaller  plant,  and  an  annual ; but  its  fruit  is  much  larger,  some  nearly  5 lines 
in  length,  less  compressed,  somewhat  curved  and  paler,  with  a greenish  tinge. — 
A native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a pot-herb  and  for  gar- 
nishing ( Finnochio  dulce,  turionibus  cdulibus).  Dr.  Pereira  long  since  favoured 
the  author  with  the  two  kinds ; the  more  agreeable  taste  and  odour  of  this  kind 
are,  as  he  describes,  very  decided.  Care  therefore  must  bo  taken  in  determin- 
ing which  kind  of  fruit  is  used  in  the  following  preparations. 

Action.  Uses . Stimulant  Carminative.  Sometimes  used  in  Flatu- 
lent Colic. 

Oleum  Fceniculi,  (E.)  Dulcis,  D.  Oil  of  Sweet  Fennel. 

Prep.  Distil  the  (bruised,  E.)  fruit  of  Foeniculum  dvlce  E.  D.  with  Aq. 

Aqua  Fceniculi,  E.  D.  Fennel  Water. 

Prep.  Take  bruised  seeds  of  Fcenicidum  dulce  IbJ.  Aq.  q.  s.  to  prevent  erapy- 
rouma.  Distil  Cj.  Take  Fennel  and  prepare  as  Aq.  Anethi,  E. 

Tribe  Angclicew.  Fruit  much  and  dorsally  compressed,  with  a 

double  wing  on  each  side. 

Archangelica  officinalis,  Hoffim.  {Angelica  Archamjelica,  Linn.) 

E.  D.  Root,  E.  Semina,  D.  Garden  Angelica. 

This  plant  has  long  been  employed  in  medicine  ; but  is  a doubtful 
native  of  this  country. 

A biennial  plant.  Root  large,  pungently  aromatic.  Stein  8 or  5 feet  high, 
hollow,  striated,  rathor  glaucous.  Foliage,  stalks,  and  oven  flowers  of  a bright 
green.  Leaves  2 or  3 feet  wide,  bipinnated  or  biternate.  Leaflets  ovate,  lanceo- 
late, sharply  and  closely  serrated,  all  sessile,  partly  dccurrent,  terminal  one  trifid. 
Petioles  much  dilated  at  the  base.  Umbels  terminal,  globular,  with  dense  se- 
condary umbels.  Involucre  of  2 or  3 linear  bracts,  secondary  one  of  about  8 
linear-lanceolate  bracts.  Calyx  minutely  5-toothed.  Petals  ovate,  entire,  acu- 
minate, incurved.  Fruit  nucleated.  Carpels  or  half-fruits  with  3 dorsal  thick- 
keeled  ridges  and  2 marginal  ridges  dilated  into  broad  wings.  Interstices  with- 
out yittffi.  Seed  free,  with  numerous  vittte. — Native  of  watery  places  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.— E.  B.  t.  2561.  Nees  and  Ebenn.  279—80. 

The  whole  plant  when  bruised  diffuses  a strong  and  rather  grateful 
odour.  The  root,  when  wounded  in  the  spring,  exudes  an  odorous 
yellow  juice ; when  dried,  the  root  is  wrinkled,  of  a greyish-brown 
externally,  and  white  in  the  inside,  has  a warm  and  bitterish  taste, 
fhe  stem  and  leat-stalks,  cut  in  May,  when  they  are  tender,  are  made 
into  a preserve  with  Sugar.  The  fruits  have  the  same  odour  and  mate, 
depending  on  the  presence  of  a Volatile  Oil  and  of  a Resin,  as  well  as 
of  a Bitter  Extractive.  The  other  ingredients  of  the  root  are  Gum, 
Starch,  water,  and  woody  fibre.  “The  best  way  to  preserve  it,  is  to 
pulverize  it,  and  to  pack  the  powder  firmly  in  bottles."  (c.) 
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Action.  Uses.  Aromatic  Stimulant,  but  little  used  ; Stomachic. 
An  infusion  of  the  Root  or  Fruits  (3ij. — Aq.  Oj.)  may  be  given.  The 
Fruits  form  an  ingredient  of  the  Spir.  Anisi  Comp.  D. 

Tribe  Pencedanece.  Fruit  much  and  dorsally  compressed,  with  a 

single  wing  on  each  side,  which  is  flat  or  thickened  towards  the 

edge. 

Anethum,  L.  Fructus,  L.  Fruit,  E.  of  Anethum  ghaveolens. 

Linn.  Common  Dill. 

Dill  (ayjjSav),  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of  the  Oriental 
region,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients. 

Annual,  1 to  2 feet  high,  every  part  smooth  and  glaucous,  stem  finely  striated. 
Leaves  tripinnated,  with  fine  capillary  segments  like  those  of  the  Fennel,  peti- 
oles broad  and  sheathing  at  the  base.  Umbels  long-stalked  without  general  or 
partial  involucres.  Calyx-margin  obsolete.  Petals  varnished,  yellow,  roundish, 
entire,  involute.  Fruit  lenticular  flat,  of  a bright  brown  colour  on  the  rather 
convex  back,  surrounded  by  a pale  membranous  margin.  Carpels  or  half  fruits 
with  equidistant  filiform  ridges,  the  3 dorsal  acutely  keeled,  the  3 lateral  more 
obsolete,  and  passing  into  the  margin.  Vittae  broad,  solitary,  filling  the  whole 
channels,  2 on  the  circumference, — Much  cultivated  in  the  East,  but  also  in 
this  country. — St.  and  Ch.  iii.  t.  137. 

The  flattened  elliptical  fruits,  commonly  called  seeds  of  the  Dill, 
with  their  brown  and  slightly  convex  backs  and  pale  membranous 
margin,  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  officinal  fruits.  Both  the 
plant  and  the  fruit  are  much  used  in  the  East  as  condiments  and  arti- 
cles of  diet.  The  plant  is  hence  mentioned  in  the  New'  Testament  among 
the  things  tithed;  but  it  is  translated  Anise.  The  carpels  have  a bitter 
but  aromatic  taste,  owing  to  the  presence  of  volatile  oil  which  is  stored 
up  in  the  vittae,  making  them  useful  as  Carminatives. 

Oleum  Anethi,  E.  Oil  of  Dill. 

Prep.  Distil  with  Aq.  bruised  fruit  of  Anethum  graveolens. 

Action.  Uses.  Odour  and  taste  aromatic.  Used  for  making  Aqua 
Anethi.  Carminative  in  doses  of  lRv. 

Aqua  Anethi,  L.  E.  Dill  Water. 

Prep.  Mix  bruised  Pill  Seals  IhjU.  (Jxviij.  E.)  Aq.  Cij.  Proof  Spirit  fjvij. 
(rectified,  E.  fjiij.  E.)  Distil  Cj. 

Action.  Uses.  Aromatic,  and  much  given  to  infants  to  relieve 
Flatulence,  and  UBed  as  a vehicle  for  active  medicines. 

The  F.TiTin  Gum  Resins,  as  they  are  called,  or  Opopanax,  Assa- 
foetida,  Sagapcnum , Galbanum,  and  Ammoniacum , are  all  produced 
within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  region  of  botanists  ; and  though  the 
plants  producing  them  are  not  accurately  known,  they  are  yet  nil  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  this  tribe  of  Umbellifene ; but  Galbanum  officinale 
belongs  to  Silerine®. 
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Opopanax,  L.  D.  Gummi-Resina,  L.  D.  Gum-Resin,  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  Opopanax  Chironium,  Koch,  L.  ( Pastinaca  Opopa- 
nax), Linn.  D.  Opopanax. 

Opopanax  is  described  by  Dioscorides  as  the  produce  of  ■xavaxis 
'lletzKXun,  a plant  of  Boeotia  and  Arcadia,  which  has  been  identified 
with  the  above  Opopanax  Chironium,  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the 
genus  Ferula.  It  is  found  also  in  the  open  fields  of  the  south  of 
France,  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  and  according  to  Herat  and  De 
Lens,  also  in  Syria  and  the  East.  Dodoens  first  grew  this  plant  from 
seeds  found  attached  to  pieces  of  Opopanax  ; and  he  states  that  when 
wounded  in  warm  weather,  especially  near  the  root,  a juice  exudes, 
which  concretes  into  a gum  resembling  Opopanax.  But  there  is  no 
proof  that  this  plant  yields  the  Opopanax  of  commerce  which  reaches 
India,  either  from  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  called 
juwa  sheer,  or  the  milk  of  juwa,  as  it  is  by  Serapion.  Dr.  Lindley 
describes  (FI.  Med.  p.  100)  the  fruit  of  a species  of  Ferula,  which  he 
names  F.  Hooshee,  and  of  which  the  produce  (which,  however,  is  not 
collected)  is  said  to  resemble  the  Opopanax,  according  to  a letter  from 
Mrs.  Macneil.  It  is  imported  into  this  country  from  Turkey;  in  the 
time  of  Mathioli  it  was  obtained  from  Alexandria. 

Opopanax  occurs  in  irregular-shaped  but  usually  angular  pieces  of  a 
reddish-yellow  colour,  sometimes  speckled  with  white  from  the  interior 
having  become  recently  exposed  ; of  a strong,  rather  foetid  odour,  and 
of  a bitter  acrid  taste.  Sp.  Gr.  1'62.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  Resin 
and  Gum,  with  5 9 per  cent,  of  Volatile  Oil,  which  may  be  separated 
by  distillation.  It  will  form  an  emulsion  with  water. 

Action.  Uses.  Antispasmodic.  It  formerly  enjoyed  a high  repute, 
as  its  name  indicates,  and  was  an  ingredient  of  the  Theriaca. 

Sagapenum,  L.  D.  Gummi-Resina,  L.  D.  Gum-Resin  from  an  un- 
known species  of  Ferula,  L.  Sagapenum. 

Sagapenum,  like  Opopanax,  has  been  known  to  us  since  the  time  of 
the  Greeks.  Dioscorides  describes  it  as  the  produce  of  a Ferula  grow- 
ing in  India,  and  we  have  no  more  recent  information.  It  is  the  suk- 
beenuj  of  the  Arabs,  who  give  sagafioon  as  its  Greek  name.  It  reaches 
India  from  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  coasts  of  Arabia.  It  is  difficult 
by  price-currents  and  commercial  reports  to  distinguish  the  routes 
which  small  articles  of  commerce  pursue.  It  is  imported  into  Europe 
from  the  Levant,  and  also  from  Alexandria.  It  is  probably  a product 
of  Persia.  \\  illdenow  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  produced  by  Ferula 
persica,  which  Olivier  thought  produced  Ammoniacum,  Dr.  Hope  that 
it  yielded  Assafcetida,  and  which  probably  does  yield  some  kind  of 
fintid  Gum-Resin,  as  Michaux  sent  its  seeds  from  Persia  as  those  of 
Assafcetida.  But  it  is  preferable  to  leave  this  as  a subject  for  investiga- 
tion, than  to  stop  inquiry  by  promulgating  imperfect  information. 
Sagapenum  is  of  a brownish-yellow  or  olive  colour,  chiefly  in  amyg- 
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daloidal  masses,  sometimes  in  tears : these  are  more  or  less  transpa 
rent,  soft,  and  of  a waxy  consistence.  It  has  an  alliaceous  odour  and 
acrid  taste,  similar  to,  hut  less  powerful  than,  Assafcetida.  Pelletier 
found  it  to  he  composed  chiefly  of  Resin  and  Gum,  with  about  1 1 ’8 
per  cent,  of  Volatile  Oil ; hut  Brandes  found  only  3'7  of  the  last. 

Action.  Uses.  Antispasmodic,  but  considered  less  powerful  than 
Assafcetida,  in  doses  of  gr.  v. — 3j. 

Pilul/e  Sagapeni  Composite,  L.  Compound  Sagapenum  Pills. 

Prep.  Rub  into  a mass  Sagapenum  jj.  Aloes  56.  Syrup  of  Oinger  q.  b. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulating  Purgative  and  Emmenagogue,  in  doses 
of  gr.  v. — 9j. 

Off.  Prep.  Pil.  Galbani  Comp.  L. 

Assaf(Etida,  L.  E.  D.  Gummi  Resina,  L.  D.  Gummy-resinous 

Exudation  (E.)  of  Narthex  ( Ferula , Linn.)  Assafcetida,  Falco- 
ner. Assafcetida. 

Assafoetida,  a product  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  is  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  Sanscrit  Amera  Cosha.  The  ancients  highly  esteemed  a 
gum-resin  which  the  Romans  called  Laser,  and  the  Greeks  ons 
xu^waixii,  or  the  Cyrenaic  Juice,  from  being  produced  in  that  region. 
The  plant  mki pm  yielding  it  was  an  Umbellifer,  and  is  represented 
on  the  coins  of  Cyrene.  It  has  been  discovered  of  late  years,  and 
named  Thapsia  Silphium.  'this  Laser  had  become  scarce  even  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  who  as  well  as  Dioscorides  describes  another  kind  as 
obtained  from  Persia,  India,  and  Armenia,  which  was  probably  the 
same  that  was  known  to  the  Hindoos.  Avicenna  describes  hulteet  as 
of  two  kinds  : one,  of  good  odour,  from  Chiruana  (Cyrene?),  and  the 
other  foetid,  the  present  A ssa-faetida.  The  term  assa  is  no  doubt  of 
oriental  origin,  since  it  is  applied  to  other  gum-resins.  Thus  Benzoin 
is  called  hussee-looban  ; it  used  to  be  called  Assa  dulcis  in  old  works. 
Dr.  Lindley  has  received  the  seeds  of  a Ferula  called  hooshee. 
Anjedan,  the  fruits  or  seeds  (ipi/AAsv  of  the  Greeks),  is  usually  trans- 
lated Laserpitium.  The  plant  is  called  Angoozeh  by  the  Arabs.  The 
root  of  Silphion  is  described  by  Arrian  as  affording  food  to  herds  of 
cattle  on  Paropamisus. 

Assafcetida  is  produced  in  the  dry  southern  provinces  of  Persia,  as 
in  the  mountains  of  Fnrs  and  of  Beloochistan,  but  chiefly  in  Khorassan 
and  Afghanistan  ; likewise  to  the  north  of  the  Hindoo  Khoosh  range 
of  mountains,  where  it  was  found  by  Burnes  and  also  by  Wood’s 
expedition  to  the  Oxus.  (c.)  Dr.  Falconer  found  it  in  Astore, 
introduced  the  plant  into  the  Saharunpore  Botanic  Garden,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  author’s  “ Product.  Resources  of  India,”  p.  223,  and  has 
obtained  from  it  a small  quantity  of  Assafcetida.  He  also  sent  home 
numerous  seeds,  which  were  distributed  from  the  India  House  to  se- 
veral gardens  ; but  the  author  lias  not  heard  whether  any  plants  have 
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been  produced  from  them.  But  he  has  no  doubt  that  some  of  those 
which  the  author  is  informed  by  his  friend  Dr.  Christison  are  still  in 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  were  produced  from  these  seeds,  and 
not  from  those  sent  by  Sir  John  M‘Neill.  The  Assafoetida  is  con- 
veyed on  camels  into  India  across  both  the  Punjab  and  Bhawulpore, 
and  is  sold  in  large  quantities  at  the  Hurdwar  Fair.  It  is  also  con- 
veyed down  the  Indus  and  by  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay. 

Two  or  three  kinds  of  Fruit  called  Seeds  are  met  with,  which  are 
said  to  be  those  of  the  Assafoetida  plant ; but  there  is  no  proof  that 
more  than  one  plant  yields  Assafoetida.  Dr.  Falconer,  an  excellent 
botanist,  after  examining  the  original  specimens,  considers  the  plant 
he  saw  in  Astore  to  be  the  same  as  that  figured  by  Ktempfer  ; and 
Dr.  G.  Grant,  who  saw  the  plant  at  Syghan,  says,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Christison,  that  its  roots,  leaves,  and  flowering  stem  correspond  on 
the  whole  with  Kmmpfer’s  description,  except  that  the  root  is  deeply 
divided,  like  the  outspread  hand.  The  E.  P.  assign  Ferula  perska 
as  probably  yielding  some  Assafoetida.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its 
seed  has  been  sent  from  the  north-west  of  Persia  as  those  of  the  Assa- 
foetida plant ; but  there  is  no  proof,  nor  indeed  is  it  probable,  that  it 
yields  any  of  the  Assafoetida  of  commerce.  The  gum-resins  of  these 
Umbelliferae  are  too  similar  to  each  other,  for  any  but  experienced 
pharmacologists  to  determine  between  inferior  Assafoetida  and  varieties 
of  Sagapenum  or  other  Gum-resins. 

As  Dr.  Falconer,  the  author's  friend  and  successor  as  Superinten- 
dent of  the  East  India  Company’s  Botanic  Garden  at  Saharunpore, 
has  had  excellent  opportunities  for  examining  the  Assafoetida  plant, 
both  in  its  native  sites  and  as  cultivated  by  himself,  he  has  favoured 
the  author  with  the  following  full  account  of  this  important  plant, 
which  he  conceives  belongs  to  a genus  allied  to  but  distinct  from 
Ferula. 


Narthex  (Falc.  MSS.) 

Calycie  margo  obsolctus.  Pet  ala  ? Stylopodium  plicato-urceolatum.  Stvli 

nlifonnes  demum  reflexi.  Fructus  a dorso  plano-comproasus  margine  dilatato 
cinclus.  Muricarpia  jugis  primariis  5 : 3 intennediis  Miformibus,  2 latcralibus 
obsoletionbus,  margin!  contiguis  immersis.  Vittee  in  valleonlis  dorsalibus  ple- 
rumquc  solitarim  (valleculis  lateralibus  nunc  sesqui-  vel  bi-vittatis)  commis- 
surales  4—0  varia  lmequales,  exterioribus  aaspe  rcticulatim  interruptis.  Semm 
complanatum.  Carpophorum  bipartitum.  Umbellai  pedunculate  composite. 
fnvollKrum  utrumque  nullum. -Genus  inter  Peucedanoas,  calycis  margine 
edentato,  fruetua  vittis  inagnis,  cominiaauralibusquo  inroqualibua  et  involucro 
utroquo  nullo  diatinctum ; Narthex  nuncupatum,  a vocabulo  apud  Dios- 

condem  Ferule  attributo.  * 

r ut  Caulc  terotl  simplicl,  petiolia  dilatatis  aphyllis  inatructo, 

follia  radical  bus  faaciculatli.  petiolia  trlaectia,  aegmentia  bipinnatiaectis,  laciniU 
lineari-lingulatia  obtuai.s,  inequi-lateralibus  integria  vel  varie  sinuatis  docurren- 
t bua.— Aaa  feetida  Dlagunenaia,  Krompf.  Amcenit.  Exot  p.  535.  Ferula  Aaafce- 
tida,  Linn.  Mater.  Med.  p.  79.  De  Cand.  Prod.  iv.  173.  Lindl.  Flor.  Med. 
p.  4 o.  Fig.  69,  70,  et  71. 
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Habit,  in  apricis  inter  saxa  in  valle  “Astorc”  vel  “Hussorah”  dicta  prope 
Indum,  ultra  Caahmeer:  indigenis  Daradris  “Sip”  vel  “Sup.”  Legi  fructige- 
rum  prope  Boosthon  21°  die  Septembris,  1838. 

Descrip.  A tall  perennial  plant,  5 to  8 feet  high.  Root  fusiform,  simple,  or 
divided,  a foot  or  upwards  in  length,  about  3 inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  with 
a dark  greyish  transversely  corrugated  surface  : the  summit  invested  above  the 
soil  with  dark  hair-like  fibrous  tegmenta,  the  persistent  exuvuo  of  former  years: 
cortical  layer  thick  and  tough,  white  or  ash-culoured  in  the  section,  readily  se- 
parable from  the  central  core,  and,  like  the  latter,  abounding  in  a white,  milky, 
opaque,  excessively  foetid,  alliaceous  juice.  Leaves  collected  into  a fascicle  above 
the  root,  numerous,  large,  and  spreading,  about  18  inches  in  length  in  the  adult 
plant,  of  a light  green  colour  above,  paler  underneath,  and  of  a dry  leathery 
texture  : the  petioles  terete  amplexicaul,  and  channeled  at  the  base,  trifurcated 
a little  above  it,  the  divisions  united  at  an  angle  with  each  other,  like  the  legs 
of  a tripod,  and  bipinnately  sected  : the  leaf-segments  linear-ligulated,  more  or 
less  obtuse,  entire  or  sinuately  lobed,  variable  in  their  otl'set,  being  either  alter- 
nate or  opposite,  for  the  most  part  unequal-sided,  and  decurrent  along  the  divi- 
sions of  the  petiole,  forming  a narrow  winged  channel  upon  the  latter.  Midrib 
prominent  on  the  under  side,  veins  slender  and  anastomosing  by  numerous  reti- 
culations. The  leaves  observed  in  a young  growing  plant  (Fig.  69)  were  about 
9 inches  in  length,  the  leaf  segments  being  from  2 to  4 inches  long  by  4 to  6 lines 
in  width.  Stem  erect,  terete,  simple,  striated,  about  2 inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  solid  throughout,  the  spongy  medulla  being  traversed  by  scattered  tough 
fibrous  bundles  of  vessels,  invested  with  alternate,  vaginating,  dilated,  aphyllous 
petioles,  and  terminating  in  a luxuriant  head  of  compound  umbels.  General  as 
wrell  as  partial  involucre  entirely  wanting.  Umbels  10  to  20  rayed,  emitted  from 
the  dilated  spherical  head  of  a common  peduncle,  the  rays  2—4  inches  in  length. 
Partial  umbels  wTith  very  short  rays  aggregated  into  round  capitula  varying  from 


69.  Nahtiiex  Afsap(Etii)a.  Falc.  Plant  grown  in  H.  E.  India  Company’s 
Botanic  Garden  at  Saharunporo. 
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10  to  20  rays  in  the  fertile,  and  from  25  to  30  in  the  barren  umbellulro.  Flowers 
small ; ban-en  generally  mixed  up  with  the  fertile  flowers  (?).  Border  of  thq 
Calyx  obsoleto,  being  reduced  to  very  minute  denticular  points.  (Petals  in  the 
barren  flowers  small  oblique,  unequal-sided,  acute,  without  an  elongated  acu- 
men?). Stylopodia  urceolato  and  plicated,  with  a sinuous  margin.  Styles  fili- 
form, reflected  in  the  ripe  fruit,  rather  short  and  slender,  attached  by  a broad 
base.  Fruit  from  7 to  15,  ripening  on  the  partial  umbels,  supported  on  short 
stalks.  Mericarps  varying  from  broad  elliptical  to  elliptical  obovate,  5 — 6 lines 
long  by  3 to  4 lines  broad,  flat,  thin  foliaceous,  but  somewhat  convex  in  the 
middle,  with  a dilated  border,  generally  unequal-sided,  of  a dark  reddish-brown 
towards  the  centre,  lighter  towards  the  margin,  perfectly  smooth,  with  some- 
what of  a glossy  surface.  Dorsal  primary  ridges  5 : the  3 middle  ridges  filiform, 
slightly  crested  towards  their  confluence  at  the  apex : the  lateral  ridges  more 
obsolete,  situated  close  to  the  margin,  immersed  in  the  substance  of  the  border, 
but  distinctly  seen  on  the  surface  of  commissure,  and  confluent  with  the  middle 
nerve  of  the  latter.  The  dilated  border  as  wide  as  the  space  occupied  by  the  3 
middle  ridges.  VitUe  in  the  dorsal  furrows  large  and  broad,  occupying  the  en- 
tire width  of  the  vallecula),  stretching  from  base  to  apex,  usually  solitary,  but 
sometimes  double  in  one  or  other  of  the  middle  furrows,  and  generally  double  or 
dichotomous,  with  a small  branch  in  the  broadest  side  of  the  margin,  turgid 
with  a foetid  juice  : vitta)  of  the  commissure  varying  from  4 to  6,  very  unequal 
and  variable : one  very  slender  vitta,  which  is  frequently  dichotomous  in  two 
fine  threads  confluent  at  the  apex,  being  placed  close  on  either  side  of  the  mid- 
dle nerve ; another  of  the  size  of  the  dorsal  vitUe,  situated  more  outwards,  and 

Fig.  70. 


70.  9.  Ovary.  Style  and  Stylopodium  enlarged.  10.  Partial  Umbel  with  fer- 
tile flowers.  11.  Umbel  of  barren  flowers.  12.  Partial  Umbel  in  fruit  with 
persistent  Carpophores. 
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a third  at  the  inner  side  of  the  dilated  border,  over  the  edge  of  the  seed,  more 
slender,  but  frequently  subdivided  and  interrupted  so  as  to  cover  the  border 
with  a beautiful  network  of  anastomosing  ramifications.  Seed  flattened,  with 
plain  albumen.  Carpophores  bipartite,  persistent,  twico  the  length  of  the  pedi- 
cells.  Flowers  white  ? 

“The  plant  above  described  I believe  to  be  the  true  “Asafcetida  dis- 
gunensis,”  or  “ Iiingiseh1'  of  Kaempfer.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  met  with  by  any  other  botanist  since  it  was  examined  in  situ  by 
that  excellent  and  careful  observer  a century  and  a half  ago. 

I have  compared  my  materials  with  Kaempfer's  description  and  figures 
(Amoen.  Exot.  p.  537),  and  with  his  original  specimens  contained  in  the  Bank- 
sian  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and  found  ♦hem,  so  far  as  a comparison 
could  be  instituted,  to  agree  in  every  essential  respect.  The  leaves  “ instar 
Poeonias  ramosa”  as  represented  in  his  figures,  have  the  segments  more  obtuse 
and  sinuated,  and  more  alternate  in  their  offset  than  they  are  represented  in  ray 
drawing ; but  he  describes  them  as  being  very  variable  in  form,  and  some  of  the 
numerous  leaf-specimens  in  his  herbarium  correspond  with  the  figure  which  I 
have  given.  Kjempfer  mentions  the  umbellulaj  as  having  only  5 or  G rays, 
whereas  1 found  them  as  numerous  as  25  or  30  in  the  sterile  capitula,  and  from 
10  to  20  in  the  fertile  ones.  But  ho  states  that  ho  never  saw  the  plant  in  flower, 
and  his  description  was  probably  drawn  from  the  ripe  state,  in  which  the  par- 
tial umbels  occasionally  present  no  more  than  7 fruit-bearing  stalks.  There 
are  two  mericarps  in  his  herbarium,  of  one  of  which  I havo  given  a representa- 
tion (fig.  71.  5)  agreeing  exactly  in  form  and  in  the  development  of  the  dorsal  juga 
with  those  met  with  by  me  in  the  Astore  plant : but  Kiempfer’s  specimens  are 
Fig.  71. 


71.  i — 4.  Mericarps  of  the  natural  size,  (a.)  Dorsum.  (&.)  Commissure. 
5.  Mericarps  in  IOempfer’s  Herbarium,  dorsal  aspect.  G.  Transverse  section  of 
Mericarp  enlarged.  7.  Seed,  natural  size.  8.  Two  Petals  of  a barren  flower 
enlarged. 
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glued  down  on  paper,  and  they  seem  to  have  undergone  some  decay  or  altera- 
tion by  which  the  vitUe  have  boon  emptied,  so  that  their  number  and  size  can- 
not be  distinctly  made  out.  Hut  they  appear  to  be  solitary  in  the  dorsal  valle- 
cula*, and  there  is  no  indication  of  the  numerous  strife  represented  in  the  figures 
of  the  fruit  given  in  the  Amcenitates,  which  may  have  confirmed  authors  in  the 
belief  that  Ktempfer’s  Assafcetida  plant  belonged  to  a species  of  Ferula.  Those 
meriearps  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  exhibit  nothing  of  the  “quadatenus  pilo- 
sum  sive  asperum,"  described  in  tho  Amcenitates,  p.  538.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his 
Flora  Medica,  p.  45,  after  an  abridgment  of  Ktempfer’s  description,  states,  (it  is 
not  mentioned  upon  what  evidence,)  the  vittffl  of  the  back  to  be  “about  20  or  22, 
interrupted,  anastomosing,  and  turgid  with  Assafcetida : of  the  commissure  10.” 
This  account  will  apply  to  tho  fruit  of  a species  of  Ferula,  but  is  entirely  at  va- 
riance with  the  characters  presented  by  the  fruits  of  tho  plants  observed  by 
Kamipfer  in  Persia,  and  by  myself  in  A store. 

Ktempfer  in  his  description  says  : “Folia  sero  autumno  ex  vertice  progermi- 
nant,  sex  septem,  et  pro  radicis  magnitudine  plura  vel  pauciora  : quie  per  bru- 
mam  luxuriose  vigent  adultoque  vere  exarescunt.”  From  the  information 
which  I gathered  on  the  spot,  confirmed  by  subsequent  observation  upon  the 
growing  plants  introduced  into  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Saharunpore,  the  leaves 
of  the  Astore  Assafcetida  plant  make  their  appearance  in  spring,  and  not  in 
autumn,  surviving  through  the  winter,  as  stated  by  Ka*mpfer,  respecting  the 
Persian  fonn.  With  these  slight  discrepancies,  his  description  might  serve  for 
the  Astore  plant. 

Narthex , both  in  the  characters  of  the  flowers  and  fruit,  .and  in  its 
44  Paeony-leaved”  habit,  differs  widely  from  any  known  species  of  Fe- 
rula, and  appears  to  constitute  a distinct  and  well-marked  genus. 

In  the  Dardoh  or  Dangree  language  (the  Dardohs  being  the  Daradi 
of  Arrian)  the  plant  is  called  44  Sip”  or  44  Sup.v  The  young  shoots  of 
the  stem  in  spring  are  prized  as  an  excellent  and  delicate  vegetable. 

The  species  would  appear  to  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the 
provinces  of  Ivhorassan  and  Laar  in  Persia,  and  thence  to  extend  on 
the  one  hand  into  the  plains  of  Toorkestan  on  the  Oxus  north  of  the 
Hindoo  Khoosh  mountains,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  met  with  by 
Sir  Alex.  Burnes,*  and  on  the  other  to  stretch  across  from  Beloochis- 
tan,  through  Candahar  and  other  provinces  of  Affghanistan  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  where  it  stops  in  Astore,  and 
does  not  occur  in  great  abundance.  The  whole  of  this  region,  which 
constitutes  the  head-quarters  of  the  gum-bearing  Umbelliferre,  pos- 
sesses the  common  character  of  an  excessively  dry  climate,  indicated 
in  Berghaus’s  hygrometric  map  in  Johnson’s  Physical  Atlas  by  a belt 
of  white. 

Besides  the  gum-resin,  the  fruit  of  Nartlicx  Assafcetida  is  imported 
into  India  from  Persia  and  Affghanistan,  under  the  name  of 44  Anjoo- 
dan,”  being  extensively  employed  by  the  native  physicians  in  India  : 
4*Anjoodan”  being  the  epithet  applied  to  the  seed  of  the  44  Hcengseh,” 
or  Hulteet,  by  Avicenna,  also  quoted  by  Kamipfer,  and  used  by 
the  Indo-Persian  and  Arabic  writers  generally  in  describing  the  Assa- 
fletida  plant.  Another  Umbelliferous  fruit  is  also  imported  with  it, 
and  sold  under  the  name  of  44  Dooqoo”  (a  word  evidently  connected 

* Burnes  mentions  the  plant  as  an  annual,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
annual  decay  of  the  stems.  He  states  that  sheep  browse  on  the  young  shoots. 
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with  the  iauxo;  of  the  Greeks),  being  recommended  as  an  excellent 
substitute  for  “ Anjoodan,”  which  it  closely  resembles  in  its  general 
appearance.  This  I found  to  he  the  fruit  of  a species  of  true  Ferula  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  two  Assafatida-like  fruits  mentioned  by  Dr.  Royle  as 
occurring  in  the  bazaars  of  northern  India.  The  species  of  Ferula 
yielding  this  fruit  may  furnish  some  one  of  the  obscurely-known  gum- 
resins  resembling  Assafoetida  produced  in  Persia. 

I have  examined  another  kind  of  Umbelliferous  fruit  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Dr.  Royle,  labelled  as  “ the  seed  of  the  wild  Assafoetida  plant 
collected  and  brought  to  England  by  Sir  J.  Macneill  from  Persia,” 
which  differs  widely  from  the  fruit  both  of  Narthex  and  of  Ferula, 
and  belongs  to  another  tribe  of  the  order.”  H.  F. 

Assafoetida  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  or  taking  successive 
slices  off  the  top  of  the  root,  and  then  collecting  the  produce,  which  is 
then  united  in  masses,  and  in  this  state  is  usually  met  with  in  com- 
merce. It  is  at  first  rather  soft,  but  becomes  hard,  of  a yellowish  or 
reddish-brown  colour.  When  broken,  an  irregular,  whitish,  some- 
what shining  surface  is  displayed,  which  soon  becomes  red.  The  mass 
is  composed  of  various-shaped  pieces,  some  like  tears  pressed  together, 
and  in  some  parts  agglutinated  together  by  darker-coloured  gum-resin. 
Some  parts  are  cellular.  By  thus  becoming  red  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  its  intolerable  alliaceous  odour,  Assafatida  may  be  readily 
distinguished.  The  taste  is  garlicky,  bitter,  and  acrid.  It  is  best 
preserved  covered  by  bladder.  It  is  powdered  with  difficulty,  even 
when  become  hard  ; softens  by  heat,  and  burns  with  a clear  flame. 
Assafatida  is  composed  of  Resin  65  parts,  Volatile  Oil  3'6,  Gum  19’44, 
Bassorin  1 P66,  Salts  0'30.  ( Pelletier .)  Brandes  obtained  less  Resin, 
Volatile  Oil  4-6,  and  KP5  of  various  salts  and  impurities.  The  Oil  is 
at  first  colourless,  but  becomes  yellowish-brown,  has  an  exceedingly 
offensive  odour,  a bitter  and  acrid  taste,  and  contains  some  Sulphur. 
Water  will  dissolve  the  Gum,  and  form  an  emulsion  with  the  other 
ingredients.  Alcohol  or  Rectified  Spirit  is  a good  solvent,  but  an 
emulsion  is  formed  when  the  solution  is  added  to  water.  Ether  dis- 
solves the  Oil  and  all  the  Resin,  except  about  2 per  cent,  of  a peculiar 
kind.  Ammonia  also  takes  up  the  active  ingredients. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Antispasmodic  ; thought  to  be  Emmena- 
gogue  and  Anthelmintic.  Much  used  as  a condiment  in  the  East. 
Useful  in  Spasmodic  and  Convulsive  diseases,  as  Hysteria  and  Chorea, 
also  in  Hooping  Cough,  Flatulent  Colic,  and  in  Chronic  Cough. 

D.  grs.  v — :J  j.  in  pill  or  in  some  of  its  compounds  every  3 or  4 
hours.  The  Emulsion  acts  quickly  and  may  be  formed  readily  by  add- 
ing the  Tincture  to  Aqua  Pulegii. 

Mistura  Assaf<etid/b,  L.  D.  Assafatida  Mixture  or  Emulsion. 

Prep.  Rub  up  till  well  mixed  Aaafniida  y,y.  (5j.  D.)  Aq.  Oj.  L.  ( Aq.  Pulegii 
gradually  added,  by  ineasuro  jviij.  Make  an  emulsion,  D.) 
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Action.  Uses.  Antispasmodic.  Sometimes  prescribed  in  Hysteria 
in  doses  of  5iv.  to  fjift.  Useful  in  the  treatment  of  feigned  diseases. 

Enema  Fojtidum,  E.  D.  Fcetid  or  Assafcetida  Enema. 

Prep.  Take  Cathartic  Enema  and  add  to  it  Tinct.  Assafcetida  fjij. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant.  Used  in  Flatulent  Colic  and  Ascarides. 
Tinctura  Assafcetida,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Assafcetida. 

Prep.  Take  Assafcetida  (in  small  fragments,  E.)  3v.  (3W.  rub  it  up  in  Aq. 
^viij.  by  weight,  D.)  Macerate  for  14  days  (7,  E.)  in  Rectified  Spirit  OiJ.  (ttiij. 
by  weight,  D.)  Strain.  (Not  easily  made  by  percolation,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Antispasmodic.  Prescribed  in  Hysterical  cases,  &c. 
as  Spir.  Ammonite  foetidus  (p.  61),  in  doses  of  f3j. — f5ij. 

Emplastrum  Assafcetida,  E.  Assafcetida  Plaster. 

Prep.  Melt  together  Assafatida  Jij.  Galbanuni  3j.  Strain  them.  Add  melted 
Litharge  Plaster  3ij.  and  Pas'  Wax  3j.  Mix  thoroughly. 

Action . Uses.  Useful  externally  in  the  foregoing  class  of  cases. 

Off.  Prep.  Spir.  Ammoniac  Foetidus,  L.  E.  D.  Pilulae  Galbani 
Comp.  L.  ( Pit.  Assafaitid&i  E.)  Pil.  Aloes  et  Assafcetida;. 

Ammoniacum,  L.  E.  D.  Gummi-Resina,  L.  D.  Gummy-resinous 

Exudation  of  Dorema  Ammoniacum,  Don.  L.  E.  of  Heracleum 

Gummiferum,  Willd.  D.  Ammoniacmn.  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Ammoniacum  is  described  by  Dioscorides,  3.  c.  00  (or  90)  as  the 
produce  of  a plant  called  Agasyllis , Metopium  of  Pliny,  which  grows  in 
Cyrenaic  Africa  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whence  it  derives 
its  name.  Mr.  Don  supposed  this  to  be  a corruption  of  Armoniacum  : 
it  is  so  written  in  some  old  books.  Jackson  in  his  account  of  Morocco 
states  that  the  Ammoniacum  plant,  which  he  calls  P'eshook , grows  in 
Morocco,  near  Al-Araish.  The  Hon.  Fox  Strangways  favoured  Dr. 
Lindley  as  well  as  the  author  with  the  fruit  of  a Ferula  which  was 
marked  as  that  of  Fusogh , or  Gum  Ammoniac,  obtained  by  him 
from  langier.  Some  ot  these  were  sent  to  Dr.  Falconer,  by  whom 
they  were  grown  in  the  Saharunpore  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  plant 
found  to  be  identical  with  Ferula  Tingitana.  Dr.  Lindley  had 
previously  determined  the  fruit  to  be  that  of  the  same  plant.  In 
his  Horn  Medica  he  refers  the  Feshook  of  Jackson,  t.  7.  to  F.  orien- 
talis,  with  a query.  But  the  Ammoniacum  of  commerce  of  the  present 
day  is  a product  of  Persia,  and  obtained  from  Bombay,  having  been 
previously  imported  there  from  the  Persian  Gulpli,  whence  probably  a 
portion  is  also  carried  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  thus  reaches  Europe  by  the 
Levant.  Capt.  Hart  (Trans.  Med.  Soc.  of  Calcutta,  i.  p.  369)  found 
the  plant  in  the  plains  between  Yezed-khast  and  Kumisha,  on  the 
road  from  Shiraz  to  Ispahan,  or  on  the  border  of  the  provinces  of  Ears 
and  ot  Irak  Ajcmi.  Lt.-Col.  Johnston  saw  the  plants  growing  at 
Mayer  and  Yezde-Khast,  and  collected  specimens  of  the  plant  with 
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its  fruit  and  gum.  Lt.-Col.  Wright  obtained  specimens  at  the  same 
place,  which  he  gave  to  the  Linnean  Society,  and  which  Mr.  Don  de- 
scribed. M.  Fontanier  (Merat  and  De  Lens,  i.  p.  25)  also  obtained  it 
at  Yezd-Cast  in  Faristan,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  place.  Major 
Willock  informs  the  author  that  the  ooshak  plant  is  only  to  be  met  with 
in  the  province  of  Irak,  in  dry  gravelly  plains,  where  it  is  exposed  to 
an  ardent  sun.  Sir  John  M‘Neil  found  it  on  the  low  hills  near  Herat, 
and  Dr.  Grant  at  Syghan  to  the  north  of  Bamean,  where  the  same  dry 
climate  prevails.  In  the  same  kind  of  country,  but  more  to  the  east- 
ward, many  other  Umbelliferae  were  found  by  Dr.  Falconer,  together 
with  Narthex  Assafcstida  and  Prangos  pabu/aria.  M.  Fontanier  says 
Gum  Ammoniac  exudes  naturally  at  the  axils  of  the  umbel  and  upon 
the  tumid  apices  of  the  peduncles.  Willdenow  concluded  erroneously 
that  Ammoniac  was  produced  by  Hcraclcum  gummiferum. 

Root  large,  perennial.  Stems  7 to  9 feet  high,  about  4 inches  in  circumfer- 
ence at  the  base,  clothed  with  glandular  down  (Don),  smooth  ( Fontanier ),  glau- 
cous, with  the  habit  of  Opopanax  Chironium.  Leaves  large,  petiolate,  some- 
what bipinnate,  two  feet  long ; pinna?  usually  3 pairs,  each  pair  rather  remote  : 
lower  leaflets  distinct;  superior  ones  confluent,  deeply  pinnatifid;  segments 
oblong,  mucronate,  quite  entire,  or  rarely  a little  lobed,  coriaceous,  veined  be- 
neath, 1 — 5 inches  long,  and  $ to  2 inches  broad.  Petiole  ribbed,  pubescent, 
much  dilated,  and  sheathing  at  the  base.  Umbels  proliferous,  racemose,  partial 
umbels  globose,  on  short  peduncles,  usually  disposed  in  a spicate  manner.  Nei- 
ther general  nor  partial  involucre.  Peduncles  terete,  woolly.  Flowers  sessile, 
immersed  in  wool.  ( Lindley .)  Margin  of  calyx  5-toothed,  teeth  acute  membra- 
nous.  Petals  white,  ovate,  with  an  indexed  point.  Disk  large,  fleshy,  cup- 
shaped, with  a plicate,  rather  lobulatc  margin.  Stamens  and  styles  yellow,  the 
latter  complanate,  recurved  at  the  apex.  Stigmas  truncate.  Ovary  densely 
woolly.  Fruit  elliptic,  compressed  from  the  back,  surrounded  by  a broad  flat 
edging.  Mericarps  with  3 distinct  filiform  ridges  near  the  middle,  and  alternat- 
ing with  them  4 obtuse  secondary  ridges  (two  of  the  primary  ridges  confluent 
with  the  margins).  Vlttre  1 to  each  secondary  ridge,  1 to  each  primary  marginal 
ridge,  and  4 to  the  commissure,  of  which  2 (the  exterior  ones)  are  very  small. — 
Don  and  Lindley .* 

As  the  plant  abounds  in  juice,  this  readily  exudes  on  the  slightest 
puncture  : M.  Fontanier  says,  spontaneously.  Capt.  Hart  states  that 
when  the  plants  have  attained  perfection,  or  about  the  middle  of  June, 
innumerable  beetles  pierce  it  in  all  directions.  The  juice  soon  becomes 
dry',  and  is  picked  off.  The  finest  pieces  being  kept  separate,  form  the 
Ammoniacum  in  tears  of  commerce,  which  vary  in  size,  are  yellowish 
externally,  and  of  a white,  opaline,  or  waxy  appearance  when  fractured. 

* The  lnte  energetic  traveller,  Aucher-Eloy  visited  tho  same  localities,  one  of 
them  Yezdikhast,  and  obtained  fragments  of  a plant  which  has  been  named 
Di&eme&tum  ffummiferum  by  Jaubert  and  Spach,  in  Illustr.  PI.  Orient.,  who 
state  that  it  is  allied  to  Siler  and  to  Agasyllis,  and  is  hence  placed  in  the  tribe 
Silmdecc.  v.  Walper’s  Rcpert.  ii.  p.  939.  It  appears  to  tho  author  to  be  only 
the  above  Dorema  Ammoniacum  described  from  imperfect  specimens.  Plant 
of  considerable  height,  finely  hairy  when  young,  but  becomes  smooth  with  age. 
The  inferior  leaves  are  very  large,  doubly  compound.  Partial  umbels  sossile  or 
pedunculated  on  a leafless  panicle,  with  t he  gum-resin  collected  especially  in  the 
axils  of  the  partial  umbels.  Petals  white.  Disk  cup-shaped,  crenate,  plicate. 
Fruit  oval,  compressed  dorsal ly  with  narrow  wings.  Mericarps  6 or  9 ribbed, 
ridges  and  vittie  delicate  and  flue. 
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These,  when  pressed  together,  form  lump  or  Amygdaloidal  Ammonia- 
cum,  in  which  the  tears  appear  agglutinated  together  by  a softer  mate- 
rial, often  mixed  with  some  of  a darker  colour.  In  the  inferior  kinds 
the  tears  are  less  abundant,  and  impurities,  as  sand,  fruit  of  the  plant, 
&c.,  are  intermixed. 

Ammoniac  is  rather  hard,  but  readily  softens  by  heat,  has  a powerful 
and  peculiar  smell,  and  the  taste  bitter  and  acrid.  Sp.  Gr.  T207.  It 
consists,  according  to  Bucholz,  of  22’4  parts  of  Gum,  72  of  Resin, 
1'6  of  Bassorin  (Gluten.5),  and  4 of  Volatile  Oil.  But  much  less  Oil 
has  been  obtained  by  other  chemists,  and  by  some  none  at  all.  Am- 
moniac forms  an  emulsion  with  water.  Alcohol  dissolves  its  Resin  and 
Oil,  but  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  water. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Expectorant.  Antispasmodic  chiefly  in 
chronic  Catarrhs. 

D.  gr.  v. — gr.  xx.  U snally  taken  with  Squill  or  in  Emulsion. 

Mist  UR  A Ammoniaci,  L.  D.  Ammoniac  Mixture  or  Emulsion. 

Prep.  Rub  up  Ammoniacum  Jv.  (jj.  D.)  with  Arj.  Oj.  (Aqua  Pulegii  by  mea- 
sure 5 v i ij . D.)  add  gradually  till  thoroughly  mixed  (milky.  Strain  through 
linen,  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  Water  dissolves  the  Gum,  and  thus  suspends  the 
Resin  of  the  Ammoniac;  when  an  Emulsion  is  formed.  The  addition 
of  a little  Vinegar  assists  in  making  it  smoother.  Stimulant  Expecto- 
rant in  chronic  Catarrhs,  &c.,  in  doses  of  f3iv.  to  fjift. 

Empi.astrum  Ammoniaci,  L.  E.  D.  Ammoniac  Plaster. 

Prep.  Mix  Ammoniacum  yv.  with  distilled  Vinegar  fjviij.  (ix.  E.  Vinegar  of 
Srpj.ilU,  !1>6.  D.)  Evaporate  with  a gentle  heat  (over  the  vapour-bath,  E.),  stir- 
ring assiduously. 

Action.  Uses.  The  Vinegar  does  not  dissolve  but  softens  the  Gum- 
resin,  which  may  then  be  applied  as  a poultice,  and  forms  an  adhesive 
stimulant  and  resolvent  plaster ; often  of  use  when  applied  to  indolent 
swellings. 

Of  Prep.  PiluUc  Scillm  Comp.  L.  E.  D.  Emplastrum  Ammoniaci 
enm  Hydrargyro,  L.  E.  D.  (v.  p.  1B6.)  Emp.  Saponis. 

Galbanum,  L.  E.  D.  Gummi  Resina,  L.  D.  Concrete  ( lummy, 

resinous  Exudation  of  an  imperfectly  ascertained  plant,  E.  Gal- 
banum. 

Galbanum  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  substance  as  the  CJielb&nah 
of  Scripture  (v.  Cycl.  of  Biblical  Lit.),  as  this  word  is  very  similar  to 
the  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  known  to  Hippocrates,  and  is 

described  by  Dioscorides,  who  gives  //.iruenov  as  an  additional  name. 
Theophrastus  had  long  previously  stated  that  it  was  the  produce  of  a 
Pa nax,  Dioscorides  of  a Ferula  of  Syria.  But  this  word  had  a wide 
geographical  signification  in  anicent  times.  Arabic  and  Persian  au- 
thors seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  plant,  as  they  give 
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launch  and  nafeel  as  its  names,  and  harzud  as  that  of  the  gum-resin. 
D’Herbelot  states  that  this  is  the  same  as  the  pirzed  of  the  Persians, 
who  call  the  plant  yielding  it  giarkhust.  But  whatever  the  plant  may 
be,  it  is  unknown  to  botanists.  Lobel  attempted  to  ascertain  it  by 
sowing  some  of  the  seeds  which  he  found  attached  to  Galbanum,  and 
obtained  Ferula  Ferulago,  a native  of  North  Africa  and  of  Asia  Minor, 
but  which  is  not  known  to  yield  Galbanum;  while  Bubon yalbaniferum, 
which  is  sometimes  adduced,  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  late  Professor  Don  having  found  some  seeds  sticking  to  Galbanum, 
named  the  plant  yielding  them,  though  yet  unknown,  Galbanum  offi- 
cinale, belonging  to  the  tribe  Silerincc,  which  is  admitted  in  the  L.  P. 
But  these  fruits  may,  or  not,  be  those  of  tne  Galbanum  plant.  Dr. 
Lindley  has  in  consequence  suggested  another  plant,  of  which  he  re- 
ceived the  fruits  from  Sir  John  Macneil.  This  grows  at  Durrood, 
near  Nishapore,  in  IChorassan,  and  yields  a gum-resin  of  which  a spe- 
cimen seen  by  Dr.  Pereira  did  not  correspond  with  any  known  gum- 
resin.  The  author  has  several  such  in  his  collection.  Dr.  Lindley 
has  named  the  plant  which  is  admitted  into  the  E.  P.  Opoidia  galba- 
nifera,  tribe  Smyrnem.  But  there  is  equal  uncertainty  about  all. 

Galbanum  is  imported  from  India  and  the  Levant,  having  probably 
been  brought  down  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  usually  met  with  in 
masses  of  a brownish-yellow  colour,  more  or  less  translucent  and 
shining,  sometimes  in  small  tears,  which  are  of  a paler  or  even  yel- 
lowish colour.  In  the  former  kind,  the  tears  are  of  a reddish-yellow, 
often  agglutinated  together  by  a darker  coloured  substance,  often 
mixed  with  pieces  of  the  stalk,  fruits,  sand,  &c.  It  is  soft,  can  only 
be  powdered  in  cold  weather,  has  a bitter  and  even  acrid  taste,  with 
a peculiar  but  not  alliaceous  odour.  It  consists  of  Resin  G5'8,  Gum 
22'G,  Bassorin  LG,  Volatile  Oil  3 '3,  with  a trace  of  Malic  acid,  &c. 
Its  properties  depend  chiefly  upon  the  Oil,  which  may  be  separated, 
of  a yellowish  colour,  by  distilling  with  water.  Whc-n  Galbanum  is 
distilled  by  itself  at  a temperature  of  250°  F.  a bluish-coloured  Oil  is 
obtained.  Galbanum  forms  an  emulsion  with  water,  and  is  dissolved 
by  proof  Spirit. 

Action.  Uses.  Antispasmodic  ; less  powerful  than  Assafcetida  ; 
Expectorant. 

D.  gr.  x. — 9j.  in  substance,  or  made  into  an  emulsion. 

PiluljB  Galbani  Composite,  L.  D.  (Assafcetid/B,  E.)  Com- 
pound Galbanum  Pills. 

Prep.  Mix  well  and  beat  into  a pill  mass  Galbanum  jj.  (3  parts,  E.)  Myrrh 
(8  parts,  E.)  Sagapmum  aa  Jife.  L.  I).  Amjfatida  36.  (3  parts,  E.)  Syrup  q.  s.  L. 
D.  (Conserve  of  Red  Roses  q.  s.  or  4 parts,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Antispasmodic.  Emmenagogue  in  doses  of  gr.x. — 9j. 

Tinctuiia  Galbani,  D.  Tincture  of  Galbanum. 

Prep.  Digest  for  7 days  Galbanum  cut  very  small  jij.  in  Proof  Sjnrit  by  mea- 
sure Ibij.  Strain. 
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Action.  Uses.  Antispasmodic  adjunct  to  draughts  in  doses  of  f3j. 
— f3ij. 

Kmi’lastuum  Galbani,  L.  D-  Emp.  Gummosum,  E.  Galbanum 
Plaster. 

Prep.  Melt  Galbanum  Jviij.  (jfi.  E.  ttifi  D.)  Common  Turpentine  3X.  L. 
(Ammoniacum  36.  E.  Strain).  Melt  also  Resin  of  Spruce  Fir  powdered  yiy . L. 
(Yellow  Wax  36.  E.  Jiv.  I).)  and  Lead  Plaster  Ibiij.  (jiv.  E.  Ibij.  D.)  Add  the 
mixtures  and  mix  carefully  together. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  and  Discutient  application  to  indolent 
tumours,  &c. 

Pharm.  Prep.  Emp.  Assafoetidm. 


Tribe  Daucinea.  Fruit  dorsally  sub-compressed  or  round.  Carpels 
with  5 primary  ridges,  the  lateral  ones  on  the  inner  face  ; and  4 
secondary  ridges  forming  rows  of  prickles. 

Daucus  Carota,  Linn.  Fructus,  L.  (Semina),  D.  var.  sylvestris,  D. 
Radix  recens,  L.  Fresh  Root,  var.  sativa,  E.  Fruit  of  the  Wild 
and  Root  of  the  Cultivated  Carrot. 

The  Carrot  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  East,  where  it  is  called 
jiujur  and  gajur.  The  Arabs  give  istujlcen  as  its  Greek  name, — a cor- 
ruption, no  doubt,  of  the  rruifuXives  of  Dioscorides. 

Stems  2 to  3 feet  high,  hispid.  Leaves  triplnnate ; leaflets  of  the  upper  leaves 
linear,  lanceolate,  acute,  of  the  lower  leaves  broader;  leaflets  of  the  general  in- 
volucre pinnatifld,  with  linear  segments,  or  the  partial  one  linear,  entire,  or 
trifid.  Calyx  (fig  68,  c.)  5 toothed.  Petals  white,  except  in  a central  neutral 
flower,  which  is  red,  as  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  obcordate  (u. ),  with  an  in- 
flexed  lobe,  exterior  usually  radiant  and  bifid.  The  umbels  at  first  fiat,  become 
afterwards  hollow,  from  the  incurvature  of  the  pedicels.  Fruit  dorsally  (a.) 
compressed  Carpels  with  bristly  primary  (A.  d.)  ridges;  secondary  ridges 
winged,  the  wings  divided  often  to  the  base  into  a row  of  simple  prickles,  which 
are  equal  In  length  to  the  diameter  of  tho  fruit. — Common  on  roadsides  and  in 
pastures  throughout  Europe  and  the  Oriental  Region.— Fig.  08,  p.  408,  a section 
of  tho  flower  and  fruit  from  Adr.  Juss.  with  tho  several  references. — E.  B.  1174. 

The  not  of  the  cultivated  Carrot  is  too  well  known  from  its  fusiform 
shape,  yellow  colour,  sweetish  taste,  and  nutritious  nature,  to  require 
description.  It  is  officinal  on  account  of  its  succulent  nature  being 
favourable  for  making  poultices,  which  are  moderately  stimulant.  The 
seeds  are  larger  but  milder  in  consequence  of  being  cultivated. 

The  tcild  variety  has  fusiform  roots,  which  are  small,  yellowish,  and 
woody,  with  a bitter  and  acrid  taste,  but  with  the  peculiar  odour  of  the 
Carrot.  The  fruits,  commonly  called  seeds,  have  this  odour  in  a more 
marked  degree,  from  their  natural  mode  of  growth  being  best  suited  for 
the  development  of  the  peculiar  secretions  of  the  plant.  The  Volatile 
Oil,  which  is  secreted  especially  in  the  fruit,  is  diffused  in  less  quan- 
tity over  the  whole  plant,  and  even  in  the  cultivated  root.  These  fruits 
have  an  aromatic  odour,  warm  and  pungent  taste,  and  yield  by  distil- 
lation a Volatile  Oil. 
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Action.  Uses.  Fruits  Carminative  and  Diuretic  in  doses  of  Dj. 

— 3j- 

Cataplasma  Dauci,  D.  Carrot  Poultice. 

Prep.  Boil  the  root  of  Garden  Carrot  q.  s.  in  Aq.  till  soft,  and  then  make  into 
a poultice. — If  the  raw  Carrot  he  scraped  down,  and  applied  as  a poultice,  it 
will  produce  an  irritant  action. 

Tribe  Cumineet.  Fruit  compressed  laterally,  ridges  all  apterous. 

Cumin um.  Fructus  L.  Fruit,  E.  of  Cuminum  Cyminum,  Linn. 

Common  Cumin. 

Cumin  [kumoon  of  the  Arabs)  is  probably  a native  of  Asia,  and  was 
made  known  to  the  Greeks  from  Egypt.  It  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  East,  but  has  long  been  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe. 
England  is  chiefly  supplied  from  Sicily  and  Malta. 

Cumin  is  an  annual,  from  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  much-divided  leaves,  having 
the  segments  long  and  Botaceous.  The  umbels,  both  general  and  partial,  from 
3-  to  5- rayed,  with  involucres  of  2 — 4 simple  or  divided  leaves  Involuccls 
halved,  of  2 — 4 leaves,  finally  reflexed,  and  exceeding  in  length  the  pubescent 
fruit.  Flowers  white  or  piuk.  Calyx  with  5 lanceolate,  setaceous,  permanent 
teeth.  Petals  oblong,  emarginate,  with  an  indexed  point.  Fruit  contracted 
from  the  sides.  Mericarps  with  wingless  ribs,  the  5 primary  ones  minutely 
muricated ; 4 secondary*  ones  prickly.  Channels  oblong,  striated,  minutely 
aculeate  under  the  secondary  ridges,  with  1 vitta  in  each.  Seed  somewhat  con- 
cave in  front,  and  convex  on  the  back, — Esenb.  and  Eberm.  288. 

Cumin  seeds,  or  rather  fruits,  are  of  a light-brown  colour.  The 
odour  is  aromatic,  dependent  on  the  volatile  Oil  which  is  stored  up  in 
the  seed-coat.  Taste  warm,  bitterish,  and  aromatic,  but  not  so  agree- 
able as  anise.  The  albumen  is  insipid.  16  cwts.  of  the  fruits  yield 
about  44  lbs.  of  the  Oil,  which  has  a Sp.  Gr.  0*945,  pale  yellow  co- 
lour and  is  limpid,  of  a disagreeable  smell  and  acrid  taste. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Carminative.  Condiment  in  India. 
Seldom  used  in  medicine.  Dose  gr.  xv. — 3fs.  Formerly  much  em- 
ployed as  an  external  application  in  Emplastrum  and  Cataplasma 
Cumini,  and  by  Jews  in  the  process  of  circumcision. 

Tribe  SmymetB.  Fruit  turgid,  compressed  laterally.  Carpels  with 
primary  ridges  only. 

Conium  maculatum,  Linn.  Conii  Folia,  E.  E.  1).  Conii  Fructus,  L. 
Leaves  and  Fruit  of  Hemlock. 

There  is  little  doubt  of  this  being  the  *»««»  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
cicula*  of  the  Romans,  as  has  been  long  supposed,  and  as  has  been 
well  argued  by  Dr.  Pereira.  The  objection  that  it  is  not  so  clearly 
described  as  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  other  Umbellifone,  would 
apply  to  accounts  of  many  officinal  plants,  even  in  comparatively  mo- 
dem works.  It  is  the  shokran  of  the  Arabs,  who  give  chuniun  and 

• Tilts  must  not,  from  the  similarity  of  name,  be  confounded  with  Cicu/a 
maciUata.  Cicuta  virosa  occurs  in  Cashmere,  whore  it  is  called  Zchr-googxd,  or 
poison-turnip.  Persian,  Salep-c-Stiaitan , or  Devil's  Salop. 
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kunion  as  its  Greek  name,  and  give  bunj-roomce , or  Turkish  bunj,  as 
another  name.  The  name  bunj  is  applied  to  Henbane,  while  Datura 
is  bmj-dushtee . It  was  re-introduced  into  practice  by  Storck. 

Root  biennial,  fusiform,  whitish,  a littlo  fleshy.  Stems  8 to  5 feet  high, 
erect,  round,  smooth,  spotted  with  dull-coloured  purple  spots.  Leaves  large, 
shining,  of  a doep  green  colour,  tripinnate,  on  long  furrowed  petioles,  sheathing 
at  the  base.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  pinnatifid  with  the  lower  lobes  incised,  the 
others  toothed.  Umbels  numerous,  terminal,  composed  of  many  general  as  well 
as  partial  rays.  General  involucre  of  from  3 to  7 leaflets,  ovate,  cuspidate  with 
membranous  edges,  partial  involucre  of  3 leaflets  on  one  side  ovate  lanceolate, 
shorter  than  the  umbels.  Margin  (c)  of  calyx  obsolete.  Petals  5,  (cl)  white, 
obcordate  with  indexed  apices.  Stamens  (cl)  5.  Ovary  ovate,  2-celled.  Styles 
(c)  2,  spreading.  Fruit  (c)  ovate,  compressed  laterally.  Carpels  or  half  fruits 
with  5 prominent,  (r,  b)  equal  undulated,  primary  ridges,  of  which  the  lateral 
ones  are  marginal.  No  secondary  ridges.  The  channels  with  many  striie  but  no 
vittre. — Hedges  and  waste  places  throughout  Europe ; found  in  Greece  by 
Sibthorp,  in  Cashmere  by  Falconer.  FI.  in  June  and  July.  Fruit  ripe  in  Au- 
gust and  September.  Fig.  72. — Esenb.  and  Eberm.  282  ; St.  and  Ch.  13. 

Fig.  72. 
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This  plant  in  its  first  year  has  a long  slender  root  and  a few  radical 
leaves.  In  the  second  year  it  throws  up  its  characteristic  and  spotted 
stem,  on  all  parts  smooth,  hut  possessed  of  a strong  and  foetid  odour, 
compared  to  that  of  mice.  It  may  be  known  by  these  characters,  and 
by  its  unilateral  partial  involucres  and  wavy  cremated  ridges  of  the 
fruit.*  It  is  generaliy  stated  that  the  best  time  for  collecting  the  leaves 
is  when  the  plant  is  in  full  flower,  or  just  before  the  forming  of  the 
fruit,  as  in  other  cases.  This,  Dr.  Christison,  who  has  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  doubts,  as  he  has  found  that  its  poisonous  pro- 
perties are  considerable  in  November  and  March  of  its  first  year.  The 
fruit  is  more  active  than  the  leaves,  and  more  so  when  green  than 
when  ripe  and  dry.  The  leaves  especially  should  be  carefully  dried, 
in  a dark  airy  room,  at  a temperature  of  about  120°,  and  preserved  in 
well-closed,  dark,  and  dry  vessels.  They  should  retain  much  of  their 
natural  deep-green  colour,  have  a nauseous  and  somewhat  acrid  taste, 
with  a peculiar  mouse-like  odour.  This  should  be  readily  evolved 
when  the  plant  is  rubbed  up  with  caustic  Potash. 

Several  analyses  have  been  made  of  Conium.  Giseke  in  1827  suc- 
ceeded in  concentrating  its  active  principle  with  Sulphuric'.  Geiger 
in  1831  detached  it  in  the  form  of  a volatile  and  oleaginous  alkali, 
possessed  of  powerful  poisonous  properties.  The  experiments  of  Geiger 
have  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Christison.  Both  found  that  the  distilled 
water,  though  having  the  peculiar  odour  of  Hemlock  owing  to  the 
presence  of  its  Volatile  Oil,  was  yet  not  poisonous  ; but  if  the  full- 
grown  green  fruits  or  leaves  be  distilled  with  water  and  caustic  Pot- 
ash, a strongly  aldaline  and  poisonous  liquid  passes  over,  which  is 
Conia.  This  has  been  found  in  the  fruit  and  leaves,  and  exists  in  them 
as  a salt,  though  its  acid  (Coneic')  is  unknown.  It  may  be  detached  by 
presenting  an  acid,  as  the  Sul',  which  combines  with  the  Conia  ; or 
this,  by  the  action  of  Potash,  may  be  detached  from  its  acid,  and  then 
distilled  over  with  water  at  212°.  Conia , called  also  Conine  and 
Corwin,  is  a colourless  and  transparent  oily-looking  body,  lighter  than 
water,  having  a powerful  mouse-like  odour,  and  a very  acrid  taste. 
It  is  strongly  alkaline.  Water  takes  up  but  little  of  it,  but  with 
a fourth  of  its  weight  it  forms  a Hydrate  of  Conia.  Alcohol  and 
Ether  dissolve  it  readily,  as  do  diluted  acids,  which  indeed  combine 
with  it.  Its  vapour  produces  white  fumes  with  the  vapour  of  H Cl', 
Hydrochlorate  of  Conia  being  formed.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
brownish  ; a resin  and  Ammonia  are  formed.  It  boils  at  370°.  Liebig 
determined  it  to  be  composed  of  C , 2 H14  N 0 = 1 08.  (Cl0H16N„ 
Grog.)  Subjected  to  a strong  decomposing  heat,  an  empyreunmtic  oil 

* This  plant  should  bo  distinguished  from  vEthusa  Cynapium,  or  Fool's  Pars- 
ley, and  also  from  Anthriscus  vulgaris  and  sylvaticus  as  well  as  Myrrh  is  odorata 
and  temulenta.  The  other  poisonous  umbellifers  arc  the  above  .Ethusa  Ctma- 
pvum , Fool's  Pnrslcy ; Cicuta  virosa,  Water  Hemlock  ; OBnanthe  Croatia,  Hem- 
lock Water  Dropwort ; (Eitanllte  ujriifolia,  which  is  probably  only  a variety  of 
Qi.  crocata. 
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is  yielded,  which  is  very  poisonous.  It  is  most  cosily  obtained  by 
cautiously  distilling  over  a muriate  of  lime  bath,  a mixture  of  strong 
solution  of  Potash  with  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  unripe  fruit.  (See 
Dr.  Christison’s  able  paper,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  1836.) 

Tests.  Hemlock  may  be  recognized  by  the  characters  which  have 
been  given  of  the  plant  and  fruit,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  officinal 
products  by  triturating  them  with  Lit].  Potasste,  as  directed  in  the  E. 
P.  By  this  it  has  been  ascertained  that  some  preparations  contain 
no  Conia,  either  from  defective  preparation,  or  from  subsequent  change. 
This  accounts  for  some  of  the  discrepant  statements  respecting  the 
efficiency  of  Conium. 

Action.  Uses.  Narcotic  Poison,  supposed  to  excite  convulsions  and 
fatal  coma,  &c.  From  Dr.  Ciiristison’s  experiments,  it  exhausts  the 
nervous  energy  of  the  spinal  chord  and  voluntary  muscles,  occasioning 
merely  convulsive  tremors  and  slight  twitches,  and  eventually  general 
paralysis  of  the  muscles,  and  consequent  stoppage  of  the  breathing. 
Hemlock  has  long  been  employed  as  a Deobstruent  and  Alterative  in 
glandular  and  visceral  enlargements.  Scirrhous,  Cancerous,  and  Scro- 
fulous diseases  have  been  greatly  relieved  by  it  (ti.  Bayle.)  Useful 
also  as  an  Antispasraodic  in  Hooping  and  other  Coughs.  It  has  been 
tried  in  Tetanus.  As  an  Anodyne  and  Hypnotic,  allays  pain  and 
irritation,  and  promotes  sleep.  But  Dr.  Christison  says  the  whole 
subject  requires  to  be  investigated  anew. 

D.  Poivder  fresh  and  well-dried  gr.  iij. — gr.  v.  2 or  3 times  a day. 


Extractum  (Succus  inspissatus)  Conii,  L.  E.  Extract  of  Hem- 
lock. 

Prep.  Take  fresh  leaves  of  Conium  and  proceed  as  for  Extract  of  Aconite, 
L.  D.  v.  p.  241.  Tho  Edinburgh  process  is  essentially  tho  same  ; but  the  eva- 
poration is  to  be  made  in  vacuo,  with  the  aid  of  boat,  or  spontaneously  in 
shallow  vessels  exposed  to  a strong  current  of  air;  us  a temperature  of  212” 
destroys  the  Conia.  When  the  extract  is  triturated  with  liq.  Potasste,  a strong 
odour  of  Conia  should  be  disengaged. 

This  extract,  when  well  prepared,  is  of  a fine  deep-green  colour,  and 
may  be  kept  good  for  some  time.  Evaporating  the  E.  Tincture  also 
forms  an  excellent  Extract,  (c.) 

D.  gr.  iij.  2 or  3 times  a day,  and  gradually  increased. 

Tinctura  Conii,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Hemlock. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  (7,  D.)  days  dried  leaves  of  Conium  xv.  (*ij.  D.) bruised 
Cardamoms  jj.  in  Proof  Spirit  Olj.  (by  measure  thj.  11.)  Strain.  L.  D.  Fresh 
leaves  of  Conium  ^xij.  Tinct.  of  Cardamom  Oft.  Jtictijicd  Spirit  Gift.  Express 
the  juice  from  the  leaves,  transmit  Rectified  Spirit  through  the  rosiduum,  mix 
the  watery  and  spirituous  fluids,  and  filter  the  product.  E. 

Action.  Uses.  The  Tincture  obtained  by  the  process  of  percolation 
Dr.  Christison  considers  the  best  of  all  preparations  for  medical  use. 
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That  made  by  Mr.  Squire,  by  adding  rectified  Spirit  to  the  expressed 
j uice,  without  extracting  the  residuum,  is  also  a good  preparation. 

D.  f3ft. — f5j.  of  the  L.  P.  11\xv. — llfxxx.  gradually  increased  of 
the  E.P. 

Pn.uL/E  Conii  composite,  L.  Compound  Pills  of  Hemlock. 

Prep.  Rub  together  into  a muss  Extract  of  Hemlock  3V.  powdered  Ipecacuanha 
3j.  Mixture  of  Acacia,  q.  a. 

Action.  Uses.  Anodyne  Expectorant  in  spasmodic  Coughs  in  doses 
of  gr.  v. 

Unguentum  Cono,  D.  Hemlock  Ointment. 

Prep.  Take  fresh  leaves  of  Conium  tbij.  and  boil  them  in  prep-.ired  Hogs'  Lard 
Ibij.  till  crisp.  Express  through  linen. 

Action.  Uses.  As  oil  and  fatty  matters  take  up  some  of  the  active 
properties  of  Hemlock,  this  is  an  efficient  application  to  foul  or  painful 
ulcers,  &c. 

Cataplasma  Conii,  L.  D.  Hemlock  Poultice. 

Prep.  Take  Extract  of  Conium  gij.  mix  it  in  Aq.  Oj.  and  add  bruised  Linseed 
q.  8.  to  thicken,  L.  Take  dried  leaves  of  Conium  macidatum  jj.  Aq.  by  measure 
tbCs.  Boil  down  to  Ibj.  strain,  and  add  powder  of  the  same  q.  8.  to  make  a poul- 
tice, D. 

Action.  Uses.  Soothing  application  to  Cancerous  and  other  sores. 

Tribe  Coriandrece.  Fruit  contracted  from  the  side,  didymous  or 
globular.  Ridges  apterous. 

Corlandrum,  L.  E.  D.  Fructus,  L.  (Semina)  D.  Fruit  of  Cori- 
andrum  sativum,  Linn.  Coriander. 

Coriander  was  the  gad  of  the  Hebrews,  and  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  xe^w.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  throughout 
the  East,  and  is  so  now  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

Stems  annual,  from  1 to  2 feet  high,  round,  striated,  smooth.  Leaves  bi- 
pinnate,  cut ; leaflets  of  the  lowermost  wedge-shaped,  of  the  others  divided  into 
linear  segments.  Calyx  of  5 teeth.  Petals  white,  often  with  a tinge  of  pink, 
obcordate,  with  an  indexed  lobe,  the  exterior  ones  radiant  and  bifid.  Fruit 
globose.  Carpels  with  the  primary  ridges  obsolete,  the  4 secondary  ones  promi- 
nent, keeled.  Interstices  without  vittaj.  Commissure  with  2 vittie.  Seed 
excavated  in  the  front,  covered  with  a loose  membrane. — Occasionally  found 
wild  in  this  country,  but  must  have  escaped  from  cultivation.— St.  & ck.  94. 

Coriander  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its  fruit  (seeds  as  they 
are  commonly  called)  both  in  the  East,  where  it  is  much  employed  as 
a condiment,  being  an  ingredient,  for  instance,  of  Currie  Powder,  and 
also  in  Europe,  where  it  is  required  by  confectioners  and  distillers. 
Coriander  is  well  known  by  its  globular  form,  and  by  its  two  carpels 
adhering  firmly  together,  and  forming  a greyish-coloured  fruit  about 
the  size  of  white  pepper.  It  has  a peculiar  odour,  and  a warm  aro- 
matic taste,  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a yellowish-coloured  volatile 
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Oil,  which  necessarily  possesses  in  a high  degree  the  qualities  of  Co- 
riander. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Carminative  in  doses  of  Dft. — 3j.  Chiefly 
employed  as  an  adjunct. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Senna;,  L.  E.  Inf.  Senna:  cum  Tamarindis,  D. 
Tinct,  Sennae  Comp.  E. 


The  Akai.iacea;  are  closely  allied  to  Umhelliferce ; hut  as  they  do 
not  contain  any  officinal  plants,  a detailed  notice  of  them  is  not  here 
necessary.  Pana.v  quinquefolium,  of  which  the  root,  called  Ginseng , is 
so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  as  to  be  considered  a panacea,  used 
to  be  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  It  has  a feeble  odour,  and  a sweet, 
slightly  aromatic  taste,  abounds  in  fecula,  and  can  only  be  useful  as  a 
Nutrient  and  Demulcent.  It  is  found  both  in  the  northern  parts  of 
China,  in  Tauria,  as  well  as  in  North  America.  A nearly  allied  species, 
Panax  Pseudo-Ginseng,  was  found  in  the  Himalayas  by  Dr.  Wallich. 
Araiia  nudicaulis,  a native  of  North  America,  has  roots  which  are 
slightly  fragrant  and  of  a sweetish  aromatic  taste,  is  sometimes  called 
False,  and  used  as  a substitute  for,  Sarsaparilla.  A.  spinosa,  called 
Angelica  or  Toothache-tree  in  North  America,  is  a stimulant  Diapho- 
retic. 


e.  CorolliJlortE.  Lindley.  (v.  p.  235.) 

Caprifoliacete,  Juss. 

The  Caprifoliacete  are  so  closely  allied  to  Rubiacete  as  to  be  included  with 
them  in  one  close  alliance  both  by  Lindley  and  Endlicher.  They  are  distinguished 
from  them  by  having  leaves  without  stipules,  but  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
LonicerB/E  verte  and  Sambbcba!,  the  latter  having  corollas  which  are  rotate, 
or  with  short  tubes,  and  the  raphe  of  the  seeds  turned  inwards.  They  are  found 
in  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  not  possessed  of  very  active 
properties. 

Sambucus,  L.  E.  D.  Flores,  L.  D.  Flowers,  E.  Dacca;  et  Cortex 

interior,  D.  Berries  and  inner  Bark  of  Sambucus  nigra,  Linn. 

Pentand.  Trigyn.  Linn.  Common  Elder. 

The  Elder,  indigenous  in  Europe,  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
called  aurr,  by  Dioscorides. 

Arborescent;  much,  but  always  oppositely  branched  ; young  branches  filled 
with  spongy  pith.  Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  usually  2 pairs  with  an  odd  one, 
ovate,  serrate,  cuspidate.  Cymes  large,  terminal,  with  5 principal  branches, 
Calyx  limb  5-cleft.  Corolla  cream-coloured,  rotato,  5-lobed,  finally  reflexed, 
with  a faint  smell.  Stamens  6.  Stigmas  3,  sessile.  Berry  globular,  black, 
3—4  seeded.— St.  and  Ch.  Ii.  79. 

Though  so  many  parts  of  the  Elder  are  officinal,  few  are  possessed 
of  any  active  properties.  A little  of  the  Volatile  Oil,  upon  which  the 
odour  of  the  flowers  depends,  may  be  separated  by  distillation ; but 
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Dr.  Pereira  has  shown  that  the  Oleum  Sambuci , L.  D.  which  is  sold 
as  Oil  of  Elder,  is  a spurious  preparation  made  by  boiling  Elder  leaves 
in  Rape  Oil.  The  taste  of  the  inner  bark  is  slightly  astringent,  the 
odour  is  slight,  but  it  possesses  Cathartic  and  also  Emetic  properties. 
A decoction  of  it  has  sometimes  been  prescribed  in  Dropsy.  It  has 
been  given  in  infusions  by  M.  Delens,  3ij. — 3iv.  in  four  cups  of  water 
reduced  to  three,  and  taken  during  the  day  in  cases  of  Scrofula  and  of 
Leucorrhceas,  for  the  improvement  of  the  constitution. 

Aqua  Sambuci,  L.  E.  Elder  Flower  Water. 

Prep.  Mix  Elder  Flowers  Ibx.  (or  Oil  of  Elder  51J.  L.)  with  An.  Cij.  Proof 
Spirit  f^vij.  ( Rectified  Spirit  f^iij.  E.),  and  distil  Cj. 

Action.  Uses.  Used  as  a vehicle,  and  for  flavouring  medicines. 

Unguentum  Sambuci,  L.  D.  Elder  Ointment. 

Prep.  Boil  Elder  [Floicers)  Ibij.  in  Lard  Ibij.  till  they  become  crisp.  Press 
through  linen.  L.  Fresh  Elder  Leaves  Ibiij.  in  prepared  Hogs’ Lard  tbiv.  pre- 
pared Mutton  Suet  Ibij.  Prepare  as  Savinc  Ointment,  D. 

Action.  Uses . Mild  cooling  Ointment.  The  L.  prep,  is  the  White 
Elder  Ointment,  the  D.  prep,  the  Green  Elder  Ointment  of  the  shops. 

Succus  Spissatus  Sambuci,  D. 

Prepared  from  the  fresh  ripe  Elder  Berries,  as  Succus  spissatus  Aconiti,  D. 

Action.  Uses.  This  purple-coloured  juice  is  Refrigerant  and 
slightly  laxative  in  doses  of  f3j. — f5ij. 

RuBIACEAi,  Juss. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  roundish  or  4-comered  stems  and  branches,  with 
nodose  joints.  Leaves  opposite,  occasionally  vcrticillate,  with  interpet  iolary 
stipules,  which  are  either  distinct  or  variously  adherent,  simple,  bifid,  or  mul- 
tifid.  Flowers  complete,  occasionally  unisexual  from  abortion,  almost  always 
regular,  variously  arranged.  Calyx-tube  united  with  the  ovary,  limb  superior 
or  half-superior,  2 — 6 toothed  or  cleft,  sometimes  entire,  disappearing  on  the 
fruit.  Corol  monopetalous,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  tubular,  or  cam- 
panulate,  seldom  rotate,  4 — 5 or  6-cleft,  valvate  or  imbricate,  twisted.  Stamens 
inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corol,  and  alternate  with  its  lobes.  Ovaiy  inferior, 
surmounted  by  a disk,  2-  to  several-cellcd,  1-  to  many-ovulcd.  Style  simple. 
Stigma  2-  to  many  cleft.  Fruit  capsular,  bended,  or  drupe-like,  cells  1-  to  many 
seeded.  Seeds  various  in  situation.  Embryo  small,  usually  with  horny  albumen. 

Several  botanists,  as  Ray,  Brown,  &c.,  have  distinguished  the  tribe  Steliata? 
of  the  RvLiaceic  of  Jussieu  and  De  Candolle  as  a distinct  family,  by  the  name 
Stellate,  called  Gediaceev  by  Dr.  Lindley.  These  are  distinguished  by  their 
weak,  often  quadrangular  stems,  whorled  leaves,  absence  of  stipules,  and  didy- 
mous  fruit,  also  by  their  being  found  in  temperate  climates.  Several  of  them 
are  a little  bitter,  some  secrete  red  colouring  matter. 

Rubia  Tinctorum,  Linn.  Radix,  D.  The  Root  of  Dyer’s  Madder. 

Tctrand.  Monop.  Linn. 

Madder  was  employed  by  the  ancients,  as  species  of  Rubia  still  are 
in  the  East.  It  Mungista  or  cordifolia  yields  the  munjcct  of  India. 
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Root  perennial,  long,  horizontal,  of  a reddish-brown  colour.  Stems  herba- 
ceous, four-sided,  with  the  angles  aculeate.  Leaves  4 to  6,  in  a whorl,  petiolato, 
lanceolate,  smooth  above,  margin  and  keel  aculeate,  rough.  Peduncles  axillary, 
trichotomous.  Tube  of  the  calyx  ovate-globose ; limb  scarcely  any.  Corol  5- 
partito,  rotate,  lobes  gradually  callous,  acuminate.  Stamens  short.  Styles  2, 
short.  Fruit  didymous,  somewhat  globoso,  succulent. — A native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago  and  north  of  Africa. — Nees  von  Esenb. 
and  Eborm.  255. 

Madder  is  cultivated  in  France  and  Holland,  and  largely  imported 
for  the  use  of  the  dyer  either  whole  or  ground.  The  roots  are  branched, 
about  the  thickness  of  a quill,  of  a reddish  hue  externally,  and  consist 
of  an  easily  separable  bark,  with  an  external  woody  part  of  a reddish 
colour.  It  has  little  smell,  with  a slightly  bitter  astringent  taste. 
The  colouring  matters,  as  Alizarin , &c.,  which  it  contains,  are  a sub- 
ject of  great  interest  both  to  the  chemist  and  to  the  dyer.  It  is  of 
little  importance  in  medicine. 

Action.  Uses.  Slight  Astringent  and  Tonic.  When  taken  inter- 
nally, colours  the  bones  red.  It  was  at  one  time  considered  Emme- 
nagogtie  (Home)  in  doses  of  3ft. — 3ij.  every  3 — 4 hours. 

Cinchonaceje. 

2.  The  rest  of  the  Rubiacero,  named  Cinchonacb^  by  Dr.  Lindley,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  opposite,  rarely  vorticillate  leaves,  and  intermediate  or  inter- 
petiolar  stipules.  They  are  found  in  tho  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  the 
Andes  of  Peru,  and  on  the  mountains  of  India  as  high  as  the  belt  of  tropical 
vegetation.  They  are  remarkable  for  secreting  bitter  and  astringent  principles  : 
hence  many  are  employed  as  febrifuges,  in  addition  to  thoso  which  are  conspi- 
cuously so  from  secreting  the  alkalis  Quinia  and  Cinchonia.  Some,  like  the 
Stella  tie,  secrete  red  colouring  matter;  while  some,  with  herbaceous  stems  and 
perennial  roots,  are  equally  remarkable  and  useful  from  secreting  Emetine.  The 
officinal  plants  all  belong  to  Pentandria  Monogynia  of  Linmeus. 

Ipecacuanha,  L.  E.  D.  Radix,  L.  D.  Root,  E.  of  Cephaelis 

Ipecacuanha,  Tussac.  Ipecacuan.  Ipecacuanha. 

Ipecacuanha,  a name  adopted  from  the  language  of  the  South  Ame- 
ricans (by  whom  it  is  also  called  Praya  de  Mato),  has  been  applied  to 
a variety  of  Emetic  roots,  but  is  restricted  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  to 
the  roots  of  the  above  Cephaelis.  This  was  first  distinctly  noticed  in 
the  Nat.  Iiist.  of  Brazil  of  Piso,  and  Marcgraaf,  p.  101,  and  p.  17, 
(1648,)  as  a iroww-colourcd  Ipecacuan,  and  distinguished  from  another 
of  a white  colour,  with  the  plant  something  like  Pulegium.  It  was  first 
brought  into  notice  in  Europe  by  llelvetius,  about  1686.  The  plant 
yielding  it  was  long  unknown.  Dr.  Gomez  was  the  first  (Meraoria 
sobre  ipecacuanha  fusca  du  Bresil,  1801)  to  describe  and  figure  the 
genuine  plant;  but  having  left  specimens  with  Brotero  of  Coimbra, 
and  he  with  4 ussac  of  Nantes,  the  former,  without  the  permission  of 
and  acknowledgment  to  Gomez,  described  it  in  the  Linnsean  Trans, 
yi.  p.  137.  t.  11.  180*2,  as  a species  of  Callicocca.  But  this  genus  is 
identical  with  the  Cephaelis  of  Swartz,  to  which  it  was  referred  by 
Tussac  and  published  in  the  Journ.  de  Bot.  of  M.  Desvaux,  iv.  p.  20*4 
(1813).  Ihc  subject  has  since  been  investigated  by  Merat,  Richard, 
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Martius,  and  A.  St.  Hilaire.  Memt,  Guibourt,  and  others  distinguish 
it  into  three  varieties,  Brown , lied,  and  Grey  Ipecacuan,  depending 
on  the  colour  of  the  epidermis. 

Fig.  73. 


Cepha'dlis  Ipecacuanha  (fig.  73)  has  a perennial  root,  simple,  flexuose,  or  with 
a few  diverging  branches  a few  inches  in  length,  about  the  thickness  of  a quill, 
knotty,  with  transverse  rings;  when  fresh,  of  a pale  brown  colour  externally. 
Stem  suffruticose,  ascending,  often  rooting  near  the  ground,  at  length  erect, 
somewhat  pubescent  towards  the  apex.  Leaves  from  4 to  6 or  8,  on  a stem, 
opposite,  oblong,  obovate,  acute,  roughish  above,  finely  pubescent  beneath. 
Stipules  erect,  4—6  cleft.  Peduncles  solitary,  axillary,  downy,  erect  when  in 
flower,  drooping  when  in  fruit.  Flowers  collected  into  heads,  and  inclosed  by  a 
large  1-leafed  involucre,  which  is  deeply  4 to  6 cleft.  Segments  obovate.  Bracts 
one  to  each  flower,  obovate,  oblong.  Calyx  minute,  with  5 blunt  short  teeth. 
Corolla  white,  funnel-shaped ; tube  downy  on  the  outside  and  at  the  orifice ; 
limb  with  5 ovate  reflexed  segments.  Stamens  5,  with  filiform  filaments  and 
linear  anthers,  which  project  a little  beyond  the  corolla.  Ovary  surmounted  by 
a fleshy  disk.  Stigma  bifid.  Berry  about  the  size  of  a coffee-bean,  of  a dark 
violet-colour,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  calyx,  2-cellcd,  2-seeded,  with  a 
longitudinal  fleshy  dissepiment.  Nucleus  plano-convex,  furrowed  on  the  flat 
side.  Flowers  from  November  to  March,  and  ripens  fruit  in  May. — A native  of 
shady  places  in  the  forests  of  Brazil  from  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro  to  that  of 
Pernambuco. — Fig.  v.  Gomes  1.  c.  1.  2.  Linn.  Trans,  vi.  t.  11.  Martius,  Spec. 
Mat  Med.  Bras.  4.  t.  1.  St.  Hilaire.  PI.  Us.  de  Brazil,  pi.  6.  Nees  and  Eberm. 
258.  St.  and  Ch.  62. 

This  plant  yields  the  Brown  or  Grey,  anmdatcd , or  true,  sometimes 
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called  Brazilian  or  Lisbon  Ipecacuanha,  which  is  in  general  alone  met 
with  in  this  country.  It  is  collected  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
chiefly  from  January  to  March,  and  is  imported  from  Rio  Janiero, 
Bahia,  and  Pernambuco. 

The  roots  of  cumulated  Ipecacuanha,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  are 
of  a greyish  or  light-brown  colour,  have  sometimes  attached  to  their 
upper  part  a straight  cylindrical  part,  by  which  it  was  connected  with 
the  stem,  are  2 or  3 inches  in  length,  simple  or  branched,  variously 
contorted,  about  the  thickness  of  a small  quill,  composed  apparently  of 
a series  of  transverse  but  unequal  rings,  separated  by  nearly  parallel 
grooves,  giving  the  whole  a knotted  appearance.  The  rings  are  com- 
posed of  an  external  cortical  portion,  which  is  horny  but  brittle,  and 
are  apparently  strung  upon  a slender,  tough,  and  whitish  ligneous 
portion,  which  is  called  meditullium , forming  about  £ of  good  Ipeca- 
cuan.  This  part  has  little  odour  or  taste,  and  is  comparatively  inert. 
The  cortical  portion  has  a peculiar  nauseous  odour,  and  slightly  bitter, 
somewhat  acrid  taste.  This  is  said  to  be  more  evident  in  the  fresh 
plant,  and  the  odour  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  many  when  the  root 
is  powdered.  The  active  properties  are  taken  up  by  water.  Alcohol, 
Proof  Spirit,  or  Wine.  Pelletier  analyzed  Ipecacuanha  root,  and  found 
in  the  cortical  portion,  of  a peculiar  principle  which  has  been  called 
Emetine, hut  is  rather  Kinetic  Extract,  16  parts,  odoriferous  Fatty  mat- 
ter 2 (this  consists  of  an  odorous  volatile  oil,  and  of  a scentless  fixed 
fatty  matter),  Wax  6,  Gum  10,  Starch  42,  Lignin  20  parts,  loss  4 
parts=100.  The  Red  variety  contained  only  14  per  cent  of  Emetine. 
The  Meditullium  contains  only  about  1 per  cent,  of  Emetic  Extract, 
and  about  67  per  cent,  of  Ligneous  fibre. 

The  Emetic  Extract,  or  Matiere  Vomitive  as  it  was  first  called,  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  impure,  and  good  Ipecacuanha  to  contain 
only  about  1 per  cent,  of  pure  Emetine.  This  is  colourless,  uncrystal- 
lizable,  hut  alkaline  in  its  properties,  without  odour,  and  nearly  with- 
out taste  ; fusible  about  120°,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  much 
so  in  Alcohol  or  proof  Spirit.  It  forms  bitter  salts  with  acids,  and  is 
precipitated  when  in  solution  by  Tincture  of  Galls.  Sesquichloride  of 
Iron  imparts  a greenish  colour  to  the  decoction  of  Ipecacuanha.  Eme- 
tine is  composed  of  C85  Hjj3  0„  N.  Impure  Emetine,  which  is  that 
most  frequently  met  with,  is  of  a yellowish-white  colour. 

A kind  of  IjKcacuanha,  known  as  striated  and  also  as  Black  or  Pe- 
ruvian I pecacuan , is  yielded  by  a different  plant  of  this  family,  with 
much  larger  joints,  the  Psychotria  emelica,  of  the  tribe  Coffeae,  a native 
of  New  Granada,  which  indeed  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  yield  the 
true  kind.  Pelletier  found  it  contained  about  9 per  cent,  of  impure 
Emetine. 

A third  kind  of  Ipecacuanha,  and  that  referred  to  by  Piso,  is  the 
white  kind,  distinguished  by  its  white  colour,  amylaceous  nature,  and 
undulated  appearance.  This  is  yielded  by  Richardsonia  scabra  (R.  brazi- 
liensis  of  other  authors),  a plant  of  the  tribe  Spermacoccte  of  this  family. 
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a native  of  Brazil,  New  Granada,  Vera  Cruz,  &c.  It.  rosea  yields  a 
similar  product.  This  kind  contains  only  about  6 per  cent,  of  impure 
Emetine. 

Several  other  Itubiaceous  plants  are  emetic  in  nature,  and  some  of 
other  families,  as  some  species  of  Polygalea:,  of  A sclepiadca,  and  of 
Ettphorbiacea,  and  of  Violacee,  Ionidium  Ipecacuanha.  I.  parvijlorum 
yields  the  Cuichuncully  de  Ctienqa,  for  which  I am  indebted  for  spe- 
cimens to  the  Hon.  Fox  Strangways. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant,  Nauseant  Emetic,  Expectorant,  Diaphoretic, 
Sedative.  Useful  as  an  Expectorant  and  Diaphoretic  in  Catarrh,  or 
as  a Diaphoretic  in  febrile  affections  of  various  kinds,  or  to  cause  a 
determination  to  the  skin  in  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery.  Emetic  to 
cut  short  the  accession  of  an  ague,  &c.,  evacuate  the  stomach,  or  give 
a shock  to  the  system.  Nauseant  Sedative  in  Haemorrhage,  &c. 

D.  gr.  xv. — 9j.  or  even  5ft.  of  the  powder  as  an  Emetic  ; often 
conjoined  with  Tartar  Emetic  gr.  j.,  assisting  its  action  with  warm 
water  or  Camomile  Tea.  gr.  ij.  as  a Nauseant.  gr.j. — gr.  ij.  as  an 
Expectorant  and  Diaphoretic,  gr.  4 as  an  Alterative  in  Dyspepsia, 
and  of  Emetine  gr.  T'ff. 

Vinum  Ipecacuanha,  L.  E.  D.  Ipecacuanha  Wine. 

Prep.  Macerate  Ipecacuan  in  moderately  fine  powder  yijfi.  (jij.  D.)  in  Sherry 
Wine  Oij.  (old  wine  m.  D.)  for  fourteen  (7  E.)  days,  and  filter. 

Action.  Uses.  Expectorant  and  Diaphoretic  in  doses  of  ll^x.  to 
llfx.xx.  Emetic  in  doses  of  f3ij.  to  f3iv.  Often  given  to  children  in 
doses  of  Iffxx.  to  f3j. 

Syiiupus  Ipecacuanha,  E.  Syrup  of  Ipecacuanha. 

Prep.  Take  of  Ipecacuan  in  coarse  powder  yiv.  Rectified  Spirit  Oj.  Proof  Spirit 
and  Aq.  Pest,  55  fyxiv.  Syrup' Ovij.  Digest  the  Ipecacuan  in  Itect  Sp.  Pjxv.  at 
a gentle  heat  for  21  hours ; strain,  squeeze  the  residue,  and  filter.  Repeat  this 
process  with  the  residue  and  proof  Spirit,  and  again  with  the  water.  Unite  the 
fluids,  and  distil  off  the  Spirit,  till  the  residuum  amount  to  i^xij.  Add  to  tho 
residuum  Rect.  Sp.  fyv.  and  then  the  Syrup.  Dr.  Christison  says  this  process  is 
unnecessarily  complex,  and  that  a Syrup  made  from  the  Alcoholic  Extmct,  as 
directed  in  the  Parisian  Codex,  is  probably  as  good. 

Action.  Uses.  Expectorant  f3j. — f3ij.  Emetic  for  infants  f5ft — f3j. 

Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  Compositus.  Compound  Ipecacuan,  or 

Dover’s,  Powder. 

Prep.  Triturate  thoroughly  together  Ipecacuan  in  powder  and  Opium  an  yj. 
(5j.  E.)  Sulphate  of  Potash  3viij.  (jviij.  E.)  (Triturate  tho  Salt  and  Opium  to 
powder,  and  mix  the  Ipecacuan,  1)  ) 

Action.  Uses.  Diaphoretic  in  doses  of  gr.  v. — gr.  x.,  sometimes 
repeated  at  short  intervals.  One  of  the  most  valuable  Sudorifics,  the 
Opium  apparently  causing  a determination  to  the  skin,  and  the  Ipe- 
cacuan its  relaxation.  Dr.  Dover  directed  his  powder  to  be  given  in  a 
glass  of  white  wine  posset,  covering  up  warm,  and  drinking  about  a 
quart  of  the  posset  while  sweating.  It  is  often  necessary  to  avoid 
drinking  too  soon,  to  prevent  vomiting. 
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Pilule  Ipecacuanh.e  (et  Opii,  E.)  Composit.e,  L.  Compound 
Ipecacuan  (and  Opium ) Pills. 

Prep.  Mix  Comp.  Ipecacuan  poicder  jiij.  Squill  fresh  dried,  Ammonuicumau 
5j.  Mucilage  q.  s.  to  make  into  a mass  of  proper  consistence.  The  E.  C.  orders 
Comp.  Ipecac,  powder  yiy.  Conserve  of  Red  Rosts  j.  to  be  beaten  intoaproper 
mass,  and  divided  into  gr.  iv.  pills. 

Action.  Uses.  Diaphoretic  Expectorant,  as  the  foregoing,  in  doses 
of  gr.  v. — gr.  x. 

Ipecacuanha  and  Emetine  are  both  sometimes  introduced  into  the 
system  by  friction  in  the  form  of  liniment  or  ointment. 

Pharm.  Prep.  Trochisci  Morphias  et  Ipecacuanhas  (p.  261). 

Coffea  arabica,  quhwa  of  the  Arabs  (of  the  tribe  and  subtribe 
Coffete)  is  a native  of  Arabia  Felix  and  of  the  borders  of  Abyssinia. 
From  the  former  it  has  been  introduced  into,  and  is  cultivated  in  various 
countries.  It  is  too  well  known  as  an  article  of  diet,  to  require  de- 
tailed notice  here,  and  is  remarkable  for  Caffeine  having  been  found  to 
be  identical  with  T/ieine  (?;.  p.  292)  and  for  its  stimulant  influence  on 
the  nervous  system,  especially  in  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use. 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a Stimulant  and  Antisoporific,  and 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  Opium  and  of  other  Narcotic  poisons. 

Cinchona,  E.  E.  D.  Pale,  Yellow,  and  Red  Barks  produced  by 
different  species  of  Cinchona,  several  of  which  are  yet  unascer- 
tained. 

Cinchona,  so  named  by  Linnmus  in  compliment  to  the  countess  of 
Chincon,  lady  of  the  then  viceroy  of  Peru,  who  was  cured  by,  and 
brought  from  thence  to  Europe  in  1639,  some  of  this  not  more  cele- 
brated than  valuable  hark.  But  the  native  name  quinquino,  p.  368,  does 
not  differ  much  from  Cinchona.  Its  history  is  obscure  : the  natives  of 
the  country  are  supposed  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  its  virtues, 
which  are  thought  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Jesuits,  by  whom 
it  was  chiefly  made  known  in  Europe.  The  plant  or  plants  yielding 
this  were  long  entirely  and  are  still  in  a great  measure  unknown. 
The  first  notice  is  by  Dr.  Arrot,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1737.  In  the 
same  year  Condamine,  and  in  1740  Joseph  de  Jussieu  obtained  speci- 
mens from  near  Loxa.  About  1772  Mutis  sent  a few  specimens  to 
Linnaeus  from  about  Santa  Fd  de  Bagota,  and  with  Zea  published 
some  inaccurate  information  respecting  the  officinal  species.  At 
first  a species  called  Cinchona  officinalis  was  supposed  to  yield  all  the 
barks  of  commerce.  Ruiz  and  Pa  von  commenced  in  1777,  and  care- 
fully examined  the  vegetation  of  Chili  and  of  Peru,  published  accurate 
and  valuable  information  respecting  several  kinds  of  Bark  and  of  spe- 
cies of  Cinchona,  from  1792  to  1801,  in  their  Flora  Peruviana  and 
Quinuloffia.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  in  their  P/anlce  AEquinoctiales, 
have  accurately  described  some  of  the  species,  and  Poppig  has  given 
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most  valuable  information  respecting  the  species  and  barks  of  the 
more  southern  Cinchona  countries.  The  species  made  known  by  these 
travellers  and  botanists  have  been  elucidated  by  Mr.  Lambert  in  his 
works  on  the  genus  Cinchona,  and  by  De  Candolle  in  his  Prodromus ; 
but  most  fully  and  clearly  by  Professor  Lindley  in  his  Flora  Medica, 
1838,  having  as  materials  to  work  with,  the  foregoing  works,  and  a 
most  extensive  series  of  dried  specimens  taken  out  of  a Spanish  prize, 
and  collected  by  Mutis  in  1805,  near  Loxa  and  Santa  Ze,  belonging 
to  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  as  well  as  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lambert,  which 
besides  several  unpublished  species,  contained  nearly  a complete  set 
of  those  described  in  the  Flora  Peniviana  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon.  From 
these  he  has  described  twenty-one  species  of  Cinchona,  and  mentions 
five  others.  Three  more  have  been  described  by  Marti  us,  from  Brazil, 
and  one  by  Mr.  Bentham  from  British  Guiana,  (v.  Walper’s  Repert. ) 

Many  species  at  first  referred  to  Cinchona,  have  been  since  found 
to  belong  to  other  nearly  allied  genera,  as  to  Exostcnmia , Remijia. , 
Buena,  Pincneya,  Danais , Lueulia , Hymcnodictyon.  Some  of  these 
yield  febrifuge  barks,  but  which  are  now  ranked  with  false  Cin- 
chonas. 

The  genus  Cinchona  (fig.  74)  is  characterized  by  having  the  calyx  (a)  turbi- 
nate, 5-toothed.  Corolla  (5)  of  one  petal,  hypocratoriform.  Anther  hairy  or 
smooth  inside  the  limb,  divided  into  5 oblong  lobes,  valvate  in  aestivation. 
Stamens  5 ; filaments  short,  and  inserted  (6)  in  the  middle  of  the  tube;  anthers 
linear,  almost  entirely  helmeted.  Stigma  bifid,  somewhat  club-shaped  Cap- 
sule (c)  ovate  or  oblong,  marked  with  a furrow  on  each  side,  2-celled  (d),  crowned 
by  the  calyx,  splitting  (c)  from  below  upwards  into  2 cocci.  Seeds  numerous, 
erect,  imbricated  (/)  upwards,  compressed,  girded  by  a membranous  (g)  lace- 
rated wing. — The  species  are  shrubby  or  arboreous,  conspicuous  for  their  orna- 
mental appearance.  The  bark  of  all  is  bitter,  astringent,  and  aromatic,  remark- 
able for  secreting  the  alkalis  Quinia  and  Cinchonia.  The  leaves  are  short- 
petioled,  with  plane  margins.  Stipules  foliaceous,  free,  deciduous.  Flowers 
paniculate,  corymbose,  terminal,  white  or  roseate,  some  purplish. 

The  true  Cinchonas  are  supposed  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  Andes, 
within  the  boundaries  of  Peru,  Columbia,  and  Bolivia,  extending  from  La  Paz, 
about  20°  of  S.  lat.  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  Santa  Martha  on  the  northern 
coast,  in  11°  of  N.  latitude.  But  the  extent  to  which  they  spread  to  the  East 
has  not  been  well  ascertained.  Mr.  Momay  some  years  since  mentioned  to  the 
author  that  a species  of  Cinchona  with  dark  red-coloured  bark,  and  yielding 
Quinine,  was  found  on  the  mountains  of  Paraguay.  Mr.  Bentham  has  described 
Cinchona  Ronaima,  from  British  Guiana.  The  elevations  vary,  and  must  do  so 
according  to  latitude  and  the  local  influences,  which  produce  great  modifications 
of  climate.  The  species  occur  from  1200  to  10,000  feet,  but  the  principal  from 
6000  feet  to  the  latter  height.  The  temperature  on  an  average  of  these  may  be 
59°  or  62°.  The  best  Barks  are  found  in  dry  rocky  soil  at  the  greatest  eleva- 
tions and  the  coldest  climates. 

The  bark  is  peeled  about  May  by  the  Indians,  who  are  called  Cas- 
carilleros , either  by  cutting  down  the  trees  and  taking  the  bark  from 
the  branches,  or  “ the  bark  is  cut  from  the  trees  as  they  stand.”  It 
is  made  into  bundles  and  carried  out  of  the  forests  to  be  carefully 
dried.  The  thinner  curl  inwards,  and  form  quilled  bark  ; the  larger 
and  thicker  barks,  probably  to  facilitate  the  drying,  have  the  epider- 
mis stripped  off.  When  dry,  the  bark  is  conveyed  to  the  coast,  and 
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packed  in  chests  or  in  serons,  each  package  usually  containing  only 
one  kind  of  bark,  though  the  species  and  varieties  of  those  imported 
are  very  great.  The  several  kinds  are  imported  from  various  ports 
along  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  originally  from  Loxa  and 
Payta,  which  is  near  it,  but  latterly  also  from  Valparaiso,  having  first 
been  imported  there  from  more  northern  ports.  Also  from  Arica,  the 
produce  of  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Pas,  and  of  Apolobambo,  and 
from  Lima  the  produce  of  the  forests  of  Huanuco.  Some  is  carried 
across  the  country  and  exported  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

Some  finds  its  way  to  the  northern  port  of  Carthagena,  the  produce 
of  the  forests  near  Santa  Fe  de  Bagota. 

Though  many  species  of  Cinchona  are  now  known,  and  likewise  a 
great  variety  of  Barks,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determining 
which  of  the  latter  are  produced  by  the  known  species  of  the  former. 
The  difficulty  is  only  to  be  determined  by  those  who,  like  Poppig, 
will  collect  the  bark  and  a specimen  of  the  plant  at  the  same  time, 
and  submit  both  to  careful  examination  by  qualified  observers.  The 
greatest  mistakes  have  occurred  in  consequence  of  Mutis  and  Zea 
having  taken  for  granted,  that  the  Barks  of  the  north  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  south,  and  consequently  that  the  trees  which  yielded 
the  Yellow  and  Red  Barks  of  Carthagena  must  be  the  same  as  those 
which  produced  the  Yellow  and  Red  Barks  of  Lima, — a mistake  by 
which  they  have  not  only  deceived  themselves,  but  led  into  error 
Humboldt,  Lambert,  Don,  and  the  authors  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1836. 

As  the  plants,  so  the  barks  of  these  Cinchonas  have  been  carefully 
studied.  They  might  be  arranged  according  to  the  plants  which 
yield  them,  if  our  knowledge  was  more  perfect ; or  according  to  their 
chemical  characters,  as  has  been  done  by  Goebel  and  Geiger ; or  ac- 
cording to  their  physical  characters,  as  of  colour,  by  which  the  L.  and 
D.  P.  mention  the  Pale,  Yellow,  and  Red  Barks  : the  E.  C.  substitut- 
ing Crown  and  Silver  Bark  for  the  first.  This  method  has  been  chiefly 
adopted,  as  by  Bergen*  in  a monograph  pronounced  by  Dr.  Duncan  to 
be  “ the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Pharmacography,”  under  nine  differ- 
ent heads  : 1.  China  rubra,  or  Red  Bark.  2.  China  Loxa,  or  Crown 
Bark.  3.  China  Huanuco,  or  Silver  Bark.  4.  China  regia  or  Yellow 
Bark.  5.  China  flava  dura,  or  hard  Carthagena  Bark.  6.  China 
flava  fibrosa,  or  fibrous  Carthagena  Bark.  7.  China  Huamalies,  or 
Rusty  Bark.  8.  China  Jaen,  or  Ash  Bark.  9.  China  Pseudo-Loxa, 
or  inferior  pale  Bark.  Then  by  M.  Guibourt,t  who  arranges  them 
under  the  divisions  of  Grey,  Yellow,  Red,  White,  and  False  Cin- 
chonas, and  enumerates  37  different  varieties.  Dr.  Pereira  adopted 
these  general  heads,  and  has  incorporated  much  of  the  description 

* Bergen's  work  is  entitled  “ Versucb  einer  Monographic  dor  China,"  Ham- 
burgh, 1826.  An  abstract  of  his  account  of  the  dilforent  kinds  of  Bark  is  given 
in  Wood  and  Bache's  Disp.  United  States. 

t Histoire  abregeo  des  Drogues  simples.  Tome  ii.  p.  44 — 107. 
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of  Bergen,  first  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  No.  45  and  46  for  1837-38, 
and  then  more  fully  in  his  valuable  Elements  of  Materia  Medica. 
Ilis  synonymes  are  particularly  valuable,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
exchanged  specimens  both  with  Bergen  and  with  Guibourt,  and  thus 
identified  the  German,  French,  and  English  names,  by  a comparison 
of  the  several  kinds  of  Barks.  Dr.  Christison  has  been  able  to  con- 
firm many  of  these  results,  from  having  also  received  some  of  the 
same  Barks.  We  shall  therefore  follow  these  well  established  classi- 
fications. 

Dr.  Pereira’s  arrangement,  which  we  have  reduced  to  a tabular 
form,  is  as  follows : 


1.  Genuine  Cinchonas  with  epidermis  normally  brown. 
Barks . Plants. 

A.  Cinchonae  pallida*,  or  Pale  Barks.  Quinquinas  gris,  Guibourt . 
1.  Crown  or  Loxa  Bark.  Cinchona  Cinchona  Condaminea,  II.  and  B. 
Coronas,  E. 

2 Grey  or  Silver  Cinchona.  Cin- 
chona cinerea,  E. 

3.  Jaen  or  Ash  Cinchona.  (C.  lanci- 

folia,  L. 

4.  Huaraalies  or  Rusty  Bark. 


micrantha,  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 
{C.  scrolncidala,  H.  and  B.) 
ovata.  FI.  Peruv. 


pubescens,  Vahl 
(jmrpurca.  FI.  Peruv.) 


B.  Cinchonae  flavae.  Yellow  Barks. 

5.  Royal  Yellow  or  Calisaya  Bark.  Species  unascertained,  E. 
(C.  cordifolia,  L.  and  D.) 


C.  Cinchona  rubra. 

6.  Red  Bark.  (C.  oblongifolia,  L.  D.)  Species  not  ascertained,  E. 


2.  Genuine  Cinchonas,  with  whitish  and  micaceous  Epidermis. 

A.  Pale  Barks. 

7.  White  Loxa  Bark. 

B.  Yellow  Barks. 

8.  Hard  Carthagena  Bark. 

9.  Fibrous  Carthagena  Bark. 

10.  Cubco  Bark. 

11.  Orange  Cinchona  of  Santa  F6  de 

Bagota. 

C.  Red  Barks. 

12.  Red  Cinchona  of  Santa  F6. 

13.  Red  Cinchona  with  white  epider-  Cinchona  magnifolia.  FI.  Peruv. 

mis.  (C.  oblongifolia.  Midis.) 


Cinchona  cordifolia.  Midis. 
C.  cordifolia? 

Cinchona  lancifolia.  Mutis. 


3.  Barks  falsely  called  Cinchonas,  and  not  yielding  the  Cinchona  alkalis. 
St.  Lucia  Bark.  Exostcmma  floribundum. 

Jamaica  Bark.  „ caribaum. 

False  Peruvian  Bark.  „ peruvianum. 

Brazilian  Bark.  [Quina  de  Pianhy.)  „ Souzanum. 

Pitaya  Bark.  „ Malinea?  racemosa?  <fcc. 


In  the  following  account  we  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  characters  of 
the  officinal  barks,  and  given  only  short  notices  of  the  others  ; but  in- 
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stead  of  adhering  to  the  above  arrangement,  have  thought  it  desira- 
ble to  bring  together  the  pale,  yellow,  and  red  barks  of  the  two  divi- 
sions, in  order  that  they  may  more  readily  be  compared. 

Cinchona  pallid.®,  the  Pale  Barks,  the  quinquinas  yris  of  Gui- 
bourt,  are  almost  always  quilled,  moderately  fibrous,  more  astringent 
than  bitter.  Their  powder  is  of  a greyish  fawn-colour,  and  they  con- 
tain Cinchonia  and  little  or  no  Qttinia.  An  infusion  of  Pale  Bark 
does  not  deposit  any  Sulphate  of  Lime  on  the  addition  of  a solution  of 
Sulphate  of  Soda. 

1.  Crown  or  Loxa  Bark.  Cinchona  Coronae,  E.  ( Cinchona  lancifolia,) 

L.  (C.  officinalis,)  D.  Cortex,  L.  D.  Bark  of  Cinchona  Condaminea, 

II.  and  B.  E.  Quinquina  gris-brun  de  Loxa,  Guibourt.  China 

Loxa,  Bergen. 

This  kind  of  Bark  is  considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe.  It  is  always  in  quills  or  cylindrical  tubes  strongly 
rolled,  usually  single,  from  6 to  IS  inches  in  length,  jnd  varying  from 
2 lines  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  half  a line  to  2 lines  in  thick- 
ness. The  epidermis  is  entire,  of  a light  or  dark  grey,  sometimes 
even  of  a brownish  colour,  often  covered  with  white  crustaceous  lichens. 
The  outer  surface  is  marked  with  numerous  longitudinal  wrinkles,  of 
little  depth,  or  crossed  by  transverse  cracks,  which  often  run  entirely 
round  the  bark,  diriding  it  into  rings,  the  edges  of  which  are  somewhat 
elevated.  The  inner  surface  is  smooth  and  uniform,  and  of  a cinna- 
mon-brown colour,  as  is  the  powder.  The  middle-sized  quills  are 
probably  the  best.  The  taste  is  astringent  and  bitterish,  with  a little 
aroma.  The  odour  is  compared  by  Bergen  to  that  of  Tan,  but  it  has 
a slight  degree  of  aroma.  It  is  imported  in  chests  and  serons,  and  is 
collected  in  the  woods  round  Loxa  and  on  the  neighbouring  mountains 
of  Peru.  There  seems  no  doubt  of  this  bark  being  produced  by  Cin- 
chona Condaminea  of  II.  and  II. 

Some  Cascarilla  fina  is  said  to  be  yielded  by  C.  nitida , FI.  Per. 
which  grows  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Andes,  and  some  of  the 
Quina  fina  de  Loxa  by  C.  lucumocfolia,  Pavon. 

C.  Condaminea  (fig.  74)  is  a tree  about  18  feet  in  height,  witli  opposite  branches, 
which  are  horizontal  in  the  lower  parts,  but  form  above  an  acute  anglo  with  the 
stem,  smooth,  as  high  as  the  inflorescence.  Leaves  quite  smooth,  usually  ovate, 
lanceolate,  sometimes  only  lanceolate,  at  other  times  ovate,  generally  furnished 
at  the  axils  of  the  veins  underneath  with  a pit,  which  is  either  naked  or  ciliated. 
Petioles  smooth.  Stipules  oblong,  obtuse,  membranous.  Peduncles  panicled, 
corymbose  in  tho  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  forming  a large  loose  thyrsc,  covered 
with  a thick  short  down.  Tube  of  the  calyx  downy,  like  the  pedicels;  limb 
very  short,  urceolate,  5-toothed,  pubescent.  Tube  of  the  corolla  slender,  about 
four  times  as  long  as  the  tube  of  tho  calyx,  tomentose ; limb  very  shaggy  inter- 
nally. (Lind.)  It  grows  in  the  mountains  near  Loxa,  and  also  near  Guanca- 
bainba  in  Peru.  It  always  grows  on  micaceous  schist,  and  at  an  elevation  of  from 
5700  to  7500  feet,  and  thus  occupies  a belt  of  1800  foot.  This  species  yields  the 
Cascarilla  fina  de  Uritusinga , which  forms  the  Crown  Bark  of  commerce. 
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Cinchona  Condaminea,  v.  p.  438  and  441. 

2.  Grey  or  Silver  Bark.  Cinchona  cinerea,  E.  Bark  of  Cinchona  mi- 
crantha,  R.  and  P.  China  Huanuco,  Bergen.  Quinquina  de  Lima, 
Guibourt. 

This  kind  of  pale  hark  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  obtained  its  name  of  Lima  from 
its  place  of  export,  and  that  of  Huanuco  from  the  city  in  central  Peru, 
near  which  it  is  produced.  It  resembles  the  former  kind  in  dimen- 
sions, hut  is  rather  longer  and  coarser,  occurs  in  quills  covered  by  a 
greyish  epidermis.  Many  of  the  smaller  quills  have  a more  or  less 
spiral  form,  a large  oblique  slit  is  observable  at  the  edge  of  most  of 
the  complete  quills.  It  is  less  wrinkled  longitudinally  than  Crown 
Bark,  and  the  transverse  fissure  less  generally  runs  entirely  round, 
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and  with  the  edges  not  elevated.  On  the  inside  it  is  rather  more  of 
a red  colour,  more  or  less  uneven  and  fibrous,  but  its  powder  is  nearly 
of  the  same  Cinnamon-brown,  and  similar  to  it  in  odour  and  taste. 
Bergen  says  the  odour  of  the  bark  is  like  that  of  clay,  and  in  this  re- 
spect different  from  that  of  all  other  varieties.  According  to  the  satis- 
factory information  of  Pbppig,  this  bark  is  produced  by  Cinchona 
micrantha,  ft.  and  P.  (the  C.  scrobiculata  of  II.  and  II.)  which  grows 
on  the  high  mountains  of  Peru. 

3.  Ash  or  Jaen  Cinchona,  apparently  produced  by  Cinchona  ovata,  FI.  Per.,  is 
distinguished  by  its  thin  light  coat,  readily  pulverized,  cracks  few,  quills  mostly 
crooked.  Colour  dark  cinnamon-brown.  (Bergen. ) From  one  of  its  names,  it 
would  seem  to  come  from  near  St.  Jaen  de  Bracomoras. 

4.  Huamalies  or  Rusty  Bark,  comes  from  Lima,  and  is  tho  produce  of  C.  pa- 
bescens,  Fithl  (the  C purpurea  of  FI.  Poruv.)  it  is  distinguished  by  Its  coat,  thin 
and  spongy  longitudinal  wrinkles  and  warts,  which  penetrate  to  the  cortical 
layers;  under  surface  even,  colour  red  brown.  {Bergen,  as  given  by  Pereira.) 
Yielded  to  Gocbol  and  Kunze  38  per  cent,  of  Cinchonia  and  28  per  cent,  of 
Quinia. 

Pbppig  discovered  that  the  bark  called  Cascarilla  nigrella  in  Peru, 
and  much  esteemed  there,  was  obtained  from  Cinchona  glanduli/era  of 
ft.  and  P.  when  growing  on  high  mountains.  It  came  formerly  from 
Lima,  and  appears  equal  to  the  finest  from  Loxa.  Another  kind,  in- 
ferior in  quality,  called  Cascarilla  provinciana  nigrella,  is  produced  by 
the  same  tree  when  growing  in  warm  valleys. 

7.  White  Loxa  Bark  is  sometimes  found  intermixed  with  the  Crown  or  Lima 
Cinchona,  but  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  white  epidermis. 

B.  Cinchonas  flaws.  Yellow  Barks. 

5.  Cinchona  flava,  E.  D.  ( Cinchona  cordifolia,  L.)  Species  of 

Cinchona  not  ascertained.  Cinchona  Calisaya  ( Colli-salla, 

Pbppig)  regia.  Quinquina  jaune  royal,  G.  Konig’s  China. 

Bergen.  Yellow  Bark.  Royal  Yellow  Bark. 

The  Yellow  Bark  of  commerce  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced 
into  Europe  about  the  year  1790.  The  tree  producing  it  is  still  un- 
known. The  reference  to  the  C.  cordifolia  of  Mutis  is  erroneous,  in 
consequence  of  that  author  having  mistaken  the  bark  of  his  tree  for  tho 
above  Royal  Yellow  Bark  of  commerce.  M.  Guibourt  recognized  it, 
however,  as  the  hard  Carthagena  bark  of  commerce, No.  8.  Yellow  bark 
is  imported  from  southern  ports,  such  as  Coquimbo,  as  originally  stated 
in  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  but  chiefiy  from  Arica,  whence  it  is 
often  first  conveyed  to  Lima.  It  is  said  by  the  Messrs.  Gibbs  to  be 
produced  in  the  province  of  La  Paz  in  Bolivia,  in  a plain  bounded  by 
mountain  ranges,  and  elevated  14,000  or  18,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  {Pereira),  also  around  Opolobambo.  It  is  imported  in 
chests  and  scrons,  and  two  kinds  arc  known,  quilled  and  flat  Yellow 
Bark. 

The  quilled,  called  Calisaya  rolada,  or  rolled,  is  in  pieces  from  3 
i and  4 to  1 8 inches  in  length,  and  from  a J to  2 or  3 inches  in  diameter, 
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and  varies  in  thickness  from  ^ to  J,  of  an  inch,  in  general  only  singly 
quilled.  The  epidermis  is  brownish,  often  mottled  by  whitish  or  yel- 
lowish lichens,  and  is  marked  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  fissures, 
generally  easily  separated  from  the  bark;  sometimes  in  the  larger  pieces 
very  rough  from  the  furrows  and  cracks.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth 
but  fibrous,  and  of  a yellow  cinnamon  colour.  The  transverse  fracture 
is  short  but  splinter}-,  and  the  powder  contains  spiculse  which  are 
irritating  to  the  skin.  The  flat  Calisayn.  or  Calisaya  ptancha,  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  ; it  may  be 
quite  flat  or  slightly  curved,  and  being  destitute  of  epidermis,  is  of  a 
yellowish-colour  on  both  sides,  but  more  fibrous  in  structure.  The 
powder  is  of  a yellow  orange-colour  ; taste  less  astringent  but  more 
bitter  than  the  pale  bark  : that  of  the  flat  Bark  is  less  bitter  than  the 
quilled.  Yellow  Bark  contains  a large  proportion  of  Quinia,  and  very 
little  Cinchonia.  Sulphate  of  Soda  produces  an  abundant  precipitate 
of  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  its  infusion. 

8.  Hard  Carthagena  Bark,  China  flava  dura,  Bergen,  the  Quina  jaune  of  Hum- 
boldt, the  Quina  amarilia  of  Mutis,  and  the  produce  of  his  Cinchona  cordi- 
folia,  which  grows  in  the  forests  of  New  Granada,  and  is  that  which  has  been 
mistaken  for  the  foregoing  yellow  Calisaya  Bark.  G.  and  K.  i.  taf  ix.  fig.  1 to  4. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  epidermis  being  velvety,  greyish-white,  thin  and  soft, 
or  warty,  longitudinal  furrows  irregular,  few  transverse  fissures;  undersurface 
uneven  or  splintery;  colour  dull  citron-yellow.  (Bergen.)  Goebel  and  Kirst  ob- 
tained in  tbj . about  56  grs.  of  Quinia  in  this  and  the  following,  and  of  Cinchonia 
43  grs,  in  the  former,  but  none  in  the  fibrous  bark. 

9.  Fibrous  Carthagena  Bark,  China  flava  fibrosa.  G.  and  K.  taf.  lx.  fig.  5 — 8. 
Occurs  with  the  foregoing,  whence  Dr.  Pereira  suspects  it  may  be  produced  by 
the  same  species,  either  at  different  seasons  or  in  different  localities.  Coat  thin, 
soft,  of  moderate  thickness,  or  rubbed  off;  under  surface  even,  but  rough  to  the 
touch  ; colour  pure  ochre-yellow. 

10.  Cusco  Bark,  first  described  byGuibourt,  is  the  China  ruhiginoaa  of  Bergen, 
may  by  some  be  mistaken  for  Yellow  Calisaya  Bark.  Its  epidermis  is  shining, 
pale  grey,  without  fissures,  the  naked  surface  is  orange-red.  But  Dr.  Pereira 
has  pointed  out  that  it  may  bo  distinguished  by  Sulphate  of  Soda  not  producing 
any  precipitate  in  its  solution.  Guibourt  obtained  of  Cinchonia  about  tj.  from 
a pound  of  Bark. 

11.  Orange  Cinchona  of  Santa  Ft.  Quinquina  de  Carthagcne  spongieux,  G. 
1.  c.  p.  78,  is  the  Quina  naranjada  of  Mutis,  andj  produced  by  his  Cinchona 
lancifolia , which  is  so  frequently  stated  to  be  the  species  yielding  pale  bark. 


C.  Cinchona  liubree,  or  Red  Cinchonas. 

6.  Cinchona  Rubra,  E.  D.  ( Cinchona  oblongifolia)  Cortex,  L.  D. 
Red  Cinchona  Bark  from  an  undetermined  species,  E.  Rothe- 
China,  Bergen . Quinquina  rouge,  or  Cascarilla  colorada  of  the 

Spaniards. 

Red  Cinchona  Bark  was  early  known,  but  not  distinguished  in 
England  until  1779.  It  is  imported  from  Lima  in  chests,  but  the 
species  yielding  it  is  unknown.  C.  magnifolia,  FI.  Peruv.  (the  C.  ob- 
longifolia  of  Mutis)  yields  a different  and  inferior  kind  of  Bark,  the 
Quina  nova , the  Red  Cinchona  of  Santa  Fe.  No.  12.  It  is  received  in 
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quilled,  but  most  frequently  in  flat  or  rather  curved  pieces,  varying  in 
length  from  a few  inches  to  two  feet,  from  one  to  five  inches  in  breadth, 
from  a quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  pieces 
are  usual!}’  covered  with  epidermis,  which  is  of  a greyish  or  reddish- 
brown  colour,  sometimes  mottled  with  purple  or  with  white  from  ad- 
hering lichens,  though  these  are  less  frequent  than  in  others;  but  it  is 
often  rough,  wrinkled,  and  warty,  forming  the  variety  verruquem  of 
G.  On  the  inside  its  surface  is  coarsely  fibrous,  and  of  a deep  cinna- 
mon-brown, but  it  looks  of  a red  colour  when  placed  near  the  other 
Barks,  and  especially  in  the  thicker  pieces.  The  fracture  is  short, 
fibrous,  and  splinter}’.  The  powder  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour ; the 
taste  is  powerfully  bitter,  with  a slight  degree  of  aroma.  It  is  more 
scarce  than  the  other  kinds,  and  is  remarkable  for  yielding  both 
Quinia  and  Cinchonia. 

12.  Red  Cinchona  of  Santa  Ft.  (Per.)  Quinquina  nova  of  authors.  Quina 
roxa  or  Azalmr  of  Santa  F6.  An  inferior  kind  of  Carthngenn  Bark  of  a red  co- 
lour, with  white  epidermis,  containing  little  or  no  Quinia  or  Cinchonia.  it  is 
produced  by  Cinchona  magnifolia,  FI.  Per.  (C.  oblonyifolia,  Mutis),  G.  and  K. 
taf.  xi.  f.  6 to  9. 

13.  Red  Cinchona,  with  a white  micacious  epidermis,  mentioned  by  Guibourt 
and  Pereira. 

The  physical  character  of  these  several  Barks  is  important  only  as 
indications  of  their  richness  in  the  principles  which  make  them  so 
valuable  as  medicinal  agents.  So  little  was  known  of  the  chemical 
nature  of  these  Barks,  even  in  1802,  that  Seguin  concluded  that  the 
active  principle  was  of  the  nature  of  Gelatine.  In  1803  Dr.  Duncan 
indicated  the  presence  of  a peculiar  principle,  which  he  named  Cincho- 
nia, and  which  Gomez  isolated  in  1810.  But  Pelletier  and  Caventou  in 
1 820  determined  the  alkaline  nature  of  Cz'ncAonia, discovered  Quinia,  and 
elucidated  in  general  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  Cinchona  Barks, 
and  that  these  alkalis  were  in  combination  with  Kinic,  called  also 
Cinchonic  acid  (and  perhaps  also  with  a little  Sul'),  that  they  also 
contain  Tannin,  Colouring  matters  of  a peculiar  nature,  one  called 
Cinchonic  red,  the  other  Cinchonic  yellow,  also  a little  Volatile  Oil,  a 
Green  Fatty  matter,  Calcareous  salts,  Starch,  Gums,  Ligneous  Fibre. 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  Gum  abounds  in  the  Pale,  and  is 
deficient  in  the  Yellow  and  Red  Barks,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  these  are  produced  by  older  parts  of  their  respective  trees  ; also 
that  Cinchonia  predominates  in  the  Pale,  Quinia  in  the  Yellow,  and 
that  both  Quinia  and  Cinchonia  are  found  in  nearly  equal  quantities 
in  Bed  Bark.  Pelletier  with  Coriol  discovered  a third  alkali,  which 
has  been  named  Aricitia,  from  the  port  Arica,  whence  Cusco  Bark, 
from  which  it  was  extracted,  is  obtained. 

Of  these  principles,  the  Volatile  Oil  has  been  obtained  of  a thick 
consistence,  acrid  taste,  and  with  the  odour  of  Cinchona  Bark.  The 
batty  Matter  is  of  the  nature  of  a concrete  oil,  and  is  capable  of  form- 
ing soaps  with  alkalis ; it  differs  in  colour  according  to  that  of  the 
Bark.  The  Tannin,  or  Tannic  acid,  called  by  some  Soluble  Red 
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Colouring  Matter,  has  a brownish-red  colour,  and  forms  a green  preci- 
pitate with  ferruginous  salts.  It  precipitates  also  with  Tartar  Emetic 
and  with  Gelatine.  It  absorbs  Oxygen,  when,  according  to  Berzelius, 
it  is  converted  into  Cinchonic  Red,  or  Insoluble  Red  Colouring  Mat- 
ter. ( P . and  C.)  It  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  insipid,  is  soluble 
in  Alcohol,  and  also  in  solutions  of  alkalis  and  of  their  Carbonates ; 
but  not  so  in  water  or  Ether.  It  is  precipitated  by  Tartar- Emetic, 
and  is  to  be  noted  for  uniting  with  Quinia  and  Cinchonia,  and  forming 
compounds  of  a brownish-red  colour,  which  are  decomposed  by  the 
alkalis,  but  are  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  though  dissolved  by  boil- 
ing water,  rectified  Spirit,  and  weak  acids.  Cinchonic  Yellow  is  pre- 
cipitated by  Diacetate  of  Lead,  but  not  by  Tartar-Emetic,  and  is  solu- 
ble in  water,  Alcohol,  and  Ether.  Cinchonic  or  Kinic  acid  is  separated 
in  the  form  of  a syrup-like  liquid,  has  an  acid  taste,  is  soluble  both  in 
water  and  Alcohol,  and  in  many  points  resembles  Acetic  acid  : by  the 
action  of  heat  it  is  converted  into  Pyrokinic  acid.  In  the  Bark  it  is 
combined  with  Quinia  and  Cinchonia,  and  these  Kinates,  as  also  that 
of  Lime,  are  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  Alcohol.  Kinovic  acid 
was  discovered  by  Pelletier  in  Cinchona  nova,  or  the  Red  Bark  of 
Santa  Fe.  (p.)  It  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  Stearic  acid. 

Cinchonia  (C2o  HlSNO)  exists  in  both  pale,  grey , and  red  barks, 
in  the  form  of  Kinate  of  Cinchonia  ; when  pure,  is  white  and  crystal- 
line, nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  2500  parts  of  boiling 
water,  very  soluble  in  Alcohol,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  in 
brilliant,  4-sided,  oblique  crystals.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oils.  Its  bitter  taste  is  very  obvious  when  in  solution. 
As  an  alkali  it  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids.  One  of  its  salts,  the 
Disulphate  of  Cinchonia,  which  is  obtained  in  short  prismatic  crystals, 
soluble  in  Alcohol,  less  so  in  water,  is  sometimes  employed  for  and  is 
an  efficient  substitute  for  the  similar  preparations  of  Quinia. 

Quina,  L.  Alkali  obtained  from  Yellow  Bark  {Cinchona  cordifoliu, 

L.)  Quinia.  Quina.  Quinine. 

Quinia  is  the  alkali  to  which  Yellow  Bark  owes  its  chief  medical 
properties.  It  exists  also  in  Red  Bark,  and  in  both  as  Kinate  of 
Quinia,  but  may  most  readily  be  obtained  by  precipitating  it  with 
Ammonia  from  a solution  of  the  Disulphate  of  Quinia.  No  formula  is 
given  for  it  in  the  L.  P.,  nor  is  it  used  medicinally. 

Quinia  (C20  II , „ 0„  N ),  when  pure,  is  seen  as  a white  powder  ; 
but  it  may  with  care  be  crystallized  from  its  Alcoholic  solution  in 
silky  needles.  It  is  without  odour,  but  is  intenselj'  bitter  ; though, 
from  its  insolubility  in  water,  the  taste  is  not  readily  developed.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  Alcohol,  and  also  in  Ether,  but  requires  about  200 
parts  of  boiling  water.  When  precipitated  from  water,  it  falls  as  a 
Hydrate.  It  is  fusible  about  300°  F.,  first  parting  with  its  water, 
and  swelling  if  afterwards  brought  in  contact  with  it.  It  readily 
combines  with  and  neutralizes  acids,  forming  salts,  which  are  all  bit- 
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ter,  moderately  soluble,  and  crystallissable.  Ammonia  and  Nutgalls 
both  cause  a precipitate  in  the  solutions,  the  former  separating  it  as 
Quinia,  the  latter  as  Tannato  of  Quinia. 

Tests.  Soluble  very  easily  in  Alcohol,  but  not  in  water,  unless  an 
acid  be  added.  It  alters  the  colour  of  Turmeric,  tastes  bitter,  and  is 
entirely  destroyed  by  heat.  L. 

Quin.®  Disulphas,  L.  Quin®  Sulphas,  E.  D.  Disulphate  or 

Sulphate  of  Quinia,  commonly  called  Sulphate  of  Quinine. 

This  salt  has  now  almost  entirely  superseded  all  the  other  prepara- 
tions of  Cinchona,  and  is  that  commonly  spoken  of  as  Quinine.  As 
Quinia  exists  in  Bark  combined  with  Cinchonic  acid,  it  must  be  de- 
tached from  it,  and  made  to  unite  with  Sulphuric'.  This  is  effected 
by  various  processes.  In  these  Yellow  Bark  is  employed,  as  richest 
in  Quinia,  and  as  this  is  less  mixed  with  the  other  alkalis.  The  Bark 
is  first  exhausted  of  its  bitterness  by  repeated  maceration  in  water 
acidulated  with  Sul'  or  with  H Cl',  then  some  more  powerful  base  is 
presented  to  the  acid,  which  precipitates  the  Quinia.  This  is  finally 
purified  and  combined  with  Sul'. 

The  D.  C.  adopt  the  prize  method  of  M.  Henry,  which,  however,  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  employing  so  expensive  a menstruum  as  rectified  Spirit.  Digest 
Yellow  Cinchona-lark  in  coarso  powder  lbs.  iv.  in  Aq.  dest.  Oviij  (old  Wine) 
acidulated  with  DU.  Sul'  fjij.  with  moderate  heat  and  frequent  stirring  for  four- 
hours,  and  then  strain.  Repeat  the  process  three  times  with  fresh  portions  of 
water  and  mix  thorn  all  together  (a  very  soluble  Sulphate  of  Quinia  is  formed 
from  the  excess  of  Sul').  Add  to  the  united  liquors,  of  fresh  burnt  and  slaked 
Lime  enough  to  saturate  the  acid.  |Sulphate  of  Lime  and  Quinia  are  precipi- 
tated.) Dry  the  precipitate  on  blotting-paper,  then  digest  it  for  G hours  with 
frequent  agitation  in  Rectified  Spirit  Oiij.  by  measure,  and  filter.  Repeat  the 
process  three  times  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Spirit  (the  Quinia  is  all  dissolved 
by  the  Spirit  and  thus  separated  from  the  Sulphate  of  Lime.)  Distil  tho  spiri- 
tuous liquors  to  dryness  in  a water-bath.  Add  gradually  to  the  residuum  Dil. 
Sul'  till  there  is  a slight  excess  of  acid.  (Sulphato  of  Quinia  is  formed,  but  usually 
requires  the  addition  of  animal  charcoal  and  subsequent  filtering  to  deprive  it  of 
colouring  matter).  Obtain  crystals  by  cooling  and  evaporation. 

L.  P.  Mix  with  Aq.  dest.  Cvj.  Si d‘  Wv.  and  -,IJ.  then  add  of  bruised  Yellow 
Sark  Ibvij.  boil  one  hour,  strain.  Again  boil  the  residuo  in  Ariel  and  Water  in 
tho  same  proportions,  strain.  Then  boil  the  Cinchona  in  Aq.  dest.  Cviij.  for 
3 hours  and  strain.  Wash  well  the  residue  with  boiling  Aq.  dest.  Mix  the 
liquors  and  add  moist  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Lead  nearly  to  saturation . Pour  off  the 
liquor  and  wash  tho  precipitate  with  Aq.  dest.  q.  s.  Boil  down  the  liquors  for 
1 hour,  strain  Add  gradually  Sol.  Ammonia,  q.s.  to  precipitate  the  Quinia. 
Waali  this  till  nothing  alkaline  is  perceptible.  Saturate  what  remains  with 
Sidp/iunc1  3iv.  3ij.  diluted.  Digest  with  purified  Animal  Chaixoal  Jij  strain. 
Wash  the  Charcoal  thoroughly  and  evaporate  the  liquor  cautiously  to  form  crys- 
tals.-— The  Bark  is  exhausted  by  the  acid  and  water,  and  the  solution  contains 
Sul , Kinic7,  and  Quinia,  with  extractive  and  colouring  matter.  On  adding  the 
hydrated  Oxide  of  Lead,  the  Sul'  combines  with  it  and  insoluble  Sulphate  of 
Lead  is  precipitated ; the  Kinic' and  Quinia  remaining  in  the  solution  poured  off. 
When  Ammonia  is  added  a Kinate  of  this  alkali  is  formed,  which  remains  in 
solution  and  the  Quinia  is  precipitated.  On  the  second  addition  of  the  Dil. 
Sul . Disulphate  of  Quinia  is  formed  and  purified  by  means  of  the  Animal 
Charcoal  and  recrystallization. 
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The  E.  C.  directs  Yellow  Bark  in  coarse  powder  tbj.  to  be  boiled  for  one  hour 
in  Wafer  Oiv.  in  which  Carbonate  of  Soda  3iv.  lias  already  been  dissolved. 
Strain  and  express  strongly  through  linen  or  calico  ; moisten  the  residuum  with 
water  and  express  again ; and  repeat  this  twice.  (The  colouring  principles, 
extractive,  and  the  Kinic  acid  are  removed  by  the  boiling  alkaline  solution.) 
Boil  the  residuum  for  half  an  hour  in  Aq.  Oiv.  acidulated  with  Sul'  xij.  strain, 
express  strongly,  moisten  with  Aq.  and  express  again.  Repeat  the  process 
twice  with  Aq.  and  Sul'  3ij.  in  divided  portions.  (Tho  residual  Quinia  with 
some  Cinchonia  is  all  removed  by  combining  with  the  Sulph'.)  Concentrate  the 
whole  acid  liquors  to  about  a pint ; when  cool  filter  and  add  Carbonate  of  Soda 
Jiv.  (Sulphate  of  Soda  is  formed  and  remains  in  solution,  impure  Quinia  being 
precipitated.)  Colloctthe  impure  Quinia  on  a cloth,  wash  it  slightly  and  squeeze 
out  the  liquor  with  the  hand.  Break  down  the  moist  precipitate  in  Aq.  dost. 
Oj.  add  of  Sul'  nearly  f3j.  heat  to  212°  and  stir  occasionally.  (Sulphate  of 
Quinia  is  formed.)  If  necessary  add  a little  more  Sul'Carb.  of  Soda  and  Aq.  dest. 
Filter.  Evaporate  and  crystallize,  repeat  the  process  with  Animal  Charcoal 
and  pure  crystals  will  be  obtained  if  the  details  are  minutely  followed  (c). 

As  the  proportion  of  Quinia  and  of  Cinchonia  procurable  from  the 
different  kinds  of  Bark  is  a subject  of  interest  to  both  the  practitioner 
and  practical  chemist,  the  author  has  borrowed  the  following  tabular 
view  from  the  Dispensatory  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Christison ; but,  as  he 
observes,  the  results  are  so  discrepant,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  same  kinds  of  Bark  have  been  examined  by  different  experimen- 
talists. The  proportion  of  the  two  alkaloids  in  1000  parts  of  the 
chief  Barks  of  commerce  are  here  given  according  to  the  analyses  of 
four  esteemed  authorities. 


Crown-Bark.  Cincli. 

Quin. 

Von  Santen  Fine  quills 

o-o 

0-5 

Soubciran 

Fine  quality 

L2*3 

trace 

Michaelis 

do. 

2-4 

1-0 

Goebel 

do. 

2-6 

2-0 

Von  Santen  Medium  quills 

o-o 

21 

Soubciran 

Low  quality 

9-2 

o-o 

Yellow-Bark.  Cinch. 

Quin. 

Von  Santen  Stnppeclquills  0-0 

15-0 

Do. 

Stripped  flat 

o-o 

14-6 

Soubeiran 

Quilled 

0-0 

17-2 

Michaelis 

do. 

o-o 

20*0 

Goebel 

do. 

o-o 

11-0 

Soubeiran 

Flat. 

o-o 

21-3 

Michaelis 

do. 

o-o 

37-0 

Goebel 

do. 

o-o 

12-3 

Carthamna  Bark. 

Von  Santen 

Hard 

40 

3-2 

Goebel 

do. 

5-5 

7-3 

Von  Santen 

Woody 

4-4 

3-0 

Goebel 

do. 

7-0 

5-4 

Grey-Bark. 

Cinch. 

Quin. 

Von  Santen  Fine  quills 

2433 

00 

Do.  Medium  quills 

27-3 

0-0 

Soubeiran 

Fine  quality 

9-2 

0-0 

Michaelis 

do. 

10-0 

3-6 

Goebel 

do. 

21-3 

0-0 

Michaelis 

Inferior 

6-4 

4-2 

Red-Bark. 

Cinch.  Quin. 

Von  Santen 

Thick  quills 

24-0 

0-8 

Soubeiran 

Fine  quality 

6-1 

11-5 

Michaelis 

do. 

4-2 

8-3 

Goebel 

do. 

8-4 

52 

Soubeiran 

Pale  Red 

6 1 

8*6 

Von  Santen 

Fine  quills 

90 

7*5 

Do. 

Flat 

11-8 

1-5 

Ash-Bark.  Rusty-Bark. 

Cinch.  Quin. 

Cinch.  Quin. 

Von  Santen 

0-0  trace 

12-4 

0-0 

Goebel 

1*6  1-2 

51 

3-0 

Michaelis 

1-6  10-4 

6-3 

3-0 

Do.  thin  quills  — — 

0*0 

10 

Disulphate  of  Quinia,  or  Sulphate  of  Quinia,  as  it  is  considered  by 
other  chemists,  is  usually  seen  as  a light  flocculent  mass  of  white, 
silky,  slightly  flexible,  needle-shaped  cr}rstals,  interlaced  with  each 
other,  and  grouped  in  small  star-like  tufts.  They  are  without  odour, 
but  the  taste  is  intensely  bitter.  Exposed  to  the  air,  the  crystals 
effloresce,  losing  six  parts  of  their  water  of  crystallization.  At  212° 
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they  become  luminous,  especially  if  rubbed : at  240°  they  melt,  losing 
two  more  equivalents  of  water,  then  become  red,  and  at  last  ignite 
and  bum  away,  leaving  no  residuum.  According  to  Baup,  they  re- 
quire 740  parts  of  cold  and  about  30  parts  of  boiling  water  for  solu- 
tion, giving  a bluish  tinge  to  the  water.  They  require  only  60  parts 
of  Rectified  Spirit  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  are  very  soluble  in 
diluted  acids,  especially  Dil.  Sul'.  This  salt  is  composed  of  2 Eq. 
Quinia-t-1  Eq.  Sul'-|-8  Aq. =436. 

Neutral  Sulphate  of  Quinia,  is  readily  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
Disulphate  as  much  Sul'  as  it  already  contains,  by  which  its  solubility 
is  greatly  increased,  and  in  this  form  it  is  usually  prescribed.  By 
evaporation,  rhombic  crystals  may  be  obtained,  which  are  soluble  in 
10  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  will  melt  in  their  own  water  of  crystal- 
lization at  212°.  They  consist  of  1 Eq.  Q.+l  Sul'-j-8  Aq. =274. 

Tests.  Disulphate  of  Quinia,  from  its  high  price,  is  apt  to  be  adul- 
terated with  earthy  and  alkaline  salts,  as  Sulphate  of  Lime,  Gum, 
Sugar,  Starch,  Fatty  matters  of  a crystalline  nature,  Sulphate  of  Cin- 
chonia, Caffein,  Salicin.  “ Totally  dissolved  in  water,  especially 
when  acidulated.  Quinia  is  thrown  down  by  Ammonia.  On  evapo- 
rating, the  liquid  which  remains  ought  not  to  taste  of  Sugar.  100 
parts  lose  8 or  10  parts  of  water  when  heated.  It  is  entirely  con- 
sumed by  a red  heat.  It  is  turned  of  a green  colour  if  Chlorine  be 
first  added  to  it,  and  then  Ammonia.”  L.  The  Starch,  Sulphate  of 
Lime,  and  Fatty  matters,  will  remain  undissolved  by  the  cold  water. 
Sugar  will  be  detected  by  its  taste.  Gum  and  alkaline  earths  will 
remain  undissolved  by  Alcohol.  Earthy  impurities,  moreover,  will 
resist  the  action  of  heat.  The  E.  test  is  intended  to  determine  gene- 
rally whether  or  not  the  salt  is  pure.  “ A solution  of  gr.  x.  in  Aq. 
Dest.  f^j.  and  Sul'  IT\ij. — iij.,  if  decomposed  by  a solution  of  Carb. 
Soda  3iv.  in  two  waters,  and  heated  till  the  precipitate  shrinks  and 
fuses,  yields  on  cooling  a solid  mass,  which,  when  dry,  weighs  7’4  gr. 
and  in  powder  dissolves  entirely  in  solution  of  Oxalic  acid.”  Though 
sufficient  for  most  impurities,  this,  as  Dr.  Christison  states,  will  not 
detect  Caffein  or  Sulphate  of  Cinchonia.  But  the  first  is  too  dear  to 
be  used.  Salicin  is  turned  red  by  Sul',  and  cannot  therefore  be  very 
easily  employed  ; but  the  Sulphate  of  Cinchonia  is  probably  frequently 
mixed.  If  the  salt  be  dissolved  in  40  parts  of  boiling  water,  most  of 
the  Sulphate  of  Quinia  will  be  deposited  on  cooling,  but  the  Sulph. 
Cinchonia  will  be  retained,  and  may  afterwards  by  evaporation  be 
obtained  in  short  rhombic  prisms,  or  pearly  scales : or  precipitate  the 
two  with  caustic  Soda,  and  then  redissolvc  the  Sulphate  of  Quinia 
in  Ether  ( M.  Calvert ) ; or  “precipitate  a solution  of  the  suspected 
salt  in  water  by  Carb.  of  Potash,  collect  the  precipitate,  and  boil  it  in 
Alcohol.  The  Cinchonia  crystallizes  as  the  liquor  cools,  while  the 
Quinia  remains  in  the  mother  liquor.”  (p.)  The  Spirit  will  also  dis- 
solve any  Sugar  that  may  have  been  added,  and  leave  the  Sulph.  of 
Potash.  (Med.  Gazette .) 
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The  E.  C.  give  a test  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  Yellow  Bark 
which  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  the 
Disulphate.  “ A filtered  decoction  of  100  grains  in  Aq.  dest.fjij.  gives 
with  fjj.  of  concentrated  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  a precipitate 
which,  when  heated  in  the  fluid,  becomes  a fused  mass,  weighing  when 
cold  2 grains  or  more,  and  easily  soluble  in  solution  of  Oxalic  acid.” 

Aricina  or  Cusconin  is  the  alkali  found  in  Cusco  Bark,  which  is 
very  similar  in  many  of  its  properties  to  Cinchonia.  M.  Guibourt, 
indeed,  says  he  could  obtain  only  this  alkali  from  the  above  Bark. 
Aricina  is  distinguished  by  the  discoverers  as  containing  1 more  Eq.  of 
Ox)rgen  than  Quinia,  as  being  soluble  in  Ether,  and  rendered  of  a 
green  colour  by  Nit'.  Dr.  Pereira,  from  analogy  in  properties,  inferred 
that  the  three  alkalis  are  oxides  of  a compound  base,  which  he  calls 
Quinogen,  and  that  Cinchonia  is  a Monoxide,  Quinia  a Deutoxide, 
and  Aricina  a Tritoxide  of  Quinogen. 

Quinoidine,  obtained  by  Sertuemer  in  the  mother  liquor  of  the  first, 
has  been  proved  by  Liebig  {Lancet,  May,  1846)  to  be  Quinine  in  an 
amorphous  state,  which  if  pure,  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  or 
converted  into  a salt  of  any  acid,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bullock.  Both 
Quinia  and  Cinchonia,  when  heated  with  Potash,  yield  Quinoleine, 
an  oily  volatile  liquid,  bitter  and  strongly  alkaline,  which  is  analogous 
to  Conia. 

The  Lactate  and  Valerianate  of  Quinia  have  also  been  beneficially 
employed  in  suitable  cases.  The  latter  is  lauded  by  M.  F.  Devay  (Br. 
Retros.  xi.  123)  for  its  neurasthenic  properties,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
more  powerful  antiperiodic  than  the  Sulphate.  The  Citrate  of  Qui- 
nine and  Iron,  prepared  in  crystalline  scales,  is  soluble  in  water  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  acid,  and  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.  ij. — gr.  v.  in 
the  same  cases  as  Quinine. 

Inc.  Alkalis,  Earths,  and  their  Carbonates,  &c. ; Astringents. 

Action.  Uses.  The  Cinchona  Barks  are  slightly  Astringent,  emi- 
nently Tonic  and  Antiperiodic  ; hence  they  are  frequently  prescribed 
to  strengthen,  in  diseases  of  debility  or  in  convalescence  from  acute 
diseases,  but  especially  for  arresting  the  accession  of  Intermittent  and 
Remittent  Fevers,  and  attacks  of  Periodic  Neuralgia  and  of  Rheuma- 
tism, either  in  the  form  of  Powder,  in  doses  of  gr.  x.-gr.  xxx.,  in  Infu- 
sion, Decoction,  Extract,  or  Tincture  : sometimes  all  three  are  united 
in  one  of  the  watery  preparations.  But  as  the  properties  depend  chiefly 
on  the  alkalis,  though  partly  also  on  the  astringent  principle,  the  for- 
mer, especially  in  the  form  of  the  Sulphate  of  Quinia,  have  nearly  su- 
perseded all  the  other  preparations.  A similar  preparation  of  Cincho- 
nia may  no  doubt  be  and  is  used  for  many  of  the  same  purposes.  The 
Disulphate  of  Quinia,  often  converted  to  a Sulphate  by  a few  drops  of 
Sul',  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  gr.j — gr.  v. ; but  scruple  doses  have 
been  given  in  obstinate  periodic  attacks  of  Neuralgic  pain  or  of  Ague. 
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Infdscjm  Cinchona,  L.  E.  D.  Infusion  of  Pale  (of  any,  E.) 

Cinchona. 

Pre}).  Take  powdered  Pale  or  Gray  Cinchona.  Park  (species  according  to  pro- 
scription, E.)  if  boiiing  Aq.  dost.  Oj.  (cold,  by  measure  yxij.  D.  i*ub  it  up  gradu- 
ally with  the  water,  D.)  Macerate  for  6 (4,  E.  24,  shaking  it  occasionally,  I>.) 
hours  in  a lightly-covered  vessel.  Strain  (through  linen  or  calico,  E.  Pour  olf  the 
clear  liquor,  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  Water  dissolves  the  Ifinates  of  the  Cinchona  alkalis 
and  the  Tannin;  hut  as  some  of  the  alkalis  remain  behind  united  with 
the  insoluble  Colouring  matters,  this  is  necessarily  a weak  preparation. 
It  is  well  suited  as  a Tonic  from  its  lightness  for  delicate  states  of 
the  stomach  and  constitution,  in  doses  of  fjj. — fjij.  every  3 or  4 hours. 

Decoctum  Cinchona!,  E.  Decoction  of  Bark. 

Prep.  Boil  for  10  minutos  Crovm,  Grey,  or  YiOow  Cinchona  Jj.  bruised,  in  Aq. 
fjxxiv.  Cool,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  fyxvj. 

Action.  Uses.  I!y  the  continued  action  of  boiling  water,  much  of 
the  active  principle  is  extracted,  but  it  is  also  deposited  on  cooling,  in 
consequence  of  the  Cinchonic  Red  uniting  with  the  alkalis,  and  form- 
ing compounds  insoluble  in  cold  water.  Both  the  Infusion  and  De- 
coction would  be  much  improved  by  being  made  with  Acidulated 
water,  which  would  retain  the  alkalis  in  solution.  This  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purposes  and  in  the  same  doses  as  the  Infusion. 

Decoctum  Cinchon.e  cordifoiaas,  L.  Decoction  of  Yellow 

Bark. 

Prep.  Boil  for  6 hours  in  a lightly-covered  vessel  powdered  Yellow  Calisaya 
Bark  5.x.  in  Aq.  dest  Oj.  and  while  hot,  strain. 

The  Dec.  of  Pale  and  of  Red  Bark  are  similarly  prepared,  and  used 
as  the  Dec.  Cinchona;,  E. 

Tinctura  Cinchon.e,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Bark. 

Prep.  Take  bruised  Yetow  Bark  (any  species,  E.)  Jviij.  (Jiv.  D.)  Proof  Spirit 
Oij.  (wine  measure  lldj.  D.)  Macerate  for  14  (7  I).)  days,  and  strain.  (Or  much 
more  expeditiously,  and  with  less  loss,  prepare  by  percolation,  the  bark  being  in 
fine  powder,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Prescribed  as  a Tonic  with  the  Infusion  or  Decoction 
in  doses  of  f3j. — f3iij.  Proof  Spirit  being  a good  solvent  of  the  active 
principles  of  the  Cinchonas,  especially  if  acting  by  percolation,  an 
excellent  Extract  is  yielded  on  distilling  off  the  Spirit. 

Tinctura  Cinchona!  composita,  L.  E.  D.  Compound  Tincture 

of  Bark. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  (7,  E.)  days  bruised  YeUmo  Bark  Siv.  (',ij.  I>.)  dried 
Orongepal  (bitter,  braised,  E.)  (jft,  ]).),  powdered  root'of  Aristolochia  Ser- 
pentaria  jvj.  CjllJ.  D.),  chopped  Saffron  3ij.  (jj.  D.l,  bruisod  Cochineal  5j.  Oij. 
D.)  in  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  (by  measure  jxx.  D.)  Strain  (express  strongly  and 
Filter.  Or  prepare  by  percolation,  the  bark  being  in  line  powdor,  the  same  way 
as  Comp.  Tinct,  Cardamom,  E.) 
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Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Tonic  ; more  agreeable  from  the  presence 
of  the  stimulants  ; sometimes  called  1 1 uxliani 's  Tincture  of  Bark. 
Used  as  the  above  in  doses  of  f3j. — f3iv. 

Pliarm.  Prep.  Vinum  Gentianas,  E.  Mistura  Ferri  composita,  D. 

Prof.  Donovan  has  (Pliarm.  Joum.  iv.  125)  recommended  a Syrup 
of  Cinchona,  of  which  the  active  ingredients  are  Dikinate  of  Quinia, 
with  the  natural  Tannin  of  Bark.  It  promises  to  be  an  efficient  and 
pleasant  preparation. 

Extractum  Cinchona:,  E.  Spirituous  Extract  of  Bark. 

Prep.  Take  any  of  the  varieties  of  Cinchona,  especially  the  Yellow  or  Bed,  in 
fine  powder  Jiv.  Proof  Spirit  fjxxiv.  Prepare  by  percolation,  and  evaporate  in 
an  open  vessel  to  the  proper  consistence  over  a vapour-bath. 

Action.  Uses.  The  active  principles  having  been  extracted  by,  and 
again  deposited  from  the  Spirit,  this  Extract  forms  an  efficient  prepa- 
ration in  the  form  of  pills  in  doses  of  gr.  v. — gr.  xx. 

Extractum  Cinchona:  cordifolia,  L.  Extract  of  Yellow  Bark. 

Prep.  Take  bruised  Yellow  Cinchona  Bark  3XV.  and  Aq.  dest.  Civ.  boil  down 
in  Cj.  of  the  Aq.  to  Ovj.,  while  hot,  strain.  In  the  same  way  boil  the  bark  four 
times,  and  strain.  Then  mixing  all  the  liquors,  evaporate  to  a proper  consis- 
tence. 

Extractum  Cinchona:  lancifolia,  L.  Extracta  Cinchona,  D. 

Prepared  as  Ext.  Cinch.  Cord.  L.  The  D.  process  is  exactly  the  same,  using 
of  Pule  Bark  coarsely  powdered  ibj.  Aq.  by  measure  Ibvj.  (This  extract  should 
be  kept  soft  for  pills,  and  hard  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  D.) 

Extractum  Cinchona  oblongifolia,  L.  Extract  of  Red  Bark. 

Prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Ext.  Cinch.  Cord. 

Action.  Uses.  The  watery  extracts  are  convenient  for  exhibition  in 
pills  in  doses  of  gr.  v. — 3(s.  They  are  best  prepared  in  vacuo  ; but  in 
efficiency  are  inferior  to  the  Spirituous  Extracts  in  the  same  doses. 

Uncaria  (sometimes  called  Naudea)  Gambir,  a plant  of  this 
family  and  of  the  tribe  Cinchonacem,  a native  of  the  Malayan  Penin- 
sula and  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  interesting  as  yielding  large 
quantities  of  the  kind  of  Catechu  known  by  the  names  of  Terra  Japo- 
nica  and  of  Square  Catechu,  and  which  in  Indian  commerce  is  called 
(lumbccr.  It  is  a powerful  astringent,  much  used  in  tanning,  and  in 
medicine  as  a substitute  for  the  Catechu  of  the  Acacia. 

Valerianea,  Dec.  Valerianads. 

Herbaceous  stems,  often  with  perennial  root-stocks.  Stem-leaves  opposite, 
radical  ones  clustered.  Calyx  tube  adherent  to  the  ovary ; limb  superior,  3 — 4 
toothed,  or  pappose.  Corolla  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  ovary,  tubular.  3 — 5 
lobed,  unequal,  or  irregular,  often  spurred  or  gibbous  at  the  base.  Stamens  1 — 5, 
free,  inserted  into  the  tube.  Ovary  3-celled,  2 usually  abortive.  Ovule  single, 
pendulous.  Style  simple.  Stigmas  2 or  3.  Fruit  dr)’,  indohiscent.  Embryo 
straight,  without  albumen,  Radicle  superior. — Allied  to  Dipsaccie  and  these  to 
Rublaceie.  The  perennial  species  secrete  a volatile  oil  possessed  of  strong 
odour  and  stimulant  properties.  They  inhabit  temperate  parts  of  the  world. 
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Valeriana  officinalis,  Linn.  L.  E.  D.  Var.  Sylvestris,  L.  D. 

Radix,  L.  D.  The  Root,  D.  of  Wild  Valerian.  Triandria  Mono- 

ffynia,  Linn. 

Some  of  the  Valerians  have  been  used  in  medicine  from  the  earliest 
times.  Dioscorides  describes  three  kinds  of  Nard  or  Valerian  besides 
the  <pou.  The  Spikenard  of  the  ancients,  Nardosiachys  Jalamansi 
(Him.  Bot.  t.  54.)  a produce  of  the  Himalayas,  is  still  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  East.  Valeriana  celtica  and  Saliunca  are  even  imported 
by  the  Red  Sea  from  Austria  for  perfuming  their  baths.  ( v . lllustr. 
Himal.  Bot.  p.  242.)  V.  Dioscoridis  is  supposed  to  be  the  <pou  of  that 
author,  and  the  officinal  or  wild  Valerian  was  no  doubt  early  intro- 
duced as  a substitute  for  it. 

Root  perennial,  tuberous.  Stem  2 to  4 feet  high,  smooth,  furrowed.  Leaves 
all  pinnate,  or  pinnately  cut ; leaflets  lanceolate-dentate,  in  7 to  10  pairs,  termi- 
nal one  very  little,  if  at  all,  larger  than  the  others.  Inflorescence  a corymb,  be- 
coming at  length  somewhat  panicled.  Bracts  ovate-lanceolate.  Calyx-limb 
involute  during  flowering,  then  unrolled  into  a deciduous  pappus,  consisting  of 
many  plumose  setse.  Corolla  roseate ; tube  funnel-shaped,  gibbous  at  the  base  ; 
limb  5-lobed.  Stamens  3.  Fruit  smooth,  compressed,  1-celled,  l-seeded, 
crowned  by  tho  limb  of  the  calyx  expanded  into  a feathery  pappus. — Ditches 
and  damp  places  throughout  Europe. — E.  B.  698.  Esenb.  and  Eberm  t.  254. 

The  tuberous  root-stock  with  its  numerous  radicles  is  the  officinal 
part  ; that  which  grows  in  dry  pastures  is  more  fragrant,  and  that  of 
the  wild  more  so  than  that  of  the  cultivated  plant,  whence  this  is  di- 
rected to  be  used  in  the  L.  P.  It  has  a bitter  acrid  taste,  and  a pow- 
erful penetrating  odour,  which  is  considered  disagreeable  by  most 
people.  It  consists  of  Volatile  Oil  about  1 per  cent,  Resin  6,  Resinous 
Extractive  12-5,  Extractive  9'4,  and  of  Woody  Fibre  71  per  cent. 

( Trommsdorjf '.)  The  Oil,  upon  which  the  properties  of  Valerian  de- 
pend, is  of  a greenish  colour,  has  a strong  penetrating  odour,  and  a 
camphoraceous,  aromatic  taste.  When  fresh,  it  contains  an  Oil,  Va- 
lerole,  which  is  crystallizable,  and  some  passes  into  Valerianic  acid  by 
being  oxygenated  in  the  air.  It  also  contains  a Hydro-Carbon, 
borniene  (C , „ H 8),  identical  with  the  Oil  obtained  from  Borneo  Cam- 
phor, and  finally  a Camphor  which  is  identical  with  the  Borneo  Cam- 
phor. ( Gerhard! .)  When  the  root  is  distilled  with  water,  there  comes 
over  with  the  Oil  an  acid  fatty  matter,  Valerianic  acid.  This  is  an 
oily  fluid,  with  a disagreeable  smell ; Sp.  Gr.  0944,  boiling  at  270°. 
It  forms  soluble  salts  of  a sweet  taste  with  bases.  This  acid  may  also 
be  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Amyle,  or  Oil 
of  Potato  Spirit.  As  there  has  been  a great  demand  for  this  acid  of 
late  for  making  Valerianate  of  Zinc,  the  Messrs.  Smith  ( P.  J.  v.  11 0) 
have  given  a process  for  obtaining  it.  This  consists  in  boiling  the 
root  with  a little  Carb.  Soda  (yj.  for  lbj.  of  root).  To  the  strained 
liquid  add  Sul  (f3ij.  for  each  lb.  of  root),  and  distil.  When  about 
S have  passed  over,  neutralize  the  distillate  with  Curb.  Soda  (3ij.  for 
lbj.  of  root).  Concentrate  the  Valerianate  of  Soda,  decompose  it  with 
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Sul',  and  obtain  the  Valerianic'  set  free,  by  means  of  a separate  distil- 
lation. The  active  properties  of  Valerian  Root  may  be  extracted  by 
alkalized  water,  Spirit,  or  Ammoniated  Spirit. 

Action.  Uses.  Diffusible  Stimulant  and  Antispasmodic.  The  Vo- 
latile Oil  is  recommended  by  many.  The  Valerianate  of  Zinc  in  doses 
of  gr.  j. — gr.  ij.  has  been  employed  of  late  as  an  Antispasmodic  Tonic. 

D.  Of  the  powdered  root,  gr.  xx. — gr.  xl.  Of  the  Volatile  Oil, 
H\iij. — TI]_v. 

Infusum  Valerians,  D.  Infusion  of  Valerian. 

Prep.  Digest  for  1 hour  the  root  of  Valeriana  sylvestris  in  coarse  powder  jij. 
in  boiling  Aq.  by  measure  Jvij.  When  cold,  strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Moderate  Stimulant  in  doses  of  f^j. — f^ij. 
Tinctura  Valerianae,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Valerian. 

Prep.  Take  bruised  (powdered,  D.)  Valerian  root  3V.  (^iv.  D.),  Proof  Spirit 
Oij.  (by  measure  Ibij.)  Macerate  for  14  (7,  D.)  days.  Strain.  (Proceed  by 
percolation  or  digestion,  as  for  Tinct.  Cinchon©,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  adjunct  to  draughts  in  doses  of  f5ft  to  £3iv. 

Tinctura  Valerianae  composita,  L.  (Ammoniata),  E.  D. 

Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Valerian. 

Prep.  Take  Valerian  root  bruised  3V.  (^ij.  D.)  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia 
Oij.  (Spirit  of  Ammonia  Oij.  E.,  by  measure  Ibj  D.)  Macerate  for  14  (7,  D.) 
days,  and  strain.  (Proceed  by  percolation,  as  directed  for  Tinct.  Cinch.  E. 

Action.  Uses.  Antispasmodic,  and  more  Stimulant  from  presence 
of  Ammonia,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  f5ft. — f5ij. 

Composites,  A dans.  Synantherece,  And.  Asteraceoe,  Lindlcy . 

Herbs  usually  perennial,  sometimes  under-shrubs,  rarely  trees;  with  either 
watery  or  milky  juice.  Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  sometimes  w’horled,  sim- 
ple, entire,  or  variously  cut,  in  some  compound,  without  stipules;  petioles 
sometimes  furnished  with  stipulary  auricles.  Flowers  complete,  or  by  abortion 
unisexual,  or  truly  so,  in  heads,  supported  by  a many-leaved  involucre,  and 
seated  on  a flat  or  conical  receptacle,  with  bracts  or  pale©,  or  each  included  in 
an  involucre,  and  collected  into  a common  head.  Calyx-tube  adherent  to 
the  ovary;  limb  wanting,  rim-like,  toothed,  scale-like,  or  divided  into  a pappus. 
Corol  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  monopetalous,  limb 
regular,  5-fid,  valvate,  or  irregular  or  strap-shaped.  Stamens  5,  inserted  into 
the  tube  of  the  corol,  and  alternate  with  its  lobes  ; filaments  jointed  towards 
the  apex;  anthers  united  into  a tube;  appendix  above,  and  2 set©  below. 
Ovary  single-celled,  with  a single  erect  ovule.  Style  1.  Stigmas  2.  Fruit 
(ach©nium)  indehiscent,  dry.  Embryo  without  albumen,  erect ; radicle  below, 
turned  towards  the  hilum. — The  Composit©  are  extromcly  numerous  in  species, 
some  of  which  are  found  in  almost  all  parts.  They  are  generally  devoid  of  active 
medical  properties.  A few  are  cultivated  as  articles  of  diet,  and  others  yield 
fixed  oil,  which  is  stored  up  in  their  seeds.  The  medicinal  plants  are  bitter  and 
stimulant,  the  latter  from  the  presence  of  volatile  oil.  A few,  as  some  of  the 
species  of  Lactuoa,  are  narcotic,  others  are  acrid  and  irritant. 

1 A.  CYNAROCBPHALiE. — Florets  hermaphrodite,  all  tubular,  with  5,  or  rarely  4, 
equal  teeth,  with  a convex  or  hemispherical  top.  Stigma  jointed  to  the  style. — 
Several  of  these  are  bitter,  as  Centaurea  Ccntaurium ; a few  are  a littlo  odorous, 
nsCcntaurea  moschata.  The  Safflower,  Carthamus  tinctorius,  is  valued  on  account 
of  the  colouring  matter  procurable  from  its  florets. 
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Cnicus  benkdictus,  Linn.  Folia,  D.  The  Leaves  of  Blessed 

Thistle. 

The  name  of  this  plant  indicates  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held. 

An  annual,  with  angled,  branched,  woody  stem.  Leaves  amplexicaul,  semi- 
decurrent, nearly  entire,  irregularly  piunatiild,  or  toothed  ; apices  of  lobes 
prickly.  Heads  solitary,  terminal,  enveloped  in  leaf-like  bracts.  Involucre 
ovate ; scales  extended  into  a spiny  pinnated  appendage.  Florets  yellow,  about 
20  to  25  in  number,  those  of  tho  ray  sterile,  slender.  Fruit  small,  longitudinally 
striated,  with  a lateral  scar.  Pappus  triple,  tho  outer  being  the  crenatcd  mar- 
gin of  the  fruit,  the  intermediate  of  ten  long  and  the  inner  of  ten  short  set®,  all 
alternating  with  each  other. — South  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  Persia. — St.  andCh. 
128.  Nees  von  E.  223. 

This  plant,  devoid  of  odour,  is  possessed  of  considerable  bitterness. 
The  Leaves  contain  Gum- Resin,  Bitter  Principle,  a little  Volatile  Oil, 
several  Salts,  &c. 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic  in  the  form  of  cold  infusion  (3iv. — Jj.  in  Aq. 
Oj.).  Diaphoretic.  In  large  doses  its  decoction  causes  vomiting  ; 
hence  given  to  assist  the  action  of  emetics. 


Arctium  minus  ( Schkuhr ) (A.  Lappa,  Linn.),  D.  Radix  et  Se- 
mina, D.  Root  and  Seeds  (Fruits)  of  Lesser  Burdock. 

The  Burdock  has  been  long  employed  in  medicine.  The  Lappa  of 
Linnams  has  been  divided  into  two  or  three  species,  of  which  A . mi- 
nus is  most  common,  and  the  medicinal  species  or  variety.  It  is  called 
Lappa  minor  by  De  Candolle  and  others. 

Stom  erect,  3 feet  high,  branched,  furrowed,  leafy.  Leaves  stalked,  large, 
cordate-ovate,  undulated,  tho  radical  ones  very  large.  Heads  many-flowered, 
racemose ; involucre  globose,  imbricated,  with  scales  terminating  in  hooked 
points,  connected  by  a cobweb-like  down,  inner  ones  coloured,  subulate,  rather 
abruptly  shorter  than  the  florets.  Florets  with  their  anthers  and  stigmas  pur- 
ple. Receptacle  flat,  with  rigid  subulate  scales.  Fruit  compressed,  oblong. 
Pappus  short,  pilose,  distinct.— -Wasto  places  in  Europo. — Nees  and  Eberm.  227. 

The  root  is  about  the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  tapering,  fleshy,  with- 
out odour,  but  having  a sweetish  rather  astringent  taste.  It  contains 
Inuline,  Bitter  Extractive,  and  Potash  Salts.  The  fruits  are  bitter,  a 
little  acrid,  and  aromatic. 

Action.  Uses.  Mild  Diaphoretic,  Alterative,  and  Diuretic  ; hence  a 
Decoction  (jij.  of  the  root  to  Aq.  Oij.)  has  been  prescribed  as  a sub- 
stitute for  Sarsaparilla  in  some  cutaneous  affections,  &c.  The  fruits  or 
seeds  are  considered  diuretic. 


2S.  Cokvm l;i Florets  of  the  disk  all  tubular,  forming  a level  top ; mar- 
ginal florets  often  ligulate.  Stigma  not  joined  to  the  style. 

Tursilago  Farfara,  Linn.  Folia  et  Flores,  D.  Leaves  and 
Flowers  of  Coltsfoot. 

1 his  is  the  Hnx‘n  of  the  Greeks,  so  called  from  having  been  used  in 
coughs,  and  is  named  Coltsfoot  and  pas  d'ane  from  the  form  of  its 
leaves. 
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Coltsfoot  lias  a creeping  root-stock.  Leaves,  which  make  their  appear- 
ance after  the  flowers,  on  channeled  footstalks,  roundish,  cordate,  angular, 
sharply  toothed,  of  a glaucous  green  above,  cottony  beneath.  Flower-heads 
appear  in  early  spring,  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  solitary,  drooping  while 
in  bud,  erect  when  in  flower  and  in  seed;  flower-stalk  covered  with  smooth, 
scale-like,  reddish  bracts,  many  flowered,  heterogamous.  Florets  of  the  ray 
femnlo,  narrow,  ligulatc,  ray  spreading.  Florets  of  the  disk  male,  tubular, 
with  a campanulato  5-cloft  limb.  Receptacle  naked.  Involucre  of  one  row 
of  scales,  oblong,  with  membranous  margins.  Styles  of  the  disk  inclosed, 
abortive  ; of  the  ray  bifid,  with  taper  arms.  Acluenium  of  the  ray  oblong,  cylin- 
drical, smooth,  of  the  disk  abortive.  Pappus  of  the  ray  in  many  rows,  of  the 
disk  in  one  row,  consisting  of  very  fine  sotie. — Chalky  soils  in  England,  found  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  extending  to  Persia  and  the  Himalayas. — St.  & Ch.  t.  20. 

Action.  Uses.  This  plant  is  mucilaginous  and  slightly  hitter,  and 
may  be  employed  as  a Demulcent  possessed  of  a little  tonic  property. 
It  may  be  prescribed  in  the  form  of  an  Infusion  or  Decoction  (one  or 
two  ounces  to  a pint  of  water)  ad  libitum. 

Inula  Helenium,  Linn.  L.  D.  Radix,  L.  D.  Root  of  Elecampane. 

Elecampane  has  been  prescribed  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

Root  perennial,  thick,  elongated,  brownish  externally,  white  in  the  inside. 
Stem  erect,  3 — 1 feet  high,  round,  leafy.  Leaves  large,  cordate-ovate,  acute, 
stem-clasping,  unequally  toothed,  downy  beneath ; radical  leaves  petioled,  ovate- 
oblong.  Flower-heads  few  together,  or  solitary,  large,  bright  yellow.  Involucre 
imbricated  in  many  rows,  outer  scales  ovate,  inner  obovate.  Florets  of  the  ray 
female,  ligulate,  3-toothed,  subtubular ; those  of  the  disk  hermaphrodite,  tubular, 
5-toothed.  Anthers  with  two  bristles  at  the  base.  Receptacle  flat,  reticulated. 
Achsenia  quadrangular,  smooth.  Pappus  uniform,  in  one  row,  composed  of 
roughish  sene. — Moist  pastures  throughout  Europe,  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
St.  and  Ch.  49. 

The  root  when  chewed,  tastes  first  glutinous  and  then  bitter,  aro- 
matic, and  finally  a little  pungent.  It  is  generally  cut  into  slices,  for 
the  convenience  of  drying  and  of  preserving.  It  contains  Bitter 
Extractive  36'7,  a peculiar  principle  which  has  been  named  Jnulin 
36'7,  Helcnin,  or  a neutral  crystalline  principle  in  some  respects  re- 
sembling Camphor,  0’3,  Wax  0'6,  acrid  Resin  1 '7,  Gum  4\5,  with 
Lignin,  Albumen,  and  salts  with  a base  of  Potash,  Lime,  and  Mag- 
nesia. Jnulin , which  has  been  found  in  many  other  roots,  and  has 
received  different  names,  is  a white  amylaceous  substance,  something 
like  Starch,  but  differing  in  a part  being  precipitated,  on  cooling  from 
its  boiling  watery  solution,  in  being  rendered  of  a yellow  colour  by 
Iodine,  and  in  being  a little  soluble  in  boiling  Alcohol. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Tonic,  Expectorant,  and  Diaphoretic;  has 
been  prescribed  in  Dyspepsia  and  in  Chronic  Catarrh. 

D.  Powder,  9j — 5j.  Of  the  Decoc.  or  Inf.  (3ft.  to  Aq.  Oj.)  fjifs. 

Pharm.  Prep.  Conf.  Piperis  nigri,  L.  A constituent  of  many 
preparations  on  the  Continent. 


In  the  article  Senna  (p.  361)  it  is  mentioned  that  a very  good  substitute  for 
Senna  is  aflorded  by  one  of  tbo  Composite.  This  is  Rebthklotia  lanckolata 
var.i«<fica,Doc.(Prod.v.  p.  376),  of  which  the  leaves,  as  ascertained  by  Dr.  Falco- 
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ncr,  are  those  called  ra  and  rac-Suna  by  the  natives  of  north-west  India.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  author’s  lllustr.  of  Himal.  Bot.  p.  319,  having  boon  given 
to  him  as  those  of  Salvadora  indica,  Royle,  which  they  a good  deal  resemblo, 
and  are  produced  in  the  samo  arid  tract  of  country  extending  from  the  banks  of 
the  Jumna  towards  central  India.  Dr.  F.  pronounces  the  leaves  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  Senna,  and  to  be  romorkablo  for  growing  with  their  edges 
vertical,  and  for  having  both  sides  covered  with  stomata. 

Anthemis  nobilis,  Linn.  L.  E.  D.  Flores  (D.)  simplices,  L. 

Flowers,  E.  Chamosmclu.ni.  Chamomile  or  Camomile. 

The  name  itS-pis  occurs  first  in  Theophrastus,  and  that  of 
Xaptzifin). or  in  Dioscorides.  Anthemis  Chia  is  supposed  to  be  the 
plant  of  Dioscorides.  Others  have  been  substituted,  as  Matricaria 
suaveolens  in  India  ; M.  C/iamomila  was  at  one  time  distinguished  ns 
Common  Chamomile,  and  another,  called  Noble  or  Roman  Chamomile. 
The  last  is  the  present  Anthemis  nobilis. 

Fig.  75. 


Roots  perennial  with  long  fibres.  Stems  in  a wild  state  procumbent,  wiien 
cultivated,  erect,  about  a foot  long,  much  branched,  leafy,  round,  furrowed,  hol- 
low Leaves  doubly  pinnate,  leaflets  linear,  subulate,  slightly  downy.  Flower- 
heads  terminal,  solitary,  with  a couvex  yellow  disk.  Rays  composed  of  henna- 
phrodlte,  tubular,  5-toothcd  florets.  Rays  white,  reflcxed,  or  spreading,  formed 
of  female  florets  in  one  row.  Receptacle  conical  (fig.  2)  with  membranous 
scales  Involucre  imbricated  in  a few  rows,  scales  obtuse,  hyaline  at  the  mar- 
gin. Fruit  obtusely  tetragonal,  smooth,  crowned  with  an  obsolete  murgin,  with- 
out pappus.  ° 
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Two  varieties  are  known,  a.  Flore  simplici,  fig.  75.  b.  Flore  pleno.  Dou- 
ble Chamomile,  in  which  the  florets  of  the  disk  are  converted  into  white  ligulate 
florets.  lv.  fig.  75, 1.) — Indigenous  iu  gravelly  places,  also  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Flowers  in  July  and  August.  Cultivated  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey. — E.  B. 
980.  St.  and  Ch.  111.  38. 

The  whole  plant  has  a strong  but  pleasant  odour,  the  taste  is  purely 
bitter  with  a little  aroma.  These  properties  are  most  conspicuous  in 
the  florets  of  the  disk,  and  therefore  the  simple  flowers  are  preferable 
to  the  double.  The  active  principles  depend  on  the  presence  of  a 
Volatile  Oil,  Bitter  Extractive,  and  a little  Tannin.  Both  water  and 
Alcohol  take  up  their  active  properties. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Tonic,  Febrifuge,  in  the  following  forms : 

Infusum  Anthemidis,  L.  E.  Inf.  Chamaemeli,  D.  Infusion  of 
Chamomile. 

Prep.  Macerate  (infuse,  E.)  in  a lightly  covered  vessel  for  10  minutes  (20,  E. 
24  hours,  D.)  Chamomile  3V.  in  boiling  Aq.  diet.  Oj.  Strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic,  especially  in  the  form  of  cold  Infusion,  in 
doses  of  fjjfi.  The  hot  Infusion  is  sometimes  employed  to  assist  the 
action  of  emetics. 

Decoctu.u  Chamjemeli  compositum,  D.  Decoction  of  Chamomile. 

Prep.  Boil  for  a little,  dried  Chamomile  flowers  jfk.  Sweet  Fennel  Seals  5ij.  in 
Aq.  Iljj.  by  measure.  Strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Similar  to  the  Infusion,  and  not  more  useful,  except 
for  fomentations,  in  doses  of  fjiij. — fjxij.  to  assist  vomiting. 

Extractum  Anthemidis,  Ext.  Chamhimeli,  D.  Extract  of  Cha- 
momile. 

Prep.  Boil  Chamomile  tbj.  in  Aq.  Cj.  down  to  Oiv.  While  hot,  filter,  and  in 
the  vapour-bath  evaporate  to  the  due  consistence. 

Action.  Uses.  Bitter  and  simply  Tonic,  the  stimulant  Oil  being 
dissipated  during  the  evaporation.  Given  in  doses  of  gr.  x.— gr.  xx. 

Oleum  Anthemidis,  L.  E.  Oil  of  Chamomile. 

By  distilling  the  Flowers  with  water  a Volatile  Oil  is  obtained,  which  is  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour,  of  a strong  odour,  and  pungent  taste.  It  exists  in  the 
proportion  of  less  than  1 per  cent. 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic,  Stimulant,  and  Antispasmodic.  May  be 
added  to  the  Extract  or  to  pills  in  doses  of  11\j. — 11\v. 

Pyrethrum.  Radix,  L.  D.  Root,  E.  of  Anacyclus  ( Anthemis. , 
Linn.  L.  D.)  Pyrethrum,  Dec.  E.  Pellitory  of  Spain. 

This  root  was  known  to  Dioscorides  and  is  still  em- 

ployed in  Eastern  medicine  by  the  name  akurkurha.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
south  of  Europe.  Hayne  believes  that  the  root  is  yielded  by  a nearly 
allied  species,  which  he  calls  A.  offioinarum,  ix.  t.  46,  and  which  he 
found  cultivated  in  Thuringia. 
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Anacyclus  Pyrethrum  has  a long  fusifonn  root.  Stems  numerous,  procumbent, 
branched,  pubescent.  Radical  leaves  spreading,  potiolatcd,  rather  smooth,  pin- 
natitid;  the  segments  pinnated,  with  linear  tubulate  lobes;  stem  leaves  sessile. 
Branches  one-headed.  Heads  many-flowored.  Involucre  in  few  rows,  short, 
somewhat  cup-shaped,  scales  lanceolate,  pointed,  brown  at  the  edges.  Recep- 
tacle convex,  with  oblong,  obovate,  obtuse  palea).  Florets  of  the  ray  female, 
sterile,  white  above  and  purplish  beneath  ; of  the  disk,  yellow,  tubular,  with  5 
callous  teeth.  All  the  corols  with  an  obcompressed,  2-w'inged  tube  without 
appendages.  Style  of  the  disk  with  cxappendiculato  branches.  Achamium  flat, 
obcompressed  bordered  with  broad  entire  wings.  Pappus  short,  irregular,  tooth 
lotted,  somewhat  continuous  with  the  wings  on  the  inner  side.  Dec. — Dcsf.  FI. 
Atl.  il.  287.  Noes  and  Eberm.  244.  St.  and  Ch.  iii.  97. 

The  root,  as  described  by  Desfontaines,  in  its  fresh  state,  is  fusiform 
and  fleshy,  about  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  brownish-coloured  exter- 
nally and  white  within.  When  handled  in  this  state,  it  produces 
first  a sensation  of  cold,  soon  followed  by  heat.  It  is  without  odour, 
but  has  an  acrid  pungent  taste,  and  causes  a copious  flow  of  saliva. 
It  is  said  to  be  imported  from  the  Levant.  The  French  obtain  it  from 
Africa.  It  is  cultivated  in  Thuringia  and  at  Magdebourg.  The  active 
principle  is  soluble  both  in  Alcohol  and  Ether,  and  appears  to  be  a 
Volatile  Oil,  which  adheres  with  tenacity  to  its  Resin  ( Pyrethrin ) 
and  Fixed  Oil.  It  also  contains  Inulin,  Gum,  a little  Tannin,  Colour- 
ing matter,  various  Salts,  and  Ligneous  fibre. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant,  Sialogogue.  Sometimes  used  to  relieve 
Toothache,  or  as  a Masticatory  in  Palsy  of  the  Tongue  and  relaxation 
of  the  Uvula. 


Artemisia,  Linn. 

Heads  discoidal,  homogamous,  or  heterogamous.  Florets  of  the  ray  in  one 
row,  usually  female  and  toothed,  with  a long  bilid  protruding  style ; of  the  disk 
6-toothed,  bisexual,  or  by  the  abortion  of  the  ovarv,  sterile  or  male.  Involucral 
scales  imbricated,  dry,  scarious  at  the  odge.  Receptacle  without  palea?,  flatfish 
or  convex,  naked  or  fringed  with  hairs.  Achajnia  obovate,  bald,  with  a minute 
epigynous  disk.  Dec. 

The  species  of  Artemisia  extending  from  European  to  tropical  coun- 
tries, are  most  of  them  remarkable  for  their  strong  odour  and  bitter 
taste,  and  have  been  employed  in  medicine  from  the  earliest  times,  as 
A.  AbroUmum  or  Southernwood,  A.  vulgaris  or  Mugwort,  &c.  A. 
Dracutwulus  or  Tarragon  is  employed  as  a condiment  in  Europe. 

Artemisia  Moxa,  Dec.  (A.  chinensis,  Linn,  and  A.  indica,  Willd  ) 

D.  Moxa  Weed. 

The  Moxa  of  China  was  supposed  to  be  formed  of  a soft  down  formed 
on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  species  quoted  in  the  D.  P.  ; 
but  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  it  is  prepared  from  the  woolly  leaves  of 
A.  Moxa,  Dec.  Ihe  inflammable  cones  or  cylinders  called  Moxas 
are  prepared  in  Europe  from  pith,  cotton,  &c.  ; these  are  now  seldom 
employed,  though  they  were  at  one  time  preferred  to  the  actual  Cau- 
tery, from  acting  more  slowly  as  powerful  counter-irritants,  in  some 
painful  and  spasmodic  diseases,  as  well  as  in  affections  of  the  joints 
and  viscera.  In  the  Himalayas  the  tomentum  of  Chaptalia  gossypina 
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is  used  as  amadou,  and  is  applicable  to  the  same  purposes.  ( Himal. 
Bot.  p.  247.) 

Artemisia  Santonica,  Wooclv.  D.  A.  maritima,  Linn.  var.  0. 

suaveolens,  Dec.  Semen  Santonicum.  Wormseed. 

This  substance  has  long  been  employed  as  an  Anthelmintic,  being 
intended  for  the  AyivAsf  <ru.fiovm  of  Dioscorides,  the  Semen  sanctum 
and  Santonicum,  Sheelia  of  the  Arabs.  The  substance  would  be  more 
correctly  denominated  Cacumina,  or  floral  summits,  than  seeds ; for  it 
consists  of  fragments  of  peduncles,  involucres,  and  half-blown  flowers 
stripped  off  the  tops  of  some  little-known  species  of  Artemisia.  Esen- 
beck  and  Ebermaier  have  figured  A.judaica,  A.  Contra , A.ponlica, and 
A.  glomcrata , Sieb.,  which  is  now  A.  Sieberi  of  Besser.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Batka,  produces  the  substance  called  Semen-Contra  and  Semen- 
eerie,  imported  from  Barbary  and  Aleppo  as  a vermifuge.  That  from 
the  latter  is  called  the  Levant  and  Alexandrian  kind,  distinguished  by 
being  of  a strong  aromatic  odour  and  bitter  taste,  of  a greenish-colour, 
and  smooth,  while  the  former  is  described  as  greyish  and  downy. 
This  kind  is  said  by  some  to  be  produced  by  A.  Sieberi,  and  the  other 
by  A.  Contra,  a native  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Oriental  region. 

The  properties,  according  to  Soubeiran,  depend  upon  a Volatile  Oil 
and  a peculiar  principle  which  has  been  named  Santonine,  of  the  nature 
of  the  concrete  volatile  oils,  which  may  be  separated  in  brilliant  crys- 
tals, is  without  odour,  and  nearly  insipid  from  its  sparing  solubility. 
The  alcoholic  solution  is  very  bitter,  and,  like  acids,  forms  salts  with 
bases.  It  is  a decided  vermifuge  in  doses  of  from  4 to  6 grains,  and 
is  recommended  to  be  given  with  Sugar. 

Action.  Uses.  Anthelmintic,  in  doses  of  from  gr.  x.  — gr.  xxx. 
night  and  morning. 

Absinthium,  L.  E.  D.  Summitates  Florentes,  D.  Flowering  tops. 

Herb.  E.  of  Artemisia  Absinthium,  Linn.  Absinthium  officinale 

et  vulgarc,  Auct.  Wormwood. 

The  Alenikov  of  the  Greeks  is  corrupted  into  Afswnteen  in  the  East, 
and  species  of  Artemisia  are  substituted  for  the  present  plant. 

Root  ligneous,  branched.  Stems  numerous,  bushy,  furrowed,  leafy,  the  whole 
plant  covered  with  close  silky  hairiness.  Leaves  alternate,  silky  (tripinnatisect, 
Dec.),  in  many  deep,  lanceolate,  obtuse  segments ; lower  ones  on  long,  the  upper 
on  short  and  broad  footstalks.  Floral  leaves  simple.  Flower  heads  on  leafy, 
clustered  panicles,  drooping,  hemispherical,  heterogamous;  the  outer  scales  of 
the  involucre  linear,  silky  ; inner  roundish,  scarious.  Florets  of  a pale  yellow, 
the  outer  row  female.  Styles  deeply  cloven.  Receptacle  convex,  covered  with 
silky  hairs. — W aste  ground  iu  various  parts  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia. — 
Eng.  Bot.  t.  1230.  St.  and  Ch.  ii.  58.  Should  be  collected  in  July  and  August, 
when  in  flower. 

The  dried  herb  or  the  flowering  top  has  a greyish  silky  look,  is 
remarkable  for  its  disagreeable  though  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  and 
for  its  intense  bitterness,  whence  its  name  has  passed  into  a proverb. 
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Its  properties  are  imparted  to  water,  spirit,  and  wines.  Analysed  by 
Braconnot,  it  yielded,  in  100  parts,  Volatile  Oil  of  a dark -green  co- 
lour, upon  which  the  odour  depends,  1 *5,  Bitter  Azotized  Extract  30, 
very  Bitter  Resin  2*5,  Green  Resin  5,  with  Chlorophyll,  Albumen, 
Salts,  and  among  them  Absinthate  of  Potash,  which  when  the  plant  is 
burnt,  is  changed  into  Carbonate  of  Potash.  This  was  long  called 
Salt  of  Wormwood.  The  bitter  principle  has  been  separated  by  M. 
Righini,  first  by  making  a spirituous  extract,  and  then  by  acting  on 
it  with  Charcoal.  It  acts  with  great  power,  and  without  excitement. 
The  Essential  Oil  (C20  Hlft  Os)  as  ascertained  by  M.  Lablanc,  in  its 
impure  state,  is  of  a dark-green  colour,  which  begins  to  boil  at  356°  F. 
Its  boiling  point  rises  to  401°  as  it  coagulates.  It  may  be  distilled  off 
Quicklime,  and  when  thus  purified,  has  a fixed  boiling  point  of  401°  ; 
is  acrid,  has  a penetrating  smell,  with  Sp.  Gr.  *9 75  at  75°  F. 

Action.  Uses.  Aromatic,  Bitter,  and  Tonic  ; is  added  to  some 
liqueurs ; employed  in  Dyspepsia ; is  absorbed  into  the  system. 
Anthelmintic,  hence  its  name  of  Wormwood. 


Extractum  Artemisias  Absinthii,  D.  Extract  of  Wormwood. 
Prepare  as  simple  Extracts. 

Action.  Uses.  Bitter  Tonic,  without  the  stimulant  properties  of  the 
Oil,  in  doses  of  gr.  v. — 3j. 


Tanacetum  vulgare,  Linn.  D.  Folia.  Leaves  of  Common 

Tansy. 

Tansy  is  a plant  of  Europe,  which  has  long  been  employed  in  me- 
dicine. 

Stems  about  two  feet  high,  erect,  leafy,  smooth.  Leaves  of  a dark  green, 
pinnatifid,  mchis  winged,  and  deeply  serrated,  as  well  as  the  leaflets,  decurrent, 
serrated.  Heads  in  a terminal  corymb.  Florets  as  in  Artemisia,  of  a golden 
yollow,  the  marginal  florets  scarcely  apparent,  and  often  wanting.  Involucre 
hemispherical,  imbricated.  Receptacle  convex,  naked.  AchiBniura  sessile,  ob- 
long, angular,  with  a large  epigynous  disk.  Pappus  formed  of  a membranous, 
quadrangular,  entire,  but  minute  crown.— Roadsides  and  waste  places  in  Eu- 
rope, but  also  cultivated. — E.  B.  1. 1229.  St.  and  Ch.  iii.  116. 

Tansy  has  a strong  and  penetrating  odour  ; the  taste  is  bitter,  aro- 
matic, and  camphoraceous ; but  the  odour  diminishes  in  drying.  Its 
properties  depend  upon  a Bitter  Extractive,  or  rather  Resinous  matter, 
and  a Volatile  Oil  oi  a yellow  colour  and  a strong  Tansy  odour,  which 
lias  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Tonic,  Antispasmodic,  Anthelmintic, 
in  infusion  C^ij. — Aq.  Oj.)  ; or  the  Oil  may  be  added  to  vermifuge 
powders,  or  its  infusion  used  as  an  enema  against  lumbrici. 

Arnica  Montana,  Linn.  Flores.  Folia  et  Radix,  D.  Mountain 

Arnica.  Mountain  Tobacco. 

Arnica  has  long  been  employed  in  medicine,  though  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  as  inferred  by  Mathioli. 
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Several  dissertations  have  been  written  upon  its  medical  virtues,  from 
that  of  Lamarche,  1719,  to  the  present  time. 

Rootstock  horizontal,  with  numerous  radicles.  Stem  cylindric,  2 feet  high,  a 
littlo  hairy,  bearing  1—3  heads  of  flowers.  Leaves  opposite,  entire,  oblong, 
obovate,  5-nervod,  the  radical  usually  4 in  number,  the  cauline  smaller,  in  one  or 
two  pairs.  Flower-head  large,  erect,  or  drooping,  of  a golden-yellow  colour. 
Involucre  campanulato  in  two  rows,  with  linear-lanceolate,  equal  scales,  rough 
with  glands.  Receptacle  fringed,  hairy.  Florets  many,  of  the  my  in  one  row, 
female,  ligulate,  of  tho  disk  bisexual,  tubular,  5-toothed.  Tube  of  the  coi-olla 
shaggy,  sometimes  rudiments  of  sterile  stamens  remaining  in  the  ligulu*.  Style 
of  the  disk  with  long  amiB  covered  by  down.  Acluenium  somewhat  cylindrical, 
tapering  to  each  end,  somewhat  ribbed  and  hairy.  Pappus  in  one  row  of  close, 
rigid,  rough  hairs.— A native  of  the  cool  parts  of  Europe  from  the  sea-coast  to 
the  snow-line. — FI.  Dan.  t.  63.  Esenb.  and  Eberm.  t.  239. 

This  plant,  when  fresh  and  bruised,  has  rather  an  agreeable  odour, 
which  is  apt  to  excite  sneezing;  the  taste  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  is 
bitter  and  pungent,  of  the  root-stock  bitter  and  acrid.  Some  moun- 
taineers smoke  it  like  Tobacco.  The  properties  have  been  supposed 
to  depend  on  Volatile  Oil,  Acrid  Resin,  Bitter  Extractive  ( Cytisine ?) 
and,  according  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson,  on  Igasurate  of  Strychnia  or 
of  Brucia. 

Versmann,  having  been  induced  by  Dr.  Pfafif  to  analyse  it  again, 
finds  that  the  aqueous  infusion  of  the  flowers  of  Arnica  reacts  as  an 
acid,  has  at  first  a bitter,  and  afterwards  a strong  acrid  flavour,  de- 
pending on  the  presence  of  Gallic  acid.  Sol.  of  Gelatine  renders  an 
infusion  of  Arnica  very  turbid,  and  with  Chloride  of  Iron  yields  a 
black  colour,  which  when  largely  diluted  becomes  green.  On  the  ad- 
dition of  Magnesia  or  its  Carbonate,  an  intensely  green  colour  is  pro- 
duced after  a few  hours.  He  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
Strychnia,  and,  indeed,  considered  its  absence  as  completely  proved 
by  his  experiments.  (P.  J.  iv.  238.) 

Action.  Uses.  Acrid  Stimulant ; Irritant  of  the  Digestive  Canal  ; 
Diaphoretic,  and  Stimulant  of  the  Nervous  system;  and  as  such  is 
prescribed  in  nervous  affections  requiring  such  treatment ; also  in  Gout 
and  Rheumatism ; and  is  much  esteemed  for  its  power  of  discussing 
tumours  and  the  effects  of  bruises  (hence  called  Panacea  lapsorum  by 
Fehr.)  when  applied  in  the  forms  of  Cataplasm  or  of  the  Tincture,  as 
indicated  by  Scopoli. 

D.  Of  the  Powder,  gr.  v. — gr.  x.  Of  the  Infusion  (3iv.  in  Aq.  Oj.) 
fjifi.  Of  the  Tincture  (ipj.  of  the  Root  in  Proof  Spirit  fjxvj.),  1)\x. 
— f3fi.,  or  applied  externally. 

C.  CiCHORE-ffi. — Florets  all  ligulate.  Stylo  cylindrical  above  and  pubes- 
cent as  well  as  its  long  obtuse  branches.  Stigmatic  lines  prominent,  narrow. 
— The  Cicliorcie  abound  in  milky  juice,  which  is  bittor-tasted  and  sometimes 
narcotic.  By  blanching,  some  become  edible  as  salads. 

Cichorium  Intybus,  or  Wild  Succory,  which  is  indigenous  in  waste 
places  all  over  Europe,  is  extensively  cultivated  on  account  of  its  root, 
which  is  much  used  as  a substitute  for,  and  as  an  addition  to,  Coffee. 
The  medical  properties  of  the  plant  are  considered  to  be  nearly  the 
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same  as  those  of  Taraxacum.  It  is  used  to  adulterate  Coffee,  but  is 
itself  often  much  adulterated,  (v.  P.  J.  iv.  119.) 

.Taraxacum,  L.  E.  D.  Radix,  L.  et  Herba,  D.  Root,  E.  of  Ta- 
raxacum Dens  Leonis,  Desf  E.  (Leontodon  Taraxacum,  Linn. 

L.  D.)  Dandelion. 

Dandelion,  being  indigenous  in  Europe,  has  long  been  employed  in 
medicine. 

Root  spindle-shaped,  mllky-juiced.  Leaves  numerous,  radical,  runcinate, 
glabrous,  of  a bright  shining  green.  Scapes  1 or  more,  erect,  brittle,  with  a sin- 
gle head  of  flowers,  which  expand  in  the  morning,  and  are  of  a golden-yellow 
colour.  Involucre  double,  external  scales  spreading  or  roflexed,  internal  ones 
in  one  row,  erect,  without  callous  tips.  Receptacle  naked.  Achamium  oblong, 
striated,  muricatc  at  the  apex,  terminating  in  a long  beak.  Pappus  hairy,  in 
many  rows  radiating  so  as  to  form  a light  globe. — Fields  and  waste  places 
throughout  Europe,  and  extending  even  to  the  Himalayas. — E.  B.  t.  539.  St. 
and  Ch.  5. 

The  leaves,  when  young,  are  blanched  and  used  as  salad  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  : their  properties  necessarily  vary  at  different  periods 
of  growth.  The  sensible  properties  of  the  milky  juice  are  said  to  be 
greatest  just  before  inflorescence.  The  juice  expressed  from  the  bruised 
roots  was  found  both  by  Mr.  Houlton  and  by  Mr.  Squire  to  be  of  a 
water)-  nature  in  March,  but  towards  the  end  of  summer  to  be  thick 
and  cream-like,  and  bitter  in  taste.  Mr.  Squire,  moreover,  found  that 
in  November  and  December  4 lbs.  of  the  juice  yield  1 lb.  of  Extract; 
from  March  to  May,  from  6 to  9 lbs.  In  June,  July,  and  August, 
from  6 to  7 lbs.  are  required  to  yield  the  same  quantity  of  Extract. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that,  it  is  during  November  and  December  it  is 
most  abundant  in  solid  ingredients,  upon  which  its  medical  proper- 
ties probably  depend.  Geiger  pronounces  the  juice  to  be  most  bitter 
in  midsummer,  and  that  in  the  spring  and  close  of  autumn  it  is  sweet- 
ish, which  Mr.  Squire  ascribes  to  the  effects  of  frost.  He,  moreover, 
says  that  the  juice  contains  Gum,  Albumen,  Gluten,  an  Odorous 
principle.  Extractive,  and  a peculiar  crystallizable  Bitter  principle, 
soluble  in  Alcohol  and  water. 

The  most  efficient  mode  of  prescribing  it  is  in  the  form  of  the  in- 
spissated juice.  The  root  is  sometimes  roasted  and  used  as  a substi- 
tute for,  or  its  dried  powder  mixed  with  ground,  Coffee. 

Action.  Uses.  Aperient,  Deobstruent,  Alterative,  especially  in 
affections  of  the  Liver,  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  &c. 

Decoctum  Taraxaci,  E.  D.  Decoction  of  Taraxacum. 

Prep.  Take  fresh  Taraxacum  herb  and  root  JviJ.  (Jlv.  D.i  Aq.  Olj.  (tbit.  D.) 
Boil  together  down  to  Oj.  (tbj.  D.)  (Press  out  the  liquor,  D.)  Strain. 

Action.  L ucs.  The  bitter  principle  being  exhausted  by  the  boiling 
water,  while  the  Caoutchouc  is  coagulated,  this  may  be  used  in  some 
cases  requiring  alterative  treatment  in  doses  of  fjifi. 
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Exth actum  Taraxaci,  L.  E.  D.  Extract  of  Taraxacum. 

Prep.  Prepare  as  Kxtr.  Gentian,  L.  Take  fresh  root  of  Taraxacum  Ibj.,  boil- 
mg  Aq.  Cj.  Proceed  as  for  Extr.  Poppy  Heads,  E.  (Proceed  as  directed  for 
simple  Extracts,  employing  the  herb  and  root  of  Taraxacum,  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  This  is  tile  most  commonly  employed  Extract,  in  doses 
of  gr.  x. — 3fl.  It  should  be  bitter  in  taste,  and  of  a brownish  colour. 
But  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  roots  pressed  out  and  evaporated  spon- 
taneously by  the  action  of  dry  air,  or  in  vacuo,  is  the  best  form  for  ex- 
hibition. The  inspissated  juice  is  well  prepared  by  Mr.  Squire,  as  well 
as  by  Mr.  Hooper,  and  by  the  latter  also  in  the  form  of  Fluid  Extract 
of  Taraxacum,  of  which  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  form  a dose. 

Lactuca,  Linn. 

Heads  few-flowered.  Involucre  cylindrical,  imbricated  in  2 — 4 rows,  outer 
row  shorter,  scalos  writh  a membranous  margin.  Receptacle  naked,  Achteniuui 
piano-compressed,  wingless,  terminating  abruptly  in  a filiform  beak. 

Lactuca  sativa,  Linn.  Herba,  D.  Lactucahium.  Succus  spis- 

satus,  L.  Inspissated  Juice  of,  (and  of  Lactuca  virosa,  Linn.  E.) 

the  Garden  Lettuce. 

The  common  Lettuce  (flf/S a?)  has  been  used  in  medicine  from  the 
time  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  still  is  in  the  East.  It  is  cultivated  through- 
out Europe  and  in  most  European  colonies  as  a salad. 

The  common  Lettuce  is  an  annual,  with  an  erect,  smooth  stem,  which  is  two 
feet  high,  simple  below,  and  branched  above.  Leaves  rounded  or  oval,  large, 
erect,  narrowed  at  the  base,  smooth  at  the  keel,  half  embracing  the  stem,  often 
much  WTinklod.  Flowers  appearing  in  August,  yellow,  smaller  than  those  of  L. 
virosa. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Lettuce  when  young  contain  a pellucid  pleasant- 
tasted  juice,  containing  Mucilage  and  Sugar  ; but  when  the  flowering 
stem  begins  to  appear,  the  juice  becomes  milky,  bitter  in  taste,  and  of 
a strong  odour,  something  like  that  of  Opium.  These  characteristics 
increase  until  the  flowers  have  blown.  If  slices  of  this  stem  be  cut  off, 
or  incisions  be  made  into  its  cortical  portion,  the  milky  juice  exudes, 
and  on  drying  becomes  of  a brownish  colour,  forming  what  is  called 
Lettuce  Opium  or  Lactucarium,  to  which  Dr.  Coxe  of  Philadelphia  and 
Dr.  Duncan,  Sen.  of  Edinburgh  first  called  attention.  Dr.  Francois 
subjected  it  to  further  examination,  calling  it  Thridace. 

Lactucarium  is  prepared  by  collecting  the  above  exuded  juice  and  by 
pressing  out  that  of  the  incised  stems  when  in  flower,  and  then  evap- 
orating it  to  a proper  consistence  in  a water-bath.  This  forms  the  best 
kind.  It  is  of  the  consistence  of  a dry  extract,  and  is  sold  in  roundish 
rather  hard  lumps,  having  a brown  colour,  an  opium  smell,  and  a bitter, 
mixed  with  a little  acid  taste.  It  is  apt  to  attract  moisture.  It  yields 
to  analysis  about  half  its  weight  of  a Bitter  Extractive,  Wax,  and 
Resin,  with  a principle  analogous  to  Caoutchouc  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. No  crystalline  principle  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 

Action.  Uses.  Anodyne,  Diaphoretic  and  slightly  Diuretic  in  doses 
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of  gr.  ij. — gr.  vj.  to  allay  Cough  anil  Nervous  Irritation,  relieve  the 
pains  of  Rheumatism,  & c.,  and  to  induce  sleep. 

Extractcjiu  Lactuc.u,  L.  Extract  of  Lettuce. 

Prep.  Bruise  the  fresh  leaves  of  Garden  Lettuce , sprinkled  with  water,  in  a 
Wedge  wood  or  stone  mortar,  and  then  press  out  the  juice,  and  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence. 

Action.  Uses.  Contains  little  of  the  active  principle  or  Lactucariura, 
though  it  resembles  it  in  colour,  odour,  and  taste ; is  a little  sedative 
in  doses  of  gr.  v. — 9j. 

Lactuca  virosa,  Linn.  E.  Folia,  D.  The  Inspissated  Juice,  E. 

Strong-scented  Lettuce. 

This  is  supposed  to  he  the  ayoia  of  Dioscorides,  though  L. 

Scariola,  Linn,  is  adduced  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  as  the  plant.  This  has 
glaucous  vertical  leaves,  but  the  same  properties  as  the  former. 

The  "Wild  Lettuce  abounds  in  acrid  milky  juice,  lias  a tap-shaped  root,  with 
round  and  erect,  slender,  glaucous  stem,  2—4  feet  high,  a little  prickly  below, 
panicled  above.  Leaves  horizontal,  with  a prickly  keel,  otherwise  nearly  smooth, 
finely  toothed ; radical  ones  obovate,  undivided,  thoso  of  the  stem  smaller,  often 
lobod.  auricled,  and  semiamplexicaul.  Flower-heads  numerous,  panicled,  with 
numerous  small,  heart-shaped,  pointed  bracts.  Florets  light  yellow.  Achienia 
striated,  beak  white,  equalling  in  length  the  black  fruit. — Dry  banks  and  bor- 
ders of  fields  throughout  Europe. — E.  B.  t.  1957.  Flowers  about  August. 

This  plant,  distinguished  by  its  rank  smell  and  the  blood-red  spots  on 
its  stem,  is  preferred  to  the  former  by  the  E.  C.  Dr.  Christison  states 
from  information  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Duncan  of  Edinburgh, 
that  it  yields  a much  larger  quantity  and  a superior  quality  of  Lactu- 
enrium,  especially  before  the  middle  period  of  inflorescence  ; so  Schutz 
has  found  in  Germany  that  a single  plant  of  L.  sativa  yielded  only 
17  grs.,  while  one  of  L.  virosa  no  less  than  56  grs.  of  Lactucarium. 
That  prepared  near  Edinburgh  is  “ in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a field 
bean,  rough  and  irregular,  wood-brown  in  colour,  with  an  ash-grey 
efflorescence,  friable,  reddish-brown  in  powder,  of  the  same  odour  with 
the  former,  hut  more  acrid  and  bitter  to  the  taste.”  (c.)  Analyzed  by 
Walz,  it  was  found  to  contain  a Volatile  Oil,  a yellowish-red  tasteless 
Resin,  a greenish-yellow  Acrid  Resin,  Crystallizable  and  Uncrystal- 
lizable  Sugar,  Gum,  Pectic  acid.  Albumen,  a brown  Basic  substance,  a 
principle  like  Humus,  Extractive,  a concrete  Oil  or  Wax  (one  part  of 
which,  insoluble  in  ether,  is  the  same  as  the  Caoutchouc  of  other  ana- 
lysts), Oxalates,  and  other  salts,  with  a neutral  active  principle,  which 
has  been  named  Lactucin.  This  is  in  acicular  crystals,  colourless,  without 
odour,  very  bitter,  fusible,  soluble  in  about  70  parts  of  water,  more 
so  in  Ether,  Alcohol,  and  diluted  acids.  The  watery  solution  is  very 
bitter,  neutral,  and  not  prccipitnblc  by  any  reagent.  (Walz,  Ann.  der 
Pharm.  xxxii.) 

Action.  Uses.  Narcotic  ; suited  to  allay  pain  and  induce  sleep,  in 
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the  same  cases  as  Henbane,  and  where  Opium  is  ineligible,  in  doses  of 
gr.  v.— 9j. 

Tinctura  Lactucarii,  E.  Tincture  of  Lactucarium. 

Prep.  Take  Lactucarium  in  fine  powder  ^iv.  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  Best  prepared 
by  percolation,  but  also  by  digestion,  as  Tinct.  Myrrh. 

Action.  Uses.  Anodyne,  &c.  as  above,  in  doses  of  lljxx.  to  f3j. 

Trochisci  Lactucarii,  E.  Lettuce  Lozenges. 

Prep.  Lactucarium  ^ij.  To  be  prepared  in  the  same  proportion  and  manner 
as  the  Opium  Lozenge. 

D . May  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  xx. — xl.  daily. 

M.  Aubengier  prepares  a Spirituous  Extract  of  Lactucarium,  which 
contains  all  the  active  principles,  and  which  may  be  prescribed  in  pills, 
or  made  into  a syrup  by  adding  1 part  to  500  of  syrup. 


Lobeliaceje,  Juss.  Lobeliads. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  usually  with  milky  juice.  Leaves  alternate,  with- 
out stipules.  Flowers  complete,  sometimes  from  abortion  dioecious,  irregular. 
Calyx  superior  or  half-superior,  5-parted,  odd  segment  anterior.  Corol  inserted 
into  the  calyx,  composed  of  5 petals,  usually  more  or  less  adherent,  and  com- 
monly cleft  longitudinally.  Stamens  5,  alternate  with  petals,  and  inserted  into 
a disk  crowning  the  ovary.  Filaments  united  above  with  the  anthers  into  a 
tube.  Ovary  1 to  3-celled,  many-ovuled.  Stigma  fringed.  Fruit  capsular  or 
berried,  1 — 2-celled,  rarely  3-celled,  often  opening  at  the  apex,  many-seeded. 
Embryo  straight  in  the  axis  of  albumen. — The  Lobeliace©  are  allied  to  Cicho- 
reffl  and  to  Campanulacere.  Found  in  tropical  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
world.  They  secrete  a milky  juice,  often  very  acrid  and  narcotic. 

Lobelia  inflata,  Linn.  L.  Herb,  E.  Indian  Tobacco.  Pen- 

tand.  Monog.  Linn. 

This  plant  was  first  employed  by  the  natives  and  then  by  the  me- 
dical practitioners  of  the  United  States,  and  in  this  country  first  in 
1829. 

Annual  or  biennial,  with  fibrous  root.  Stem  erect,  angular,  the  upper  part 
branched  and  smooth.  Leaves  irregularly  serrate,  dentate,  hairy ; the  lower  j 
ones  oblong,  obtuse,  with  short  petioles;  those  towards  the  middle’ ovate-acute,  j 
sessile.  Flowers  in  racemes.  Calyx  smooth,  tube  ovoid,  5-lobed,  segments  J 
linear-acuminate.  Corol  of  a light  blue,  cleft  longitudinally  from  above,  bila-  | 
biate,  the  upper  lip  narrow,  the  lower  broader,  3-cleft.  Anthers  united  into  an  1 
oblong  curved  body,  the  two  inferior  barbed  at  the  point.  Style  filiform;  stigma  j 
curved,  inclosed  by  the  anthers.  Capsule  2-celled,  ovoid,  ten-angled,  inflated,  J 
crowned  with  the  calyx.  Seeds  numerous,  small,  of  a brown  colour. — Common  I 
weed  in  the  United  States  from  Canada  to  Carolina. — Esenb.  and  Eberm.  206. 

The  whole  plant  when  wounded  exudes  a milky  juice,  and  all  parts  I 
are  possessed  of  medicinal  activity;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Eberle,  the 
root  and  inflated  capsules  tare  the  most,  powerful.  The  dried  herb  is 
of  a pale  greenish-yellow  colour,  of  a faint  disagreeable  smell,  and  a 
burning  acrid  taste,  especially  perceptible  in  the  fauces.  It  is  gene- 
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rally  compressed  into  rectangular  cakes  by  the  Shaking  Quakers  of 
New  Lebanon,  in  New  York.  The  active  properties  are  extracted 
by  Proof  Spirit  and  by  Ether.  It  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
analysed.  Its  active  principle  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  a volatile 
nature ; but  it  may  be  long  preserved  with  its  powers  unimpaired. 
Dr.  Calhoun  considers  its  active  principle  ( Lobelin ) to  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  Nicotin.  Dr.  Pereira  finds  a Volatile  Acrid  principle  (Oil?) 
and  a peculiar  Acid.  Reinsch,  in  a later  analysis,  found  much  Gum, 
with  Vegetable  Fibre,  Aromatic  Resin,  with  other  substances  soluble 
in  Alcohol,  and  a peculiar  substance  which  he  obtained  only  in  an 
impure  state. 

Action.  Uses.  Narcotic,  Acrid,  Antispasmodic,  acting  in  many 
respects  like  Tobacco  ; in  large  doses  Emetic  and  Cathartic.  Used  to 
control  attacks  of  Spasmodic  Asthma,  cither  by  giving  it  in  full  doses 
so  as  to  excite  vomiting,  or  in  small  doses  repeated  until  sickness 
comes  on. 

D.  The  dose  of  the  Powder  as  an  expectorant,  gr.  j. — gr.  v. ; as  an 
emetic,  gr.  x. — 3j. 

Tinctcra  Lohelle,  E.  Tincture  of  Lobelia. 

Prep.  Digest  Lobdia  dried  and  finely  powdered  3V.  in  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  Or 
much  better  prepared  by  percolation,  as  Tinct.  Capsicum. 

_ Action . Uses.  Expectorant  in  doses  of  llfx. — f3j.  Antispasmodic, 
f3j. — f3ij.  every  two  or  three  horns.  Emetic  in  doses  of  f5iv. 

Tinctura  I.ouei.i.'K  TEtherea,  E.  Etherial  Tincture  of  Lobelia. 

Peep.  Digest  in  a well-closed  vessel  for  7 days,  finely  powdered  dry  Lobelia  3V. 
in  Spirit  0/  Sulphuric  Ether  Oij.  But  it  is  hotter  prepared  by  percolation,  the 
materials  being  firmly  packed  in  the  percolator. 

Action.  Uses.  Similar  to  Whitelaw’s  Etherial  Tincture.  Used 
chiefly  as  an  Antispasmodic. 


Ericaceae,  Entilicher.  Heath-worts. 

Shrubs,  underahrubs,  or  trees.  Leaves  evergreen,  alternate,  without  stipules 
Calyx  free,  or  with  its  tube  adhorent  to  the  ovary,  4 or  5-fid.  Corel  4 or  5 par- 
ted. adherent  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  superior  or  half-superior,  formed  of 
several  petals  united  together.  Stamens  8 or  10,  inserted  into  the  corol.  An- 
thers with  the  2 cells  distinct  either  at  the  base  or  at  the  apex,  there  opening 
by  pores,  often  furnished  with  a bristle-like  appendage.  Ovary  half-superior  or 
inferior.  Placenta)  central.  Style  1.  Stigma  capitato.  Fruit  in  the  genera 
with  inferior  ovary,  berried  or  drupaceous,  in  those  with  superior  ovary  usually 
capsular.  Embryo  in  the  axis  of  albumen.  Many-colled,  many-seeded. — The 
Ericacea*  are  found  in  the  cold  and  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  »n  southern  Africa.  Many  are  astringent,  some  also  stimulant;  hence  em- 
ployed as  substitutes  for  Tea,  as  OauUheria  procumbent  and  Ltdwn  hit i folium. 
Some  have  succulent  edible  fruit.  Rhododendron  Chrysanthum  is  much  em- 
ployed by  the  Russians  as  a stimulant  diaphoretic  in  rheumatism.  R.  cainpn- 
nulatuin  is  employed  in  the  Himalayas  as  snull. 

Tribe  Erice<z.  Print  capsular.  Anthers  2-celled.  Disk  hypogynous. 

Testa  close. 
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Uva  Ursi,  L.  E.  Folia,  L.  D.  Leaves,  E.  of  Arctostaphylos 
(Arbutus,  D.)  Uva  Ursi,  Spr.  Bearbcrry.  Decatidria  Mono- 
gynia , Linn.  Trailing  Arbutus . 

It  is  uncertain  when  this  plant  was  first  employed  medicinally. 
Quer  maintains  that  the  Spaniards  first  discovered  its  antinephretic 
properties. 

Evergreen  procumbent 
shrub.  Leaves  coriaceous, 
obovate,  obtuse,  quite  en- 
tire, shining,  of  a deep- 
green  above,  lighter  colour 
and  covered  with  a net- 
work of  veins  on  the  under 
surface,  hence  reticulated. 
Flowers  in  terminal  clus- 
ters of  8 or  10,  each  sup- 
ported by  3 small  bracts. 
Calyx  5-partite,  of  a pale 
red.  Corol  rose-coloured, 
ovate  - urceolate,  5 - cleft, 
border  revolute.  Stamens 
1 0,  inclosed,  filaments  flat- 
tened. Anthers  compress- 
ed, with  2 pores  at  the 
apex,  and  furnished  late- 
rally with  2 reflexed  arms. 
Ovary  globose,  supported 
by  3 scales.  Style  short. 
Stigma  obtuse.  Berry  glo- 
bose, scarlet  with  5 single- 
seeded  cells. — StonyAlpine 
heaths  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America.  — 
Esenb.  and  Eberm.  215. 
St.  and  Ch.  91. 

The  leaves  are  the 
officinal  parts,  and  usu- 
ally collected  in  autumn. 
They  have  sometimes  been  adulterated  with  the  leaves  of  Vaccinium 
Vitis  Idaea,  or  Whortleberry  ; but  these  are  dotted  on  their  un- 
der surface,  and  have  their  margins  revolute  and  somewhat  crenate. 
The  Box  leaf  is  devoid  of  astringency.  Uva  Ursi  leaves,  when  dried 
and  powdered,  have  an  odour  not  unlike  that  of  hay ; the  taste  is  bit- 
ter and  astringent.  The  active  properties  are  extracted  both  by  water 
and  Spirit.  They  contain  Gum,  Resin,  Extractive,  and  some  Gallic  ' 
acid,  and  about  36  per  cent,  of  Tannin.  The  watery  infusion  is  pre- 
cipitated by  Gelatine,  and  a bluish-black  colour  is  produced  with  the 
Scsquichloride  of  Iron.  The  leaves  are  employed  in  tanning  in  some 
parts  of  Russia. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent  Tonic  and  mild  Diuretic.  Chiefly  ap- 
plicable in  chronic  cases,  where  there  is  an  increased  secretion  of  mu- 
cus from  the  bladder,  in  doses  of  the  powder  gr.  x. — 3ft. 
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Decoctum  U V/K  Ursi,  L.  Decoction  of  Bearberry. 

Prep.  Take  bruiaod  Uva  Ursi  Jj.  Aq.  deal.  Oifi.  Boil  down  to  Oj.  and  strain. 
Action.  Uses.  Tonic,  mild  Diuretic,  in  doses  of  f^iis. — fjiij.  three 
times  a day. 

Extractum  U v.e  Ursi,  L.  Extract  of  Bearberry. 

To  be  prepared  like  Extract  of  Gentian. 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic  in  doses  of  grs.  v. — grs.  x.  two  or  three  times 
a day. 

Tribe  Vaccinicce,  distinguished  by  their  baccate,  fleshy,  and  inferior 
fruit,  with  an  epigynous  disk,  contain  Cranberries,  Bilberries,  and 
Whortleberries. 

Tribe  Pyrolcee.  Fruit  capsular,  dry.  Seeds  with  a loose  testa.  Disk 
0.  Anthers  opening  by  pores. 

Chimaphila,  L.  Pyrola,  E.  D.  Folia,  L.  Herba,  D.  Herb,  E. 
of  Chimaphilla  ( corymhosa  Pursh,  L.)  umbellata,  Nutted. 
Winter  Green.  Decand.  Monog.  Linn. 

This  plant,  called  Pipsissetca,  was  first  employed  medicinally  by 
the  native  Americans,  and  then  by  the  European  settlers.  It  was 
made  known  to  the  profession  by  Dr.  Mitchell  in  1803,  and  then  by 
Mr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Somerville.  (Medico-Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  v.) 

Small  evergreen  shrub,  with  creeping  root-stock.  Leaves  coriaceous,  with 
short  petioles,  cuneate-lanceointe,  coarsely  serrated,  smooth,  and  shining. 
Flowers  drooping,  in  small  corymbs,  with  linear  awl-shnped  bracts.  Calyx  5- 
cleft.  Petals  5,  white,  with  a tinge  of  pink,  spreading.  Stamens  10,  filaments 
smooth,  dilated  in  the  middle.  Ovary  roundish,  obtusely  angular,  umbilicated. 
Style  short,  concealed  in  the  umbilicus  of  the  ovary.  Stigma  orbicular,  5-lobed. 
Cells  of  the  capsule  dehiscent  at  the  apex,  the  vaives  unconnected  by  tomentum. 
— A native  of  mossy  turf  in  the  woods  in  the  northern  latitudes  of  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia.  Flowers  in  Juno  and  July.— Escnb.  and  Eberrn.  93.  St.  and 
Ch.  93. 

The  fresh  leaves,  when  bruised,  exhale  a peculiar  odour  ; the  taste 
is  pleasantly  bitter  and  astringent ; that  of  the  stems  and  roots  is  said 
to  be  pungent.  They  contain  Gum,  a little  Tannin,  Bitter  Extractive, 
Resin,  and  Saline  matter  with  Lignin.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  indicates 
the  presence  of  Gallic  acid. 

Action.  Uses.  Acrid  and  Tonic.  The  fresh  leaves  applied  to  the 
skin  produce  rubcfaction.  The  infusion  or  decoction  taken  internally, 
acts  as  a Diuretic  and  Tonic,  and  has  been  prescribed  in  Dropsies  ac- 
companied with  debility,  and  in  chronic  affections  of  the  Urinary  Or- 
gans, also  in  Scrofulous  complaints. 

Dkcoctum  (Pyrola,  D.)  Chimaphila,  L.  Decoction  of  Winter 
Green. 

Prep.  Take  Chimaphila  (Pyrola  umbellata,  D.)  Jj.  Aq.  deal.  (JiCs.  (by  measure 
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tt)ij.  D.)  Boil  down  to  Oj.  and  strain,  L.  (Macerate  it  for  6 hours,  bruise,  and 
return  it  to  the  water.  Evaporate  the  expressed  liquor  to  tbj.  by  measure,  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  Diuretic  and  Tonic.  The  Decoction  strikes  a deep 
green  with  ferruginous  salts,  and  may  be  given  ill  doses  of  fjj. — 
fjiij.  every  three  or  four  hours. 

y.  CorolliJloreB , Dec. 

Styracezb.  Rich.  Stvrax  Tribe. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  smooth  or  with  stellate  pubescence.  Leaves  alternate,  with- 
out stipules.  Flowers  regular.  Calyx  free  or  united  to  the  ovary,  4 or  5-cleft. 
Corol  deeply  3 to  7,  often  5-cleft,  imbricate.  Stamens  united  together  at  the 
base,  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  corol,  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  the 
number  of  its  divisions.  Ovary  free  or  adherent,  2—3 — 5-celled.  Ovules  4 or 
more  in  each  cell,  in  two  rows,  the  upper  ascending,  the  lower  pendulous. 
(Lincttey.)  Style  simple.  Stigma  obscurely  lobed.  Drupe  fleshy  or  dry,  some- 
times winged  from  the  development  of  the  nerves  of  the  adherent  calyx ; nut 
3 — 5,  or  oftener  from  abortion  1-celled,  and  in  the  same  way  1-seeded.  Seeds 
erect  or  inverse.  Embryo  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen. — Found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia  and  of  America,  with  a species  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
others  in  Japan.  Remarkable  for  the  secretion  of  Benzoic  acid  in  Styrax  and 
Benzoin. 


Styrax,  Linn.  Dccand.  Monog . 

Calyx  rather  campanulate,  nearly  entire,  or  5-toothed.  Corolla  campanulate 
at  the  base,  deeply  3 — 7 cleft.  Stamens  6 — 16,  seldom  10,  exserted  ; filaments 
united  to  the  tube  of  the  corol,  sometimes  adhering  at  the  base  into  a ring ; 
anthers  linear,  2-celled,  opening  by  internal  longitudinal  slits.  Ovary  inferior, 
Style  simple.  Stigma  obtuse,  somewhat  lobed.  Drupe  dry,  splitting  imperfectly 
into  2 or  3 valves,  with  1 — 2 — 3 stones.  Seed  solitary,  erect,  with  a large, 
leafy,  thin  embryo  lying  in  the  midst  of  fleshy  albumen,  with  an  inferior  radicle. 
{Lindlcy.) — Styrax  ollicinale  and  S.  Benzoin  yield  officinal  products. 

Styrax,  L.  E.  D.  Balsamum,  L.  Resina,  E.  Balsamic  exudation,  E. 

of  Styrax  officinale,  Linn.  Officinal  Storax. 

Storax  (ffru^ctZ)  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks.  Dioscorides  com- 
pares the  tree  producing  it  with  the  Quince  tree.  It  is  called  asteruk 
in  the  East. 

A small  tree  (Fig.  77),  with  smooth  bark,  and  downy  shoots  and  petioles. 
Leaves  ovate-obtuse,  of  a green  colour,  and  shining  above,  white  and  downy  on 
the  under-surface,  something  like  those  of  the  Quince  tree.  Flowers  white, 
in  terminal  racemes  of  a few  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  the  Orange.  Ca- 
lyx downy  (2),  cup-shaped,  5 to  7 toothed.  Corolla  externally  hairy,  with  5 to  7 
segments.  Stamens  (2)  10  to  16.  Fruit  about  the  size  of  a cherry,  coriaceous, 
downy,  with  1 or  2 nuclei. — A native  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  common  in 
Greece,  and  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe.  As  this  plant  does  not  yield  a 
balsamic  exudation  in  all  these  situations,  some  Storax  has  been  thought  to  be 
yielded  by  Liquidambar  orientalc.  Du  1-Iamcl,  however,  states  having  seen  it  ] 
flow  from  a tree  near  the  Chartreuse  of  Montriau.— Esenb.  and  Eberra.  210. 

FI.  Graec.  t.  375.  St.  and  Ch.  47. 

Much  of  the  Storax  of  commerce  is  yielded  by  this  tree  when  inci- 
sions are  made  into  it.  It  is  common  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Professor 
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Forbes  was  informed  Storax  was  collected  from  it.  Several  kinds  are 
known  in  commerce  and  described  in  books.  («.  Pereira.)  Of  these, 
Storax  in  grains,  Reed  Storax  (Storax  calamita),  called  Storax  am)  g- 
daloides  by  Guibourt,  used  to  be  most  common.  One  kind  of  Liquid 
Storax  is  yielded  in 
the  islands  of  Cos  and 
Rhodes  by  Slt/ra. t offici- 
nale, which  is  there  call- 
ed fav%ouoi.  This  seems 
only  the  Arabic  word 
Bukhoor,  signifying  in- 
cense or  fumigation, 
put  into  Greek  letters. 

Common  Storax  is  in 
brown  or  reddish-brown 
masses,  varying  in  shape 
(in  turf-like  cakes,  e.), 
light  and  friable,  but 
possessing  some  tena- 
city, softening  when 
warmed.  It  has  a fra- 
grant balsamic  odour, 
and  a warm  aromatic 
taste.  It  consists  evi- 
dently of  saw-dust  uni- 
ted with  some  balsamic 
substance.  Merat  and 
De  Lens  inform  us  that 
a factitious  compound  is 
made  both  in  the  Le- 
vant and  at  Marseilles 
with  the  saw-dust  of 
the  wood  and  the  juice 
of  this  tree,  with  a little 
Benzoin.  The  ancients  also  employed  saw-dust,  honey,  wax,  iris-root, 
&c.  Storax,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  covered  with  an  efflo- 
rescence of  Benzoic'.  It  burns  with  a white  flame,  leaving  a carbona- 
ceous residue ; gives  a slight  colour  and  odour  to  water  ; but  the 
greater  part,  with  the  exception  of  impurities,  is  dissolved  by  Rectified 
Spirit.  Reinsch  gives  ns  the  constituents  of  the  Red  Storax,  a trace 
of  Volatile  Oil,  Benzoic  acid  1 to  2’(j  per  cent..  Gum  and  Extractive 
7‘!)  to  14,  Resin  32*7  to  53’7,  with  much  woody  fibre.  It  hence 
' requires  to  be  purified. 


Styrax  Colatus,  L.  Extractum  Styracis,  E.  Strained  or 
Purified  Storax. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Storax  in  Rectified.  Spirit,  strain  witli  a gentle  heat,  distil  off 
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the  Spirit  to  the  right  consistence.  The  E.  formula  is  nearly  the  same  : most  of 
the  Spirit  is  to  be  distilled  oil’,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  over  the  vapour-bath 
to  the  consistence  of  a thin  Extract. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Expectorant  in  Chronic  Coughs,  in  doses 
of  gr.  x. — 3j.  It  forms  an  ingredient  of  the  Tinct.  Benzoini  comp. 

Pilule  Styracis  composite,  L.  Pin.  Styracis,  E.  Pil.  e 
Styraoe,  D. 

Prep.  Take  strained  Storax  (Resin,  D.)  5 i i j . (Extract  of  Storax  2 parts,  E.), 
hard  (Turkey,  D.)  Opium  powdered,  and  Saffron  aa  Jj.  (1  part,  E.)  Rub  up  and 
beat  into  a uniform  mass.  (Divide  into  4 gr.  pilis,  E.| 

Action.  Uses.  Narcotic,  &c.  gr.  j.  of  Opium  in  gr.  v.  of  the  pill. 


Benzoin,  L.  E.  D.  Balsamum,  L.  Resina,  D.  Concrete  Balsamic 

exudation,  E.  of  Styrax  Benzoin.  Dryander.  Benzoin.  Gum 

Benjamin. 

Benzoin  has  long  been  employed  medicinally  and  as  incense  in  the 
East.  In  Bengal  it  is  called  by  a name  ( looban ),  which  in  N.  W. 
India  is  applied  only  to  Olibanum  ( v . p.  336).  In  Persian  works  on 
Materia  Medica  it  is  distinguished  by  the  names  of  hussee  looban  and 
hussee-al-jatvee  (an  Java?)  ( v . Himal.  Bot.  p.  261).  The  name  /nmee 
appears  to  be  the  original  of  assa,  as  mentioned  at  p.  414,  and  Benzoin 
we  know  is  in  old  works  called  asa  duicis.  Mr.  Marsden  ascertained 
it  to  be  yielded  by  a tree  which  Mr.  Dryander  named  Styrax  Benzoin. 
Haynes  supposed  it  to  constitute  a distinct  genus,  Benzoin,  which 
Blume  had  already  named  Lithocarpus. 

Tree  of  considerable  size,  but  small  when  tapped,  of  quick  growth.  Branches 
and  footstalks  round,  downy.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminated,  smooth  above,  white 
and  tomentose  underneath.  Racemes  compound,  axillary'  nearly  as  long  as  the 
leaves,  flowers  on  one  side  with  short  pedicels.  Calyx  campanulate,  obscurely 
5-toothed.  Corel  of  5 petals  of  a greyish  white  colour,  which  are  perhaps  united 
at  the  base,  four  times  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  10,  inserted  into  the 
receptacle.  Ovary  superior,  ovate,  tomentose.  Style  Aliform.  Stigma  simple. — 
Native  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Siam,  and  Laos,  Borneo,  &c. — Esenb.  and  Eberm.  111. 

Benzoin  is  obtained  in  Sumatra  by  making  incisions  into  the  tree 
in  its  seventh  year.  The  juice  which  flows  first  is  the  purest  and 
most  fragrant : it  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  That  which  flows 
subsequently  is  brownish,  and  some  is  scraped  out  when  the  tree  is 
cut  down  and  split  open,  as  it  is  soon  killed  by  the  process  of  tapping. 
These  varieties  are  in  commerce  called  head,  belly,  and  foot  Benzoin, 
and  have  the  relative  values  to  each  other  of  105,  45,  and  18,  being 
esteemed  according  to  their  whiteness,  semi-transparency,  and 
freedom  from  admixtures.  It  is  also  produced  in  Siam,  whence  it 
has  long  been  an  article  of  commerce.  The  specimen  given  by  the 
Author  to  Dr.  Pereira,  and  named  by  him  Translucent  Benzoin,  was 
obtained  from  Bankok.  This  may  he  produced  by  Styrax  Fin/aysoni- 
anum;  but  .S'.  Benzoin  may  grow  in  the  interior,  as  much  surface  mois- 
ture and  umbrageous  forests  prevail,  which  will  produce  a climate  very 
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similar  to  that  of  a tropical  island.  Benzoin  in  tears  is  a fine  kind,  but 
seldom  met  with.  The  best  kind  common  in  commerce  is  in  masses 
composed  of  whitish  or  reddish  tears  agglutinated  together  by  a darker- 
coloured  portion  of  the  same  balsam.  This  is  Amygdaloidal  Benzoin. 
An  inferior  kind  of  a dark-brown  colour,  is  sometimes  called  Calcutta 
Benzoin.  Though  the  history  of  some  varieties  requires  investigation, 
this  had  no  doubt  been  previously  imported,  as  Benzoin  is  always  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  imports  into  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  from 
countries  still  more  to  the  eastward.  Benzoin,  though  hard,  is  fria- 
ble, presenting  a resinous  mottled  fracture  ; has  an  agreeable  fragrant 
odour,  more  perceptible  if  rubbed  j taste  somewhat  sweetish  and  bal- 
samic, irritating  the  fauces  if  much  chewed  ; its  powder  excites  sneez- 
ing. Sp.  Gr.  1 '0.92.  Heated,  it  melts,  and  emits  white  irritating 
fumes  of  Benzoic  acid,  also  of  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  finally  burns 
away.  It  is  soluble  in  Alcohol  and  also  in  Ether,  being  precipitated 
on  the  addition  of  water,  forming  a milky  emulsion.  Some  acids  dis- 
solve it.  It  consists  of  a trace  of  Volatile  Oil,  Benzoic  acid  about  20 
per  cent.,  Resin  from  78  to  80  per  cent.,  some  of  which  is  soluble  and 
the  other  insoluble  in  Ether,  Woody  matter,  Water,  and  loss.  Both 
the  White  and  Brown  Benzoins  contain  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 
Benzoic  acid  ; but  the  latter  contains  only  about  8 per  cent,  of  the 
soluble,  and  the  white  Benzoin  very  little  of  the  insoluble  resin. 

Action.  Urn.  Stimulant  Expectorant.  Formerly  much  employed 
in  Chronic  Catarrhs  and  in  fumigations. 

Tinctura  Benzoini  (Benzoes,  D.)  composita,  L.  E.  D.  Compound 

Tincture  of  Benzoin. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  (7,  E.  D.)  days  Bmxzoin  jiijfi.  (jiv.  E.  jiij.  D.),  Strained 
Storax  jijS.  L.  (Jij.  D.)  Balsam  of  Tolu  xx.  L.  (jj.  D.)  Aloes  (Indian,  E.  Soco- 
trine,  D.)  5V.  ( jfe.  E.  D.  Peru  Balsam  E.)  in  Rectified  Spirit  Oij.  (by  iuea- 
sure  Ibij.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  D.)  Filter. 

Action . Uses.  Stimulant,  Expectorant,  in  doses  of  f3ft. — f3ij. 
sometimes  made  into  an  emulsion,  or  added  to  pectoral  mixtures  to 
improve  their  flavour. 

Acidum  Benzoicum,  L.  E.  D.  Benzoic  Acid. 

Benzoic  Acid,  though  named  from  Benzoin,  is  found  in  other  sub- 
stances, which  are  on  this  account  called  Balsams,  such  as  Storax,  and 
the  Balsams  of  Peru  and  of  lolu.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of 
reagents  on  several  vegetable  substances.  Indeed  it  is  supposed  by 
Prof.  Johnston  to  be  produced  in  the  balsams  themselves  by  the  action 
of  heat  or  other  reagents.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  oxide  of  the  hypo- 
thetical radicle  Benzoyle  or  Benzulc  (Bz=Cx4  Ha  0.,=1‘25).  This 
has  been  already  mentioned  at  p.  388.  The  pure  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds 
being  a Hydruret  of  Benzule.  When  this  is  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, ox}*gen  is  absorbed,  and  some  Benzoic  acid  formed.  It  is  also 
formed  in  the  Urine  of  some  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  by  the  decom- 
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position  of  Hippuric  acid  ; but  it  is  usually  obtained  from  Benzoin, 
either  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  heat,  or  to  that  of  a base,  from 
which  it  is  afterwards  separated  by  a stronger  Acid. 

Benzoic  Acid,  when  obtained  by  sublimation,  is  in  soft,  feathery, 
flexible  crystals,  which  have  a pearly  lustre,  and,  when  pure,  are 
quite  colourless,  but  as  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat,  have  a little 
empyreumatic  oil  intermixed,  which  increases  the  odour,  but  does  not 
impair  the  medical  properties.  From  a solution,  Benzoic'  crystallizes 
in  transparent  prisms.  It  has  a warm,  acrid,  slightly  acid  taste  ; a 
little  volatilizes  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  melts  under  212°,  and 
sublimes  entirely  on  a little  increase  of  temperature,  and  burns  away  ; 
it  is  soluble  in  about  25  parts  of  boiling,  but  not  less  than  200  parts 
of  cold  water,  but  very  readily  in  Alcohol  : it  combines  readily  with 
Alkalis  and  Metallic  Oxides.  It  is  composed  of  1 Eq.  Benzule  105 
+ 1 Eq.  Oxygen  8 = 113  + 1 Eq.  of  Water  (Bz  + Aq.  = 122) 
when  crystallized. 

Tests.  Colourless,  sublimed  entirely  by  heat,  E.  with  a peculiar 
odour,  L.  Water  dissolves  it  sparingly,  but  rectified  Spirit  readily. 
Solution  of  Potash  or  of  Lime  dissolves  it  entirely,  and  Hydrochloric 
acid  throws  it  down  again.  L. 

Prep.  Take  of  Benzoin  Ibj.  (q.  s.  E.),  put  it  into  a proper  vessel  (a  glass  mat- 
tress,  E.),  and  from  a sand-bath  (or  by  a gradually  increasing  heat,  E.)  sublime 
as  long  as  anything  rises.  Squeeze  the  sublimate  between  folds  of  filtering  pa- 
per to  remove  the  oil  as  much  as  possible,  and  sublime  the  residuum  again,  L.  E. 
The  acid  which  rises  contains  a little  empyreumatic  oil  intermixed,  but  less  if  the 
apparatus  of  Mohr  he  used.  Or  Benz7  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  finely  powdered 
Benzoin  with  Carbonate  of  Potash  or  of  Soda,  or,  as  in  the  D.  P.,  with  Hydrate 
of  Lime,  when  a Benzoate  of  Lime  is  formed.  This  is  decomposed  by  H Cl7, 
when  Benzoic7  is  precipitated,  and  Chloride  of  Calcium  left  in  solution.  This  is 
poured  oif,  the  residual  acid  washed,  dried,  and  then  sublimed  with  a gentle 
heat. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Expectorant,  formerly  in  doses  of  gr.  v. 
9j.  but  now  chiefly  used  as  an  ingredient  of  Paragoric  (2V.  Camphor® 
Comp.)  and  Tinct.  Opii  Ammoniata,  E. 

Inc.  Alkalis,  their  Carbonates  and  Metallic  oxides. 

OLEACEfE.  Lindl.  Olive  Tribe. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  branches  and  leaves  opposite.  No  stipules.  Flowers  com- 
plete, or  from  abortion  unisexual,  racemose.  Calyx  free,  4-tootlied  or  divided, 
persistent.  Corol  of  4 petals,  either  united  at  their  base  or  throughout,  and 
these  equally  4-fid,  valvatc,  seldom  wanting.  Stamens  2,  inserted  into  the 
tubes  of  the  corol.  No  disk.  Ovary  free,  2-celled,  ovules  2 or  many,  pendulous. 
Stylo  short.  Stigma  undivided  or  bifid.  Fruit  capsular,  berried  or  drupaceous. 
Seeds  from  abortion  usually  solitary,  compressed,  or  with  a membranous  wing. 
Embryo  straight  in  the  axis  of  lmrny  albumen. — The  Oleacem  are  found  in  the 
warm  and  temperate  parts  chiefly  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  a few  in  the 
mountainous  situations  in  India.  They  are  valued  for  the  hardness  of  their 
wood  and  ornamental  flowers  ; the  Olive-tree  also  for  its  fruit  and  oil,  and  the 
species  of  Fraxinus  for  Manna. 

~.  ....  . , ( 1.  Oleinete.  Fruit  drupaceous  or  baccate. 

Divided  into  two  groups.  | o pnixlnete.  Fruit  capsular,  indehisccnt  samaroid. 
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The  leaves  and  hark 
of  the  Olive  tree  have 
been  employed  ; also  a peculiar  resinous  exudation,  called  Olivile  and 
Olive  gum  (v.  p.  343),  and  the  bark  as  a substitute  for  Cinchona. 

The  fruit  of  the  Olive  though  esteemed  even  in  its  unripe  state,  as 
an  article  of  the  dessert,  having  been  first  steeped  in  an  alkaline  ley, 
and  then  preserved  in  salt  and  water,  is  chiefly  valued  on  account  of 
the  bland  fixed  oil  which  is  stored  up  in  its  outer  fleshy  part.  This 
is  obtained  by  at  once  bruising  the  nearly  ripe  fruit  with  moderate 
pressure  in  a mill  ( Virgin  Oil),  or  by  the  aid  of  boiling  water  and 
greater  pressure,  or  when  fermentation  has  taken  place  in  the  olives 
collected  in  heaps,  ordinary  and  inferior  oils  are  thus  obtained,  the 
worst  being  employed  only  as  lamp-oils  or  in  the  manufacture  of  Soap. 
The  finest  oils  are  produced  near  Aix,  Montpellier,  Nice,  Genoa, 
Lucca,  and  Florence.  It  is  also  largely  produced  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  exported  from  Gallipoli,  on  the  East  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Taronta,  whence  it  is  commonly  called  Gallipoli  Oil. 


Oliv.e  Oleum.  L.  E.  D.  Olive  Oil.  Oleum  e drupis  expressum 
L.  D.  Expressed  oil  of  the  Pericarp  E.  of  Olea  eurof/EA.  Linn. 
Europam  Olive.  Diand , Monog.  Linn. 

The  Olive  tree,  iXetia  of  the  Greeks,  Zail  of  the  Bible,  and  Zaitoon 
of  the  Arabs,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  useful  of  trees. 


The  olive  treo  (Fig.  78) 
is  usually  small,  evergreen, 
but  of  a dull  aspect,  wood 
hard.  Leaves  with  short 
petioles.ovate-lanccolate  or 
lanceolate,  mucronate,  of 
a greyish  green  colour 
above,  hoary  beneath. 
Flowers  white,  in  short 
axillary  clusters.  Cal.  (2) 
small  4-toothed.  Corol 
with  short  tube  and  4-cleft 
limb  (1).  Stamens  2,  a 
little  exserted.  Style  short. 
Stigma  (2)  bifid  segments 
emarginate.  Ovary  2-cell- 
ed,  2-seeded.  Drupe  (3) 
about  the  size  of  a damson, 
purple  coloured,  contain- 
ing only  one  sharp-pointed 
nut. — A native  probably  of 
Asia,  early  cultivated  in 
Syria  and  Greece.  Tho 
varieties  of  tho  olivo  are 
numerous.  The  var.  longi- 
folia  is  chiefly  cultivated 
in  the  S.  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  the  var.  lalifolia 
in  Spain.  — Escnb.  and 
Eberm.  212.  St.  and  Ch. 
15. 
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Olive  oil  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  Fatty  or  Fixed,  called  also 
Expressed  Oils.  It  is  of  a pale  yellow,  or  of  a light  yellowish-green 
colour,  without  smell  when  fresh,  having  a bland,  somewhat  sweetish, 
fatty  taste.  It  is  very  limpid.  Sp.  Gr.  0-910  at  77°,  insoluble  in  water, 
is  readily  dissolved  by  volatile  oils,  and  by  twice  its  bulk  of  Ether, 
but  requires  much  more  Alcohol.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  Oxy- 
gen and  becomes  rancid,  but  not  drying  like  Linseed  oil,  is  preferred 
for  machinery.  At  38°  F.  it  begins  to  congeal,  and  is  readily  sepa- 
rated at  20°  into  two  distinct  bodies,  of  which  one  is  fluid,  called  Elaine, 
or  Oleine  72,  and  the  other  28  per  cent,  solid,  named  Margarine  from 
its  pearly  aspect.  This  is  often  deposited  in  jars  and  casks  of  the 
oil.  Hyponitrous  acid  converts  Olive  Oil  into  a concrete  mass  from 
producing  the  oleaginous  principle  Elaidine,  mentioned  at  p.  203. 
If  this  like  other  oils  is  heated  with  Alkaline  solutions,  or  with  the  Ox- 
ide of  Lead,  great  changes  take  place,  as  exemplified  in  the  making 
of  Soap,  (v.  Sapo)  and  of  Lead  Plaster,  p.  161. 

Tests.  Olive  Oil  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  poppy  and  other  oils; 
these  are  distinguished  by  not  congealing  at  the  same  temperature 
as  olive  oil,  also  by  retaining  air,  when  shaken  up,  more  readily  than 
pure  olive  oil.  The  E.  P.  directs  that  “ when  carefully  mixed  with  a 
twelfth  of  its  volume  of  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury,  prepared  as 
for  the  Unguentum  Citrinum  (v.  p 202,)  it  becomes  in  three  or 
four  hours  like  a firm  fat,  without  any'  separation  of  liquid  oil.”  If  5 
per  cent,  of  any  other  oil  be  present,  the  consolidation  is  slower  and 
less  firm,  but  if  there  be  12  per  cent.,  the  foreign  oil  floats  on  the  sur- 
face for  several  days,  (c.)  M.  Gobley  has  invented  an  Elai'ometer. 
(P.  J.  iii.  293.) 

Action.  Uses.  Nutrient,  Emollient,  internally  in  irritant  poisoning, 
externally  relaxing,  much  employed  for  frictions  and  for  embrocations, 
and  to  give  consistence  to  Cerates,  Ointments,  and  Plasters  : good  ap- 
plication to  the  hair  from  not  drying  readily.  In  doses  of  f^j.  laxa- 
tive, added  to  enemata  for  its  emollient  effect,  or  to  dislodge  ascarides. 

Sapo,  L.  Sapo  durus.  E.  D.  ex  Olivas  oleo  et  Soda  confectus,  L.  Span- 
ish or  Castile  Soap,  made  with  Olive  Oil  and  Soda,  E. 

Sapo  mollis,  L.  E.  D.  Ex  Oliva  oleo  et  Potassa  Confectus,  L. 

Soft  Soap,  made  with  Olive  Oil  and  Potash,  E. 

The  manufacture  of  Soap  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  has  long 
been  practised  in  India.  It  depends  upon  the  action  of  Alkalis,  and  of 
oxide  of  lead  upon  fixed  oils  and  fatty  substances.  Hard,  or  as  it  is 
often  called  Castile  Soap,  is  made  by  heating  together  olive  oil,  and  a 
solution  of  caustic  Soda.  Combination  gradually  takes  place,  and  a 
viscid  homogeneous  mass  is  formed,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 
When  of  good  quality  it  is  “ white,  does  not  stain  paper,  (with  oili- 
ness,) is  free  of  odour,  and  dissolves  entirely  in  rectified  Spirit,”  E. 
The  mottled  kind  is  less  fit  for  medical  use,  because  it  is  coloured  by 
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the  addition  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  which  becomes  decomposed,  and  the 
black  Protoxide  is  precipitated,  which  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  is  converted  into  the  red  Sesquioxide  of  iron.  Chemists  con- 
ceive that  at  the  time  when  soap  is  formed,  the  Elaine  and  the  Mar- 
garine are,  by  a re-arrangement  of  their  elements,  converted  into  two 
acids,  called  Elaic  and  Margaric  acids,  and  that  these  combine  with 
the  Soda  forming  Eleates  and  Margarates  of  Soda.  But  with  the 
formation  of  the  acids,  a new  substance.  Glycerine , is  also  produced, 
and  becomes  dissolved  in  the  water  which  forms  one  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  Soap.  Some  oils  and  animal  fats  contain  Stearine,  a substance 
closely  allied  to  Margarine  : in  that  case  some  Stearic  acid  is  also  form- 
ed. All  Soaps  are  slightly  alkaline,  feel  soft  and  slippery,  and  are 
detergent.  The  watery  solution  is  readily  decomposed  by  acids,  also  by 
earthy  and  many  metallic  salts,  hence,  when  water  holds  any  of  them 
in  solution,  instead  of  dissolving,  the  soap  becomes  decomposed. 
Such  waters  are  called  hard,  while  those  which  are  comparatively  pure 
are  called  soft  waters.  Castile  Soap  is  composed  of  9'  to  10’5  of  Soda, 
76‘5  to  75"2  of  Oleic  and  Margaric  acids,  and  of  14'3  to  14'5  of  water, 
(Ure).  Common  Soap  made  of  Tallow  and  Soda,  and  Yellow  Soap  of 
Tallow,  Resin,  and  Soda,  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  medical  use. 

Soft  Soap,  as  used  in  the  arts,  is  made  with  Caustic  Potash  and 
Fish-Oil  and  Tallow;  is  semitransparent,  of  the  consistence  of  honey, 
brownish-coloured,  and  nauseous.  But  that  referred  to  by  the  Colleges 
as  made  with  Potash  and  Olive  Oil,  Dr.  Pereira  was  unable  to  meet 
with,  and  found  on  inquiry  that  common  Soft  Soap  is  usually  substi- 
tuted in  making  Ung.  Sulphuris  Comp.  L. 

Action.  Uses.  Soap  is  Antacid,  and  hence  used  as  an  Antilithic  ; 
its  alkali  being  readily  set  free,  it  is  sometimes  conveniently  used  in  poi- 
soning by  acids,  and  given  in  large  quantities,  without  causing  irritation. 
Its  Oil  being  also  set  free,  makes  it  useful  in  cases  of  habitual  costive- 
ness. especially  when  combined  with  Rhubarb,  Aloes,  or  Colocynth 
Extract.  Useful  as  a detergent  in  many  cutaneous  diseases,  and  ex- 
ternally, from  its  lubricity,  it  is  well  suited  for  embrocations,  &c.,  and 
is  hence  very  commonly  employed  in  liniments. 

Pilul.e  Saponis  Composite,  L.  Pit.  Saponis  cum  Opio,  D. 

Prep.  Beat  together  into  a uniform  mass  hard  (Turkov,  D.l  Opium  powdered 
3iv.  and  Hard  Soap  Jij. 

D.  gr.  v. — gr.  x.  as  a Narcotic  gr.  v. — 9j.  used  as  a Suppository-. 

Liximentum  Saponis,  L.  E.  D.  Soap  Liniment.  Opodeldoc. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Camphor  Ji.  in  Spirit  of  Rosemary  fjxvi.  tlion  add  Soap  Jiij. 
and  macerate  till  it  is  dissolved  with  a gentle  heat,  L.  Dissolve  Soap  Jiij.  D. 
(Castile  Jv.  E. ) in  rectified  Spirit  Oij.  E.  (Spirit  of  Rosemary  i^xvi.  D.  Digest 
(till  dissolved,  I).  E.)add  Camphor  ti.  D.  (Camphor  ylife.  and  Oil  of  Rosemary 
fjvl.  Agitate  briskly,  K ) Soft  soap  is  usually  employed  by  druggists  ; for  it  was 
found  that  by  following  the  directions  of  the  L.  P."  a solid  gelatinous  mass  is 
produced,  owing  to  tho  Spirit  of  Rosemary  being  made  with  Rcdfied  instead  of 
with  Proof  Spirit.  iShum.  P,  J.  ii.  457  and  Fisher,  p.  515.1 
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Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Embrocation.  A vehicle  for  Opium,  &c. 

Linimentum  Saponis  cum  Opio,  D.  (v.  Linim.  Opii,  L.  E.  p.  270.) 

Ceratum  Saponis,  L.  Soap  Cerate. 

Prep.  Boil  powdered  Oxide  of  Lead  ,5x1%  in  Vinegar  cong.  i.  over  a slow  fire, 
constantly  stirring,  until  they  unite,  then  add  Soap  vx.  and  boil  as  before  til!  all 
the  moisture  is  evaporated,  then  mix  with  these  IFax  jxiifi.  dissolved  in  Olive 
Oil  Oj. — Di-Acetate  of  Lead  is  first  formed.  The  Soda  then  unites  with  the 
Acetic'  and  the  fatty  acid  of  the  Soap  with  the  Oxide  of  Lead.  The  Oil  and 
Wax  give  consistence  to  the  compound,  (p.)  This  is  of  a soft  texture,  but  may 
be  converted  into  hard  cerate,  or  Emp.  Cerali  Saponis,  simply  by  evaporating 
away  all  the  vinegar,  (v.  P.  J.  iii.  36.) 

Action.  Uses.  Mild  application  to  Scrofulous  and  other  sores.  The 
hard  is  preferred  by  Dr.  Houlton  to  keep  under  dressings  in  situ- 

Emplastrum  Saponis,  L.  E.  D.  Soap  Plaster. 

Prep.  Melt  Lead  I Litharge,  E.  D.)  Plaster  tbiij.  f^iv.  and  Gum  Plaster  ;=ij.  E.) 
add  Soap  (Castile)  sliced  Ibft.  L.  D.  (in  shavings  tj.  E.)  Boil  them  down  to  a pro- 
per consistence. — Gum  Plaster  is  added  in  the  E.  P.  to  obviate  the  tendency 
to  crumble  possessed  by  the  L.  and  D.  preparations. 

Action.  Uses.  Discutient.  Gives  support,  and  is  little  irritant. 

Emplastrum  Saponis  Cojipositum  vel  adherens,  D.  Adhesive 
Plaster. 

Prep.  Make  Soap  Plaster  jij.  and  Plaster  of  Litharge  and  Resin  Jiij.  into  a 
plaster.  Melt  and  spread  on  linen. 

Action.  Uses.  Less  irritating  than  the  Resin  Plaster  (p.  1 61 ). 
Pharm.  Prep.  Pil.  Rhei  Comp.  Pil.  Cambogiae  Comp.  Pil.  Scillae 
Comp. 


Manna,  L.  E.  D.  Manna.  Succus  concretus,  L.  D.  Sweet  con- 
crete exudation,  E.  of  Fraxinus  Ornus,  Linn.  (Ornus  curopcea, 
Persoon),  L.  European  Flowering  Ash  : probably  of  several  species 
of  Fraxinus  and  Ornus,*  E.  Diandria  Monog.  Linn. 

The  name  Manna  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  mun,  signi- 
fying the  same  thing.  But  as  there  are  several  other  sweetish  exuda- 
tions (v.  Manna,  Penny  Cycl .),  it  is  difficult  to  determine  when 
Manna  was  first  known  and  used.  There  is  uncertainty  also  respect- 
ing the  species  which  yields  European  Manna.  The  Flowering  Ash 
is  the  Fraxinus  of  the  ancients,  while  the  Common  Ash  is  the  Ornus 
of  Virgil. 

Fraxinus  Ornus  [Ornus  europoca,  L.),  adduced  in  the  L.  P.,  Is  a tree  about 
25  feet  high,  with  leaves  which  are  impari-pinnatc,  consisting  of  7 to  9 stalked, 
oblong-acute,  serrated  leaflets,  which  are  hairy  at  the  base  of  the  midrib  on  the 


* The  two  genera  are  again  reunited  into  one,  v.  Decand.  Prod.  viii.  274. 
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under  side.  Buds  velvety.  Panicles  dense,  terminal,  nodding.  Calyx  very 
small,  4-cleft.  Corol  divided  to  the  base  into  linear  segments,  which  are  white 
and  drooping.  Poricarp  a narrow  elongated  capsule,  which  does  not  dehisce, 
terminated  by  a Hat  and  obtuse  wing. — Hilly  situations  in  South  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially Calabria  and  Apulia,  also  in  Sicily. — FI.  Gnoca,  i,  t.  4.  St.  and  Ch.  53. 

Tenore  asserts  that  Manna  is  yielded  by  two  varieties  of  this  tree, 
one  named  rotundifolia,  and  generally  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
Manna,  and  the  other  O.  garganica.  Prof.  Gusson  assured  Messrs. 
Merat  and  De  Lens  that  Omus  rotundifolia  alone  yields  Manna,  and 
that  this  is  frequently  grafted  on  O.  europoea.  Both  this  species  and 
O.  rotundifolia  are  natives  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Sicily  ; and  it  is 
from  these  places  that  we  obtain  our  chief  supplies  of  Manna.  But 
other  species  of  Fraxinus,  and  even  F.  excelsior  or  the  Common  Ash, 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  have  been  stated  to  yield  Manna. 

Manna  is  obtained  chiefly  by  making  incisions  into  the  bark,  and 
sticking  leaves  below  them,  in  the  middle  of  summer  and  in  early  au- 
tumn. The  juice  flows  out  as  a clear  liquid,  and  soon  concretes  on 
the  stem  and  the  leaves,  as  well  as  on  straws  stuck  into  them,  forming 
stalactitical  or  Flake  Manna.  Some  falls  on  leaves  or  into  vessels  placed 
for  receiving  it.  Several  kinds  are  known  in  commerce.  Manna  in 
tears  is  a pure  kind,  in  bright  and  roundish  white  grains ; but  Fluke 
Manna  is  chiefly  valued  and  mostly  met  with  in  this  country.  It  is 
in  light  and  porous  pieces,  5 or  6 inches  in  length,  mostly  stalactitical 
in  nature,  often  hollowed  on  one  side,  of  a pale  yellowish-white  colour, 
easily  broken.  The  odour  is  faintish,  the  taste  mawkishly  sweet,  fol- 
lowed by  acridity.  Its  colour  changes  to  a yellowish-red  when  long 
kept.  Inferior  kinds  arc  in  smaller  pieces,  irregular  in  form,  soft  and 
sticky,  of  a yellowish-red  or  brownish  colour,  of  an  unpleasant  sweet- 
ness, and  often  intermixed  with  impurities.  These  are  called  Manna 
in  sorts,  Fat  Manna,  Tolfa  Manna,  See.  Another  set  of  Mannas  are 
produced  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  Arabia  (v.  Manna,  Penny  Cycl.)  ; but 
these  are  never  met  with  in  European  commerce.  Manna  melts  with 
heat,  and  bums  with  a bluish  flame.  When  pure,  it  is  soluble  in  3 
parts  of  cold  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  also  dis- 
solved by  Alcohol.  Manna  consists  of  about  GO  per  cent,  of  a peculiar 
principle  called  Mannile,  but  which  varies  in  different  varieties  of 
Manna,  Sugar,  of  which  some  is  crystallizable  ( Thenard)  and  some 
uncrystallizable,  a little  Gum,  with  some  yellow  nauseous  Extractive, 
which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  purgative  principle.  Mannile  is 
in  acicular  4-sided  crystals,  sweet,  without  smell,  soluble  in  water, 
less  so  in  Alcohol,  incapable  of  undergoing  fermentation. 

Action.  Uses.  Laxative,  without  irritation,  but  less  so  the  fresher 
it  is  ; apt,  however,  to  create  flatulence  ; in  doses  of  Jj. — Jij.  ; but 
for  children,  to  whom  it  is  suited  from  its  sweet  taste,  3j. — f3ij. 

Pharm.  Prep.  Confectio  Sennas.  Syrupus  Senna:,  L.  E.  D.  Ene- 
ma Catharticum,  U.  (p.  3G2.) 
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The  ArocYNEiE  contain  a few  plants  possessing  active  and  useful  properties  ; 
but  none  are  officinal,  as  the  Strychneee  are  now  referred  to  Loganiace-*.  ( p .) 

The  Asclepiade;e,  closely  allied  to  Apocynca,  do  not  contain  any  plants  offi- 
cinal in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  but  many  which  are  possessed  of  useful  medicinal 
virtues.  Cynanchvm  (now  Solcnostemma)  Ary  cl  has  been  already  mentioned  (p. 
360)  as  employed  to  adulterate  Senna.  Cynanchum  Monspdiacnm  and  Periploca 
Secamone  are  said  to  bo  used  to  adulterate  Scammony.  Sccarnone  emetica  and 
Asclepias  curassavica  are  emetic.  Tylophora  asQunatica  has  been  considered  an 
efficient  substitute  for  Ipecacuanha,  and  an  excellent  remedy  in  Dysentery. 
Hemidismus  indicus  is  considered  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  Madras  estab- 
lishment to  be  an  efficient  substitute  for  Sarsaparilla  in  the  treatment  of  Syphi- 
lis, Scrofula,  and  Cutaneous  directions.  It  is  there  usually  called  Country  Sarsa- 
parilla. It  has  a pleasant  odour,  which  is  compared  with  that  of  Iris  Root,  is  useful 
as  an  Alterative  and  general  improver  of  the  secretions.  It  is  imported  into  this 
country  and  employed  under  the  name  of  Smilax  aspera.  This  was  proved  by  the 
author  to  be  the  above  Hemidesmns  indicus.  (Proc.  Royal  Asiat.  Soc.’June,  1838.) 
So  Calolropis  procera,  aka  and  mudar  of  the  natives  of  India,  has  long  been  em- 
ployed as  an  Alterative  in  Cutaneous  affections,  and  even  in  incipient  Leprosy. 
The  author  employed  a variety  named  C.  Hamiltonii  by  Dr.  Wight,  which  is 
common  in  North-west  India,  and  which  the  natives  there  employ  medicinally 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  former.  He  has  prescribed  the  fresh  bark  of  the 
root,  dried  and  powdered,  alone  and  successfully  in  incipient  cases  of  Leprosy 
and  in  other  cutaneous  affections,  both  in  the  Civil  and  the  Military  Hospital 
at  Saharunpore. 


Loganiace/e,  Endlicfter,  Loganiads. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  seldom  herbs.  Leaves  opposite,  entire,  usually  with  stipules 
which  adhere  to  the  leafstalks  or  are  combined  in  the  form  of  interpetiolary 
sheaths.  Flowers  racemose  or  corymbose,  rarely  solitary,  terminal  or  axillary. 
Calyx  free,  6-  rarely  4-lobed.  Corol  sometimes  irregular,  5-  rarely  4-  or  many- 
lobed.  Stamens  inserted  into  its  tube,  usually  5,  alternate  with  the  lobes, 
rarely  1 or  10  to  12,  then  with  some  opposite  to  the  lobes.  Anthers  2-celled, 
opening  lengthwise.  Pollen  with  3 bands.  Ovary  superior,  2-celled  (3-  or  spu- 
riously 4-celled).  Stigmas  simple  or  2-lobed.  Fruit  either  capsular  and  2-celled, 
with  the  valves  turned  inwards,  bearing  the  placentae,  finally  becoming  loose,  or 
drupaceous,  with  1-  or  2-seeded  stones,  or  berried,  with  the  seeds  immersed  in 
pulp.  Seeds  usually  peltate,  rarely  erect,  sometimes  winged.  Embryo  straight, 
with  the  radicle  turned  towards  the  hilum  or  parallel  with  it,  with  2 leafiike  co- 
tyledons.— Habit  of  Rubiaceae,  but  the  ovary  and  consequently  the  fruit  in  no 
way  united  with  the  calyx.— Allied  on  one  side  to  Apocynere,  and  on  the  other 
to  Gentianeae,  but  to  be  distinguished  by  their  stipules.  They  may  be  briefly 
defined  as  Rubiacece  with  free  or  superior  ovaries.— Found  in  hot  parts  of  the 
world. 

Suborder  I.  SriGELiEiE,  Mecsm. — Are  sometimes  united  with  Gcntianac,  but 
are  more  allied  to  Rubiaccce.  They  may  be  distinguished  by  their  leaves  being 
furnished  with  stipulre.  Flowers  isomeric,  activation  of  the  corols  valvate, 
capsules  didymous,  many-seeded.  Seeds  without  wings.  Embryo  small ; coty- 
ledons little  conspicuous.— Wann  parts  of  the  Now  World  and  in  New  Hollaud, 
with  a few  species  in  tropical  Asia. 

Sfigelia,  L.  E.  D.  Radix,  L.  D.  Root,  E.  of  Spigelia  Mary- 

landica,  IAnn.  Carolina  Pink.  Wormseed.  Perennial  Worm- 
grass.  Pcntand.  Monog.  Linn. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  were  discovered  by  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
and  made  known  in  Europe  about  a century  since. 
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Boot  perennial,  branching,  fibrous.  Stems  erect,  4-si(lo<l  above.  Leaves  op- 
posite, sessile,  ovate-acuminate,  smooth,  with  the  margins  and  veins  a little 
pubescent.  Racemes  terminal,  l-sided,  8-8-llowerod.  Calyx  persistent,  5- 
parted,  sogmonts  linear-subulate,  finoly  serrulate,  retloxed  on  the  fruit.  Corol 
scarlet,  funnol-shaped,  much  longer  than  the  calyx ; the  tube  inliated  and  angular 
at  the  top,  the  limb  in  5 acute  spreading  divisions,  with  the  5 stamens  inserted 
between  them.  Anthers  oblong,  heart-shaped,  converging.  Ovary  superior, 
ovate.  Style  longer  than  the  corol,  jointed  near  its  base  and  bearded  at  the  ex- 
tremity. Capsule  smooth,  didymous,  or  composed  of  2 cohering,  1-celled,  2- 
valvcd,  globular  carpels  attached  to  a common  receptacle.  Seeds  numerous. — 
Southern  states  of  North  America  and  Texas. — Esenb.  and  Eberm.  52.  11.  M.  80. 
St.  and  Ch.  117. 

S.  Anthslmia,  Linn,  or  Pink  Root  of  Guiana  and  of  Demerara,  lias  also  been 
long  employed  by  the  nativos  of  those  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
a decoction  of  a few  fresh  leaves  being  very  efficacious  against  Ascaris  vcrml- 
cularis,  or  maw- worms. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  reside  principally  in  the  root,  which  con- 
sists of  numerous  slender  wrinkled  fibres,  attached  to  a knotty  head, 
of  a brownish  colour  externally;  a faint  smell,  and  of  a slightly  bitter, 
not  very  disagreeable  taste.  As  sold  in  the  shops,  the  stalks  and  leaves 
are  usually  found  attached  to  the  roots.  Analyzed  by  M.  Feneulle, 
they  yielded  a Fixed  and  Volatile  Oil,  a little  Resin,  a Bitter  extrac- 
tive matter,  supposed  to  be  the  active  principle,  with  Mucilaginous  and 
Saccharine  matter,  and  some  salts.  The  leaves  afforded  the  same 
principles,  but  a less  quantity  of  the  Bitter  principle. 

Action.  Uses.  Anthelmintic.  Much  used  in  North  America.  In 
large  doses  it  acts  as  an  Irritant  Cathartic,  and  in  poisonous  doses  as 
a Narcotic.  It  may  be  given  in  powder  gr.  x. — gr.  xx.  to  a child  3 
or4years  old;  3j. — 3ij.  to  an  adult;  or  of  the  infusion  (3iv.  to  boiling 
Aq.  Oj.)  f3iv. — f^j.  may  be  given  to  a child.  A quantity  of  Senna 
equal  to  the  Spigelia  is  usually  added,  to  ensure  a Cathartic  effect. 
( Wood  and  Daclie.) 

Suborder  1 i.. Strychnea;.  Flowers  regular.  iEstivation  of  the 
Corolla  valvate.  Embryo  rather  large.  Trees  or  Shrubs. 

Tribe  2.  Eustrj/chnece.  Berry  or  Drupe  two-celled,  many-seeded,  or 
from  abortion  one-celled,  one-seeded,  seeds  peltate,  apterous. 

Nux  Vomica,  L.  E.  D.  Semina,  L.  D.  Seeds  E.  of  Strycunos 

N ux  Vomica,  Linn.  Nux  Vomica,  or  Koochla  tree.  Pentand. 

Monog.  Linn. 

Nux  Vomica  was  early  used  as  a medicine  by  the  Hindoos,  and  it  is 
their  Koochla  tree  (Sans.  Culaka,  and  Kataka),  and  being  a pro- 
duce of  India,  its  properties  must  have  been  investigated  long  before  it 
could  be  known  to  foreign  nations.  It  is  the  Izarakcc  of  Persian 
works  on  Materia  Medica,  but  there  is  doubt  respecting  its  name  in 
Avicenna.  Khanuk-al-kulb,  dog-killer,  and  Faloos  malice,  fish-scale, 
are  other  Arabic  names.  But  under  the  name  of  Jouz-al-Kue,  or 
Emetic  Nut,  the  author  obtained  the  fruit  of  a Rubiaceous  shrub. 
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Dr.  Pereira  thinks  that  the  Nux  Mcc/iil  of  Serapion  is  Nux  Vomica  ; 
hut  in  Persian  works  this  name  is  applied  to  a Datura. 

A moderate  sized  tree,  with  a short  crooked  trunk.  Branches  irregular,  the 
young  ones  long  and  fiexuose,  with  smooth  dark-grey  bark.  Wood  white,  close- 
drained,  and  bitter.  Leaves  opposite,  with  short  petioles,  oval,  smooth,  and 
shining,  3 to  5-nerved,  differing  in  size.  Flowers  small,  greenish-white,  in  ter- 
minal corymbs.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Corol  funnel-shaped;  limb  5-cleft,  valvate. 
Stamens  5 ; filaments  short,  inserted  over  the  bottom  of  the  divisions  of  the 
calyx;  anthers  oblong,  half  cxsertcd.  Ovary  2-celled,  with  many  ovules  in  each 
cell,  attached  to  the  thickened  centre  of  the  partition.  Style  equal  to  the  corol 
in  length.  Stigma  capitate.  Berry  round, smooth,  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  co- 
vered with  a smooth  somewhat  hard  fragile  shell,  of  a rich  orange-colour  when  ripe, 
filled  with  a soft  white  gelatinous  pulp,  in  which  are  immersed  the  seeds  attached 
to  a central  placenta.  Seeds  peltate  or  shield-like,  slightly  hollowed  on  one  side, 
convex  on  the  other,  about  $ of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  2 lines  in  thick- 
ness, thickly  covered  with  silky  ash-coloured  hairs  attached  to  a fibrous  testa, 
which  envelopes  the  kernel  composed  of  horny  bitter  albumen,  of  the  form  of 
the  seed  and  of  the  embryo  imbedded  in  a hollow  in  its  circumference.— Roxb. 
Corom.  i.  t.  4. — A native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  of  the  forests  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula of  India,  as  well  as  of  the  Southern  parts  of  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
as  near  Midnapore. — Esenb.  and  Eberm.  209.  St.  and  Ch.  11.  52. 

Lignum  Colubrinum,  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of  venomous 
snakes,  as  well  as  a cure  for  intermittent  fevers,  is  produced  by  other  species, 
as  Strychnos  ligustrina  and  S.  Colvbrina.  S.  Tieute  yields  the  Upas  tieute 
and  Tjettek  of  the  Javanese,  which  is  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  bark.  S.  toxifera 
yields  the  Woorali  or  Ourari  poison  of  Guyana  & pseudoc/uina  is  employed  in 
Brazil  as  a substitute  for  Cinchona  Bark,  and  the  6eeds  of  S.  potatorum , Koxb., 
nvnnulee  of  the  Hindoos,  are  employed  by  them  to  clear  muddy  water 

Stryclmos  Ignatia , usually  considered  as  constituting  a distinct  ge- 
nus, and  called  Ignatia  amava , Linn,  is  however  of  most  importance, 
as  its  seeds  called  St.  Ignatius's  beans,  are  frequently  made  to  yield 
their  Strychnia.  They  are  ovate,  triangular,  of  a reddish-gray  colour, 
and  about  twenty  of  them  contained  in  a pear-shaped  fruit.  They  are 
produced  in  the  Philippine  islands,  and  have  long  been  used  in  India, 
where  they  are  called  Papeeta , and  are  mentioned  in  the  work  called 
Taleef  Sherse.  They  are  intensely  bitter,  and  contain  a larger  quan- 
tity of  Strychnia  than  the  Nux  Vomica  seeds. 

The  wood  of  the  Nux  Vomica  tree  is  said  by  Dr.  Christison  to  be 
often  substituted  for  the  above  Lignum  Colubrinum , or  Snake-wood. 
The  Bark  is  unfortunately  sold  in  many  shops  in  Calcutta  under  the 
name  of  Roliun , and  thus  substituted  for  the  febrifuge  bark  of  the 
Rohuna  tree , or  Soymida  febrifuga  (Beng.  Disp.  pp.  247  and  437), 
which  was  made  known  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  written  on  by  Dr.  Dun- 
can in  1794,  and  introduced  into  the  E.  P.  In  this  way  probably  it 
came  to  be  introduced  into  England,  and  not  being  found  saleable,  was 
sent  to  Holland,  and  there  sold  and  used  as  Angustura-bark  (v.  p. 
325),  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  the  bark  of  Brucea  ferruginea.  In 
1804,  Dr.  Ronbach  of  Hamburgh  observed  that  it  acted  as  a poison, 
and  as  several  fatal  cases  occurred,  it  was  in  consequence  prohibited  be- 
ing used  in  many  Continental  states.  From  its  composition  Batka  sus- 
pected that  it  was  the  bark  of  the  Nux  Vomica  tree,  or  of  some  allied 
species.  This  Dr.  Pereira  confirmed  by  examining  the  specimens  of 
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Strychnos  Nux  Vomica  in  the  East  Indian  Herbarium.  (Med.  Gaz. 
six.  p.  492.)  Dr.  Christison,  as  he  informed  the  author,  came  to  the 
same  result  by  examining  specimens  of  Nux  Vomica  bark  with  French 
specimens  of  false  Angustura  Bark. 

Dr.  0‘Shaughnessey  in  Calcutta,  fully  established  the  identity 
of  false  Angustura  bark,  and  of  the  bark  of  the  Nux  Vomica  tree  in 
Joum.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc.  of  Calcutta,  Jan.  1837  ; in  conse- 
quence of  an  alkali  having  been  obtained  from  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  bark  of  the  Soymida  febrifugal,  but  which  proved  to  be  the  bark 
of  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica.  The  whole  forms  a most  instructive  lesson 
on  the  absolute  necessity  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  true 
nature  of  the  drugs  we  prescribe. 

Nux  Vomica  Bark  is  in  flattish  or  slightly  curved  pieces,  thick, 
hard,  and  compact ; fracture  dull  and  brownish  ; epidermis  sometimes 
displaying  a ferruginous,  spongy,  and  friable  efflorescence,  at  other  times 
a yellowish  grey  colour,  marked  with  prominent  greyish-white  spots. 
Both  appearances  are  due  to  alterations  in  the  texture  of  the  epidermis, 
and  not  to  lichens,  which  are  rare.  The  bark  is  smooth  internally, 
its  powder  of  a yellowish-white  colour,  without  smell,  but  having  an 
intense  and  permanent  bitter  taste.  A drop  of  Nitric'  on  the  external 
ferruginous  part,  turns  it  of  a dark-greenish  colour;  but  if  applied  to  a 
transverse  section  or  internally,  a dark-red  spot  is  produced.  Analysed 
by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  it  yielded  Brncia.  Dr.  Christison  states 
that  it  might  be  employed  for  obtaining  Strychnia.  An  infusion  of 
the  Bark  slightly  reddens  Litmus,  Nitric  acid  produces  in  it  a red, 
and  Sulphate  of  Iron  a green  colour,  but  an  infusion  of  Galls  a grey- 
ish-white precipitate. 

Nux  Vomica  Seeds  are  round  and  flat,  or  rather  shield-like,  of  a 
light-greyish  colour,  covered  with  a thick  and  tough  testa,  silky  with 
fine  hairs,  which  assist  in  detecting  it  when  in  powder  and  magnified. 
The  seeds  have  little  smell, but  an  intense  and  tenacious  bitter  taste;  are 
so  tough,  that  the  E.  C.  give  directions  for  powdering  them  (v.  Extract). 
The  powder,  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  substances  employed  to  assist 
in  pulverization,  is  of  a yellowish-fawn  colour.  Water  takes  up  some, 
but  Proof  and  Rectified  Spirit  nearly  all  its  active  properties.  Ana- 
lysed by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  the  seeds  were  found  to  contain  two 
alkalis,  Strychnia  and  Brucia  united  with  a peculiar  acid,  the  Jgasuric, 
called  also  Strychnic  acid,  a yellow  Colouring  matter,  a Concrete  Oil, 
Gum,  Starch,  Bassorin,  and  a small  quantity  of  Wax. 

Action.  Uses.  Cercbro-Spinant,  Poisonous,  producing  tetanic  con- 
vulsions without  affecting  the  brain.  Used  as  a Stimulant  of  the 
Nervous  System  in  Paralysis,  in  doses  of  the  powder  gr.  v. — gr.  xv.  or 
the  following  effective  preparations  may  be  employed. 

Tinctura  Nucis  Vomica,  D.  Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  7 days  the  scraped  fruit  of  Strychnos  mix  vomica  Ji|.  in 
Itictijtcd  Spirit  JvlU.  Strain. 
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Action.  Uses.  As  Spirit  takes  up  the  active  principles,  this  is  an 
efficient  preparation,  sometimes  applied  externally  to  paralysed  limbs. 

D.  UIV.-TU.X. 

Extractum  Nucis  Vomica,  E.  P.  Extract  of  Nux  Vomica. 

Prep.  Take  Ndx  vomica  (scraped  ^viij.  D.)  Rectified  (Proof,  D.)  Spirit  (by 
measure  Ibij.  D.)  any  convenient  quantities,  E.  Expose  the  seeds  to  steam  till 
soft,  slice,  dry,  and  grind  them  in  a coffee-mill.  Exhaust  the  powder  by  perco- 
lation or  boiling  with  the  Spirit,  till  it  comes  off  free  from  bitterness.  Distil  off 
the  greater  part  of  the  Spirit,  and  evaporate  the  residue  to  a proper  consistence 
in  the  vapour-bath,  E. 

Action.  Uses.  A powerfully  bitter-tasted  extract.  May  be  given 
in  the  form  of  pill  in  doses  of  gr.ft.  gradually  increased  to  gr.iij. 

Strychnia,  L.  E.  Alkali  of  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica,  &c.  Strych- 
nine* 

Prep.  Take  bruised  Nux  Vomica  tbij . and  boil  it  in  Rectified  Spirit  Cj.  in  a 
retort  fitted  to  a receiver,  for  1 hour.  Pour  ofr  the  Spirit,  and  again  and  a third 
time  boil  with  Rectified  Spirit,  each  time  Cj.  and  the  Spirit  recently  distilled. 
Pour  off  the  liquor.  Press  the  Nux  Vomica,  and  distil  the  Spirit  from  the  mixed 
and  strained  liquors.  Evaporate  the  residue  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 
Dissolve  in  cold  water,  and  strain.  Evaporate  with  a gentle  heat  to  the  consis- 
tence of  syrup ; while  warm,  add  Magnesia  gradually  to  saturation,  shaking 
them  together.  Set  aside  for  2 days,  then  pour  oir  the  supernatant  liquor.  Press 
the  residuum  in  cloth  ; boil  it  in  Spirit,  strain,  and  distil  the  Spirit.  Add  to  the 
residue  very  little  dil.  Sui1  diluted  with  Aq.  and  macerate  with  a gentle  heat. 
Set  aside  for  24  hours,  that  crystals  may  fonn  Press  and  dissolve  them  in  wa- 
ter; then,  frequently  shaking,  add  Ammonia,  to  throw  down  the  Strychnia. 
Dissolve  this  in  boiling  Spirit,  and  set  aside  to  form  pure  crystals. — In  this  pro- 
cess, the  Igasurate  or  Strychnate  of  Strychnia  is  dissolved  in  the  watery  solution 
of  the  alcoholic  extract.  On  the  addition  of  the  Magnesia,  decomposition  en- 
sues, Strychnate  of  Magnesia  is  formed  and  precipitated  with  the  Strychnia 
which  is  set  free,  along  with  some  Brucia.  These  are  then  dissolved  by  the 
Spirit,  and  a Sulphate  of  Strychnia  is  formed  on  the  addition  of  the  Sul'.  This 
Sulphate  is  decomposed  by  the  Ammonia  (a  soluble  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  being 
formed),  and  comparatively  pure  Strychnia  precipitated. 

In  the  E.  P.  less  Spirit  is  required,  the  Nux  Vomica  Ibj.  is  powdered  ( v . Ex- 
tract), decoctions  are  then  prepared  with  Aq.  Ov.  which  necessarily  contain  the 
Strychnates  of  Strychnia  and  of  Brucia;  and  the  soluble  ingredients  being  eva- 
porated to  the  consistence  of  Syrup,  Quicklime  ^ift.  is  added  in  the  fonn  of  Milk 
of  Lime.  The  precipitate  (Strychnia  and  Brucia,  and  Strychnate  of  Lime)  is 
dried  and  powdered,  and  then  boiled  with  successive  portions  of  rectified  Spirit, 
when  the  Strychnia  is  dissolved  and  afterwards  obtained  by  distilling  ofF  the 
Spirit,  and  purified  by  re-crystallization,  with  or  without  animal  charcoal. 

By  these  processes  a powder  of  a greyish  or  of  a brownish-white 
colour  is  obtained,  which  is  obscurely  crystalline,  and,  though  impure, 
amounts  only  to  about  0*4  per  cent,  of  the  seeds.  (St.  Ignatius’  Bean 
yields  about  1*2  per  cent.)  It  consists  of  Strychnia  and  Brucia,  with 
some  Colouring  matter.  The  alkalis  may  be  separated  by  Nitric', 
producing  salts  of  different  degrees  of  solubility,  and  then  with  Ammo- 
nia precipitating  them  from  the  Nitrates  of  Strychnia  and  of  Brucia. 

Strychnia  when  pure  is  white,  crystallized  in  brilliant  oblique  octo- 
hedrons,  or  in  elongated  four-sided  prisms,  or  it  may  be  in  a simple 
granular  state.  It  is  so  intensely  bitter,  that  1 part  gives  a perceptible 
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taste  to  GO, 000  parts  of  water.  It  is  very  insoluble,  requiring  about 
7000  parts  of  temperate  and  2,500  parts  of  boiling  water;  soluble  in 
boiling  Rectified  Spirit,  and  also  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  is 
first  fused  by  heat,  and  then  decomposed.  It  is  alkaline  in  its  reac- 
tion on  Litmus,  forms  salts  with  acids,  which  are  soluble  and  hitter. 
A white  precipitate  in  solutions  of  these  salts  is  produced  by  alkalis 
and  Tinct.  of  Galls.  Nitric  acid  colours  it  yellow;  but  if  Brucia  be 
present,  a red  colour  is  produced.  Strychnia  consists  of  C44  H23 
N204. 

Tests.  Strychnia  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  : that  in  common  use  is 
never  pure.  It  consists  of  Strychnia,  Brucia,  and  some  colouring  mat- 
ter. It  may  contain  the  last  in  excess,  as  well  as  Lime.and  Magne- 
sia. “ Intensely  bitter.  Nit' strongly  reddens  it.  A solution  of  grs. 
x.  in  Aq.  f3iv.  and  Pyroligneous  acid  f3j.  when  decomposed  by  concen- 
trated Sol.  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  fjj.  yields  on  brisk  agitation  a coherent 
mass,  weighing  when  dry  grs.  x.  and  entirely  soluble  in  Sol.  of  Oxnlic 
acid.”  E.  P.  The  precipitate  should  be  equal  to  the  Strychnia  first 
employed.  Lime  or  Magnesia  will  be  insoluble  in  Oxal'.  “ Readily 
dissolves  in  boiling  Alcohol,  but  not  so  in  water.  It  melts  by  heat, 
and  if  it  be  more  strongly  urged,  it  is  totally  dissipated.  This  being 
endowed  with  violent  power,  is  to  be  cautiously  administered.”  L. 

Brucia,  which  resembles  Strychnia  in  many  points,  crystallizes  in 
transparent  crystals,  which  are  usually  in  pearly  scales.  It  is  less 
bitter  than  Strychnia,  and  will  dissolve  in  about  500  parts  of  water, 
and  readily  both  in  Alcohol  and  Rectified  Spirit.  It  is  alkaline,  and 
forms  crystallizable  salts  with  acids.  Nitric'  produces  a deep-red  co- 
lour when  brought  in  contact  with  it ; but  the  red  solution  becomes 
violet  on  adding  solution  of  Protochloride  of  Tin.  But  the  colour  is 
destroyed  on  the  addition  of  deoxidizing  agents,  as  Sulphurous  acid 
and  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  It  is  composed  of  C44  H25  N2  07.;  the 
crystals  contain  17  per  cent,  of  water.  Dr.  Fuss,  as  quoted  by  Pereira, 
considers  Brucia  a compound  of  Strychnia  and  yellow  Colouring  matter. 
It  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  Strychnin,  but  is  not 
above  its  strength;  and  may  he  given  in  gr.  $ — gr.  v. 

Action.  Uses.  Strychnia  acts  exactly  as  Nux  Vomica,  and  may  be 
employed  for  the  same  purposes,  but  in  doses  of  -Aj  or  of  a grain 
gradually  increased  to  gr.  j.  The  first  effects  experienced  from  medical 
doses  are  twitches  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  often  during  sleep, 
and  frequently  first  in  the  paralysed  part.  Some  improvement  of  the 
digestive  functions  is  often  experienced.  But  in  larger  doses,  tetanic 
spasms  ensue,  and  a tendency  to  lock-jaw,  with  transient  intervals  of 
relief.  When  the  first  twitches  are  experienced,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
termit the  use  of  the  medicine,  as  the  constitution  does  not  become 
accustomed  to  itB  use,  and  some  cases  show  a tendency  to  its  being 
cumulative  in  its  action.  It  is  bo  powerful  a Poison,  that  a girl  13 
years  of  age  was  killed  in  about  an  hour  by  accidentally  taking  J of  a 
grain  divided  into  three  pills.  (Edin.  Med.  Journal.) 
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Gkntiane/E,  Jus8.  Gentianads. 

Herbaceous  annuals  or  perennials,  sometimes  under-shrubs,  sometimes  twin- 
ing. Leaves  usually  opposite,  without  stipules,  simple,  ternate  in  Menyanthero, 
often  ribbed.  Flowers  regular.  Calyx  persistent,  composed  of  4 to  5,  seldom 
C to  8 sepals,  distinct  or  united  together,  valvate  or  contorted.  Corol  hypogy- 
nous,  4—8  fid,  usually  withering,  and  twisted  or  plaited  in  activation.  Stamens 
inserted  into  the  corol,  equal  to  and  alternate  with  its  lobes.  Ovary  single,  1-cell- 
cd,  rarely  2-  or  pseudo-4-cclled.  Styles  2,  either  wholly  or  partly  united.  Capsule 
many-seeded,  with  the  margins  of  the  valves  bearing  the  seeds;  or  2-cel  led,  from 
the  valves  being  turned  inwards  and  forming  a partition,  when  the  placenta) 
become  central,  or  a many-seeded  berry.  Embryo  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen. 

Gentianece  verce.  Corol  twisted  to  the  right  in  activation.  Leaves  opposite. 

Menyanthece.  Corol  plaited  in  eestivation.  Leaves  alternate.  Marsh  plants. 

The  Gentianeae  are  found  in  temperate  and  cold  climates,  often  in  mountain- 
ous situations.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  secretion  of  a bitter  principle, 
which  makes  many  of  them  useful  as  tonics. 

Centaurium,  L.  E.  D.  Herba,  L.  Folia,  D.  The  Flowering-heads 

E.  of  Erythr.-ea  Centaurium,  Pers.  Chironia  Centaureum.  Sm. 

Common  Centaury.  Pentaml.  Monog.  Linn. 

This  is  the  xirrccv^m  to  or  Small  Centaury  of  Dioscorides. 

Stem  herbaceous,  erect,  about  a foot  high,  rather  quadrangular,  leafy,  branch- 
ing above.  Leaves,  radical  ones  obovate  depressed,  those  of  the  stem  oval, 
acute,  or  oblong,  lanceolate,  3-nerved.  Flowers  of  a beautiful  pink  colour, 
sometimes  white,  arranged  in  a fasciculated  corymb,  the  lateral  ones  with  2 op- 
posite awl-shaped  bracts.  Calyx  slender,  5-partcd.  Corol  salver-shaped,  with 
a cylindrical  tube  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  withering  on  the  capsule,  limb  6-fid, 
lobes  oval,  obtuse,  spreading.  Stamens  5,  anthers  yellow,  rolling  up  spirally, 
after  bursting.  Style  simple,  bifurcate,  with  2 stigmas.  Capsule  slender,  im- 
perfectly 2-ccllcd  from  the  much  indexed  margins  of  the  valves. — Native  of 
heaths  and  pastures  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  dowering  from  June  to  August. — 
E.  B.  417. 

All  parts  of  this  plant  possess  a pure  hitter  taste,  but  the  flowers  in 
a less  degree  : it  is  therefore  suited  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the 
bitter  tonics  are  indicated.  It  yields  its  properties  both  to  water 
and  to  Spirit. 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic  ; may  be  given  in  powder  3fi.  or  in  infusion 
(3ij. — f3iv.  in  Ag.  Oj.)  in  doses  of  ftjjfi. 


Gentiana,  L.  E.  D.  Radix.  Root  of  Gentian  A lutea,  Linn. 

Y ellow  Gentian.  Pentandria  Digynia,  Linn. 

Gentiana  is  the  VivTian  of  the  Greeks,  called  juntiana  in  the  works 
of  the  Arabs. 

Root  thick,  perpendicular,  often  forked,  brown  oxtcmally,  yellowish  within. 
Stem  straight,  2 to  3 feet  in  height.  Radical  leaves  ovate-oblong,  5-nerved  j 
stem  leaves  sessile,  ovate-acute ; those  supporting  the  dowors  cordate,  araplexi- 
caul,  concave,  all  of  a pale  glaucous-green  colour.  Flowers  (Fig.  79)  in  an  inter- 
rupted spike  of  whorls,  large,  of  a brilliant  yellow.  Calyx  membranous,  spatho- 
like,  3 or  4-clcft.  Corol  rotate,  with  5 or  6 green  glands  at  its  base.  5 or  6-parted, 
divided  usually  into  5 acuto  veiny  lobes.  Stamens  5 ; anthers  straight,  subulato. 
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Style  wanting.  Stigmas  2,  re  volute.  Ovary  and  capsule  fusiform,  1-celled. 
Seeds  roundish,  compressed,  with  a membranous  border. — A native  of  the  Alps, 
Appenines,  and  Pyrenees,  and  other  mountains  of  Europe. — Esenb.  and  Eberm. 
t.  199.  St.  and  Ch.  132. 

Other  species  also  yield  some  of  the  Gentians  of  commerce,  as  the  Alpine 
species,  G.  purpurea , punctata,  and  paimonica;  while  in  the  Himalayas  G.  Kar- 
roo yields  a similar  product. 


Fig.  79 


The  root,  which  is  supplied  from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  is  the 
only  officinal  part,  trance  is  supplied  from  Auvergne,  &c.  It  varies 
in  dimensions,  but  is  usually  about  the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  and 
several  inches  in  length,  often  a little  twisted,  wrinkled,  and  of  a 
brownish  colour  externally,  yellowish  within,  rather  soft,  but  tough  ; 
odour  feeble,  but  the  taste  at  first  slightly  sweet,  then  of  an  intense 
but  pure  bitter.  The  properties  are  imparted  readily  to  Water,  Spirit, 
Wine,  and  Ether.  The  roots  were  found  to  contain  Hitter  Extractive 
matter,  Gum,  Uncry stallizable  Sugar,  Caoutchouc?  Concrete  Oil, 
Yellow  Colouring  matter,  with  a trace  of  Volatile  Oil  and  an  acid 
which  has  been  named  Gentisic , which  in  its  impure  state  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  active  principle,  but,  when  quite  pure,  is  colourless,  and 
in  tasteless  feebly  acid  crystals.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  Sugar,  &c. 
Infusion  of  Gentian  ferments  with  yeast,  and  yields  a bitter  distilled 
Spirit,  prized  by  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  as  a Stomachic. 

Action . Uses.  Bitter  Tonic  ; esteemed  in  Dyspepsia  and  in  Con- 
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valesccnces.  Like  others  of  the  same  class,  sometimes  employed  as 
an  Antiperiodic  and  Anthelmintic. 

D.  Of  the  Powder  gr.  x. — gr.  xxx.  3 or  4 times  a day,  or  pre- 
scribe any  of  the  following  preparations. 

Infusum  Gentian.®  (E.)  composituji,  L.  D.  Compound  Infusion 
of  Gentian. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  1 hour  In  a lightly  covered  vessel  sliced  Gentian  (36.  E.) 
dried  (and  bruised  bitter,  E.)  Orange  Peel  aa  xij.  (5J.  E.  D.  Coriander  bruised 
3j.  E.),  fresh  demon  Pat  31V.  L.  (3j.  D.)  in  boiling  Aq.  dcst.  Oj.  L.  (jxij.  D.) 
Strain.  (Take  the  solids  and  pour  on  them  Proof  Spirit  f^iv.,  after  3 hours  add 
Cold  Water  fyxvj.,  and  in  12  hours  more  strain  through  linen  or  calico,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Aromatic  Tonic.  Useful  in  Dyspepsia,  &c.,  and  as 
a vehicle  for  acids,  &c.,  in  doses  of  ljjft. 

Mistcra  Gentian.®  composita,  L.  Compound  Gentian  Mix- 
ture. 

Prep.  Mix  Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian  f^xij.  Compound  Infusion  of  Senna 
Qtj.  and  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamoms  fglj. 

Action.  Uses.  Aperient  and  Tonic.  Useful  combination  for  extem- 
poraneous use  in  doses  of  fjjfi.  2 or  3 times  a day. 

Tinctura  Gentian.®  composita,  L.  E.  D.  Compound  Tincture 
of  Gentian. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  (7,  E.)  days  sliced  (and  bruised,  D.)  Gentian  Jii6.  (*ij 
D.)  dried  (bruised  bitter,  E.)  Orange  Peel  5X.  (3J.  D.)  bruised  Cardamoms  3V.  L. 
(jft.  D.)  (Canella  finely  powdered  3vj.  Cochineal  bruised  36.  E.)  in  Proof  Spirit 
6ij.  (by  measure  tbij.  D.)  Strain.  (Express  strongly  and  filter.  Or,  more  con- 
veniently prepare  by  percolation,  as  Comp.  Tinct.  Cardamom.  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic,  Stomachic.  Adjunct  to  bitter  infusions  in 
doses  of  3j. — f5ij. 

Extractom  Gentian.®,  Ij.  E.  D.  Extract  of  Gentian. 

Prep.  Prepare  with  Gentian  Root  and  8 times  its  weight  of  water,  as  other 
simple  Extracts,  D.  Take  sliced  (finely  powdered,  q.s.  E.)  Gentian  Ibijfe.  and  mace- 
rate it  (mix  thoroughly)  with  boiling  Aq.  dest.  Cij.)  half  its  weight  of  A<j.  desl.  E.) 
for  24  (12,  E.)  hours.  (Put  it  into  the  percolator,  and  exhaust  it  with  temperate 
Aq.  dest.  E.)  Boil  down  to  Cj.  (concentrate,  E.),  and  while  hot  (before  it  gets 
too  thick,  E.)  filter.  Evaporate  to  a due  consistence  (in  the  vapour-bath.,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic  in  doses  of  gr.  v. — 9j.  in  pills,  often  with 
metallic  salts.  The  Extract  made  from  the  Infusion  is  considered 
superior  to  that  made  from  the  Decoction ; but  that  made  according 
to  the  E.  P.  is  still  finer,  (c.) 

Vinum  Gentian.®  comfositum,  E.  Compound  Wine  of  Gentian. 

Prep.  Digest  Gentian  xiv.  Felloes  Cinchona  Pari:  3J.  also  Bitter  Orange  Peel 
3ij.  Canella  3j.,  all  coarsely  powdored,  in  Proof  Spirit  f^ivft.  for  24  hours,  then 
add  Sherri/  Wine  rjxxxvj.  and  digest  for  7 days.  Strain  and  express  the  residue 
strongly,  and  filter  the  liquor. 

Action.  Uses.  A good  Stomachic  in  doses  of  f3iv.— fjj. 
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Chiretta,  E.  Herb  and  Root,  E.  of  Ophelia  Chirata,  Griseb. 

( Agathotes  Chirayta,  Don.)  Chiretta,  Tetrand.  Monog.  Linn. 

The  bitter  called  Chiretta,  or  Chiraeta,  is  as  universally  employed 
throughout  the  Bengal  Presidency,  as  Gentian  is  in  Europe.  It  has 
long  been  known  to  the  Hindoos,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it 
to  be  the  Calamus  aromaticus  of  the  ancients,  (v.  Himal.  Bot.  p.  277.) 
The  first  English  account  is  that  of  Dr.  Fleming  (in  Asiat.  Res.  xi. 
p.  167),  who  referred  it  to  the  genus  Gentiana,  others  to  Swertia,  and 
the  late  Prof.  Don  to  Agathotes  ; Grisebach  now  refers  it  to  Ophelia. 
It  is  often  confounded  with  another  powerfid  Indian  bitter,  that  is, 
Creyat,  or  Justicia  paniculata.  But  there  are  several  plants  closely 
allied  to  the  Chiretta,  which  are  used  for  the  same  purposes,  as  stated 
in  Him.  Bot.  p.  277.  Thus,  Ophelia  ( Swertia , Wall.)  angustifolia, 
Don,  is  so  in  Northern  India,  and  called  puharee,  («'.  e.  hill)  chiretta, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  true  or  dukhunee  (southern)  chiretta.  This 
is  obtained  from  Nepal.  Kracum  tetragonum  is  called  ooda  (that  is, 
purple)  chiretta. 

This  is  an  annual,  of  from  2 — 3 feet  high,  with  a single,  straight,  round,  smooth 
stem.  Branches  generally  decussated,  nearly  erect.  Leaves  opposite,  amplexi- 
caul,  lanceolate-acute,  smooth,  5 — 7-norvcd.  Flowers  numerous,  stalked,  upper 
half  of  tile  plant  forming  elegant  decussated  umbel-like  cymes,  with  2 bracts 
at  each  division.  Calyx  4-oleft,  with  sublanceolate  persistent  divisions, 
shorter  than  the  corolla.  Corol  yellow,  rotate,  limb  4-parted,  spreading, 
withering  in  aestivation,  twisted  to  tlio  right,  with  2 glandular  hollows  protected 
by  a fringed  scale  upon  each  segment.  Stamens  4 ; filaments  subulate,  shortly 
connected  at  the  base ; anthers  cloven  at  the  base.  Style  single.  Stigma  largo, 
2-lobed.  Capsules  conical,  rather  shorter  titan  the  permanent  calyx  and  corol, 
1-celled,  2-valvcd,  opening  a little  at  tho  apex.  Seeds  numerous,  affixed  to  two 
receptacles  adhering  to  tho  sides  of  the  valves. — Himalaya  mountains,  of  which 
Nepal  is  one  of  the  valleys. — Wall,  PI.  As.  Rar.  3.  p.  83.  t.  252. 

Chiretta  is  met  with  in  a dried  state,  tied  up  in  bundles,  with  its 
long  slender  stems  of  a brownish  colour,  having  the  roots  attached,  and 
which  have  been  taken  up  when  the  plant  was  in  flower.  The  whole 
plant  is  bitter.  Analysed  by  AIM.  Bousil  and  Lassaigne,  they  yielded 
a Resin,  a yellow  Bitter  substance,  a yellow  colouring  matter,  Gum, 
Alalic  acid.  Salts  of  Potash  and  of  Lime,  and  traces  of  Oxide  of  Iron. 
Mr.  Battley  suites  that  it  contains — 1.  A free  Acid.  2.  A very  Bit- 
ter Extractive  and  Resinous  matter,  and  much  Gum.  3.  Muriate  and 
Sulphate  of  Lime  and  of  Potash  ; also,  that  the  Spirituous  Extract  is 
more  aromatic  than  that  of  Gentiana  lutea,  but  that  the  extractive  and 
the  gum  are  in  larger  proportion  in  the  latter.  Water  and  Spirit  take 
up  its  active  properties. 

Action.  Uses.  Bitter  Tonic  ; Stomachic  in  Dyspepsia  or  as  a Tonic 
in  Convalescence  ; either  cold  or  hot  infusion  ; the  former  is  lighter, 
and  well  suited  to  Dyspeptics,  and  not  so  apt  to  create  nausea  in  a 
hot  climate.  Sometimes  a little  Orange-peel  or  Cardamom  is  added. 
A Tincture  made  as  that  of  Gentian  (or  Jij.  to  Proof  Spirit  fjxvj.), 
like  other  bitters,  is  best  taken  half  an  hour  before  meals. 
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Infusum  Chirettje,  E.  Infusion  of  Chiretta. 

Prep.  Infuse  Chiretta  3IV.  in  boiling  Aq.  Oj.  for  2 hours,  and  strain.  A cold 
infusion,  or  one  made  with  a temperature  not  exceeding  180°,  is  preferable, 
(v.  Wall.  /.  c.  p.  33.) 

Action.  Uses.  Stomachic  in  doses  of  fjift. — f^iij.  before  dinner,  or 
twice  a day. 


Menyantiies,  L.  E.  D.  Folia,  L.  D.  Leaves,  E.  of  Menyanthbs 

trifoliata,  Linn.  Buckbean  or  Marsh  Trefoil.  Pentand.  Monog. 

Linn. 

The  Buckbean,  though  long  employed,  is  now  less  so  in  European 
medicine. 

Herbaceous,  root-stock  jointed,  spreading  horizontally,  branched  ascending 
stems,  which  are  round  and  leafy.  Leaves  temate,  with  a long  alternate  petiole, 
sheathing  at  base ; leaflets  oval  or  obovate,  equal,  wavy,  a little  irregular  at  the 
margin.  Racemes  erect,  with  several  white,  or  light-lilac,  beautifully  fringed 
flowers,  each  opposite  to  a leaf.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  funnel-shaped ; limb 
5-parted,  bearded  internally  with  white  fleshy  hairs.  Stamens  5.  St.gma  capi- 
tate, furrowed.  Ovary  with  5 hypogynous  glands  ; Caps,  ovoid,  1-celled,  imper- 
fectly 2-valvcd,  with  the  placenta*  in  the  axis  of  the  valves.  Seeds  many,  with 
shining  testie. — Bogs  and  marshes  in  most  parts  of  Europe;  extends  to  Cash - 
mere,  also  to  North  America. — Escnb.  and  Eberm.  204.  St.  and  Ch.  11.  85. 

The  stem  and  leaves  are  smooth,  with  little  odour,  but  have  a 
very  bitter,  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  The  expressed  juice  contains, 
according  to  Trommsdorff,  a very  bitter  azotised  Extractive  ( Mcnyan - 
thin ),  a brown  Gum,  Inuline,  Green  Fecula,  Malate  and  Acetate  of 
Potash,  and  about  75  per  cent,  of  water.  Water  and  Alcohol  take  up 
its  active  properties. 

Action.  Uses.  Bitter  Tonic  ; in  large  doses,  Cathartic  and  Emetic. 
Doses  of  the  powdered  leaves  grs.  xx.,  or  of  the  Infusion  (5iv.  to 
Aq.  Oj.)  f^ift.  two  or  three  times  a day. 


Convolvulace^e,  R.  Brown.  Bindweeds. 

Herbs  or  shrubs,  generally  with  milky,  sometimes  watery,  juice ; usually  with 
a twining  stem.  Leaves  alternate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  complete,  pedicels 
axillary  or  terminal,  commonly  with  two  bracts.  Calyx  free,  5-lcafed,  often 
unequal,  in  one  or  more  rows,  persistent,  sometimes  united  into  a 5-fid  tube. 
Corolla  monopetalous,  inserted  into  the  receptacle,  plaited  and  twisted.  Sta- 
mens 5,  often  unequal,  inserted  into  the  tube,  and  alternate  with  the  lobes  of 
the  corolla.  Ovary  free,  seated  on  an  annular  disk,  2 — 4 celled,  seldom  1-ccllod. 
Ovules  solitary,  or  twin  and  collateral, erect.  Style  1,  often  bifid.  Stigmas  simple 
or  globose,  In  the  undivided  style  bilobed.  Fruit  capsular,  of  2,  8,  or  4 valves,  of 
which  the  margins  touch  the  partitions  projected  from  a central  column.  Seeds 
usually  fewer  than  the  ovules,  with  sparing  mucilaginous  albumen.  Embryo 
curved ; cotyledons  crumpled. 

The  Convolvulaceju  are  allied  to  Polemoniaceaj,  and  also  to  Solnncae,  and 
through  Cordiaccie  also  to  Boragincfe.  They  abound  in  the  plains  and  valleys 
of  hot  and  tropical  countries,  some  are  found  in  tho  driest  situations.  Tho 
stems  of  many  being  annual,  a few  come  to  perfection  in  the  summer  of  higher 
latitudes.  Many  arc  remarkable  for  tho  secretion  of  purgative  principles,  as  in 
tho  Jalap,  Scammony,  Turpeth,  Iporaaa  cceruka,  <fcc. 
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Jalapa,  L,  E.  D.  Radix,  L.  D.  Root,  E.  of  Ipomoea  Purga , Wen- 

deroth,  E.  (Ipomata  Jalapa,  Nuttal  and  Don,  L.)  (Convolvulus 

Jalapa,  WUld.)  D.  Purga  of  the  natives  of  Jalapa.  Jalap  Root. 

Jalap  has  been  known  in  Europe  since  1 609,  having  been  intro- 
duced into  England  from  the  Mexican  town  of  Jalapa,  whence  it  has 
its  name.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  produced  by  Mirabilis 
Jalapa,  and  then  by  Convolvulus  Jalapa,  Linn,  called  also  Ipomcea 
macrorhiza,  Mich.  But  all  these  grow  in  hot  countries,  while  the 
Jalap,  as  long  since  stated  by  Humboldt  (New  Spain,  vol.  iii.  p.  36) 
or  the  true  “ Purga  dc  Xalapa  delights  only  in  a temperate  climate, 
or  rather  an  almost  cold  one,  in  shaded  valleys,  and  on  the  slopes  of 
mountains.”  The  true  Jalap  plant  seems  to  have  been  first  sent  from 
Mexico  by  Dr.  Houston  ; at  least,  seed  sent  by  him  produced  a plant 
which  Miller  has  described  in  the  6th  ed.  of  his  Gardeners’  Diet,  as  hav- 
ing smooth  leaves,  while  the  leaves  of  the  other  plant,  or  Convolvulus 
now  Batatas  Jalapa,  are  downy,  especially  on  their  under  surface.  In 
1827,  Dr.  Coxe,  Prof,  of  Mat.  Med.  in  Pennsylvania,  received  from 
Xalapa  several  growing  roots  of  the  Jalap  plant.  Mr.  Nuttal  de- 
scribed them  by  the  name  of  Ipomoea  Jalapa,  in  Am.  Journ.  of  Med. 
Sc.  v.  p.  300,  Feb.  1830.  Living  roots  were  sent  by  Dr.  Coxe  to  Dr. 
A.  T.  Thompson,  and  the  description  was  inserted  in  his  Dispensatory 
in  1831.  The  same  plant  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Don’s  MS.  name  in 
1836.  About  the  same  time,  or  a little  later,  Ledanois  sent  the  root 
to  Paris ; and  Scheidc,  travelling  in  Mexico,  collected  at  Chiconquiera 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Mexican  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of 
6000  feet,  living  plants  and  seeds  of  the  true  Jalap,  and  sent  them  to 
Germany,  where  they  were  cultivated  and  the  plant  named  Ipomcea 
Purga  by  Wenderoth,  Nees  Off.  Pfl.  Suppl.  iii.  1. 1 3,  and  I.  Schei- 
deana  by  Zuccarini,  Plant  Nov.  fasc.  i.  t.  12,  and  I.  officinalis  by 
G.  Pelletan  in  France,  Exogonium  Purga  by  Mr.  Bentham.  Dr. 
Lindley  says,  “ From  an  unpublished  letter  in  the  possession  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Don  Juan  de  Orbcgozo,  a pupil  of 
Cervantes,  residing  at  Orezaba,  it  appears  certain  that  this  plant  fur- 
nishes the  Jalap  of  commerce."  The  plant  is  now  cultivated  in  the 
open  air  on  the  Continent,  at  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  that  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  The  author,  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Ilort.  Soc.,  has  been  enabled  to  send  roots  to  the  Himalayas, 
where  he  hopes  it  will  soon  be  established. 

Ipomaa  Purga,  or  Jalapa  (Fig.  80.)  The  true  Jalap  plant,  has  a tuberous, 
fleshy  rootstock,  with  numorous  pear-shaped  tubers,  externally  brownish  co- 
loured, internally  white,  with  numerous  long  fibres.  The  stem,  climbing  to  a 
great  extent,  is  of  a brownish  colour,  round  nnd  smooth,  without  downiness. 
Leaves  on  long  foot-stalks,  cordate,  with  a tendency  to  become  hastate  in  tho 
lower  leaves,  deeply  sinuated  at  tho  base  nnd  acuminate  at  the  apox,  entiro, 
very  smooth.  Peduncles  axillary,  2-flowerod,  commonly  only  one  blown  at  a 
time.  Calyx  without  bracts;  sepals  5,  obtuse,  mucronate,  with  2 of  them  ex- 
ternal. Corolla  of  a crimson  or  a light-red  colour,  with  a long  rather  clavate 
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tube,  four  times  longer 
Fig,  SO.  than  calVx;  limb  un- 

dulated, with  five  plaits; 
lobes  obtuse,  subemargi- 
nato.  Stamens  five;  fila- 
ments smooth,  unequal, 
longer  than  the  tube  of  the 
corol,  with  white,  linear, 
exserted  anthers.  Stigma 
capitate,  deeply  furrowed. 
Capsule  2-celied;  cells  2- 
scedud.  — On  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Andes  of 
Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  6000  feet,  where  the 
climate  is  rainy  but  subject 
to  frost  in  winter.  Flowers 
in  August  and  September. 
The  tubers  are  gathered 
chiefly  in  the  spring,  when 
the  young  shoots  are  spring- 
ing.— Nees&  Eberm.  Sup. 
3.  t.  13.  Zuccarini,  Plant. 
Nov.  Fasc.  1.  t.  12. 

I.  McstUantica,  Choisy. 
Dec.  Prod.  ix.  389,  I.  ori- 
zabcnsis  of  Pclletan,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  another  spe- 
cies closely  allied  to  the 
former,  and  which  grows 
in  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  state  of  Oaxaca.  Dr. 
Lindley  (FI.  Med.  p.  397) 
supposes  that  it  may  be 
the  Convolvulus  orizabensis 
of  Pelletan,  which  Dr. 
Scheide  had  heard  of  un- 
der its  Spanish  name  of 
Jalajxi  Macho  or  Pv.rga 
Macho,  or  Malo  Jalap;  but  he  had  only  seen  the  root,  which  appears  very  like 
that  of  /.  Purga.  Don  J.  de  Orbegazo,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  L.,  states  that  this  is 
considered  by  the  traders  in  Jalap  to  be  extremely  similar  in  quality,  and  as 
“it  is  the  more  abundant  and  larger  of  the  two,  at  least  in  some  districts," 
the  probability  is  that  it  also  fonns  a part  of  the  imported  samples  of  this 
drug. — Bot.  lleg.  1841.  t.  36. 


Jalap  tubers  vary  in  size  from  a walnut  to  an  orange,  are  usually 
pear-shaped  or  turnip-shaped,  having  often  projecting  from  them 
smaller  horn-shaped  tubercles  ; the  surface  smooth,  corrugated,  or 
marked  with  slight  furrows.  The  colour  externally  is  blackish-grey. 
They  are  heavy  and  compact,  with  a brownish  fracture,  a very  pecu- 
liar nauseous  odour,  and  an  acrid  pungent  taste.  The  larger  tubers 
are  sometimes  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  or  disks,  and  are  always 
marked  with  circular  or  vertical  incisions,  made  to  facilitate  their  dry- 
ing. When  cut  transversely,  the  section,  if  polished,  appears  very 
compact,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a deep-coloured  wood,  with  still 
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darker  concentric  circles,  with  many  shining  lines  and  points.  The 
odour  of  Jalap,  when  cut  or  powdered,  is  strong  and  irritating.  The 
powder  is  of  a pale  brownish  colour. 

Several  adulterations  are  met  with,  especially  in  continental  com- 
merce, as  the  roots  of  the  above  fpomaxi  orizabensis,  called  Stalk  or 
Light  Jalap,  but  by  Guibourt  Jalap  fusiform,  also  a False  Jalap  with 
a rose  odour ; also  the  smaller  roots  of  JSatatas  Jalapa  of  Choisy, 
( Convolvulus  tnacrorhizus  and  Jalapa  of  authors,)  those  of  a Bryonia, 
of  a Smilax,  and  of  Mirabilis,  are  sometimes  intermixed. 

Lately  analysed  by  Guibourt,  but  without  attempting  to  ascertain 
all  the  salts  and  principles.  Jalap  was  found  to  contain  of  Resin  1 7'6 5 
per  cent.,  a liquid  Sugar  obtained,  by  Alcohol,  containing  some  of  the 
deliquescent  salts.  19  00,  Brown  Saccharine  extract,  obtained  by 
water  9'05,  Gum  10T2,  Starch  18'78,  Woody  matter,  2 1 'GO,  loss  3'80 
= 100.  This,  as  M.  G.  remarks,  differs  from  the  analyses  hitherto 
given,  but  in  the  presence  of  Sugar,  which  he  supposes  to  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  Cane  Sugar,  approximates  Jalap  to  Batatas  and  other  Jalap  (as 
Rose  Jalap)  roots  of  the  same  family,  which  contain  it.  The  Cathartic 
properties  depend  on  the  Resin  : hence  Rectified  Spirit  is  the  best  sol- 
vent Water  takes  up  the  Gum  and  Starch,  with  little  of  the  active 
principle.  Though  Jalap  is  apt  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  its  virtues 
are  not  in  consequence  impaired,  for  they  leave  untouched  the  resinous 
part.  This  Resin  is  of  a greyish  colour,  opaque,  brittle,  acrid  in  taste, 
soluble  in  Alcohol,  a little  so  in  Ether,  readily  so  in  Nit'  or  Ac',  and 
in  solution  of  Potash.  It  is  now  often  adulterated  with  Guaiacum, 
which  may  be  detected  by  the  blue  colour  produced  by  Nitrous  gas, 
while  Ether  dissolves  it,  but  does  not  dissolve  pure  Resin  of  Jalap. 
Dr.  Kayser  has  named  this  Rhodoretine,  from  its  producing  a red 
colour  with  strong  Sul'.  He  considers  it  composed  of  C.,2  H8S  020. 


Pulvis  Jalap.e  composites,  L.  E.  D.  Comp.  Jalap  Powder. 

Prep.  Hub  separately  into  very  fine  powder  Jalap  Sin.  (vj.  E.  Ibfi.  D. ) Ei tart- 
rate of  Potash  3vj.  (5ij.  E.  !bj.  D.)  Ginger  3ij.  Mix. 

Action.  Uses.  Hydragogue  Cathartic ; useful  in  habitual  Costive- 
ness, &c  in  doses  of  9j. — 3j. 


Tinctuka  Jalaive,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Jalap. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  days  poicdered  root  of  Jalap  jx.  (jvij.  E.  jviii.  D.)  in 
Proof  Spirit  Oij.  Strain.  (Prepare  by  digestion  or  percolation,  v.  Tinct  Cin- 
chona, E.)— Contains  tlio  ltcsin  of  Jalap,  with  some  ol'  tile  principles  soluble 
in  water. 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic  adjunct  to  Purgative  draughts,  in  doses  of 
f3j — f3ij. 


Extractum  (sive  Resina,  E.)  Jalap ,e,  L.  D.  Extract  or  Resin 
(E.)  of  Jalap. 


Prep.  L.  D Macerate  powder  at  Jalap  root  thljft.  (Ibj.  D.)  in  Rectified  Spirit  Cj. 
(by  measure  Ibiv.  D.)  for  four  days.  Pour  olf  the  Tincture.  Boil  tho  residue  in 
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Aq.  dest.  Cij.  (Cj.  D.)  to  Cfe.  (Ibij.  D.)  Strain  the  liquors,  evaporate  the  decoc- 
tion, and  distil  the  Tincture  till  thick  ; then  mix  the  Extract  and  the  resin,  and 
evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence  over  a water-bath.  The  Extract  must  be 
kept  soft  for  pills  and  hard  for  powder.  L. 

E.  “ Take  linoly  powdered  Jalap,  moisten  with  Rectified  Spirit : in  12  hours 
put  it  into  the  percolator  and  exhaust  with  Rectified  Spirit.  Distil  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  Spirit,  and  concentrate  the  rest  to  a due  consistence  over  the 
vapour-bath.” — As  the  active  properties  of  Jalap  depend  upon  its  resinous  and 
not  upon  its  saccharine,  gummy,  or  amylaceous  principles,  this  preparation  is 
preferable  to  those  of  the  L.  and  D.  P.,  where  the  extracts  of  water  and  of  spi- 
rit are  mixed  together,  and  the  produce  necessarily  weaker  than  the  Resin. 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic  in  doses  of  gr.  v. — 9j.  Usually  prescribed 
in  combination.  The  Resin  of  the  E.  P.  in  doses  of  gr.  iij. — gr.  xij. 

Sc  ammonium,  L.  E.  D.  Gummi  Resina,  L.  D.  Gummy-Resinous 

Exudation  from  incisions  into  the  root  of  Convolvulus  Scammo- 

nia,  Linn.  E.  Scammony. 

Scammony  has  been  employed  in  medicine  since  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates. It  is  called  sukmoonya  by  the  Arabs.  Several  varieties  may 
be  met  with  in  commerce. 

Tho  Scammony  Convolvulus  has  perennial  tapering  roots  from  3 to  4 feet  long 
and  from  9 to  12  inches  in  circumference,  fleshy,  and  abounding  in  acrid  milky 
juice.  Steins  numerous,  annual,  round,  slender,  smooth,  and  twining  over 
neighbouring  plants,  and  to  a great  extent  over  the  ground.  Leaves  petioled, 
quite  smooth,  entire,  oblong,  arrow-shaped,  acute,  truncate,  and  angular  at  the 
base,  with  acute  spreading  lobes.  Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  3-flowered,  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Sepals  rather  lax,  smooth,  ovate-obtuse,  with  a 
reflexed  point.  Corol  campanulate,  much  expanded,  of  a pale  sulphur-yellow 
colour,  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Stamens  5,  erect,  converging,  about  a 
third  of  the  length  of  the  corol.  Style  equal  to  the  stamens.  Stigmas  white, 
oblong,  erect,  parallel,  distant.  Ovary  2-celled,  4-seeded.  Capsule  2-celled. — 
Common  in  Greece  and  the  Levant. — Esenb.  and  Eberm.  195. 

A Convolvulus,  which  is  also  called  C.  Scammonia , found  by  Capt.  D’Urville 
in  the  island  of  Cos,  having  yellow  flowers  with  reddish  bands  (FI.  Med.  t.  317),  j 
is  supposed  to  yield  Scammony.  Toumefort  informs  us  that  an  inferior  Scam- 
mony is  obtained  in  Natolia,  whence  it  is  sent  to  Smyrna,  and  hence  called 
Smyrna  Scammony.  Sibthorp  says  that  Scammony  is  produced  by  two  different 
species  of  Convolvulus,  one  the  above  C.  Scammonia,  and  the  other  (perhaps  C.  i 
liirsutus)  has  been  supposed  to  be  C.  farinoaus,  Linn.;  but,  as  Dr.  Lindley  justly 
observes,  this  is  a Madeira  plant,  and  has  probably  nothing  to  do  with  producing 
Scammony. 

The  root-stock  of  the  Scammony  Convolvulus  was  found  by  Dr. 
Russel  to  be  a mild  Cathartic.  Scammony  is  the  juice  of  the  fresh 
root  obtained  by  cutting  the  top  obliquely  off,  and  allowing  the  milky 
juice  which  exudes  to  be  collected  in  shells  or  other  vessels  placed  at 
the  lowest  part.  The  whole  collected  is  allowed  to  dry  in  any  conve-  i 
nient  receptacle,  and  constitutes  what  is  called  Virgin  Scammony , but  j 
this  is  very  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  so  pure  a state.  The  greater 
part  of  that  met  with  in  English  commerce  is  imported  from  Smyrna,  '■ 
The  best  accounts  have  been  given  by  Drs.  Pereira  and  Christison. 

Scammony  is  usually  in  shapeless  lumps,  rubbed  and  of  a dull  ash-  j 
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grey  colour  externally ; the  fracture  is  conchoidal,  and  when  fresh, 
displays  a glistening  resinous  lustre,  of  a pale,  soon  passing  to  a dark 
greeni'sh-hlack  colour,  something  like  Guaiacum  ; a small  splinter  is 
grey  and  somewhat  transparent;  Sp.  Gr.  1*2;  the  whole  is  brittle, 
easily  pulverized  ; powder  of  an  ash-grey  colour.  The  odour  is  faint, 
but  peculiar,  more  perceptible  if  breathed  upon,  sometimes  compared 
with  that  of  old  cheese  ; taste  slight,  but  acrid.  It  should  burn  away 
without  leaving  much  ash ; form  an  emulsion  with  water,  and  dis- 
solve almost  entirely  in  boiling  Alcohol,  while  Ether  will  take  up 
from  75  to  82  parts  of  Resin.  Dr.  Christison  gives  as  the  constituents 
of  two  distinct  specimens  of  old  Scammony,  Resin  81*8  and  83*0, 
Gum  6*0  and  8'0,  Starch  TO  and  O'O,  Fibre  and  Sand  3'5  and  3"2, 
water  7*7  and  7*2.  Hence  it  is  a Gum-resin,  with  only  a small  pro- 
portion of  Gum. 

The  Resin  has  a feeble  Scammony  odour  and  taste,  and  a dirty 
greenish-brown  colour  ; but  when  purified,  it  is  of  a pale  wine-yellow 
colour,  and  is  free  from  both  taste  and  smell.  Its  powder  forms  with 
milk  a fine  uniform  emulsion. 

The  less  pure  kinds  of  Scammony,  which  are  also  the  more  common, 
and  enumerated  by  Dr.  Pereira  as  the  seconds  and  thirds  of  commerce, 
are  distinguished  by  their  greater  weight,  less  resinous,  rather  dull 
fracture,  and  greyish,  sometimes  blackish  colour,  sometimes  with  glim- 
mering or  whitish  spots  ; also  by  their  form,  being  sometimes  that  of 
the  vessel  in  which  they  have  been  packed,  sometimes  in  flattish 
cakes,  at  other  times  in  amorphous  spongiform  masses.  Some  effer- 
vesce with  H Cl'  from  being  adnlterated  with  Chalk ; others,  from 
containing  Starch,  are  affected  by  Tincture  of  Iodine,  (v.  Tests.) 

Tests.  While  yet  in  a soft  state,  it  is  said  to  have  mixed  with  it 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  stalks  and  leaves,  also  flour,  ashes,  and  sand. 
Dr.  Pereira  enumerates  chalk,  amylaceous  matter,  sand  and  guaiacum 
as  impurities ; but  tragacanth  is  also  mentioned.  E.  P.  “ Fracture 
glistening,  almost  resinous  if  the  specimen  be  old  and  dry.  Mu- 
riatic acid  does  not  cause  effervescence  on  its  surface  (if  no  chalk  has 
been  added).  The  decoction  of  its  powder,  filtered  and  cooled,  is  not 
rendered  blue  by  Tincture  of  Iodine  (showing  the  absence  of  Starch). 
Sulphuric  Ether  separates  at  least  (75  to)  80  per  cent,  of  Resin  dried 
at  280°.”  Some  of  the  masses  appear  to  have  been  rolled  in  chalk,  but 
do  not  contain  any  in  their  substance.  Guaiacum  may  be  detected  by 
the  action  of  Nitrous  gas,  and  sand  and  chalk  in  the  ashes  after  inci- 
neration. 

Action.  Uses.  Drastic  Cathartic.  Useful  from  the  small  doses  in 
which  it  can  be  prescribed  ; as  for  an  adult,  gr.  x. — gr.  xv. ; but  if 
pure  or  Virgin  Scammony,  gr.  v.— gr.  x.  will  suffice.  It  is  usually 
given  in  combination  with  Rhubarb  or  Calomel,  or  in  the  following 
preparations  ; sometimes  in  biscuits. 

Pharm.  Prep.  Extr.  Colocynthidis  Comp. 
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Pul  vis  Scammonii  compositus,  L.  D.  Comp.  Scamraony  Pow- 
der. 

Prep.  Rub  up  separately  into  very  fine  powder  Scammony  and  hard  Extract 
of  Jalap  aa  Jij.  Ginger  3ft.  Mix. 

Action . Uses.  Cathartic.  May  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.x. — 5ft. 

Confectio  (Electuarium,  D.)  Scammonii,  L.  Scammony  Con- 
fection. 

Prep.  Rub  into  fine  powder  powdered  Scammony  ^ift.  bruised  Cloves  and  pow- 
dered Ginger,  aa  3vj.  When  the  Confection  is  to  bo  used  L.  add  Syrup  of  Roses 
q.  8.  and  Oil  of  Caraway  fjfe.  Mix  well  together. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulating  Cathartic  in  doses  of  9j. — 3j. 

Extractum  sive  Resina  Scammonii,  E.  Scammony  Resin. 

Prep.  Take  Scammony  q.  8.  in  fine  powder;  boil  it  in  successive  portions  of 
Proof  Spirit  till  the  Spirit  ceases  to  dissolve  anything  ; filter;  distil  the  liquid 
till  little  but  water  passes  over.  Then  pour  away  the  water)’  solution  from  the 
resin  at  the  bottom;  agitate  the  resin  with  successive  portions  of  boiling  water 
till  it  is  well  washed;  and,  lastly,  dry  it  at  a temperature  not  above  240°. 

Action.  Uses.  Active  Cathartic  in  doses  of  gr.  v. — gr.  x.  with  some 
bland  fluid,  such  as  milk. 

Mistura  Scammonii,  E.  Scammony  Emulsion. 

Prep.  Triturate  Resin  of  Scammony  gre.vij.  with  a little,  and  then  with  the 
rest  of,  unskivimed  Milk  f^iij.  till  a uniform  emulsion  is  obtained. 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic  Emulsion,  without  any  disagreeable  taste. 


Labiate,  Juss.  Labiates. 

Herbaceous  plants,  undershrubs  or  shrubs ; branches  opposite  or  whorled, 
often  4-comered.  Leaves  opposite  or  in  whorls,  simple,  entire,  or  divided, 
without  stipules,  usually  containing  odorous  volatile  oil.  Flowers  perfect, 
irregular,  often  bilabiate,  usually  in  axillary  cymes,  sometimes  solitary.  Calyx 
tubular,  persistent,  5-toothed,  or  bilabiate.  Corolla  inserted  into  the  receptacle, 
irregular,  4—5  fid,  often  bilabiate,  imbricate.  Stamens  inserted  into  the  corolla, 
4 didynamous,  sometimes  the  2 upper  ones  wanting.  Ovaries  4,  free,  seated  on 
an  hypogynous  disk,  1-celled,  each  with  one  erect  ovule.  Style  single,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ovaries.  Stigma  bifid.  Fruit  consisting  of  4 nuts,  sometimes  only 
one,  included  within  the  calyx.  Embryo  straight;  radicle  below;  no  albumen. 
— The  Labiata)  arc  most  closely  allied  to  Verbcnacea:  and  to  Jioragincer,  more  re- 
motely to  Sci'ophularinece.  They  are  found  in  most  parts,  but  more  numerously 
in  the  Old  than  in  the  New  World,  and  most  abundantly  in  temperate  climates. 
They  abound  in  volatile  oil,  usually  containing  Stearoptene,  often  also  a little 
bitter  and  astringent  principle. 

Tribe  Menthoidcoe.  Corolla  nearly  regular.  Stamens  distant,  straight. 

Lavandula,  L.  E.  D.  Flores,  L.  D.  Flowering  Heads  and  Vola- 
tile Oil  of  Lavandula  vera,  Dec.  E.  (L.Spica,  Dec.  L.D.)  Com- 
mon Lavender. 

It  is  unknown  when  Lavender  was  first  employed  in  medicine. 
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Common  Lavender  forms  a branched  shrub,  about  4 feet  high.  Leaves  ob- 
long, linear  or  lanceolate,  entire,  when  young  hoary,  revolute  at  the  edges. 
Spikes  interrupted.  Whorls  of  6 to  10  flowers.  Floral-loaves  rhomboid-ovate, 
acuminate,  membranous,  all  fertile,  tho  uppermost  shorter  than  the  calyx. 
Bracts  scarcely  any.  Flowers  purplish-grey.  Calyx  tubular,  nearly  equal, 
shortly  5-toothed,  13-  or  raroly  15-ribbcd.  Corol,  upper  lip  2-lobed,  lower  3- 
lobed;  all  tho  divisions  nearly  equal;  tho  throat  somewhat  dilated.  Stamens 
didynamous,  doclinato.  Filaments  smooth,  distinct,  not  toothed.  Anthers  reni- 
form,  1-celled.  Ovary  and  fruit  as  in  the  order. — A native  of  barren  bills  in 
Europe,  extending  to  tho  north  of  Africa.  Cultivated  in  gardens  ; much  so  at 
Mitcham,  in  Surrey.  Tops  collected  in  June  and  July. — Esenb.  and  Eborm.  1. 178. 

Lavandula  SrtCA,  Da.  French  Lavender,  sometimes  called  L.  latifolia,  is  a 
distinct  species  from  L.  vera,  but  indigenous  in  tho  same  countries.  It  may 
easily  be  distinguished  by  its  leaves  being  broader  and  somewhat  obovate  or 
spathulatc.  Its  odour  is  not  so  agreeable  as  that  of  Common  Lavender,  though 
more  powerful. — Esenb.  and  Eborm.  179  as  l.  lati/olia. 

Lavender  flowers,  or  rather  tops,  as  usually  dried,  are  well  known 
by  their  spike-like  appearance,  greyish  lavender  colour,  grateful  fra- 
grant odour,  and  warm  bitterish  taste.  The  properties  depend  chiefly 
on  the  presence  of  Volatile  Oil. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Carminative.  Employed  as  an  Errhine 
in  Pulvis  Asari  Comp.  D. 

Oleum  Lavandul.e,  L.  E.  D.  (English)  Oil  of  Lavender. 

Prepared  from  Lavender  Flowers  distilled  with  water,  as  other  volatile  oils. 

This  Oil  is  of  a light  yellow  colour,  has  a very  grateful  odour,  and 
a pungent  taste.  Sp.  Gr.  0 87  to  0\94.  It  consists  of  a fluid  vola- 
tile oil,  holding  the  camphor-like  substance  in  solution,  which  has 
been  called  Stearoptene.  It  is  soluble  in  Rectified-  and  in  two  parts 
of  Proof  Spirit.  Like  several  other  volatile  oils,  it  will  absorb  Oxy- 
gen, and  become  acid.  This  Oil  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  the  Oil 
of  French  Lavender,  commonly  called  Oil  of  Spike,  which  is  a power- 
ful but  less  agreeable  oil. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Carminative,  in  doses  of  11\v. — 1T|x. 
Spikitus  Lavandulae,  L.  E.  D.  Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Prep.  Maccrato  (for  31  hours,  D.)  fresh  lavender  fencers  IbljS.  (tbij.  D.)  in 
Rectified  (Proof,  D.)  Spirit  Cj.  and  Aq.  Olj.  L.  (q.  s.  to  prevent  empyrouma,  D.) 
with  a gentle  heat.  Distil  Cj.  (Ovij.  E.  by  measure  Ibv.  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  The  Volatile  Oil  rises  with  and  is  dissolved  in  the 
Spirit : hence  this  is  sometimes  prepared  by  dissolving  the  Oil  in  Rec- 
tified Spirit.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  making  Lin.  Camphorm  C.  and  the 
following  preparations.  It  approaches  in  nature  the  so-called  Lavender 
Hater  of  the  shops,  which  however  also  contains  other  volatile  oils  dis- 
solved in  Spirit. 

Tinctura  (Spiritus,  E.  D.)  Lavandula  composita,  L.  Com- 
pound Tincture  or  Spirit  of  Lavender.  Lavender  Drops. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  (7,  E.  10,  D.)  days  bruised  Cinnamon  xijS(\).E.  VIS.  D.) 
bruised  Sidr.ug  jijfi.  (36.  E.  D.)  Red  Sandal  Wood  Shavings  jv.  (jitj.  E.  jj.  D. 
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Cloves  braised  3ij.  E.  D.)  in  Spirit  of  lavender  Ojft.  (Olj.  E.  by  measure  Ibiij. 
D.)  and  Spirit  of  Rosemary  Oft.  (fjxij.  E.  by  measure  Ibj.  D.)  Strain. 

Action.  Uses.  This  compound  Tincture  contains  the  Volatile  Oil  of 
Lavender,  and  that  of  the  other  aromatics  used,  dissolved  in  Spirit  and 
coloured  by  the  Red  Sandal  Wood.  It  is  Stimulant  and  Cordial  ; 
is  used  in  Hysterical  cases  and  in  Flatulent  Colic  in  doses  of  lT]ycv. — 
f3ij. 


Mentha,  Linn.  Mint. 

Calyx  nearly  equal,  5-toothed.  Corel  with  the  tube  inclosed;  limb  nearly 
equal,  4-cleft,  the  upper  segment  broader.  Stamens  4,  equal ; anthers  with  2 
parallel  cells.  Stigmas  at  the  points  of  the  bifid  style.  Fruit  dry,  smooth. 

Several  of  the  Mints,  remarkable  for  their  odour  and  taste,  have  long 
been  used  in  medicine  (^/vT«,  ‘H ^uotr/ao;  and  of  the  Greeks, 

nana  of  the  Arabs),  and  some  as  sweet  herbs;  but  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish one  species  from  another  by  the  short  descriptions  given. 

Mentha  viridis,  L.  E.  D.  The  whole  Herb.  Spearmint. 

Spearmint  has  long  been  employed  in  medicine. 

Boot  creeping.  Stem  smooth,  erect.  Leaves  sessile,  lanceolate,  acute, 
unequally  serrated,  glabrous,  glandular  below,  those  under  the  flowers  bract- 
like,  these  and  the  calyxes  hairy  or  smooth.  Spikes  linear-cylindrical;  bracts 
subulate.  Whorls  approximated,  or  the  lowest  or  all  of  them  distant.  Corol 
glabrous.  Stamens  rather  long.— Marshy  places  in  the  milder  parts  of  Europe, 
introduced  into  many  parts  of  the  world.  Collected  when  about  to  flower.— 
E.  B.  2424.  Esenb.  and  Eberm.  166. 

This  plant  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  a pleasant  aromatic  taste, 
with  some  bitterness. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Carminative,  in  some  of  the  following 
forms : 

Oleum  Mentha;  viridis,  L.  E.  D.  Oil  of  Spearmint. 

Prep.  Distil  the  fresh  herb  with  Aq.  as  for  other  volatile  oils. 

Action.  Uses.  Pale  yellow  in  colour,  becoming  reddish  by  age,  of 
a strong,  rather  grateful  odour,  and  pungent  ta9te,  followed  by  a sen- 
sation of  coolness,  giving  its  properties  to  the  plant  (of  which  it  forms 
about  l-500th  part),  and  also  to  the  preparations.  Stimulant,  Carmi- 
native, in  doses  of  1)1  ij. — 1T]x. 

Infusum  Menthas  simplex,  D.  Infusion  of  Spearmint. 

Prep.  Take  dried  leaves  of  Mentha  viridis  5ij.  pour  on  boiling  Aq.  q.  s.  and 
strain  off  by  measure  3vj. 

Infusum  Mentha:  compositum,  D.  Comp.  Inf.  of  Spearmint. 

Prep.  Digest  for  half  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel  dried  leaves  of  Mentha  viri- 
dis jij.  in  boiling  Aq.  q.  s.  Strain  ofT  by  measure  Svj.  When  cold,  add  purified 
Sugar  3ij.  Oil  of  Mint  n\  i ij.  dissolved  in  Comp.  Timt.  Cardamoms,  3ft.  Mix. 

Action.  Uses.  Stomachic  and  Carminative  Infusions : the  latter 
more  stimulant : given  in  doses  of  fjift.  every  2 or  3 hours. 
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Aqua  Mentha  viridis,  L.  E.  D.  Spearmint  Water. 

Pni>.  To  be  prepared  as  Aq.  Month.  Pip.  If  the  fresh  herb  be  employed, 
take  double  tile  weight  of  the  dried,  L.  Mix  Spearmint,  fresh,  Ibiv.  if  dry,  Ibij. 
(Ibjfi.  1).)  Ratified  Spirit  fjiij.  Aq.  Cij.  (q.  s.  to  avoid  empyrouma,  D.)  Distil 
off  Cj.  E.  D.  Or  add  Essential  Oil  of  Spearmint  3iij.  to  each  gallon  of  Aq.  and 
distil.  D. 

Action.  Uses.  Carminative,  and  used  as  a vehicle  in  doses  of  fjift. 

Spiritus  Mentha  viridis,  L.  D.  Spirit  of  Spearmint. 

Prep.  Prepare  as  Spir.  Month.  Pip.  L.  Add  Oil  of  Spearmint  by  weight  3®. 
to  Rectified  Spirit  Cj.  Aq.  q.  s.  to  prevent  empyreunm.  With  gentle  heat  distil  Cj. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  adjunct  in  doses  of  f5!s. — f3ij. 

Mentha  piperita,  L.  E.  D.  Linn.  Ilerba,  D.  Herb  and  Volatile 

Oil,  E.  of  Peppermint. 

Peppermint  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  practice  in  this 
country  in  the  last  century. 

Root  creeping.  Stein  procumbent,  ascending,  smooth,  or  with  a very  few 
spreading  hairs.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  lanceolate,  acute,  rounded  at  the  base, 
smooth,  serrated,  floral  leaves  smaller,  lanceolate.  Spikes  lax,  the  uppermost 
whorls  collected  into  a short  obtuse  spiko,  the  lower  ones  removed  from  each 
other.  Calyx  tubular,  glabrous  below,  with  lanceolate  subulate  teeth. — Watery 
places  in  England,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  Europe. — Cultivated  at  Mitcham, 
and  collected  when  the  flowers  begin  to  blow.  Flowers  from  J uly  to  September. 
— Esenb.  and  Eberm.  165.  E.  11.  687.  St.  and  Ch.  45. 

Peppermint  is  remarkable  for  its  diffusive  aromatic  odour,  and  its 
warm  but  agreeable  taste,  feeling  at  first  warm,  but  afterwards  cool. 
Its  properties  depend  on  a Volatile  Oil,  a Bitter  principle,  and  some 
Tannin,  and  these  are  taken  up  by  Spirit,  and  to  some  extent  by 
water.  It  may  be  prescribed  in  the  form  of  its  Oil  or  Spirit,  or  in  its 
distilled  Water,  or  in  an  Infusion. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Carminative.  Much  used  in  Flatulent 
Colic,  &c.,  or  where  a diffusible  Stimulant  is  indicated,  or  a medium 
required  to  counteract  nausea  or  griping,  or  to  cover  the  taste  of  other 
Medicines. 

Oleum  Mentos  (Piperitidis,  D.)  Piperita,  L.  E.  Oil  of 

Peppermint. 

Prep.  Distil  the  fresh  or  dry  herb  with  water,  os  above. 

Peppermint  Oil,  obtained  in  the  proportion  of  about  a 200th  part, 
is  at  first  colourless,  but  soon  becomes  of  a pale  greenish-yellow  colour, 
and  of  a deeper  colour  with  age,  has  a fragrant  penetrating  odour,  and 
a pungent  but  cooling  taste.  Sp.  Gr.  0*002  (0-099,  Per.).  Boils  at 
365°.  At  a temperature  of — 12°,  or  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  or 
pressure,  white  needle-like  crystals  of  Stearoptene  are  obtained.  But 
from  some  kinds  of  Oil  from  North  America  and  also  from  Canton, 
this  Stearoptene  separates  spontaneously.  This  Oil  is  composed  of 
and  its  Stearoptene  of  C x 0 H 1 0 O.  According  to  Walter, 
these  numbers  should  be  doubled. 
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Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Carminative,  in  doses  of  11\ij. — TT[v.  on  a 
piece  of  Sugar. 

Aqua  Menthas  (Piperitidis,  D.)  Piperita,  L.  E.  Peppermint 
Water. 

Prep.  Take  dried  Mentha  Piperita  Ibij.  or  fresh,  tbiv.  ( It.jCs.  D.)  or  Oil  of  Pep- 
permint 5ij.  (jlij.  D.)  Proof  Spirit  fjvij.  L.  Aq.  Cij.  (q.s.  to  prevent  empyrcuma, 
D.)  Distil  Cj.  Prepare  as  Aq.  Month.  Vir.  E. 

Action.  Uses.  Carminative.  Much  used  as  a vehicle  for  other 
medicines  in  doses  of  fjj — f^ii j. 

Spiritus  Mentha  (E.)  Piperita,  L.  D.  Spirit  of  Pepper- 
mint. 

Prep.  Mix  Oil  of  Peppermint  5 i i j . L.  (by  weight  36.  D.)  with  Proof  Spirit  Cj. 
and  Aq.  Oj.  L.  (Rectified  Spirit  Cj.  Aq.  q.  s.  to  prevent  ompyrcuma,  D.)  With 
heat  slowly  distil  Cj.  (Take  of  Peppermint  fresli  tbjfe.  Proceed  as  for  Spirit  of 
Caraway,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  in  doses  of  f5ft. — foij.  Essence  of  Pep- 
permint consists  of  Oil  of  Peppermint  f3j.  dissolved  in  Rectified  Spi- 
rit f;j- 


Mentha  Pulegium,  Linn.  Herba,  D.  Herb,  E.  of  Pennyroyal. 

Supposed  to  have  been  the  rA»x«v  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Pulegium 
of  Pliny. 

Creeping  root.  Stem  much  branched,  prostrate,  rooting.  Leaves  about  half 
an  inch  long,  stalked,  ovate,  or  elliptical,  crenate,  upper  ones  smaller,  all  with 
pellucid  dots,  a little  hairy.  Whorls  sessile,  all  remote,  globose,  many-flowered. 
Calyx  hispid,  tubular,  bilabiate,  villous  in  tiie  inside  of  the  throat.  Corols  of  a 
light  purple. — Wet  places  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Collected  when  beginning 
to  flower. — E.  B.  1026.  Esenb.  and  Eberm.  167.  St.  and  Ch.  1.  45. 

The  whole  herb  has  a powerful  fragrant  odour,  and  warm,  aromatic, 
as  well  as  bitter  taste.  Its  properties  depend  on  Volatile  Oil  and 
Tannin,  and  are  very  similar  to  those  of  other  species  of  Mint. 


Oleum  Menthte  Pulegii,  L.  E.  I).  Oil  of  Pennyroyal. 

Obtained  by  distilling  the  herb  with  water. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Carminative,  in  doses  of  Hljj. — Itpv. 

Aqua  Mentha:  Pulegii,  L.  E.  D. 

Prep.  Employmg  the  fresh  herb  (if  dried,  half  the  weight  L.),  distil  as  for  J 
Aq.  Month.  Pip.  L.  D.,  Aq.  Month.  Vir.  E.  Or,  by  adding  to  Aq.  Cj.  Essential  j 
Oil  of  Pennyroyal  3iij.  D. 

Spiritus  Mentha:  Pulegu,  L.  D.  Spirit  of  Pennyroyal. 

Prep.  Add  Oil  of  Pennyroyal  5 iij . (3yj.  D.)  to  Proof  Spirit  Cj.  and  Aq.  dest.  11 
Oj.  L.  With  gentle  heat  distil  (Cj.  L.) 

Action.  Uses.  These  preparations  are  applicable  to  the  same  pur-  1 1 
poses  and  in  the  same  doses  as  the  preparations  of  Mint  and  of  Pep-  | 
perm  in  t. 
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Tribe  Monardete.  Corolla  2-lipped.  Stamens  2.  fertile,  parallel  un- 
der the  upper  lip. 

The  tribe  Monardcce  contains  Salvia  officinalis,  Linn.,  or  Gar- 
den Sage,  which  has  been  employed  in  medicine  from  the  times  of  the 
Greeks,  and  is  no  doubt  as  useful  as  any  of  the  other  Labiata;  for 
many  of  the  same  purposes.  It  is  pungent  and  aromatic,  and  its  Oil 
contains  Stcaroptene,  while  the  plant  abounds  also  in  Bitter  prin- 
ciple. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis,  Linn.  L.  E.  D.  Cacumina,  L.  D.  Tops 

E.  of  Common  Rosemary.  Diandria  Mono ;</.  Linn. 

Rosemary  was  called  Libanotis  coronaria , which  the  Arabs  trans- 
lated akleel-al-jibbul,  or  the  Mountain  Crown. 

A very  leafy  shrub,  6 — 6 feet  high.  Leaves  sessile,  elongated,  narrow,  revo- 
lute at  the  margin,  hoary  beneath.  Flowers  few,  in  short,  axillary,  subsessile, 
opposite  racemes,  forming  altogether  a kind  of  spike.  Floral  leaves  shorter 
than  the  purplish  calyx,  which  is  2-lippcd,  the  upper  entire,  tho  lower  bifid. 
Corol  of  a grayish-blue  or  lavender-colour,  not  ringed  in  the  inside,  somewhat 
inflated  in  the  throat,  upper  lip  emarginato,  the  lower  trifid,  with  the  middle 
lobe  larger,  concave,  and  hanging  down.  Filaments  shortly  toothed  near  the 
base : anthers  linear,  with  two  divaricating  confluent  cells.  Upper  lobe  of  style 
very  short.— Rocky  hills  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria. — Flora 
Gratca,  1. 14.  St.  and  Ch.  i.  24. 

Rosemary-tops  should  be  collected  when  coming  into  flower.  They 
have  a powerfitl  odour,  a warm  and  bitter,  slightly  astringent  taste. 
Their  properties  depend  on  Volatile  Oil,  Bitter  principle,  and  Tan- 
nin. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Carminative.  Supposed  to  be  useful  in 
preserving  the  hair.  Much  employed  ns  an  ingredient  in  some  per- 
fumes, as  Hungary  Water,  Eau  de  Cologne.  “The  admired  flavour 
of  Narbonne  Honey  is  ascribed  to  the  bees  feeding  on  the  flowers  of 
this  plant.”  Lindl. 

Oleum  Rosmarini,  L.  E.  Roiusmarini,  D.  Oil  of  Rosemary. 

Distil  Rosemary-tops  with  water. 

The  Oil  of  Rosemary  is  obtained  in  the  proportion  of  4 or  5 ounces 
from  a cwt.  of  the  herb:  sometimes  scarcely  any  is  yielded.  (P.  J. 
ii.  5 1C.)  It  is  colourless,  having  all  the  properties  of  the  plant.  Sp. 
Gr.  0'88.  The  imported  Oil  is  usually  very  impure. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  chiefly  applied  externally,  and  used  as 
an  ingredient  of  perfumes. 

Spiritus  Rosmarini,  L.  E.  Rorismarini,  D.  Spirit  of  Rose- 
mary. 

I'rep.  Mix  Oil  o/ Rosemary  3lj.  L.  (3vj.  D.)  with  Rectified  Spirit  Cj.  and  A</. 
Oj.  (Proof  Spirit  Cj.  D.i,  and  with  a gentle  heat  distil  CJ.  L.  Or  the  D.  and  K. 
C.  direct  as  follows  : Take  (fresh,  D.)  Rosemary-lops  )l,ij£.  (lhjfi.  D.),  (Recti- 
fied, E.)  Proof  Spirit  Cj.  and  with  a gentle  heat  distil  Ibv.  D.  Proceed  as  for 
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Spirit  of  Lavender,  E. — Mr.  Fisher  prefers  the  L.  formula  of  1815,  of  frah  tops 
ihij.  to  Rectified  Spirit  Cij.  If  only  this  quantity  is  distilled,  some  portion  of 
tile  water  which  is  put  into  the  still  to  prevent  burning,  will  necessarily  rise 
and  dilute  the  Spirit,  (v.  Linim.  Saponis,  p.  477.) 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Spirit.  Often  employed  to  impart  an 
agreeable  odour  to  Lotions.  An  ingredient  of  Tinct.  Lavandula;  Comp, 
and  of  Linimentum  Saponis. 


Tribe  Salureinetc.  Cor.  2-lipped.  Stamens  4,  distant.  Anther-cells 

separate,  divergent. 

Origanum  vulgare,  L.  E.  I).  Herb,  E.  Oleum,  D.  Common  and 

Wild  Marjoram. 

The  i^iymos  of  the  Greeks  and  satar  of  the  Arabs  is  supposed  to  be 
this  plant 

Root  creeping.  Stem  erect,  1 — 2 feet  high.  Leaves  stalked,  broad,  ovate, 
obtuse,  often  slightly  serrato.  Spikes  oblong,  4-sidcd,  imbricated,  with  bracts, 
clustered  in  corymbose  panicles.  Bracts  ovate,  obtuse,  coloured,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  which  has  5 equal  teeth,  and  is  10 — 13-nerved,  throat  hairy. 
Corol  upper  lip  straight,  nearly  flat ; lower  spreading,  3-fid.  Stamens  divergent, 
connective  subtriangular.  Acluenia  rather  smooth — Europe,  tho  Mediterranean 
region,  and  extending  to  the  Himalayas. — E.  B.  1143.  St.  and  Ch.  131. 

Origanum  Majorana,  Linn,  now  Majorana  hortensis,  Mtmch.,  or  Sweet 
Marjoram,  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  of  Syria,  is  officinal  in  tho  D.  P. 
on  account  of  its  agreeable  odour  and  pleasant  aromatic  taste,  on  which  account 
it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  and  much  used  as  a Sweet  Herb. 

AVild  Marjoram  has  a strong  rather  agreeable  odour,  and  a bitter 
aromatic  taste,  which  it  retains  in  its  dry  state.  Its  properties  de- 
pend chiefly  on  its  Volatile  Oil. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Carminative.  May  be  used  in  Infu- 
sion. 


Oleum  Origani,  L.  D.  Oil  of  Marjoram  : called  Oil  of  Thyme. 

Distil  the  herb  with  water.  A reddish  oil  is  obtained,  which  becomes  colour- 
less on  redistillation. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  in  doses  of  ll^v.  Ilfx.  Chiefly  used  exter- 
nally, with  Olive  Oil,  &c.,  as  a remedy  for  toothache. 


Tribe  Melissinete.  Corol  2-lipped.  Stamens  distant.  Anther-cells 
connected  above. 


Melissa  officinalis,  Linn.  E.  D.  Herba,  D.  Herb,  E.  Common 

Balm.  Didyn.  Gymnospermia,  Linn. 

This  plant  is  supposed  to  be  the  MsAor«><pt/AA.ov  of  Dioscoridcs. 

Stem  branched,  1 — 2 feet  high.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  cordato  at  base,  cre- 
nato.  Flowers  white,  in  axillary  unilateral  racemes.  Calyx  13-nerved,  subcam- 
panulate,  slightly  ventricoso  in  front,  2-lipped,  uppor  lip  flat,  truncate,  with  3 
short  broad  teeth,  lower  with  2 lanceolate  tuoth.  Corol,  upper  lip  concavo,  lower 
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spreading,  trifid,  with  apices  of  stamons  connivont  under  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corol.  Anther-cells  divergent. — South  of  Europe ; cultivated  in  English  gardens. 
— Esenb.  and  Eberm.  180. 

Balm  has  an  agreeable  odour,  like  that  of  the  Citron,  and  a mild 
aromatic  taste,  with  a little  astringcncy,  its  properties  depending,  as 
in  the  other  Labiatm,  on  volatile  Oil,  Bitter  principle,  and  Tannin. 

Action.  Uses.  Mild  Stimulant.  Much  used  on  the  Continent  in 
the  slighter  Nervous  affections,  generally  in  the  form  of  Infusion  (3iv. 
— Aq.  Oj.)  or  Balm  Tea. 


Tribe  Stacliydete.  Stamens  approximating,  parallel  under  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corol,  2 inferior  largest.  Calyx  tubular  or  bell-shaped, 
spreading  in  front. 


Marrubium  vulgare,  Linn.  L.  D.  Herba,  D.  White  Ilore- 

hound. 

This  is  considered  to  be  the  •xoncici  of  the  Greeks,  and  Marrubium 
of  Pliny. 

Stem  bushy,  erect,  hoary.  Leaves  ovate  and  attenuated  into  a petiole,  or 
roundish-cordate,  crenate,  surfaces  wrinkled  and  veiny,  more  or  less  woolly. 
Flowers  many,  white,  in  dense  whorls.  Calyx  woolly,  with  lOsubulate,  recurved, 
spreading  teeth.  Corel  upper  lip  erect,  cloven,  lower  3-lobed,  middle  lobe  the 
largest.  Stamens  included  within  the  tube  of  tile  corol.  Anther-cells  divari- 
cating, bursting  longitudinally.  Style  with  short  obtuse  lobes.  Acluenia  flatly 
truncate. — Europe  and  northern  parts  of  Asia. — E.  B.  410.  Nees  von  E.  174. 

Horehound  has  an  aromatic,  somewhat  musky  odour,  and  a warm 
and  bitter  taste.  It  contains  Volatile  Oil,  a Bitter  principle,  and 
Tannin  (Gallic  acid,  e.  v.) 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  and  Tonic.  Much  used  in  popular  medi- 
cine, in  Chronic  Catarrhs,  and  supposed  also  to  possess  some  Emmena- 
gogue  properties,  in  the  form  of  Infusion  (3iv Aq.  Oj.) 


ScROPHULARixEiE,  It.  Brown.  Figworts. 

Herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  roundish,  or  four-cornered,  Jointed  stems.  Leaves 
alternate  or  opposite,  sometimes  whorlcd,  entire  or  cut,  sometimes  pinnately  so, 
decurrent,  without  stipules.  Flowers  complete,  irregular,  sometimes  regular, 
inflorescence  various.  Calyx  persistent,  5-  or  4-parted.  Corolla  inserted  into 
the  receptacle,  irregular  or  unequal,  6-lobed,  imbricate.  Stamens  inserted  into 
the  corolla,  and  usually  fewer  than  its  lobes,  often  4,  didynamous,  sometimes  2 ; 
anthers  without  appendagos.  Ovary  free,  2-colled,  many-ovuled.  Style  1 Stig- 
ma entire  or  2-lobed.  Fruit  2-celled,  or  a berry;  capsules  opening  by  valves  or 
opercula.  Embryo  in  the  axis  of  a fleshy  albumen,  straight,  with  the  radicle 
towards  the  hilum. — The  Scrophularineie  are  closolv  allied  on  one  side  to  Labia- 
\a*o  i ant*  on  °^,L>r  to  Solanea: ; in  fact,  Verbascum  is  sometimes  placed 
in  aolanea?,  sometimes  in  Scrophularineie.  These  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  chiefly  in  temperate  climates,  though  some  are  to  be  found  within 
the  tropics,  and  a few  in  cold  countries.  They  are  chiefly  mucilaginous,  some 
slightly  acrid  and  bitter;  but  Digitalis  is  possessed  of  nctivo  properties. 
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Scrophularia  nodosa,  Linn . Folia,  D.  Leaves  of  Knotted  Fig- 

wort.  Didynamia  Amjiospermia , Linn. 

Scrophularia  has  long  been  an  article  of  domestic  medicine. 

Root  thick  and  knotty,  whence  the  specific  name  of  this  species.  Stems  2—8 
feet  high,  acutely  4-angled.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  subcordate,  smooth,  deeply 
serrate,  lower  serratures  largest,  all  acute.  Inflorescence  a lax  cyme.  Calyx 
5-lobed,  divisions  roundish-ovate,  with  a narrow  membranous  margin.  Corel 
globose,  of  a greenish-purple  colour,  sometimes  white;  limb  minute,  of  2 short 
lips,  upper  2-lobed,  lower  3-lobed.  The  rudiment  of  the  fifth  stamen  trans- 
versely oblong,  slightly  emarginate.  Capsules  ovate,  opening  by  2 valves,  with 
their  margins  indexed,  2-celled. — Indigenous  in  moist  situations;  flowers  in 
July.— E.  13.  1544. 

The  leaves  have  a rather  disagreeable  odour,  and  a bitter,  slightly 
acrid  taste. 

Action.  Uses.  Possessed  of  a little  irritant  property;  hence  its 
fomentation  was  formerly  applied,  as  well  as  its  ointment,  to  cutaneous 
affections,  tumours,  &c. 

Unguentum  Scrofiiularle,  D.  Ointment  of  Scrophularia. 

Prep.  Boil  fresh  leaves  of  Scrophularia  nodosa  Ibij.  in  prepared  Hoys'  Lard 
Ibij.  and  prepared  Mutton  Suet  lbij.  till  crisp.  Strain  by  expression. 


Digitalis  Folia,  L.  D.  Leaves,  E.  and  Digitalis  Semina,  L. 

Seeds  of  Digitalis  purpurea,  Linn.  Foxglove. 

Foxglove  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients. 
Fuchsius  was  the  first  to  describe  it,  and  to  name  it  Digitalis,  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  the  finger  of  a glove.  It  was 
admitted  into  the  L.  P.  of  16G8  and  1721,  rejected  in  that  of  1745. 
Withering  brought  it  into  permanent  notice  in  1775. 

Biennial.  Root  fibrous.  In  the  first  year  a tuft  of  radical  leaves  is  thrown 
up,  from  the  midst  of  which  rises,  in  the  second  year,  a Stem  1 — 5 feet  high, 
which  is  erect,  wand-like,  and  leafy,  slightly  angled  and  downy,  in  some  varieties 
with  a purple  tinge,  as  well  as  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  alternate, 
ovate-lanceolate,  or  oblong,  crenate,  and  rugose,  downy,  especially  on  the  under 
surface,  tapering  at  the  base  into  winged  footstalks.  Racemes  terminal,  long, 
and  lax,  on  which  the  pondulous  flowers  appear  on  one  side  in  slow  succession. 
Flowers  crimson,  purple,  marked  with  eye-like  spots,  and  hair)'  within,  some- 
times white.  Calyx  5-parted,  segments  ovate,  or  oblong-acute.  Corol  declinate, 
much  longer  than  the  calyx,  contracted  at  the  base,  campanulate  and  ventricosc 
above,  with  an  oblique  limb;  upper  limb  emarginate,  lower  3-fid,  with  the  mid- 
dle lobe  the  largest,  all  short,  obtuse.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  ascending ; an- 
thers smooth.  Stigma  bilamellate.  Capsule  ovate-acute,  with  a eepticidal  de- 
hiscence. Seeds  very  small,  of  a pale  brownish  colour,  and  pitted. — Indigenous 
and  also  common  chiefly  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Continent : found  on  pas- 
tures and  exposed  hill  sides,  as  also  in  plantations:  begins  to  flower  in  June 
and  July,  and  ripens  its  soed  in  August  and  September.— Nees  von  E.  154.  St. 
and  Ch.  i.  18, 

Both  the  leaves  and  seeds  are  officinal,  but  the  latter  are  seldom 
employed.  The  roots,  collected  in  the  autumn  or  winter  of  their  first 
year,  are  possessed  of  active  properties.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  like 
the  leaves  of  all  biennial  plants,  Dr.  Houlton  says,  should  be  gathered 
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in  the  second  year  of  their  duration,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
first  flowers  have  expanded  : he  also  prefers  those  of  the  plants  having 
a purplish  stem.  Dr.  Christison,  however,  thinks  this  a needless — it 
is  at  least  a safe — restriction.  He  has  observed  that  their  bitterness, 
which  probably  measures  their  activity,  is  very  intense  both  in  Feb- 
ruary and  September,  mid  that  their  extract  is  highly  energetic  as  a 
poison  in  the  middle  of  April,  before  any  appearance  of  the  flowering 
stem.  F ull-grown  and  perfect  leaves  should  be  chosen,  especially  of 
such  plants  as  grow  spontaneously  in  open  situations.  They  should  be 
carefully  dried  in  a dark  airy  room,  and  the  midrib  separated,  and  kept 
so  that  the  light  be  excluded.  They  should  be  renewed  annually', 
have  a dull,  but  when  powdered,  a fine  green  colour,  a slight  odour, 
with  the  strong  bitterness  of  the  recent  plant.  The  juice  of  the  fresh 
plant  may  be  expressed  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  ex- 
tract, or  its  active  properties  imparted  to  water  or  Spirit.  The  leaves 
of  Digitalis  have  been  found  to  contain  traces  of  Volatile  Oil,  Fixed 
Fatty  matter,  a red  extractifonn  Colouring  matter,  Chlorophylle,  Al- 
bumen, Starch,  Sugar,  Gum,  salts  of  Potash,  of  Lime,  and  of  Magnesia, 
but  also  an  acid,  partly-  free  and  partly-  combined,  probably  with  a 
Bitter  principle  ( Diyitaline ),  on  which  the  activity  of  the  plant  seems 
to  depend.  < [IlomoUe .)  This  Bitter  matter  is  soluble  in  Alcohol,  a 
little  so  in  Ether,  and  dissolves  in  water  with  the  aid  of  the  substances 
with  which  it  is  combined  and  mixed.  It  has  been  known  that 
Sesquichloride  of  Iron  produces  a greenish-black  and  Tincture  of  Gall- 
nuts  a greyish  precipitate,  and  it  was  by  meanB  of  Tannin  and  Oxide 
of  Lead  that  M.  IlomoUe  and  subsequently  M.  Henry  have  succeeded 
in  isolating  Digitaline,  which  is  excessively  bitter,  a little  irritant, 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  Spirit ; melts  with  heat,  and 
may  be  drawn  into  long  threads  of  a pearly  appearance ; cooled,  it  is 
easily  reduced  to  a yellowish-white  powder,  which  must  be  kept  from 
air  and  light.  From  its  solution  in  Spirit  it  may  be  separated  in 
beautiful  white  scales.  Dr.  Morries  Sterling,  by  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  the  dried  leaves,  obtained  an  empyrcurnatic  oil,  containing  a 
crystalline  principle  possessed  of  narcotic  properties. 

The  leaves  of  Foxglove  are  apt  to  be  intermixed  with  those  of  Vcr- 
bascum  Tliupsus , also  with  those  of  Symphytum  officinale , and  sometimes 
with  those  of  Conyza  squarrosa , but  they  may  be  distinguished  by 
attending  to  the  description,  or  by  comparison  with  genuine  leaves. 

Action.  Uses.  Indirectly  Sedative,  that  is,  first  exciting  and  then 
greatly  diminishing  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart’s  action.  The 
intestinal  canal  is  apt  to  he  disordered  by  large  doses,  as  well  as  the 
brain  and  organs  of  the  senses  affected  by  vertigo,  &c.  The  kidney-s 
are  often  acted  on,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  increased.  It  is  cumu- 
lative in  its  effects ; therefore  when  nausea  or  intermission  of  the 
pulse  occurs,  its  use  should  be  discontinued  for  a time,  and  the  patient 
should  not  rise  from  the  recumbent  position  when  under  its  influence. 
It  has  been  used  to  control  the  circulation,  in  diseases  of  the  Heart, 
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in  Fever,  in  Inflammations,  and  in  Pulmonary  affections  after  the 
acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  and  is  useful  in  excitement  from  ner- 
vous irritability.  It  is  much  prescribed  as  a Diuretic  in  Dropsies  of 
all  kinds,  but  is  most  useful  in  those  associated  with  a debilitated  and 
generally  diseased  state  of  the  constitution. 

D.  Of  the  powder  to  act  as  a Sedative,  gr.  j.-gr.  jft.  should  be  given 
5 or  6 times  a day,  carefully  watching  its  effects.  As  a Diuretic,  gr.  j. 
— gr.  iij.  3 times  a day,  usually  with  some  aromatic ; but  those  con- 
taining Tannin  may  precipitate  its  active  principle. 

Antidotes.  In  cases  of  poisoning,  or  of  excessive  doses,  evacuate  the 
stomach,  and  assist  the  vomiting  with  diluents ; prescribe  astringents 
containing  Tannin,  as  Infusion  of  Nutgalls,  of  Oak -bark,  of  Green 
Tea  ; preserve  the  recumbent  position ; administer  Ammonia,  Wine, 
Brandy,  Aromatics. 

Infusum  Digitalis,  L.  E.  D.  Infusion  of  Foxglove. 

Prep.  I n a vessel  lightly  covered  infuse  for  4 hours  dried  leases  of  Digitalis  3j. 
(pij.  E.)  in  boiling  A 'p  diet.  Oj.  (f^xviij.  E.  by  measure  Ibfe.  II.)  Strain  (through 
linen  or  calico,  E.)  Then  add  Spirit  of  Cinnamon  f Jj.  (fjij.  E.  36.  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  Effective  preparation  in  doses  of  f3iv. — fjj.  every 
3 or  6 horn’s. 

Tinctura  Digitalis,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Foxglove. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14,  L.  (7,  D.)  days  dried  leaves  (rejecting  the  larger,  D 
and  in  moderately  fine  powder,  E.  D .)  of  Digitalis  Jiv.  (jij.  1>.)  in  Proof  Spirit 
Oij.  (by  measure  tbj.  D.)  Strain.  (Much  better  prepared  by  percolation,  asTinct. 
Capsicum.  If  fyxv.  of  Spirit  b'e  passed  through,  the  density  is  944,  and  fjj. 
contains  gr.xxiv.  of  solid  contents,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Sedative,  Diuretic,  in  doses  of  1]\x. — lifxl.  gradually- 
increased.  Much  larger  doses  have  been  given  without  detriment ; 
but  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  preparation. 

Extractum  Digitalis,  L.  E.  Extract  of  Foxglove. 

Prep.  From  fresh  leaves  of  Digitalis,  E.  prepare  as  Extractum  Aconiti,  L.,  or 
by  any  of  the  processes  given  for  Extr.  Conium,  E. 

Action.  Uses.  Effective,  if  carefully-  prepared,  in  doses  of  gr.fi. 

— gr-j- 

Pilul-e  Digitalis  et  Scill.-e,  E.  Foxglove  and  Squill  Pills. 

Prep.  Beat  into  a proper  mass,  with  Conserve  of  Red  Roses,  Digitalis  and  Squill 
aa  1 part.  Aromatic  Electuary  2 parts.  Divide  into  4-gr.  pills. 

Action.  Uses.  Diuretic  in  doses  of  gr.  iv. — gr.  viij.,  the  certainty 
of  action  being  increased  by  combination  with  the  Squill. 

Linimentum  Digitalis.  The  Diuretic  effects  of  Digitalis  may  be 
often  secured  by  rubbing  the  Tincture  with  Soap  Liniment  on  the 
abdomen.  Or  make  a Liniment  with  Inf.  Digitalis  fjij.  Liq.  Ammo- 
nia; 3ij.  01.  Papaverum  3iv.  to  be  used  2 or  3 times  a day,  diluting  it 
if  necessary. 
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Verbascum,  D.  Folia,  D.  Leaves  of  Verbascum  Thapsus,  Linn . 

Great  Mullein.  Pentand.  Monog • Linn. 

The  genus  Verbascum  is  placed  by  some  botanists  among  Solanese, 
and  by  others  in  this  family.  This  species  is  supposed  to  be  the 
yXopos  of  Dioscorides. 

Biennial.  Stem  single,  4—5  feet  high,  woolly,  thrown  up  in  its  second  year. 
Leaves  ovate-oblong,  crcnate,  densely  woolly  on  both  sides,  all  decurrent.  Spike 
long,  terminal,  very  dense,  pedicels  shorter  than  the  deeply  5-parted  calyx. 
Corol yellow,  about  twico  as  long  as  the  calyx,  rotate;  limb  spreading,  5-cleft, 
unequal,  segments  oblong,  obtuse.  Stamens  5,  unequal ; filaments  woolly,  two 
longer  nearly  glabrous,  and  about  4 times  longer  than  their  slightly  dccurront 
anthers,  which  are  all  nearly  equal,  adnate,  by  confluence  1-cellod.  Capsules 
2-celled,  2-valved,  the  valves  slightly  bifid. — Indigenous  throughout  Europe  in 
waste  ground. — E.  B.  549. 

The  leaves,  which  are  alone  officinal,  are  woolly  on  both  sides,  and 
have  a mucilaginous  and  slightly  bitter  taste. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent.  The  Infusion  or  Decoction  may  be 
taken  internally  or  used  externally  as  a fomentation,  or  the  boiled 
leaves  applied  as  a cataplasm. 


Solanese,  Jussieu . Nightshades.  Pentand . Monog.  Linn. 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  water}’ juice.  Leaves  alternate, 
the  upper  ones  often  in  pairs,  unequal,  simple,  often  lobed.  Stipules  wanting 
or  spurious.  Flowers  regular,  axillary,  or  often  out  of  the  axils ; pedicels  with- 
out bracts.  Calyx  5-fid  or  in  5 divisions,  persistent,  or  the  limb  deciduous  and 
base  persistent  Corolla  inserted  into  the  receptacle,  usually  regular,  and  5-fid ; 
{estivation  plaited,  rarely  valvate.  Stamens  5,  inserted  into  the  corolla,  and 
alternate  with  its  lobes.  Anthers  at  the  apex  of  an  acute  filament.  Ovary  free, 
2 celled,  sometimes  4-  or  5-cellcd:  placenta)  attached  to  the  partition  or  project- 
ed from  the  central  angle.  Stylo  1.  Stigma  simple.  Fruit  capsular  or  berried, 
with  2 or  4 cells.  Seeds  numerous,  compressed  laterally  or  from  the  back. 
Embryo  in  the  former  straight,  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen,  in  the  latter  curved, 
peripheral,  or  spiral. — The  Solanese  are  allied  to  Convolvulacea*,  <fec.,  especially 
to  Hydroleacea?.  They  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  some  of  the  Scro- 
phularinea).  (v.  Verbascum.)  The  Solanea)  chiefly  inhabit  tropical  regions, 
where  many  are  shrubby  and  even  arboreous;  a few  extend  into  the  temperate 
and  even  cold  climates  of  higher  latitudes.  Soveral  of  the  species  are  remarkable 
for  their  narcotic  properties. 

Dulcamara,  L.  E.  D.  Caulis,  L.  D.  Twigs,  E.  of  Solanum  Dul- 
camara, Linn.  Bitter  Sweet.  Woody  Nightshade. 

Dulcamara  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed  by  the  ancients,  but 
has  been  dsitinctly  known  only  since  the  time  of  Tragus. 

Root  woody.  Stem  shrubby,  flexible,  twining  in  hedges  and  over  shrubs  to 
the  height  of  12  or  15  feet.  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  the  upper  ones  more  or  less 
auriculate,  halberd-shaped,  all  generally  smooth,  acute,  and  entire  at  the  margin. 
Racemes  spreading,  eyine-like,  opposite  to  the  leaves,  or  terminal.  Flowers 
drooping.  Bracts  minute.  Calyx  permanent,  5-parted.  Corol  rotate,  5-parted, 
purple— coloured  with  2 greeu  spots  at  the  base  of  each  segmont.  Anthers  5, 
yellow,  erect,  connivent,  opening  by  2 pores  at  the  apex.  Berry  scarlet,  ovoid, 
juicy,  many-soeded. — Indigenous  in  woods  and  hedges  throughout  Europo ; 
found  also  in  Asia  and  America.— Nees  von  E.  188.  St.  and  Ch.  17. 
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Solanwm  niffrum,  a small  leafy  plant,  with  obtusely  angled  acute  leaves,  with 
white  rotate  ilowers,  and  berries  about  the  size  of  peas,  is  said  to  have  the  same 
properties  as  the  abovo;  but  it  is  also  narcotic.  Its  leaves  are  sometimes  sold 
for  those  of  Belladonna.  The  twigs  of  the  Potato  ( Solanum  tuberosum),  of 
which  tho  tubers  aro  so  important  on  account  of  their  starch,  are  also  said  to 
possess  some  of  tho  same  properties. 

The  officinal  part  is  the  stem  and  twigs,  which  should  be  collected 
in  autumn.  They  are  about  the  thickness  of  a pen,  usually  cut  into 
short  pieces,  sometimes  split  down  the  middle  ; and  when  dry,  they 
are  light,  wrinkled,  containing  much  pith,  and  of  a greyish  colour.  In 
this  state  they  are  scentless,  but  have  a bitter  taste,  followed  by  a 
slight  degree  of  sweetness.  It  is  probable  that  the  root,  leaves,  and 
berries  have  the  same  properties,  which  are  taken  up  both  by  water 
and  Spirit.  Analysed,  the  twigs  have  been  found  to  contain  an  alkali, 
Solanine  or  Solania,  Gum,  Gluten,  with  Potash  and  Lime  salts.  Pfaff 
indicates  the  presence  of  a Bitter  principle  with  a sweet  aftertaste, 
which  he  names  Dukamarinc.  Solania,  when  purified,  is  white, 
pearly,  imperfectly  crystalline.  It  restores  the  colour  of  Litmus  red- 
dened by  an  acid.  Iodine  and  Iodide  of  Potassium  produce  a per- 
manently dark  and  turbid  brown  colour  with  the  solutions  of  Solanine 
and  its  salts.  It  has  a faint  bitter  taste;  its  salts  scarcely  crystallize; 
it  does  not  dilate  the  pupil,  but  is  said  to  be  a powerful  narcotic. 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative  in  Cutaneous  diseases,  &c.,  having  a slight 
determination  to  the  skin  and  kidneys,  also  slightly  Narcotic. 


Decoctum  Dulcamarze,  L.  E.  I).  Decoction  of  Dulcamara. 

Prep.  Take  sliced  Dulcamara  5x.  (Jj.  E.  D.)  Aq.  dest.  Ojfe.  (fjxxiv.  E.  by 
measure  tbjfi.  D.)  Boil  down  to  Oj.  (fjxvj.  E.  fhj.  D.)  Strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative,  &c.  in  doses  of  fjifi.  2 or  3 times  a day 
with  some  aromatic  water. 


Belladonna,  L.  E.  Folia,  L.  Leaves,  E.  Belladonna;  Folia  et 
Belladonnte  Radix,  D.  Leaves  and  Root,  D.  of  Atropa  Bella- 
donna, Linn.  Deadly  Nightshade,  or  Dwale. 

This  plant  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Mandragora  of  Theophras- 
tus, and  the  stryklmos  manicos  of  Dioscorides;  but  it  has  been  dis- 
tinctly known  only  since  the  time  of  Tragus,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
first  used  in  Germany  as  a cure  for  cancer. 

This  plant  (fig.  81)  has  a lurid  huo,  and,  when  bruised,  a foetid  odour.  Boot 
perennial,  branched,  but  fleshy,  white  internally.  Stems  annual,  herbaceous, 
3 — 5 feet  high,  branched,  round,  slightly  downy  or  velvety,  with  a tinge 
of  red.  Leaves  with  short  footstalks,  lateral,  often  in  pairs  of  unequal  size, 
broadly  ovate-acute,  entire,  smooth  and  soft,  4 or  5 inches  in  length,  often  with 
hairs  on  undor-surface.  Flowers  solitary,  imperfectly  axillary,  stalked,  about 
an  inch  in  length,  rather  drooping.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-cleft.  Corol  (1) 
campanulate,  an  inch  long,  or  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  greenish  towards 
the  base,  hut  of  a dark  purple  towards  its  5-lobed  equal  border.  Stamens  5. 
distant  above.  Style  (2)  as  long  ns  tho  corol.  Stigma  (3)  capitate.  Berry  (4) 
Rented  in  the  enlarged  calyx,  globose,  2-celled,  of  a shining  violet-black  colour, 
about  tho  size  of  a small  cherry,  with  a longitudinal  furrow  on  each  side,  2-celled, 
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SolanccB.) 

^containing  numerous  reniform  seeds  in  a mawkishly  sweet  but  neither  agreeable 
nor  nauseous  pulp. — Indigenous  in  waste,  often  shady  places,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  Flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  its  berries  are  ripo  in  September. — 
E.  B.  592.  Nees  von  E.  191.  St.  and  Ch.  1. 

Fig.  81. 


The  root  of  Belladonna,  which  is  branched,  thick,  fleshy,  and  often 
a foot  or  more  in  length,  is  white  internally  when  fresh,  becomes  of  a 
grayish  colour  when  dried.  The  taste  is  slight,  but  bitter;  the  odour 
feeble,  but  its  properties  energetic.  It  should  be  collected  in  autumn 
or  spring,  and  the  leaves  about  the  time  of  flowering.  These,  when 
stripped  from  their  stiang  and  carefully  dried,  have  a dull-green  colour, 
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very  little  odour,  with  a slight  bitter  taste.  The  leaves  of  Solatium 
nigrum , as  well  as  of  .S'.  Dulcamara  (v.  p.  SOU),  are  sometimes  actually 
sold  by  herbalists  for  those  of  Belladonna,  and  consequently  must  be 
frequently  employed  medicinally  by  those  who  look  for  the  powerful 
effects  of  this  medicine,  and  being  disappointed,  will  afterwards  pro- 
nounce upon  the  inefficiency  of  the  drug. 

The  leaves  of  Belladonna,  analysed  by  Brandes,  yielded  Gum, 
Starch,  Albumen,  Chlorophylle,  a little  Wax,  several  Salts,  Ligninc, 
and  water,  with  two  nitrogenous  substances,  and  an  acid  Malate  of 
Atropia.  This  alkali,  upon  which  he  considered  the  medical  proper- 
ties to  depend,  has  since  been  obtained  by  other  chemists  in  white 
crystals,  which  are  without  odour  ; are  fused  by  heat  in  closed  vessels, 
volatilized  above  212°,  but  burn  in  air  ; soluble  in  Alcohol,  sparingly 
so  in  Ether,  more  so  in  boiling  water.  It  combines  with  acids,  forming 
salts,  which  are  bitter,  and  have  the  poisonous  properties  of  Atropia. 
This  is  bitter  in  taste,  also  a little  acrid,  dilates  the  pupils,  and  is  veryr 
poisonous,  but  forms  only  a small  proportion  of  the  plant.  The  pro- 
portion of  its  constituents  is  uncertain.  (C22  H,  0 03  N ?) 

Action.  Uses.  Anodyme,  Antispasmodic  ; externally'  Anodyne,  and 
used  by'  surgeons  for  dilating  the  pupil.  The  roots  possess  the  same 
properties  as  the  leaves,  and  the  berries  have  frequently'  proved  poi- 
sonous to  children.  Dryness  and  stricture  in  the  throat,  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  nausea,  &c.,  dimness  of  vision,  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
vertigo,  mirthful  or  extravagant  delirium,  followed  by  coma,  are  expe- 
rienced. It  sometimes  induces  sleep  from  relieving  pain.  Anodyne 
in  Neuralgic  and  other  pains;  more  applicable  to  those  which  are  ex- 
ternal than  to  internal  pains.  Antispasmodic  in  Hooping  and  other 
coughs.  Thought  by'  some  to  be  Prophylactic  against  Scarlatina. 

I).  Of  the  powder  gr.  j.  gradually  increased  to  gr.  v.  or  until  dryness 
of  the  throat  is  experienced.  Atropia  T'v  of  a grain  produces  all  the 
same  symptoms,  and  has  been  used  for  dilating  the  pupil. 

Extractum  (Succds  spissatus,  D.)  Belladonna,  L.  E.  Extract 

of  Belladonna. 

Prep.  To  bo  prepared  (from  fresh  leaves  of  Atropa  Belladonna,  like  Succus 
spissatus  Aconiti,  p.  241,  D.)  like  Extr.  Aconiti,  L.  Braise  into  a uniform 
pulp  in  a marble  mortar  fresh  Belladonna  q.  s.  Express,  moisten  with  water, 
and  again  express.  Unite  the  expressed  fluids,  filter,  and  evaporate  the  filtered 
liquids  in  the  vapour-bath  to  the  consistence  of  firm  extract,  stirring  constantly 
towards  the  close,  E. 

Action.  Uses.  The  Extract  of  Belladonna  is  an  uncertain  prepara- 
tion, because  it  is  not  always  prepared  with  care.  The  E.  P.  direc- 
tions are  suited  to  insure  a good  preparation,  and  the  Extract  prepared 
in  vacuo  is  an  energetic  one.  l)r.  Christison  suggests  the  preparation 
of  an  Alcoholic  Extract,  like  that  of  Aconite  of  the  E.  P.  (v.  p.  241.) 

D.  gr.ffi.  or  gr.  j.  2 or  3 times  a day,  gradually  increased  to  gr.  v. 
until  the  peculiar  effects  of  Belladonna  are  observed.  It  is  often  di- 
luted with  water  and  applied  on  the  eyebrow,  to  dilate  the  pupil,  or  a 
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solution  dropped  into  the  eye;  or  it  may  be  applied  externally  as  a 
liniment,  or  applied  endennically  to  relieve  severe  pains.  It  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  os  uteri  in  protracted  first  labours,  and  in  stricture 
of  the  urethra,  and  spasm  of  the  sphincter  ani,  &c. 

Emflastrum  Belladonna,  L.  E.  D.  Belladonna  Plaster. 

Prep.  In  a water-bath  (with  gentle  heat,  E.)  molt  Jtesia  Platter  (Soap  Plas- 
ter Vj.  D.)  3 i i j . to  this  add  Extract  qf  Belladonna  Jlffi.  Agitate  briskly  and  mix. 
(Make  a plaster,  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  Anodyne  in  Neuralgic  and  other  pains.  Belladonna 
may  also  be  applied  externally  in  the  form  of  its  Infusion,  ns  a Lotion, 
or  as  an  Ointment,  with  some  of  the  Extract  rubbed  up  with  water, 
or  with  simple  Ointment. 

Succus  Belladonna,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Bentley,  is  an  effective 
preparation. 

Tincture  of  Belladonna.  Macerate  Belladonna  leaves  dried  5ij. 
in  Proof  Spirit  for  14  days.  May  be  given  in  doses  of  Tl\xv. — Iffxxx. 

Antidotes.  Emetics  and  Purgatives,  Astringent  Infusions?  applica- 
tion of  cold  to  the  head,  and  the  use  of  the  ordinary  external  stimuli; 
Ammonia  internally  in  the  Comatose  state,  as  in  Digitalis,  p.  506. 


Capsicum,  L.  E.  D.  Dacca;,  L.  Capsulae  cum  seminibus,  D.  Fruit, 

E.  of  Capsicum  annuum,  Linn.  Capsicum.  Chillies. 

The  several  species  of  Capsicum  are  natives  of  South  America, 
whence  they  have  been  introduced  into  the  Old  World,  and  become 
universally  diffused,  from  the  fondness  of  Asiatics  for  warm  condiments. 
The  Hindoos,  though  cultivating  the  Capsicum  extensively,  have  no 
specific  name  for  it,  but  call  it  Red  Pepper.  “ Chilli,  either  simply 
or  in  composition,  being  the  Mexican  name  for  all  the  varieties  and 
species  of  this  genus”  (R.  Brown),  indicates  that  the  genus  is  Ameri- 
can. Many  varieties  have  no  doubt  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  species. 
The  genus  is  distinguished  by  its  berry-like  but  dry  fruit. 

The  officinal  Capsicum  is  annual,  Bmooth,  dark-green  in  colour,  from  1—2 
feet  high,  with  branched,  furrowed,  angular  stems.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate, 
sometimes  lanceolate,  entire,  shining,  sometimes  hairy  beneath  on  the  veins. 
Flowers  small,  white,  axillary,  sulitary,  drooping.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Corel  rotate, 
equal.  Stamens  5 ; filaments  short : anthers  dark-coloured,  connivent,  opening 
longitudinally.  Fruit  firm,  succulent,  2-celled,  containing  numerous  dry  flat 
seeds.  The  Jruit  varies  much  in  form,  being  round,  oblong,  cordate,  or  horned, 
and  either  scarlot  or  yellow,  and  more  or  less  pungent  in  taste.  The  horn- 
shaped  variety  is  most  common,  from  2—3  inches  in  length,  and  from  .J— 1 
inch  diameter  at  the  base,  and  usually  called  Capsicums,  and  the  plant  C.  an- 
nuum. One  variety,,  called  Cockspur-pepper,  has  the  fruit  long  and  slender. 
Sometimes  tho  fruit  is  globose  or  lobed  : the  variety  Is  then  called  C.  baccatum , 
When  tho  fruit  is  small,  elongated,  and  pointed,  the  variety  is  called  Bird-Pep- 
per,  and  botauically  C.  minimum.  When  the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  beyond 
the  year,  they  become  shrubby,  and  form  the  species  or  variety  called  C.  /rules- 
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cms. — Cultivated  in  all  hot  countries,  but  also  under  glass  in  this  country. — 
Nees  von  E.  190.  St.  and  Ch.  44. 

The  Berry  or  fruit  of  the  Capsicum,  in  its  dried  state,  is  the  only 
officinal  part.  These,  when  powdered,  form  Cayenne  Pepper,  but  are 
often  preserved  in  vinegar  as  a pickle,  and  the  fluid  likewise  employed 
under  the  name  of  Chilly  Vinegar.  The  active  properties  are  taken 
up  also  by  water.  Spirit,  Ether,  and  fixed  oils.  Analysed  by  Forch- 
hamraer,  a red  Colouring  matter,  a nitrogenous  substance,  Mucilage, 
and  some  salts  ; among  these  Nitrate  of  Potash  and  an  alkaline  body, 
Capsicine,  white,  brilliant,  pearly,  and  very  acrid.  But  Braconnot 
describes  the  acrid  principle  as  of  an  oleaginous  nature,  very  acrid 
in  taste,  readily  volatilizing,  and  diffusing  a very  acrid  vapour. 

Action.  Uses.  Rubefacient,  Acrid  Stimulant.  Much  used  as  a 
Condiment  in  hot  countries.  Sometimes  used  as  a Counter-Irritant, 
with  salt  as  a Stimulant  in  Scarlatina  maligna,  as  a Gargle  in  relaxed 
sore  throat,  or  in  the  form  of  Cayenne  Lozenges. 

Tinctura  Capsici,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Capsicum. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  (T,  E.)  days  bruised  Capsicum  _Jx.  (Jj.  D.)  in  Proof 
Spirit  Oij:  (tbij.  D.)  Strain.  (Squeeze  and  filter;  or  it  is  better  prepared 
by  percolation,  to  bo  commenced  as  soon  as  the  Capsicum  in  fine  powder  is 
made  into  a pulp  with  a little  of  the  Spirit,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Irrritant.  Stimulant  in  doses  of  11\v. — f3fs.  or  as  a 
Gargle  (f3iv. — Inf.  Roste  fjviij.)  Dr.  Turnbull  uses  a concentrated 
Tincture  (Jiv.  to  Rect.  Sp.  fjxij.)  as  a Counter-Irritant. 


Stramonii  Folia,  L.  D.  (Stramonium,  E.)  Leaves  (Herb,  E.)  and 

Stramonii  Semina,  L.  D.  Seeds  of  Datura  Stramonium,  Linn. 

Thomapple. 

Species  of  Datura  (Sans.  Dhatoora)  have  long  been  employed  medi- 
cinally by  the  Hindoos,  and  were  thus  made  known  to  the  Arabs, 
who  curiously  give  Stramonia  as  a synonyme  of  Datura.  It  is  their 
jouzmasil,  that  is,  masil  or  methel,  which  has  long  been  referred  to 
Datura.  D.  Stramonium  occurs  in  the  Himalayas  (».  Hintal.  Bot.  p. 
279),  and  is  probably  indigenous  in  the  Hindoo  Khoosh,  whence  most 
likely  it  was  taken  to  Constantinople,  having  been  obtained  by  Gerard 
from  that  city,  and  by  Fuchsius  from  Italy. 

The  Thomapple  (fig.  82)  is  an  annual  of  vigorous  growth,  about  3 — 5 feet  high. 
Stem  much  branched,  dichotomous  above,  bushy,  fretid,  smooth.  Root  large, 
white,  and  fibrous.  Leaves  from  the  forks  of  the  stem,  large,  unequal  at  the 
base,  ovate,  unequally  sinuate-dentate,  smooth,  variously  and  acutely  sinuated 
and  toothed,  simply  veined,  of  a light  dull-green  colour.  Flowers  axillary,  erect, 
white,  sweet-scented,  especially  at  night,  about  3 inches  long.  Calyx  oblong, 
tubular,  ventricosc,  5-angled,  5-toothed,  dropping  oil'  and  leaving  a circular  mark 
round  the  base  of  the  ovary.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  regular,  angular,  plaited 
with  mucronate  lobes.  Stamens  5 Stigma  thick,  obtuse,  2-lobcd.  Ovary  4- 
celled.  Capsule  as  large  as  a walnut,  dry,  very  prickly,  4-valved,  with  2 partially 
bipartite  cells,  containing  many  brownish  or  black  flattened  roniform  seeds.— 
Waste  places  and  dung-heaps  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  also  In  North  America. 
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No  doubt  introduced  from  Asia. 
Ch.  6. 


Flowers  in  July.— Nees  von  E.  193.  St.  and 


Fig.  82. 


„T  Ail'0  ° f ant  has  “ ra!'k  odour’  whicb  may  be  detected  at  a dis- 
AU  |.^ts  f0BS®f  medicinal  properties;  but  the  leaves  and  seeds 
a c alone  officinal.  The  seeds  are  brownish  or  black,  flattened,  kid- 
nej -shaped,  without  odour,  except  when  bruised,  hut  with  a bitter 
wcakish  baste,  often  employed  for  poisoning  in  India,  where  pulses 

L™  aOgsT  The /,  °f  ^ °uer  8tuPfyin8  only,  given  in  sweet- 
meats  (U.  b.)  The  leaves  should  he  gathered  when  the  flower-buds 

begin  to  blow.  They  have  a foetid  odour,  especially  when  bruised 

h \nnU-id8e| m n'-VI7-  The‘r  taSte  is  rather  bitter  and  nauseous.  ’ 
Ana  ) sed  In  Brandes,  the  seeds  yielded  Fixed  Oil,  Wax  Rosin 

TMs7lkIr  , T’  Alb“men’  &c-<  with  salts,  and  a Malate  of  Daluria 
fins  alkali  has  been  obbained  by  Geiger  and  Hesse,  who  describe  it  as 
ln  brilliant  crystals,  without  odour,  and  olourle  , havi,  V 
bitterish,  tobacco-like  baste,  alkaline,  easily  soluble  in  Alcoho  and 

Sn|romnitrl:hC!d8-  Th°  f*S<h  leaVeS  °f  Stramontm  did  not 
fl ! „ , ,r,omnitz  anything  except  the  ordinary  vcgebahle  constituents 
though  they  must  also  contain  the  Daturia  Mr  Morries  S ir  no  ) !’ 

O' which  conLdi3tilIati0n  °f  ^‘mmonium,  obtained  an  empyreumaS 
oil,  which  contains  an  active  poisonous  principle. 
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Action.  Uses.  Anodyne.  Antispasmodic,  and  as  such  may  be 
combined  with  Valerian.  By  relieving  pain,  it  will  induce  sleep; 
and  affects  the  constitution  much  in  the  same  way  as  Belladonna, 
in  doses  of  the  powder,  gr.  j. — gr.v.  In  Neuralgic  and  in  Rheumatic  pains 
it  has  given  relief  both  when  taken  internally  and  applied  externally. 
It  has  also  been  considered  calmative  in  Mania.  In  Spasmodic  Asthma 
smoking  the  leaf  (gr.  x. — 3ft.)  often  gives  instantaneous  relief ; but  it 
must  be  exhibited  with  care.  M.  Trousseau  recommends  its  being 
smoked  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Sage  leaves,  in  a roll  of  paper.  In 
India  I used  to  order  it  to  be  added  to  the  ordinary  chillum  of  Tobac- 
co; or  the  inhaling  warm  water  in  which  Datura  leaves  had  been  infused. 
Mr.  Skipton  found  f^ij.  of  an  infusion  of  the  root  (A),  to  aq.  Ojft.)  of 
Datura  festuosa  give  great  relief.  But  the  most  convenient  practice  is 
that  of  smoking  the  Stramonium  cigars,  which  are  prepared  by  some 
chemists.  Daturia  is  an  energetic  poison,  and  very  small  quantities 
cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Extractum  Stramonii,  L.  E.  D.  Extract  of  Stramonium  Seeds. 

Prep.  L.  I).  Macerate  for  4 hours  in  a lightly  covered  vessel  (near  the  fire,  L .)  in 
boiling  Aq.  (lest.  Cj.  Seeds  of  Stramonium  Jxv.  Take  the  seeds  out,  and  bruise 
■them  in  a stone  mortar,  return  them  to  the  liquor,  and  boil  down  to  Oiv.  (tbiv. 
D.  while  hot,  L.l  filter,  and  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence 

E.  Grind  in  a coffee-mill  Seeds  of  Stramonium  q.  s.  Bub  the  powder  into  a 
thick  mass  with  Proof  Spirit,  which  transmit  through  the  pulp  in  a percolator, 
till  it  passes  colourless.  Distil  off  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  vapour-bath  evaporate 
the  residuum  to  a proper  consistence.  This  alcoholic  extract  is  the  best  form. 

Action.  Uses.  Anodyne.  Antispasmodic  in  doses  of  gr.  J — gr.  iij. 
or  it  may  be  made  moist  and  applied  over  a pained  part. 

A tincture  of  Stramonium  ( Seeds  (jiv. — Proof  Spirit  Jxxxij.)  is 
officinal  in  the  United  States  Ph.,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  11\x. 
— fSft.  2 or  3 times  a day,  or  it  may  be  rubbed  along  the  course  of  a 
pained  nerve. 

Antidotes.  Stimulant  emetics,  cold  affusion,  with  blisters  to  nape  of 


rieuuane  uus  uecu  empiuycu  in  meuicine  iruni  iue  carncsi  Lillies ; 

is  the  uocrxva.is.iis  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Inmj  of  the  Arabs.  The 
seeds  are  known  by  the  name  of  Khomssani  Ujtvain  in  India. 

Henbane  (fig.  83)  is  annual  or  biennia),  that  is,  plants  grown  from  the  seed  of  » 
the  biennial  variety  will,  in  favourable  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate,  come 
to  full  perfection  in  the  first  year.  Boots  epindle-shapod,  those  of  biennial  . 
plants  having  considerable  resemblance  to  small  pnrsnlp-roots  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  ( IlouUun .)  The  plants  in  the  first  year  throw  up  a tuft  of  radical  leaves 
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w!!!vh  a"°  P.etiol,f 1 ed;  »nd  Possess  little  of  that  clamminess  and  odour 

which  are  peculiar  to  the  mature  plant.  In  the  second  spring,  another  set  of 

wlth'  and  attached  t0  the  This 

seldom  branched,  hairy,  /qy.  gj 

hairs  glandular,  viscid. 

Leaves  sessile,  subamplex- 
icaul,  occasionally  decur- 
rent,  lower  ones  sometimes 
stalked,  oblong- acute, 
coarsely  and  unequally  cut 
or  sinuate,  appearing  pin- 
natilid,  clammy,  and  fietid, 
of  a pale  dull  green  colour, 
slightly  pubescent,  with 
long  glandular  hairs,  like 
those  of  the  stem,  upon  the 
midrib.  Flowers  nearly 
sessile,  axillary,  subsoli- 
tary, unilateral,  erect, 
much  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  Calyx  funnel- 
shaped,  5-lobed,  villous. 

Coro!  (2)  funnel-shaped, 
nmbspreading,  5-lobed,not 
quite  equal,  of  a dull  straw- 
colour,  marked  with  dark 
purple  veins.  Stamens  5, 
declinate';  filaments  pubes- 
cent. Ovary  ovoid,  shin- 
ing, 2-celled,  with  nume- 
rous ovules  attached  to  the 

placentas.  Style  filiform. 

Stigma  (ll  capitate.  Cap- 
sule opening  transversely 
by  a convex  lid,  2-celled, 
many-scoded.  Seeds  small, 
roundish,  finely  dotted,  of 
a light  grey  colour.— In- 
digenous in  waste  grounds  throuchnnf  xw.  , . 

Botanists.— Nees  von  E.  192.  Strand  ChU9°P°’  880  m the  Pcrsian  region  of 


Ileubane  plants  come  into  flower  ahnut  * t, ,,  v,  ■ • „ 

the  annual  plants  a little  later  • the  seeds  rin  bIgmiufg  of  June'  but 
her.  Mr.  Honlton  is  of  opido'n  tlmt  rb!  fr?m,  AuSUst  to  Octo- 
be  employed  medicinally,  and  that  the  lcaves6^^  f!houId  alone 
the  first  flowers  begin  to  appear  BulTh™ ^ CoUected 
annual  plants,  when  properly„ro‘  pr0Ved  that 

The  author  was  in  the  habit°of  In  roll  d^y.0ld  ,op  actlve  properties. 
Botanic  garden  at  Saharunpore  wherf  f <nd.j!TatmS  Henbane  in  the 
the  whole  process  of  cultivation*  inri  r a!*  nature  climate, 
completed  between  the  moS  f wT  TTS  °f  the  seed>  was 
made  from  these  plants  wm  hl,0"^  and  March-  The  Extract 
officers,  and  pronounced  by  MrSTwinmff° of  bT  s.everal  medical 
Hospital  at  Calcutta,  to  he  of  “most  'n’  aPtcr  t,na  ln  tde  General 
281).  But  the  secretions  of  . l T cxcellent  quality”  (Himal.  Bot.p. 

' “cations  of  plants  growing  in  a colder  and  moister  cli- 
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mate,  or  in  seasons  having  these  characteristics,  may  not  come  to  as  great 
perfection  in  the  first  year.  Dr.  Christison  states,  from  experiments 
made  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  “that  inferiority  of  culti- 
vated plants,  if  it  exists  at  all,  seems  not  appreciable  in  practice 
and,  with  respect  to  the  period  at  which  the  leaves  acquire  their  ac- 
tivity,  he  says,  “ I have  found  them  sufficiently  active  even  in  the 
spring,  before  the  appearance  of  the  flowering  stem.”  When  collected, 
they  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  separated  from  the  stem,  spread  out, 
and  dried  in  a warm  airy  room.  They  ought  to  have  a mucilaginous, 
slightly  bitter  taste,  and  should  retain  some  of  the  peculiar  odour  of 
the  plant. 

Analysed  by  Brandes,  the  seeds  yielded  Gum,  Starch,  Albumen,  a 
large  proportion  of  Fixed  Oil,  with  a variety  of  salts,  Ligneous  fibre, 
and  an  oily-like  alkali,  resembling  Conia,  which  was  highly  poi- 
sonous. 

Geiger  and  Hesse,  however,  obtained  groups  of  radiated  needle-like 
crystals,  fusible  and  volatile,  but  readily  decomposed  when  distilled, 
alkaline  in  nature,  neutralizing  acids  and  forming  crystallizable  salts, 
soluble  in  Alcohol  and  Ether,  less  so  in  water.  These  have  been  consi- 
dered pure  Hyoscyamia,  which  is  very  poisonous,  dilates  the  pupils, 
and  when  moistened,  smells  strongly  of  Tobacco.  The  oily-like  liquid 
of  Brandes  is  thought  to  hold  a little  of  this  principle  in  solution.  A 
highly  poisonous  empyreumatic  oil  is  obtained  by  destructive  distilla- 
tion, as  from  the  other  Solaneae  and  from  Foxglove. 

Action.  Uses.  Narcotic,  Anodyne,  and  Soporific.  Available  for  a 
variety  of  cases  where  we  wish  to  relieve  pain,  allay  irritability,  and 
procure  sleep,  having  the  advantage  of  not  constipating  the  bowels 
like  Opium.  Hence  it  is  frequently  prescribed  with  Calomel,  Purga- 
tives, or  with  Antispasmodics.  It  may  be  given  internally  in  powder 
in  doses  of  gr.  v. — gr.  x.  or  in  Extract  or  Tincture  ; or  it  may  be  ap- 
plied externally  in  the  form  of  fomentation,  or  in  cataplasms  of  its 
leaves,  or  its  Extract  or  Tincture  used  as  those  of  Belladonna,  p.  511. 

Extractum  (Succus  spissatus,  D.)  Hyoscyami,  L.  E.  Extract 

of  Henbane. 

Prep.  To  be  prepared  from  the  (fresh  herb  of,  D.)  Hyoscyamus  niger  as  Ex- 
tractum  (Succus  Spissatus,  D.)  Aconiti,  L.  (p.  241)  (or  by  any  of  the  processes 
directed  for  Extract  of  Conium,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  The  expressed  juice  evaporated  spontaneously  in  a 
dry  current  of  air,  or  in  vacuo,  forms  an  excellent  preparation.  A still 
more  powerful  preparation  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  Alcohol. 
Adapted  for  all  the  purposes  of  Henbane  in  doses  of  gr.  v. — ;Jj.  The 
author  has  also  found  the  Succus  Hyoscyami  of  Mr.  Bentley  a very 
good  form  of  preparation . 

Tinctura  Hyoscyami,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Henbane. 

Prep.  Macerate  (digest,  E.  D.)  for  14,  L.  (7,  D.)  days  dried  leaves  of  Hyoscya- 
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mus  niger  (in  fine  powder,  E.)  3V.  in  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  (ifcij.  I).)  Strain.  (Much 
better  prepared  by  percolation,  as  the  Tinct.  of  Capsicum,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Narcotic,  &c.  in  doses  of  11[x.  as  soothing, — f3j.  or 
f5ij.  as  a Hypnotic. 


Tabacum,  L.  E.  Folia  exsiccata,  L.  D.  Leaves  of  NicotiaNa 

Tabacum,  Linn.  Tobacco. 

Tobacco  was  introduced  from  the  New  World  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  and  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  most  parts  of 
the  world. 

Root  fibrous.  Stem  erect,  branched,  and  viBcid,  from  2 to  6 feet  high.  Leaves 
sessilo,  oblong,  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  dccurrent,  very  large,  a little  hairy, 
viscid.  Flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  Bracts  linear-acute.  Calyx  tubular, 
swelling,  5-cleft,  hairy,  glutinous.  Corol  rose-coloured,  funnel-shaped,  throat 
inflated,  ventricose,  limb  spreading,  plicate,  with  5-cleft  acuminate  segments. 
Stamens  5,  decimate.  Ovary  ovate.  Style  long.  Stigma  emarginatc.  Capsule 
usually  2-celled,  2-valved,  opening  crosswise  at  top,  valves  finally  bifid.  Seeds 
numerous,  small,  kidney-shnped,  attached  to  fleshy  placenta. — Warm  parts  of 
America,  but  now  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the  world. — Nees  von  E.  194.  St. 
and  Ch.  37. 

Most  of  the  Tobacco  of  commerce,  as  that  of  Virginia,  is  yielded  by  this  spe- 
cies, as  is  that  of  India.  Small  Havannah  cigars  aro  said  to  be  formed  of  the 
leaves  of  zV.  repanda  ; the  Syrian  and  Turkish  Tobaccos  by  N.  rustica  and  the 
fine  Shiraz  Tobacco  by  jV.  persica,  Lind. 

Tobacco,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is  of  a yellowish-brown  colour, 
soft  and  pliable,  a little  clammy,  with  something  of  a honey,  mixed 
with  a narcotic  odour;  the  latter,  however,  is  not  obvious  in  the  fresh 
leaves.  The  taste  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous.  Virginian  Tobacco, 
though  the  strongest,  is  best  adapted  for  medical  use,  in  order  to  ob- 
serve uniformity  of  strength.  Its  active  properties  are  taken  up  by 
water.  Spirit,  and  Wine,  but  are  destroyed  by  heat.  Tobacco  was 
elaborately  analysed  by  Vauquelin.  Nicotianin  was  discovered  by 
Hermbstadt  in  1821.  The  analysis  of  Posselt  and  Reimann  displayed 
the  presence  of  Nicotina  '06,  of  Nicotianin  0'01,  Extractive  2'87, 
Gum  1 "74,  Chlorophylle  0"2G,  Vegetable  Albumen  and  Gluten  1-30, 
Malic  acid  0'51,  Lignin  and  Starch  4 65,  Salts  073,  Silica  0'08, 
Water  88'28  = 100  nearly.  Nicotina  has  since  been  studied  by  Bou- 
tron  and  Henry.  It  is  obtained  much  in  the  same  way  as  Conia,  and 
in  the  form  of  a limpid,  oily,  volatile  liquid,  devoid  of  colour,  having 
an  acrid  taste,  and  a weak  smell  of  Tobacco,  unless  when  heated.  Its 
vapours  arc  extremely  acrid,  with  an  overpowering  odour  of  Tobacco. 
It  has  a Sp.  Gr.  of  1 '048,  is  alkaline,  forms  salts  with  acids,  and  is 
soluble  in  Alcohol,  Ether,  and  water,  and  in  fixed  and  volatile  Oils. 
It  is  the  active  principle  of  Tobacco,  and  is  extremely  poisonous. 
When  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  becomes  resinoid,  and  disengages 
Ammonia.  Nicotina  exists  in  combination  in  Tobacco,  and  is  found 
varying  in  proportion  from  4 to  12  parts  in  1000.  It  is  composed  of 
C1()  II 8 N.  Nicotianin  is  a camphoraceous  volatile  oil,  bitterish  in 
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taste,  having  the  odour  of  Tobacco,  and  seeming  to  owe  its  proper- 
ties to  a little  Nicotina  intermixed  with  it.  By  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  Tobacco,  an  cmpyreumatic  oil  is  formed,  which  is  better 
known  as  produced  in  tobacco-pipes,  and  as  being  highly  poisonous. 
It  seems  to  be  a volatile  oil  holding  some  Nicotina  in  solution. 

Action.  Uses.  Local  Stimulant,  hence  used,  as  an  Errhine  and  Sia- 
logogue  : secondarily  Sedative,  Antispasmodic,  also  Emetic,  Laxative, 
and  Diuretic ; and  acts  upon  the  system,  to  whatever  surface  it  is  sup- 
plied. Chiefly  employed  to  produce  relaxation  in  Spasmodic  affections, 
as  in  strangulated  Hernia,  obstinate  constipation  from  spasm  of  the 
bowels,  or  retention  of  urine  from  that  of  the  urethra. 

Enema  (Infusum,  D.)  Tabaci,  L.  E.  Tobacco  Enema. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  1 (A,  E.)  hour  (in  a covered  vessel,  D.)  Tobacco  5j.  (gr.  xv. 
to  5I6.  E.)  in  boiling  Aq.  Oj.  (f^viij.  E.  by  measure  Ibj.  D.)  Strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Sedative,  Antispasmodic.  Used  only  in  the  above 
cases.  9j.  is  sufficient  for  trial  at  first. 

Vinum  Tabaci,  E.  Tobacco  Wine. 

Prep.  Digest  Tobacco  ^iij.  in  Sherry  Oij.  for  7 days.  Strain,  express  the  re- 
sidue strongly.  Filter. 

Action.  Uses.  Sedative  and  Diuretic.  Capable  of  producing  the 
full  effects  of  Tobacco  in  doses  of  l)]_x. — 11|xl. 


Herbs,  seldom  shrubs,  stem  and  branches  jointed.  Leaves  alternate,  simple, 
sometimes  undulate,  or  cut;  petioles  sheathing  at  the  base,  or  united  into  a 
tube  called  ochrea.  Flowers  complete,  or  by  abortion  unisexual,  inflorescence 
various.  Perianth  herbaceous  or  subcorolline,  inferior,  3-  5-  or  6-partite,  imbri- 
cate in  aestivation,  often  permanent,  and  growing  with  and  covering  the  fruit. 
Stamens  definite,  but  varying  in  number,  inserted  into  the  narrow  margin  of 
the  receptacle  and  adhering  to  the  perianth.  Ovary  single,  1-celled,  with  one 
erect  ovule.  Styles  2 to  3.  Fruit  indehiscent,  nut-like,  or  fleshy,  often  trian- 
gular, naked  or  covered  by  the  interior  segments  of  the  perianth.  Embryo 
inverted,  straight,  and  central,  or  curved  and  unilateral  or  peripheral.  Radicle 
superior,  remote  from  the  hilum.  Albumen  farinaceous. — They  are  found  in 
the  greatest  numbers  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  but 
some  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  young  shoots  of  many  are  acid 
(chiefly  Oxalic);  when  older,  an  astringent  together  with  a purgative  principle 
is  secreted  by  species  of  Rheum  and  of  Rumex.  The  seeds  of  many,  as  the 
Buck-wheats,  or  Fagopyrum,  afl'ord  nutritious  flour.  Coccoloba  uvifera,  or  Sea- 
side Grape  is  said  to  yield  Jamaica  Kino. 

Polygonum  Bistorta,Xiw«.  Radix,  D.  Root  of  Bistort.  Octand , 

Monog . Linn. 

Bistort  has  long  been  employed  in  European  medicine. 

Rootstock  creeping,  often  twice  bent  on  itself,  of  a dark-brown  colour  exter- 
nally, and  rugose  with  annular  rings.  The  stem  is  annual,  simple,  erect,  1—2 
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feet  high.  Leaves  ovate,  bluntish-pointed,  wavy.  Footstalks  tubular  and 
sheathing,  with  jagged  stipules.  Radical  leaves  heart-shaped,  and  yet  decurrent, 
so  as  to  fonn  a wing  to  the  petioles.  Cluster  of  flowers  spike-liko,  terminal, 
with  membranous  brown  bracts.  Flowers  pink,  with  short  pedicels.  Perianth 
5-parted,  spreading.  Stamens  8,  half  as  long  again  as  the  perianth.  Styles  3, 
distinct,  stigmas  obtuse.  Nut  triquetrous,  its  faces  ovate,  smooth.  Em- 
bryo in  the  centre  of  farinaceous  albumen.  Cotyledons  large,  foliaceous,  twisted, 
and  contorto-plicate. — Moist  meadows.  Flowers  in  June. — E.  B.  509.  St.  and 
Ch.  47. 

The  rootstock  of  Bistort  contains  a large  proportion  of  Tannin,  some 
Gallic  acid,  and  Starch,  with  woody  fibre,  and  has  a rough  astringent 
taste 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent,  either  internally  in  doses  of  gr.  xv.-3& 
or  made  into  a decoction,  in  doses  of  f^ifl.  ; or  externally  as  a lotion ; 
has  also  been  prescribed  in  Intermittents. 


Rumex,  Linn.  Hexandria  Trigyn.  Linn. 

Perianth  6-parted,  the  3 external  segments  spreading,  permanent,  more  or 
less  united  at  the  bottom;  the  3 interior  petal-like,  large,  connivcnt;  in  some 
species  bearing  a dorsal  grain  or  tubercle.  Stamens  6,  disposed  in  pairs.  Ovar)-, 
triangular,  rather  turbinate.  Styles  3.  Stigmas  large,  in  tufted  segments.  Nut 
triangular,  polished,  with  3 sharp  edges,  covered  by  the  enlarged  inner  sepals, 
single-seeded ; embryo  lateral. 

Rumex  aquaticus,  Linn.  Radix,  D.  Root  of  Water  Dock. 

Water  Dock  was  formerly  much  employed  by  the  name  of  ILerba 
Britannica. 

Plant  3 to  4 feet  high.  Leaves  very  large,  lanceolate,  lower  somewhat  cor- 
date, with  channeled  potiolcs;  enlarged  sepals  broadly  cordate,  membranous, 
entire,  or  wavy,  without  tubercles. — Indigenous  in  ditches  aud  damp  places  in 
the  North.— E.  B.  S.  2698. 

R.  Hydrolapathum,  or  Great  Water-Dock,  is  sometimes  usod  instead  of  tho 
foregoing. 

R.  ollusifoliw  was  found  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  useful  in  obstinato  Icthyosis. 

The  root  of  Water  Dock  is  large,  without  odour,  but  has  an  austere 
bitter  taste.  It  yields  its  virtues  readily  to  water. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent,  Alterative.  This  was  formerly  much 
employed  in  Skin  diseases.  Extract  of  Water  Dock  is  sold  by  chemists, 
being  prescribed  by  many  practitioners  as  an  Alterative  in  Cutaneous 
diseases. 

Rumex  Acetosa,  Linn.  Folia,  L.  D.  Leaves  of  Common  Sorrel. 

Common  Sorrel  is  supposed  to  be  the  oguXawalLv  of  the  Greeks. 

Plant  of  1—2  feet.  Leavos  oblong,  arrow-shaped,  acid.  Whorls  leafless. 
Flowers  dioecious ; enlarged  interior  sepals  roundish,  cordate,  entiro,  membra- 
nous, with  a very  minute  tubercle  at  the  base ; exterior  sepals  rcflexcd. — Pas- 
tures throughout  Europe.  2 B.  1. 127. 

The  leaves  and  herbaceous  parts  of  this  plant,  so  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Sorrel,  are  pleasantly  acid,  with  a slight  degree  of  astrin- 
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gency,  owing  to  the  presence  of  Binoxnlate  of  Potash,  some  Tartaric 
acid,  and  Tannin.  There  is  also  Mucilage,  Wood}'  Fibre,  and 
Starch. 

R.  Acetosella,  or  Field  Sorrel,  may  be  substituted  for  it. 

Action.  Uses.  Refrigerant.  Eaten  in  salads.  Acid  drinks  may  be 
made  with  its  leaves. 


Rheum,  L.  E.  D.  Radix,  I..  D.  Root,  E.  of  an  undetermined  spe- 
cies of  Rheum,  Linn.,  of  R.  palmatum,  L.  D.  and  of  R.  undulatum, 
D.  Rhubarb. 

The  name  Rheum  is  derived  from  the  of  Dioscorides;  but  his 
description  does  not  well  apply  to  modem  Rhubarb.  This  was,  how- 
ever, known  to  Paulus  /Egineta,  &c.  The  Arabs  were  acquainted  with 
several  kinds,  as  Indian,  Khorassanee,  Chinese  (their  revmnd,  sini). 
The  Persians  give  rcon  as  the  Greek  synonyme  of  their  raiumnd,  which 
is  Rhubarb,  and  of  which  the  plant  they  say  is  called  ribas.  Rhubarb 
is  no  doubt  the  rootstock  of  a species  of  Rheum,  but  the  species  is 
still  unknown.  The  author,  after  giving  in  another  work  (Him.  Bot. 
p.  314 — 318)  an  account  of  the  commerce  of  Rhubarb,  stated  that 
“ This  would  bring  the  Rhubarb  country  within  95°  of  E.  long,  and 
35°  of  N.  latitude,  that  is,  into  the  heart  of  Tibet.  As  no  naturalist 
has  visited  this  part,  and  neither  seeds  nor  plants  have  been  obtained 
thence,  it  is  as  yet  unknown  what  species  yields  the  Rhubarb.” 
This  seems  now  the  general  opinion.  Sievers,  an  apothecary  sent  in 
1790  by  the  Russians  to  investigate  the  subject,  had  previously  said, 
that  “ his  travels  had  satisfied  him  that  as  yet  nobody,  that  is,  no 
scientific  person,  has  yet  seen  the  true  Rhubarb  plant.”  Dr.  Fischer 
when  in  London,  subsequent  to  the  above  publication,  informed  the 
author  that  all  the  information  obtained  of  late  years  in  Russia,  only 
confirmed  what  was  previously  known,  that  Rheum  palmatum  is  not 
the  species,  but  that  the  genuine  plant  is  a small  one  with  roundish 
denticulate  leaves.  So  more  recently,  Calau,  apothecary  in  the  Rhu- 
barb factory  at  Kiachta,  says : “ All  that  we  yet  know  of  the  Rhu- 
barb plant  or  its  origin  is  defective  and  wrong  ; every  sacrifice  to  ob- 
tain a true  plant,  or  the  seed,  has  been  in  vain ; nor  has  the  author 
been  enabled  to  obtain  it.”  Dr.  Falconer  entered  Tibet  from  the 
side  of  Cashmere,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Muztagh  range,  or  about 
long.  77°  E.  and  lat.  36°,  a region  where  Rhubarb  is  sent  as  a present 
to  the  Chief  Ahmed  Shall  from  the  true  Rhubarb  country,  but  was 
unable  to  learn  anything  respecting  commercial  Rhubarb.  He  dis- 
covered new  species  of  Rheum,  and  obtained  specimens  of  genuine 
Extract  of  Rhubarb  ossarch-rcicuml,  or  Rhubarb-juice,  a name  which 
he  as  well  as  the  author  found  applied  in  north-west  India  to  Gamboge. 
He  also  found  Rhubarb-root  employed  there  as  a yellow  dye.  Some 
information  might  probably  be  procured  respecting  Rhubarb  from  the 
traders  to  Upper  Assam. 
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Rheum,  Linn.  Enneandria  Monog.  Linn. 

Flowers  complete;  perianth  pctaloid,  6-parted,  with  equal  segments.  Sta- 
mens usually  9,  inserted  in  pairs  into  the  base  of  the  3 outer  segments,  and 
singly  into  the  3 interior;  filaments  subulate;  anthers  versatile.  Ovary  trian- 
gular, 1-celled.  Ovule  single,  basilary,  orthotropous.  Stylos  3,  short,  reflexcd. 
Stigmas  3,  entire,  subdiscoid,  spreading.  Achrenium  3-comered,  broadly  winged, 
supported  by  the  withered  perianth  at  the  base.  Seed  erect,  triangular.  Embryo 
straight,  antitropous,  in  tho  axis  of  farinaceous  albumen.  Cotyledons  flat,  radi- 
cle short,  superior. 

Herbaceous  plants,  with  perennial  and  branching  rootstocks,  which  are  thick 
and  succulent.  Stem  of  most  4 to  10  feet  high,  except  in  No.  1 and  2.  Leaves 
large,  more  or  less  cordate,  wavy  at  the  margin,  sheathing  at  the  base,  either  all 
radical,  or  where  cauline,  alternate.  Inflorescence  paniculate,  or  spicato-race- 
mose.  The  species  aro  valuablo  not  only  on  account  of  their  rootstocks  or  Rhu- 
barb, but  also  from  the  agreeable  acidity  of  their  leaf-stalks,  employed  for  mak- 
ing sherbets,  tarts,  <fec.  They  inhabit  cold  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  southern 
part  of  Russia,  Siberia,  Tibet,  the  north  of  China  and  tho  Himalayan  mountains, 
also  Aflghanistan  and  Persia.  Hence  all  may  bo  grown  in  the  open  air  in  Eu- 
rope, and  several  arc]  so  cultivated.  As  no  species  seems  more  entitled  than 
another  to  be  considered  as  yielding  either  the  Russian  or  Chinese  Rhubarb  of 
commerce,  we  shall  briefly  enumerate  all,  without  describing  any. 

With  Spike-like  Racemes. 

1.  Rheum  sricciPORME,  Royle.  (Illustr.  Himal.  Bot.  p.  318.  t.  78.)  Kherang 
Pass  and  other  places  in  Kunawar.  Found  by  Dr.  Falconer  in  Tibet. 

2.  R.  Moorcroptianum,  Royle.  (l.c.  p.  318.  Lindl.  Med.  Bot.  p.  356.)  Niti 
Pass  in  the  Himalayas.  Found  by  Dr.  Falconer  in  Tibet. 

These  two  species  difler  in  their  inflorescence  from  tho  other  described  species. 
Their  roots  are  more  dense  in  texture  and  of  a more  yellow  colour  than  those  of 
R.  Emodi  and  R.  Webbianum.  Tho  powder  of  both  is  of  a light  and  bright  yel- 
low colour.  Dr.  Falconer  met  with  both  in  Tibet,  and  discovered  another  spe- 
cies of  this  group.  It  is  probablo  that  the  commercial  species  will  be  found  to 
resemblo  these  in  habit,  from  being  indigenous,  like  them,  in  the  elevated,  arid, 
and  cold  regions  of  Tatar)'. 

With  Compound  Racemes. 

3.  R.  kmodi,  Wall.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3508.  R Australe,  Don.  Sweet  FI.  Gard. 
t.  269.  Nees  von  E.  Suppl.  t.  31.  A.  and  B.  Lindl.  FI.  Med.  p.  354. 

4.  R.  Webbianum,  Royle , l.c.  p.  318.  t.  78,  a.  Choor  Mountain.  Niti  Pass. 
This  yielded  the  Rhubarb  submitted  to  experiment  by  Mr.  Twining.  Trans. 
Med.  Soc.  Calc.  iii.  p.  439. 

5.  R.  Kibes,  Linn.  Dill.  Elth.  t.  158.  f.  192.  An.  Mus.  2.  t.  49.  Ribas  and 
rivosh  of  the  Aflghans  and  Persians,  much  celebrated  among  them,  and  much 
esteemed  on  account  of  the  agreeable  acid  of  its  leafstalks.  The  root  is  said  to 
be  raumnd.  It  is  the  Ritcas  of  Serapion,  who  mentions  it  as  making  a good 
sherbet.  It  is  said  also  to  be  found  on  the  mountains  of  Syria. 

6.  R.  Riiaponticum,  Linn.  Alpin  Rhapont.  i.  1. 1.  Nees  von  E.  113-14-15. 
Borders  of  the  Euxine,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Deserts  near  the 
Volga,  and  in  Siberia,  ns  it  is  known  to  yield  Siberian  Rhubarb.  Supposed 
to  have  yielded  the  Rhabarbarum  of  the  ancients.  Cultivated  in  this  country  on 
account  ot  its  stalks,  and  extensively  at  Banbury  on  account  of  its  roots,  and 
also  at  Rheumpole  near  Lorient,  in  the  department  of  Morbilmn  in  France. 

t 7.^  R.  cbassinbrvidm,  Rischer.  Sent  from  St.  Petereburgh  to  tho  Apotheca- 
ries’ Garden  at  Chelsea.  Roots  large,  and  said  to  have  the  colour  and  odour  of 
Turkey  Rhubarb. 

8.  R.  LKUCoRRHizuM,  Pallas.  R.  nanum,  SU'vers.  Ledebour,  II.  PI.  Ross.  t. 
492.  Found  in  the  deserts  of  the  Kirghis,  and  South  of  Siberia,  and  Altai 
Mountains.  Said  to  yield  White  or  Imperial  Rhubarb. 
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9.  R.  uxdulatcm,  Linn.  Amoen.  Acad.  iii.  t.  4.  Nees  von  E.  116, 117.  St. 
and  Ch.  177.  Lindl.  FI.  Med.  p.  357.  A native  of  Siberia.  Tatary,  and  China? 
Seeds  of  what  was  called  the  genuine  Rhubarb  plant  were  given  to  Kauw  Boer, 
haave  by  a Tatarian  merchant,  and  theso  seeds  produced  this  species  nnd  /(. 
paJjmatwm,  both  of  which  are  admitted  as  officinal  in  the  D.  P.  This  is  said  to 
be  cultivated  in  France  as  one  of  those  yielding  French  Rhubarb. 

10.  R.  CASFioujt,  Fischer.  Caspian  Shores  and  Altai  Mountains.  Lindl. 
p.  557. 

11.  R.  compactum,  Linn.  Mill.  Diet.  218.  Nees  von  E.  121.  A native  of 
Chinese  Tatary,  said  to  yield  some  of  the  Rhubarb  cultivated  in  France,  which 
forms  a fair  imitation.  Valued  in  this  country  on  account  of  its  stalks. 

12.  R.  palmatum,  Linn.  L.D.  This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  its  roundish,  cordate,  half  palmate  leaves,  with  the  lobes  also  deeply 
cut.  Root  large,  branched,  brown  externally,  of  a deep  yellow  internally.  Sup- 
posed to  be  a native  of  the  mountains  of  Mongolia  near  the  great  wall  of  China. 
The  seeds  of  this  were  received  by  K.  Bocrhaave  with  those  of  R.  vnduiatum  as 
those  of  the  genuine  Rhubarb ; and  it  is  thought,  when  cultivated  in  Europe,  to 
resemble  Chinese-Russian  Rhubarb  more  closely  than  any  other  kind,  in  taste, 
odour,  internal  structure,  and  the  action  of  some  chemical  reagents. 

R.  hybridum,  Murray,  is  a doubtful  species,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
size  of  its  roots  as  cultivated  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country.  This 
plant,  with  R.  Rhaponticum,  compactum,  and  emodi,  with  hybrids  from  them, 
are  those  most  commonly  cultivated  in  this  country  on  account  of  their  stalks. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Rhubarb  of  commerce  grows  in  Chinese  Ta- 
tary, on  the  mountains  and  plains  surrounding  Lake  Kokonor  ( RaJltts 
and.  Rehman),  especially  in  the  province  of  Gansun  (an  Kansu?  Calau) 
and  is  gathered  in  summer  from  plants  of  six  years  of  age.  When 
dug  up,  it  is  cleansed,  peeled,  cut  into  pieces,  bored  through  the  cen- 
tre, strung  on  a string,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  the  autumn  it  is 
brought  to  Sinin,  where  the  Bucharian  traders  reside,  and  from  thence 
sent  to  the  Russian  frontier  town  of  Kiachta,  and  to  Pekin,  Canton, 
Macao.  Considerable  care  is  bestowed  at  the  Russian  factory  in  ex- 
amining and  separating  the  good  from  the  inferior  pieces,  also  from  im- 
purities ; and  in  paring  the  Rhubarb  to  remove  remaining  portions  of 
the  bark,  also  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  and  in  perforating  all  pieces 
so  as  to  examine  their  interior;  because  many,  though  sound  externally, 
soon  decay  internally,  from  the  rapid  drying  it  is  thought.  The  author, 
however,  found  most  old  roots  of  R.  Webbianum  more  or  less  de- 
cayed. It  is  collected  in  quantities  of  40,000  pounds  before  it  is  im- 
ported into  the  European  parts  of  Russia,  and  is  packed  in  bags,  and 
placed  where  there  is  a free  current  of  air,  afterwards  in  chests. 

Russian,  called  also  Turkey  Rhubarb,  but  which  in  Russia  is  called 
Chinese  Rhubarb , is  imported  into  the  frontier  town  of  Kiachta,  and 
thence  sent  to  Moscow  and  St.  Pctcrsburgh,  whence  it  is  distributed  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  It  varies  in  shape,  being  irregularly  roundish,  and 
angular,  from  the  bark  having  been  shaved  off  with  a knife;  some 
pieces  are  cylindrical,  a few  flattish,  many  of  them  pierced  with  holes. 
Externally  smooth,  of  a yellow  colour ; internally,  the  texture  is  rather 
dense  ; fracture  uneven,  irregularly  marbled  with  white  nnd  red  veins, 
having  a strong  and  peculiar,  slightly  aromatic  odour,  a bitter,  rather 
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astringent  taste,  feels  gritty  when  chewed,  tinges  the  saliva  yellow, 
and  produces  a powder  of  a bright  yellow  colour.  Mr.  Quekett  ob- 
tained from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  raphides,  or  conglomerated  crystals 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  which  are  situated  within  the  cells,  and  which  are 
the  cause  of  the  grittiness  experienced  when  Rhubarb  is  chewed. 

Buchanan  Rhubarb,  which  makes  its  way  to  Vienna  by  Brody  and 
Nischny,  seems,  from  specimens  and  information  afforded  by  Mr.  Faber 
to  Dr.  Pereira,  to  be  the  inferior  kinds  of  the  above  Rhubarb,  and 
which,  as  inferred  by  the  latter,  would  be  burnt,  if  presented  to  the 
Russian  authorities;  it  therefore  finds  its  way  into  Europe  by  other 
channels.  It  is  intermediate  between  the  Russian  and  the  Chinese 
Rhubarb,  and  generally  of  inferior  quality. 

Chinese,  sometimes  called  East  India  Rhubarb,  consists  of  two  or 
three  varieties.  1.  One  called  by  Dr.  Pereira  Dutch-trimmed,  or  Bata- 
vian Rhubarb,  and,  according  to  the  shape,  called  Flats  or  Rounds  in 
the  trade,  is  closely  allied  to,  and  is  derived,  with  very  little  doubt, 
from  the  same  sources  as  the  Russian  Rhubarb ; some  of  which,  as 
mentioned  above,  finds  its  way  to  Canton,  and  is  thence  imported  into 
Europe,  or  first  into  one  of  the  Indian  ports,  and  thence  re-exported  to 
Europe.  It  resembles  the  above  in  appearance,  as  the  cortical  portion 
appears  to  have  been  sliced  off,  and  not  scraped.  The  holes  with 
which  the  pieces  are  perforated  often  contain  within  them  pieces  of  the 
string  by  which  they  had  been  strung  together.  2.  Another  variety, 
which  is  more  particularly  called  Chinese  Rhubarb,  also  half-trimmed, 
is  distinguished  from  that  called  Russian,  as  being  irregular  in  shape, 
never  angular,  hut  the  edges  rounded,  as  if  the  bark,  instead  of  being 
sliced,  had  been  scraped  off,  often  some  of  it  still  remains  adherent ; 
the  roots  are,  besides,  of  less  uniform  good  quality  than  the  Russian. 
Externally  of  a duller  yellow ; many  of  the  pieces  heavier  from  being 
more  compact,  the  reticulation  less  regular,  and  of  a yellowish-brown 
colour.  3.  A third  variety  has  lately  been  described  by  Dr.  P.  under 
the  name  of  Canton  Stick  Rhubarb.  This  is  in  cylindrical  pieces,  about 
two  inches  long,  and  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
These  are  probably  produced  in  the  mountains  which  bound  China,  as 
those  of  the  province  of  Sechuen,  and  perhaps  of  Kansu. 

Siberian  Rhubarb.  Small  quantities  of  this  kind  have  been  imported 
by  Mr.  Faber,  and  have  been  proved  to  be  those  called  by  Grass- 
man  and  others  Siberian  Rhopontic  Root.  This  occurs  in  long,  thin, 
almost  cylindrical  or  spindle-shaped  pieces,  decorticated  and  perforated 
by  a hole.  Colour,  externally  pale  yellow,  internail}’  brownish  yellow, 
or  reddish  white.  Odour  and  taste  of  good  Rhubarb,  but  weaker  ; 
does  not  feel  gritty.  Dr.  Pereira  compares  it  with  English  Stick  Rhu- 
barb (v.  P.  J.  iv.  448  and  500).  It  has  since  been  proved  (P.  J.  vi.  p. 
74)  that  the  Rhubarb  cultivated  at  Banbury  is  yielded  by  the  same 
species,  that  is  Rheum  Rhaponticum. 

Himalayan  Rhubarb.  This  is  produced  by  different  species,  is  of  very 
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different  quality.  That  yielded  probably  by  R.  Moorcroftianum,  given 
to  the  author  by  Major  Ilearsey,  the  companion  of  Mr.  Moorcroft, 
was  of  a bright  but  light  yellow  colour,  and,  as  stated  by  the  author  in 
1 827,  “ appeared  both  in  sensible  qualities  and  medical  virtues  to  equal 
the  best  Rhubarb  that  he  had  ever  seen”  {Trans.  Med.  Soc.  of  Calcutta, 
iii.  p.  439.)  The  Rhubarb  of  R.  Webbianum  was  tried  by  the  author 
in  both  the  Military  and  the  Civil  Hospital  at  Saharunpore,  and  found 
to  be  of  very  good  quality.  Some  of  it  was  subsequently  submitted  by 
the  Medical  Board  to  the  late  Mr.  Twining,  for  experiment  in  the 
General  Hospital  at  Calcutta.  After  trial  in  43  cases,  he  reported  that 
in  doses  of  9j.  or  3fs.  it  has  a good  purgative  effect,  operating  nearly 
as  freely  as  the  best  Turkey  Rhubarb ; and,  further,  that  the  effects  of 
small  doses  of  the  remedy,  as  a tonic  and  astringent,  are  highly  satis- 
factory ; also,  that  it  “is  very  efficacious  in  moderate  doses  for  such 
cases  as  Rhubarb  is  generally  used  to  purge.”  After  a further  trial 
in  4 other  cases  of  Diarrhoea,  he  reports,  “ If  further  experiments 
should  confirm  the  efficacy  of  the  Himalaya  Rhubarb  in  such  cases, 
the  acquisition  of  this  remedy  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  this  country 
will  be  of  the  utmost  importance”  (1.  c.  p.  445). 

This  Rhubarb  differs  much  in  appearance  from  that  of  commerce. 
The  bark,  of  a brownish  colour,  has  not  been  taken  off.  The  texture 
is  radiated,  rather  spongy,  the  colour  a yellowish  brown,  the  powder  of 
a dull  brownish-yellow  colour,  with  little  aroma  (but  when  fresh  dried, 
the  root  was  described  as  aromatic  by  Mr.  Twining),  with  a bitter  and 
rather  astringent  taste.  The  author  selected  the  branches  of  the  roots, 
for  he  found  the  root-stock  generally  decayed  in  the  centre.  They 
were  cut  into  short  pieces,  and  slung  upon  string  for  the  facility  of 
drying.  Some  of  the  Himalayan  Rhubarb  is  probably  yielded  by  R. 
Einodi,  perhaps  by  other  undiscovered  species  of  Nepal,  and  of  the 
passes  towards  Bootan.  Their  value  must  be  decided  bj’  their  medical 
effects  in  the  cases  for  which  they  are  suited,  and  not  by  their  differ- 
ing in  appearance  from  the  roots  of  other  species. 

English  Rhubarb.  This  is  cultivated  at  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  to 
the  extent  of  twenty  tons  annually,  and  is  the  produdd  of  Rheum  Rha- 
ponticum  ( v . P.  J.  vi.  p.  75).  It  is  the  kind  frequently  sold  by  men 
dressed  up  as  Turks  as  Turkey  Rhubarb.  The  pieces  vary  in  shape, 
some  being  ovoid,  others  cylindrical  {English  Stick  Rhubarb),  smoothed 
externally,  and  rubbed  with  a yellow  powder ; light,  rather  spongy, 
with  a reddish  hue.  It  is  rather  mucilaginous  in  taste,  and  a little 
astringent.  Its  odour  feeble,  but  unpleasant.  It  is  supposed  that 
much  of  this  is  employed  for  adulterating  the  Asiatic  Rhubarb  when 
in  a powdered  state  («.  P.  J.  vi.  p.  74  and  76). 

A variety  of  analyses  of  Rhubarb  have  been  made  by  different  che- 
mists, but  with  such  varying  results,  that  Drs.  Sclilosberger  and 
Dmpping  say  that  “ not  one  satisfactory  analysis  is  to  be  met  with.” 
They  present  as  the  result  of  their  own  labours  that 
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1.  Rhubarb  appears,  as  regards  its  chemical  and  therapeutic  proper- 
ties, to  be  a mixture  of  Resin,  Extractive  Matter,  and  Chrysophanic 
Acid. 

■2.  The  Chrysophanic',  of  Parmelia  parietina,  is  identical  with  the 
pure  yellow  Chrystalline  obtained  from  Rhubarb,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  its  impure  state  as  Yellow  Principle  of  Rhubarb,  Rhein  or 
Rhababarinas,  by  Geiger;  the  Rhabarberic  Acid,  by  Braudes. 

3.  Resins  are  among  the  chief  constituents  of  Rhubarb,  although 
their  presence  is  denied  by  Bulk ; theyr  are,  by  the  intermedium  of 
other  substances,  as  the  so  called  Extractive  matter,  &c.  partially  solu- 
ble in  water. 

The  three  chief  Resins  are  Aporetine,  Phaeoretine,  and  Erythrore- 
tine  ; the  two  former  appear  isomeric  ; but  all  three  are  chiefly  charac- 
terized by  their  different  degrees  of  solubility. 

4.  The  taste,  odour,  the  relation  to  chemical  re-agents,  and  the 
therapeutic  action  of  Rhubarb,  appear  to  be  modified  essentially  by  the 
joint  co-operation  of  the  Resins,  the  Colouring  Matter,  and  the  Ex- 
tractive Matter ; and  probably,  also,  in  a less  degree  by  the  Tannin, 
Gallic  Acid,  Sugar,  Pectine,  and  the  copious  Salts  of  Lime  which  it 
contains.  (Ann.  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  May  1844.  P.  J.  iv.  322.) 

The  active  principles  of  Rhubarb  are  taken  up  by  water,  either  cold 
or  hot,  as  also  by  Proof  Spirit.  The  Alkalis  produce  a red-coloured 
solution  with  Rhubarb.  The  Acids  cause  a precipitate  in  its  infusion, 
as  does  Gelatine.  Sesquichloride  of  Iron  produces  a green-coloured 
precipitate.  Tincture  of  Iodine  produces  a tawny  muddiness. 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic,  also  mildly  Astringent  and  Tonic.  Acts 
chiefly  upon  the  muscular  fibre,  and  thus  produces  fmcal  rather  than 
watery  evacuations.  The  cathartic  is  followed  by  its  astringent  effect, 
making  it  particularly  valuable  in  cases  of  Diarrhoea,  where  it  first 
evacuates  and  then  strengthens  the  intestinal  canal.  In  small  doses 
it  acts  as  a Stomachic  and  Tonic.  Its  colouring  matter  is  readily  ab- 
sorbed, and  may  soon  be  detected  in  the  urine.  It  is  much  used  as  a 
Laxative  for  children,  especially  in  combination  with  Magnesia,  some- 
times with  Calomel,  and  is  equally  suitable  as  a Purgative  in  cases  of 
Diarrhoea,  with  an  antacid  and  aromatic,  or  in  cases  where  a mild 
Cathartic  is  required. 

D.  Of  the  powder  gr.  x. — 3j. 

Pulvis  Rhei  comfositus,  E.  Comp.  Rhubarb  Powder. 

Prep.  Mix  thoroughly  Magnesia  Ibj.  finely  pondered  Ginger  Jij.  and  finely 
powdered  Rhubarb  Jiv.  Preserve  in  well-closed  bottles. 

Action.  Uses.  Laxative  and  Antacid  ; well  known  as  Gregory's 
Powder.  In  doses  of  9j.— 3j.  For  children,  gr.  v.—gr.  x. 

Pilulaj  Rhei,  E.  Rhubarb  Pills. 

Prep.  Beat  into  a proper  mass  find;/  powdered  Rhubarb  9 parts,  Acet.  Potash 
1 part,  Conserve  of  Red  Roses  6 parts.  Divide  into  6 gr.  pills. 

Action.  Uses.  Aperient  in  doses  of  gr.x. — gr.  xv. 
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Pilule  Rhei  composite,  L.  E.  Comp.  Rhubarb  Pills. 

Prep.  Mix  powdered  Rhubarb  3j.  (12  parts,  E.)  powdered  Aloes  jvj.  (9  parts) 
powdered.  Myrrh  3ft.  (6  parts,  E.)  Then  rub  into  a proper  mass  with  Soap 
5j.  (Castile  C parts,  E.),  Oil  of  Caraway  fjft.  L.  (Oil  of  Peppermint  1 part,  E.) 
Syrup  q.  s.  L.  (Conserve  of  Red  Roses  5 parts,  E.)  till  thoroughly  mixed.  (Di- 
vide into  5 gr.  pills.  Or,  if  preferred,  omit  the  Oil  of  Peppermint,  E.' 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic  in  doses  of  gr.  x. — 3j.  Well  suited  to  a 
sluggish  state  of  the  bowels. 

PiLULiE  Rhei  et  Ferri,  E.  Rhubarb  and  Iron  Pills. 

Prep.  Beat  into  a proper  mass  dried  Sulpk.  Iron  4 parts,  Extr.  Rhubarb  10 
parts,  Conserve  of  Red  Roses  5 parts.  Divide  into  5 gr.  pills. 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic  and  Aperient  in  doses  of  gr.  x. — gr.  xv. 

Extr  actum  Rhei,  L.  E.  D.  Extract  of  Rhubarb. 

Prep.  L.  D.  Macerate  for  4 days  (with  a gentle  heat,  L.)  powdered  Rhubarb 
3XV.  (Ibj.  D,)  in  Proof  Spirit  Oj.  (Ibj.  D.)  and  Aq.  dest.  Ovij.  (Ibvij.  D.)  Strain. 
Set  by  for  the  dregs  to  subside.  Pour  oif  the  liquor  and  evaporate  to  the  proper 
consistence. 

E.  Cut  Rhubarb  Ibj.  into  small  pieces,  macerate  in  Aq.  Oiij.  for  24  hours, 
filter  through  cloth,  express  moderately,  macerate  the  residue  with  Aq.  Oij.  for 
at  least  12  hours,  filter  through  the  same  cloth,  and  express  strongly.  Filter 
again,  if  necessary,  and  evaporate  to  the  due  consistence  in  the  vapour-bath. 
The  Extract  may  be  obtained  of  fine  quality  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  with  a gen- 
tle heat. 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic  in  doses  of  gr.  x. — 3 IS.  A good  prepara- 
tion may  be  obtained  with  cold  water  and  percolation,  when  Spirit  is 
unnecessary  (c),  and  still  better  if  evaporated  in  vacuo,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  E.  P. 

Infusum  Riiei,  L.  E.  D.  Infusion  of  Rhubarb. 

Prep.  Infuse  in  a lightly  covered  vessel  for  2 (12,  E.)  hours  in  boiling  Aq.dcst. 
Oj.  (f^xviij.  E.  by  measure  Ibft.  D.),  Rhubarb  in  coarse  powder  xiij.  (Jj.  E.  3j. 
D.  Add  Spirit  of  Cinnamon  f^ij.  E.)  Strain  (through  linen  or  calico,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Aperient  and  Stomachic  in  doses  of  f§jfl.  repeated. 
The  boiling  water  is  ineligible,  as  a precipitate  takes  place  on  cooling : 
this  is  intended  to  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  the  Spirit.  A 
good  preparation  may  be  made  with  cold  water  and  percolation. 

Vinum  Riiei,  E.  Rhubarb  Wine. 

Prep.  Digest  for  7 days  coarsely  powdered  Rhubarb  3V.,  coarsely  powdered 
Canclla  3ij.  in  Proof  Spirit  I3V.  and  Sherry  Oj.  and  f^xv.  Strain ; express 
strongly  the  residue.  Filter. 

Action.  Uses.  Stomachic  in  doses  of  f3ij.  Purgative  fjft. — 5). 

Tinctura  Rhei,  E.  Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Prep.  Mix  powdered  Rhubarb  ^iijft.  and  bruised  Cardamoms  3ft.  Proceed 
by  percolation  with  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  as  in  Tinct.  Cinchona  Or  prepare  by 
digestion. 

Action.  Uses.  Stomachic  in  doses  of  f*j.  Purgative  f^ft.  A good 
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preparation,  especially  if  prepared  by  percolation,  ns  Proof  Spirit  is  an 
excellent  solvent. 

Tinctura  Rhei  cojiposita,  L.  D.  Comp.  Tinct.  of  Rhubarb. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  (7.  D. ) days  cut  Rhvlxirb  jijfi.  (jij.  D.)  bruised  Liquorice 
jvj.  (jCs.  D.)  cul  Ginger  and  Saffron  aa  Jiij.  (jlj.  D.  bruised  Cardamoms  jfi.  D.) 
in  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  (by  measure  tbij.  D.)  Strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Cordial,  Stomachic  in  doses  of  f3j.  Purgative  fvft- 

-fsi- 

Tinctura  Rhei  et  Aloes,  E.  Tincture  of  Rhubarb  and  Aloes. 

Prep.  Mix  powdered  Rhubarb  3jfe.  Socotrine  or  East  Indian  Aloes  powdered 
xvj.,  bruised  Cardamoms  3V.,  and  with  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  proceed  as  for  Tinct. 
Cinchona. 

Action.  Uses.  Warm  Cathartic  in  doses  of  fjft. — f^j. 

Tinctura  Rhei  et  Gentians,  E.  Tinct.  of  Rhubarb  and  Gen- 
tian. 

Prep  Mix  powdered  Rhubarb  3ij.,  powdered  or  finely  cut  Gentian  3fe.  and 
with  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  proceed  as  for  Tinct.  Cinchona. 

Action.  Uses.  Stomachic  in  doses  of  f5j.  and  Aperient  in  f^fe. — fjj. 


Thymel.e.e,  Juss.  (Dap/nioidece.)  Daphnads. 

Shrubs  or  undershrubs,  with  tenacious  bark.  Leaves  scattered  or  opposite, 
simple,  without  stipules.  Flowers  complete,  or  by  abortion  unisexual.  Peri- 
anth inferior,  coloured,  tubular;  limb  4,  soldom  5-fid,  imbricate.  Stamens 
equal  to,  or  double  the  number  of  the  divisions  of  the  perianth,  and  inserted  in- 
to its  tube ; anthers  2-celled,  opening  by  2 longitudinal  chinks,  sometimes  abor- 
tive and  scale-like.  Ovary  free,  1-celled.  usually  with  1 pendulous  ovule.  Style 
lateral  or  subterminal,  usually  vory  short.  Fruit  drupaceous  or  a nut,  1-seed’ed, 
seldom  2 to  3-seeded.  Seed  inverted ; albumen  wanting,  or  very  thin.  Embryo 
straight ; radicle  superior.— They  are  found  in  the  central  parts  of  the  temperate 
zones,  and  in  mountainous  situations,  and  aro  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  and 
lAce-likc  appearanco  of  their  bark,  as  well  as  for  its  acridity. 


Mezereum,  L.  E.  D.  Radicis  Cortex,  L.  Cortex,  D.  Root- Bark,  E. 
of  Daphne  Mezereum,  Linn.  Mezereon.  Octandria  Tngynia, 
Linn. 

This  plant  is  supposed  to  be  included  with  Daphne  oleoidcs  under 
the  ‘xap.iXeact  of  Dioscorides.  It  is  called  Mazrioon  in  Persian  works 
on  Materia  Medica  and  Khamcla  assigned  as  its  Greek  name. 

Mezereon  (fig.  84)  is  a small  shrub.  Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  below, 
smooth,  evergreen.  Flowers  subtemate,  lateral,  arranged  in  a spike-like  manner, 
appearing  before  the  leaves,  rose-coloured.  Perianth  4-fid,  segments  ovate  acute, 
tube  hair}'.  Stamens  8,  short,  inserted  (1)  in  the  tube  of  the  perianth  in  two  rows. 
Ovary  (2)  oval,  oblong,  with  a short  style  and  peltate  stigma.  Berry  bright- 
red,  fieshy,  1-secdcd  (u.  3,  where  some  of  the  sarcocarp  has  been  removed,  to 
show  the  seed). — Woods  of  central  Europe,  less  common  in  Great  Britain  ; cul- 
tivated in  gardens  as  tin  ornamental  shrub.— Noes  von  E.  125.  St.  and  Ch.  05. 
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D.  Gnulium,  |Fr.  Garou ),  D.  laureola,  Spurge  Laurel,  and  other  species,  are 
also  employed  on  the  continent.  The  bark  of  the  latter  forms  much  of  what  is 
used,  even  in  this  country,  for  Mezereon. — Squire,  P.  J.  i.  395. 


The  bark  of  the  root  is  officinal  in  the  L.  and  E.  P.  and  is  the  most 
efficacious ; that  of  the  stem  and  branches  in  the  D.  P.  ; but  all  these 
parts  as  well  as  the  berries,  are  acrid.  The  bark  is  tough  and  fibrous, 
as  in  all  Daphnes : it  is  met  with  in  strips  which  are  of  a light  greyish 
colour  externally,  whitish  and  shining  within;  when  fresh  dried,  it  has 
a slight  but  peculiar  odour.  The  taste,  especially  of  the  inner  part  of 
the  bark,  is  hot,  acrid,  and  durable,  though  at  first  a little  sweetish. 
These  properties  are  imparted  to  water,  Alcohol,  Oils,  and  Vinegar. 
Analysed,  it  has  been  found  to  contain  Sugar,  Wax,  Colouring  matter,  a 
neutral  principle  (Dapfounc),  together  with  an  acrid  Resin;  but  much  of 
its  active  principle  is  volatilized  by  heat,  and  M.  Vauquelin  infers  it  is 
analogous  in  nature  to  Conia.  The  berries,  according  'to  Pallas,  are 
employed  as  Cathartics,  but  in  large  doses  will  prove  poisonous. 

Action.  Uses.  Epipastic.  A piece  of  the  bark  moistened  in  vinegar, 
and  applied  to  the  skin,  and  renewed,  will  produce  a blister.  Guibourt 
recommends  an  Ointment  as  a substitute  for  Savine  Ointment.  Also, 
Stimulating  Diaphoretic  and  Diuretic,  but  chiefly  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  the  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Decoctum  Mezerei,  D.  Decoction  of  Mezereon. 

Prep.  Mix  Mezereon  (bark  of  Daphne  Mozereum,  D.)  in  chips  5ij.  bruitol 
li/pwrice  Hoot  yS.  in  Aq.  Olj.  (Ibiij.  D.  with  gentle  heat,  E.)  Boil  down  to  Ojfi. 
(Ibij.D.)  Strain. 
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Action.  Uses.  Diaphoretic  in  doses  of  fjij.  3 or  4 times  a day  ; 
but  most  of  the  active  principle  is  dissipated  during  the  boiling. 
Pharm.  Prep.  Decoctum  Sarzae  Compositum,  L. 


Myristiceje,  R.  Drown.  Nutmegs. 

Trees,  often  lofty,  or  shrubs,  with  acrid  juice,  which  becomes  of  a reddish  colour 
in  the  air.  Leaves  alternate,  in  two  rows,  without  stipules,  simple,  entire. 
Flo  were  dioecious,  usually  inconspicuous,  white,  or  yellowish.  Perianth  simple, 
trifid,  rarely  bi- or  4-fid,  valvatc.  Stamens  united  into  a column,  or  separate; 


anthers  3 to  15,  2-celIed,  turned  outwards  and  opening  longitudinally,  connate 
or  distinct.  Ovary  free,  single  with  1 erect  ovule,  seldom  2 ovules.  Style  very 
short.  Stigma  somewhat  lobed.  Fruit  drupaceous,  dehiscent,  2-vnlved.  Seed 
nut-like,  enveloped  in  a many-parted  fleshy  aril.  Embryo  very  small,  at  the 
base  of  a fleshy,  fat-containing  ruminate  albumen.  Cotyledons  foliaceous;  radi- 
cle inferior.  J ’ 
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The  Myristiccre  resemble  Laurinece  in  properties.  By  Dr.  Lindley 
they  were  placed  near  Anonacea,  which  they  resemble  in  the  structure 
of  their  flower  and  seed,  ruminate  albumen,  and  position  of  embryo. 
He  now  places  them  in  his  Alliance  Menispermales,  in  connection 
with  which  may  be  mentioned  an  interesting  fact,  first  noticed  by  Dr. 
Falconer,  that  is,  that  the  seeds  of  Spezrostemma  grand ijlorum  have  the 
albumen  remarkably  aromatic,  nearly  as  much  so  as  Nutmegs,  which 
in  aroma  and  taste  they  closely  resemble  when  bruised  or  chewed. 
Myristicese  are  found  within  the  tropics  of  Asia  and  America. 


Myristica,  L.  E.  Nux  Moschata,  D.  Nuclei,  L.  D.  Kernel  of 

the  Fruit,  E.  of  Myristica  officinalis,  Linn.  E.  (M.  Moschata , 

Thunb.)  L.  D.  Nutmegs.  Macis,  Involucrum,  D.  (arillus)  of  the 

Nut.  Mace.  Adeps  et  Oleum,  v.  infra.  Diaicia  Monadelph . Linn. 

Nutmegs,  being  the  produce  of  the  distant  Spice  Islands,  were  proba- 
bly first  known  to  the  Hindoos  (Sans  Jae-phulA  Java-fruit?),and  through 
them  to  the  Arabs,  being  the  jouz-al-tecb  or  fragrant  nut  of  Avicenna. 
The  Dutch  long  endeavoured  to  confine  the  Nutmeg  to  three  of  the 
small  Banda  Isles.  But  when  these  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish from  1796  to  1802,  Dr.  Roxburgh  brought  away  and  introduced 
numerous  plants  into  the  English  settlements  of  Bencoolen  and  Penang 
and  into  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden.  The  Nutmeg  has  also  been 
introduced  into  the  Mauritius,  French  Guiana,  and  "West  India 
Islands.  Nutmeg  and  Clove-trees  have  flowered  this  year  at  Syon 
House. 

The  Nutmcg-treo  (fig.  85)  is  about  25  to  30  feet  high,  with  some  resemblance 
to  a Pear-tree.  Leaves  faintly  aromatic,  alternate,  sub-bifarious,  with  short 
petioles,  oblong,  somewhat  obtuse  at  the  base,  acuminate,  glabrous,  above  dark- 
green,  paler  beneath.  Male.  Racemes  axillary.  Flowers  small,  yellowish,  the 
pedicels  of  each  supported  by  a minute  bract.  Calyx  (1)  urceolate,  3-toothcd, 
thick  and  fleshy,  with  short  reddish  pubescence.  Filaments  (1  and  2)  united 
into  a thick,  oblong,  and  obtuse  column.  Anthers  (2)  about  9 (9  pairs,  Roxb.), 
linear-oblong,  attached  round  the  upper  part  of  the  filamentous  column,  2-celled, 
free  at  their  base,  opening  longitudinally  (3).  Female  ( 4).  Peduncles  usually 
solitary,  axillary.  Perianth  much  as  in  the  male.  Ovary  ovate.  Style  short. 
Stigma  2-lobed,  persistent.  Fruit  pyriform  or  nearly  spherical,  about  the  size 
of  a peach.  Pericarp  fleshy,  splitting  from  the  apex  into  two  equal,  thick,  fleshy, 
astringent  valves,  and  displaying  the  deop-orange  or  scarlet-coloured  arillus  or 
Mace , which,  cut  into  many  irregular  denticulate  stripes,  embraces  the  nut  so 
tightly  as  to  impress  it  with  superficial  furrows.  Nut  (5)  ovoid,  attached  by  a 
large  umbilicus  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell ; its  shell  is  hard,  of  a dark  brownish- 
black  colour,  and  glossy,  with  its  inner  coat  of  a light-brown  colour,  thin,  but 
spongy,  closely  Investing  the  seed.  Seals  or  Nutmeg  conform  to  the  shell,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  albumen,  into  which  the  inner  coat  of  tho  shell  dips  deeply, 
giving  it  a variegated,  brownish-veined,  or  ruminated  appearance  (6);  while 
fresh  rather  soft,  juicy,  and  more  fragrant  than  after  being  dried.  F.mbiyo  at 
base  of  albumen  (G),  erect,  patelliform.  Cotyledons  2,  thick,  fan-shaped,  mar- 
gins irregularly  cut  (7)  Plumule  of  2 unequal  lobes.  Radicle  inferior,  hemis- 
pherical.— Roxburgh  chiefly,  FI.  Ind.  iii.  p.  844.  Corom.  Plant,  iii.  t.  267. 
Nees  von.  E.  133.  St.  and  Ch.  104. 

Nutmegs  are  imported  chiefly  from  the  Spice  Islands.  A few  other 
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species  yield  aromatic  nuts,  as  M.  tomentosa,  sometimes  called  Wild 
or  Male  Nutmegs  : so  M.  Otoba  in  South  America.  Virola  sebifera 
yields  a large  quantity  of  oil.  Nutmegs  are  imported  generally  without 
their  shells,  and  the  Mace  separated  from  them.  Both  are  carefully 
dried  in  the  sun,  nnd  the  nuts  then  dipped  ip  milk  of  lime  to  protect 
them  from  the  depredations  of  insects.  They  are  roundish  or  ellip- 
soidal, the  finest  rather  small  and  heavy,  marked  externally  with  a 
network  of  furrows,  internally  of  a light  reddish-grey  colour,  marked 
with  darker-coloured  veins.  The  odour  is  agreeably  aromatic ; the 
taste  warm,  a little  bitter,  but  gratefully  aromatic.  500  parts  analysed 
by  Bonastre,  were  found  to  contain  of  Volatile  Oil  6 per  cent.,  Stea- 
rine  or  solid  fatty  matter  24,  Elaine  or  liquid  oil,  coloured,  7'6,  Acid 
O' 8,  Starch  2'4,  Gum  1,  and  Lignin  54  per  cent.  The  dark  veins 
especially  contain  the  oily  matter.  The  properties  are  taken  up  both 
by  Alcohol  and  Ether. 

Mace  (Mads),  as  seen  in  the  fresh  Nutmeg,  or  in  wet  preserved 
specimens,  is  of  a deep-orange  or  crimson  colour  ; in  a dry  state,  it  is 
of  a yellow  or  dull-orange  colour ; in  flat,  irregularly  cut,  somewhat 
homy,  but  also  brittle  pieces.  It  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  Nutmegs, 
and  when  analysed  yields  the  same  principles,  that  is,  a volatile  oil 
by  distillation  and  a fixed  oil  by  pressure;  so  that  its  active  properties 
are  soluble  in  Alcohol  and  Ether. 

Action.  Uses.  Nutmegs  and  Mace  are  both  Aromatic  and  Stimu- 
lant ; in  large  doses  Narcotic.  Both  are  employed  as  Condiments, 
but  Nutmegs  as  an  adjunct  to  many  officinal  preparations. 

Myristic.e  adeps,  E.  Myristic.e  Oleum  expressum,  L. 

(v.  Emp.  Picis.)  Butter  of  Nutmegs,  commonly  but  erroneously 

called  Expressed  Oil  of  Mace. 

Butter  of  Nutmegs  is  nn  ingredient  of  the  Emp.  Picis,  L.  (p.)  E.,  otherwise  it 
is  little  used.  It  is  importod  from  the  Moluccas,  being  propared  there  by  partially 
heating  and  subjecting  Nutmegs  to  pressure.  It  is  solid,  in  brick-shaped  cakes, 
of  an  orange-colour,  with  the  odour  of  Nutmegs.  It  contains  a little  Volatile 
Oil,  a fluid  Elaine,  and  another  fatty  principle,  which  is  solid  and  crystallizable ; 
melts  at  118°,  is  composed  of  C2e  H 2 7 03,  and,  when  saponified,  yields  My- 
risticacid.  ( Gregory. ) 

Action.  Uses.  Emollient  and  slightly  Stimulant  as  an  Embrocation. 

Oleum  Myristic/E,  L.  E.  Volatile  or  Essential  Oil  of  Nutmegs. 

Obtained  by  distilling  Nvtmeys  reduced  to  powder  with  water.  Usually  im- 
ported of  a pale  yellow  colour,  with  the  odour  nnd  tasto  of  Nutmegs.  Sp.  Gr. 
920 — 948.  This  after  a time  deposits  crystals  of  Stearoptone,  the  Myrtsticinc  of 
some  authors.  The  true  Volatile  Oil  of  Mace  is  similar  in  nature  and  properties. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  in  doses  of  IflJ. — 1i|jij. 

Spihitus  (Nucis  Moschat.s,  D.)  Myristic/E,  L.  E.  Spirit  of 

N utmeg. 

Prep.  Mix  bruised  Nutmegs  Jijfi.  (Jij.  D.)  in  Proof  Spirit  Cj.  and  Aq.Oj. 
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(q.  8.  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24  hours,  D.)  with  gentle  heat,  L. 
Distil  Cj. 

Action.  Uses . Aromatic  Stimulant.  Used  as  an  adjunct  in  doses 
of  f3j, — f3iv. 


Laurineas,  R.  Brown.  Laurels. 

Trees,  seldom  shrubs,  generally  with  handsome  foliage.  Leaves  exstipulatc, 
alternate,  sometimes  approximated,  so  as  to  appear  opposite,  simple,  entire, 
coriaceous,  and  evergreen,  sometimes  glandular  and  dotted  below.  Flowers 
complete,  or  by  abortion  unisexual,  regular,  racemose,  or  paniculate,  sometimes 
umbelliform ; pedicols  tribracteatc.  Porianth  calyx-like,  inferior,  4 to  6 cleft  or 
divided,  imbricated.  Disk  fleshy,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  perianth.  Sta- 
mens inserted  into  the  base  of  the  perianth,  either  6 in  a single  row,  or  12  in  a 
double  or  treble  row,  the  fertile  alternate  with  the  barren  ones.  Anthers  ad- 
nate,  2 — 4-cclled,  opening  by  valves,  recurved  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  Glands 
often  present  at  the  base  of  the  inner  filaments.  Ovary  free,  1-ceiled,  with 

1 to  3 pendulous  ovules.  Style  1.  Stigma  1,  obscurely  2 — 3 lobed.  Fruit  a 
berry  or  rather  drupe.  Seed  without  albumen;  embryo  straight;  cotyledons 
large ; radicle  superior.  — The  Laurinoro,  from  the  structure  of  their  anthers, 
are  allied  to  Atherospermece  and  to  Gyrocarpecc:  from  the  Thymdace  they  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  structure.  They  have  beon  well  elucidated  by 
Nees  von  Esenbeck.  In  their  red-coloured  juice,  and  aromatic  properties,  they 
resemble  Myristicece. — Tropical  regions  of  Asia  and  America,  with  two  species 
extending  to  the  north  of  Africa  and  south  of  Europe. — Enneand.  Monog.  Linn. 

Lauri  Folia,  L.  D.  et  Lauri  Baccas,  L.  D.  Leaves  and  Berries 
of  Laurus  nobilis,  Linn.  Laurel  or  Sweet  Bay.  Enneandria 
Monog.  Linn. 

This  is  the  of  the  Greeks.  From  its  leaves  having  been  em- 

ployed in  making  chaplets  for  their  gods  and  crowns  for  their  heroes, 
it  was  called  Laurus  nobilis  by  Linnaeus.  It  is  the  ghar  of  the  Arabs, 
and  probably  the  Ezrach  of  the  Bible,  (v.  Bibl.  Cycl.  i.  p.  692.) 

Evergreen  (fig.  86)  from  15  to  25  feet  high,  with  dense  leafy  branches.  Leaves 
oblong,  lanceolate,  acute,  wavy  at  the  margin,  hairless,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fine  beard  and  small  pore  at  the  axils  of  the  lower  veins.  Umbels  4 — 6 flowered, 
(1.)  axillary,  supported  by  scarious  concave  scales.  Flowers  dioecious,  yellowish, 
dotted  with  fine  glands.  Perianth  4-parted  (2).  Fcrtilo  Stamens  12  in  3 rows, 
the  external  alternating  with  the  segments  of  the  perianth.  Filaments  each  with 

2 glands  at,  or  above,  the  middle.  Anthers  oblong,  2-celled,  all  looking  inwards, 
opening  with  2 turned-up  valves  (3).  Female  flowers  with  2 to  4 castrated  sta- 
mens. Stigma  capitate.  Berry  ovoid,  about  the  size  of  a field-bean,  bluish- 
black,  single-seeded  Cotylodons  large,  oleaginous,  convex  on  the  back. — North 
of  Asia  Minor;  common  in  Mediterranean  region;  shrubberies  in  England.— 
Nees  von  E.  t.  132. 

Jjauri  Folia , L.  D.  Laurel  leaves,  which  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  poisonous  leaves  of  the  Cherry  Laurel,  p.  390,  have 
a fragrant  odour,  and  an  aromatic,  rather  bitter  taste.  These  proper- 
ties they  owe  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  a yellow-coloured  Volatile  Oil, 
which  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water.  The  leaves  of  a 
species  of  Cinnamomum  are  still  employed  in  India  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  these,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  Malabathrum  of  the  Ancients. 
They  are  called  tej-pat , and  the  bark,  tej  and  putruj . 
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Lauri  Dacca,  L.  D.  Laurel  Berries  (hah  al  ghar  of  the  Arabs) 
arc  oblong,  ellipsoid ; when  dry  of  a dark-brown  colour,  with  a wrin- 
kled, friable  sarcocarp,  covering  the  two  oval  fatty  cotyledons.  They 
contain  a warm,  fragrant.  Volatile  Oil,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
distillation  with  water,  and  about  \ of  a greenish-coloured  fat,  which 
may  be  separated  by  expression. 


Fig.  86. 


Oleum  Lauri  eacpnssum,  or  Oil  of  Bays,  obtained  by  pressure,  and 
the  aid  of  heat,  both  from  the  fresh  and  the  dry  drupes  of  the  Bav 
tree.  It  is  imported  from  the  S.  of  Europe.  Like  the  Butter  of  Nut- 
megs, it  contains  a Volatile  Oil,  Elaine,  and  Stearine. 

Action.  Uses.  Leaves  and  Berries,  Aromatic  Stimulants,  but  are 
not  much  used  now.  The  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  Diaphoretic,  or  they 
may  be  used  m a bath.  Oil  of  Bay,  is  a stimulant  Embrocation. 
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Sassafras.  Radix,  L.  D.  Root,  E.  Lignum  ct  Oleum  Volatile, 

D.  Wood  and  Volatile  Oil  of  Sassafras  officinale,  Nces  von 

Esenbcck  E.  ( Laurus  Sassafras,  Linn.)  L.  D. 

Sassafras  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  in  152H,  but 
is  common  throughout  the  United  States.  The  name  is  considered  to 
be  a corruption  of  Saxifrage  (Da  Tlieis).  Sassafras  nuts  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  plant,  but  are  probably  those  of  a Nectandra. 

A small  dioecious  tree,  but  growing  to  a great  height  in  favourable  situations, 
with  a trunk  about  a foot  in  diameter.  Bark  rough,  furrowed,  greyish-coloured, 
but  the  twigs  smooth,  and  bright  green.  Leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  downy 
when  young,  membranous,  varying  much  in  form  and  size,  some  being  oval 
and  entire,  others  with  a lobe  on  one  side  only,  the  generality  3-lobed,  but  all 
tapering  into  the  petiolo.  Flowers  slightly  fragrant,  of  a pale  yellowish-green 
colour,  racemose,  with  deciduous  subulate  bracts.  Perianth  G-partcd.  Stamens 
9,  the  3 inner  with  a thick  stipitate  gland  on  each  side.  Anthers  linear,  4- 
celled,  all  looking  inwards.  Female  flowers  usually  with  fewer  sterile  stamens, 
the  inner  often  all  united  together.  Drupo  oval,  about  the  size  of  a large  pea, 
of  a deep-blue  colour,  placed  on  the  thickened  apex  of  the  reddish-coloured  pe- 
duncle, surrounded  by  the  cup  fonned  by  the  remains  of  the  perianth. — North 
American  woods  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Flowers  in  May  in  the  north,  but 
earlier  in  the  south. — Nees  von  E.  131.  St.  and  Ch.  126. 

Sassafras  Wood  is  light,  porous,  and  fragile,  whitish  in  the  young, 
and  reddish  in  the  old  tree,  but  feebly  aromatic,  and  seldom  employed 
in  America.  The  Bark  is  sometimes  separated. 

The  Hoot  is  much  more  efficacious,  and  usually  seen  in  irregular 
and  branched  fragments;  wood,  of  a brownish-white,  light  and  porous; 
bark  brittle,  spongy,  in  layers  of  a rusty  cinnamon  hue ; fresh  exposed 
surfaces  of  a lighter  hue,  sometimes  covered  with  a brownish  epider- 
mis. Dr.  Reinach  has  lately  analysed  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  the 
Sassafras,  in  which  he  found,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a much  larger 
proportion  of  the  active  principle  than  in  the  Wood.  He  found  of 
Heavy  and  Volatile  Oils  8,  Fatty  matter  8,  Resin  and  Wax  50, 
Sassafrid  (a  peculiar  principle  which  may  be  arranged  with  Tannin) 
92,  Tannin  58,  Sassafrid  with  Tannin  and  Gum  68,  Albumen  6,  Gum, 
Colouring  matters,  &c.  30,  Starch  with  reddish-brown  Colouring  mat- 
ter 54,  Starch  with  Tannin,  &c.  289,  Lignin  247  = 1000  parts. 

The  odour  is  pleasantly  fragrant,  its  taste  sweetish  and  gratefully 
aromatic,  dependent  on  the  presence  of  its  Volatile  Oil.  These  3neld 
their  properties  to  hot  water  as  well  as  to  Alcohol ; but  the  Volatile 
Oil  will  necessarily  be  dissipated,  if  much  heat  is  employed. 

Sassafras  Pith  is  described  by  American  writers  as  in  slender,  very 
light,  and  spongy  pieces ; mucilaginous  in  taste,  with  a slight  flavour 
of  the  Sassafras;  forming  a limpid  mucilage  with  water,  which  is 
much  used  as  a demulcent.  The  leaves  even  are  said  by  Dr.  Lindley 
to  be  used  in  Louisiana  for  thickening  soup,  from  containing  much 
mucilage. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant;  Diaphoretic  in  infusion;  but  chiefly 
used  in  combination. 
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Pharm.  Prep.  Decoct.  Guaiaci  Comp.  Aqua  Calcis  Comp.  De- 
coct. Sarzae  Comp. 

Oleum  Sassafras,  L.  E.  D.  Volatile  Oil  of  Sassafras. 

Prep.  Distil  braised  Sassafras  Boot,  wood,  and  bark,  with  water. 

A light  yellow-coloured  Oil;  Sp.  Gr.  1'094  ; with  Sassafras-odour 
and  pungent  taste.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of  two  oils,  one  of 
which  swims,  the  other  sinks  in  water.  After  a time  it  deposits  a 
Stearoptene. 

Action.  Uses.  Warm  Stimulant  in  doses  of  11\ij. — IT^v. : It  is  one 
of  the  Oils  recommended  to  be  added  to  the  Fluid  Extract  of  Sarsa- 
parilla, E. 


Camphora,  L.  E.  D.  Camphor.  Concretum  sui  generis  sublimatione 
purificatum,  L.  Produce  of  Camphora  officinarum,  Nees  v. 
Esenbeck,  E.  ( Laurus  Camphora , Linn.)  L.  D. ; also  of  Dryobala- 
nops  Camphora,  Colebr.  D. 

Camphor  is  a principle  found  in  many  plants,  hut  only  in  two  in 
any  great  abundance.  One  of  these,  erroneously  referred  to  as  yield- 
ing some  of  tho  Camphor  of  European  commerce,  has  been  mentioned 
at  p.  290.  The  other  is  a Chinese  and  Japanese  plant.  Camphor, 
like  several  substances  the  produce  of  countries  to  the  southward  or 
eastward  of  India,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  (Hindoo  Med.  p. 
93.)  It  was  known  to  the  Arabs,  and  called  by  them  Kaphoor. 

The  Camphor  tree  is  an  evergreen,  grows  to  a considerable  size,  is  straight 
below  and  branched.  All  parts  omit  a camplioraceous  odour  when  braised 
Wood  white,  fragrant,  much  used  in  China  for  making  tranks,  boxes,  Ac. 
Branches  somewhat  lax,  smooth,  with  a greenish  bark.  Leaves  alternate,  with 
long  petioles,  ovate-lanceolate,  rather  coriaceous,  smooth,  shining,  and  bright- 
green  above,  paler  beneath,  triple-nerved,  with  a sunken  gland  opening  by  a 
pore  boneatb,  at  tho  axils  of  the  principal  latoral  veins.  Leaf-buds  scaly.  Flow- 
ers small,  hermaphrodite,  smooth  externally,  in  naked,  axillary,  and  terminal 
corymbose  paniclos.  Perianth  6-cleft,  with  a deciduous  limb.  Fertile  stamens 
9,  in  3 rows,  the  3 inner  supported  at  the  base  with  2 stipitate  compressed 
glands.  Anthers  4-celled  opening  by  as  many  ascending  valves,  the  3 interior 
looking  outwards,  the  othere  opening  inwards.  Three  sterile  stamens  subalter- 
natc  with  those  of  the  second  row,  three  others  stipitate,  each  with  an  ovate 
head.  Drupe  situated  in  the  truncate  cup-like  base  of  the  perianth. — Native  of 
China,  principally  near  Chinchow  in  tho  province  of  Fokien;  also  of  Formosa 
and  Japan. — Nees  von  Esenb.  130.  St.  and  Ch.  129. 

Camphor  is  diffused  through  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  is  separated 
from  the  root,  trunk,  and  branches,  which  when  cut  into  chips,  are 
boiled  in  water  and  then  sublimed  into  inverted  straw  cones  contained 
within  earthen  capitals.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  Crude  Cam- 
phor, chiefly  from  the  province  of  Fokien  and  the  opposite  island  ofFor- 
mosa,  but  some  of  good  quality  is  also  procured  from  Japan.  The  Dutch 
exported  front  thence  into  Europe  310,520  lbs.  in  seven  years.  It  is 
sometimes  imported  into  this  countiy  from  Batavia.  The  ordinary 
Crude  Camphor  is  in  small  greyish-coloured,  slightly  sparkling  grains, 
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which  by  aggregation  form  greyish  crumbling  cakes,  with  all  the  pro- 
perties of  purified  Camphor.  This  is  separated  from  impurities  by 
being  mixed  with  lime  and  sublimed  in  thin  glass  vessels,  which  being 
afterwards  cracked,  the  Camphor  is  obtained  in  a concavo-convex  cake 
about  three  inches  thick  with  a hole  in  its  middle. 

Camphor  is  solid,  colourless,  and  translucent,  with  a crystalline 
texture,  has  a strong,  penetrating,  aromatic  odour,  and  a bitter,  rather 
pungent  taste,  followed  by  a sensation  of  coolness ; though  brittle,  it 
is  not,  from  its  toughness,  easily  pulverized.  Sp.  Gr.  ’98  to  '99  ; so 
that  it  floats  on  water,  and,  evaporating,  produces  a circulatory  move- 
ment. From  its  volatility,  it  volatilizes  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  crystallizes  on  the  inside  of  bottles.  It  melts  at  288°  and  boils 
at  400°,  burns  with  a bright  flame ; is  little  soluble  in  water,  but  easily 
so  in  Alcohol,  Ether,  the  volatile  and  fixed  Oils,  also  in  Acetic  acid 
(v.  Acid.  Aceticum  Camphoratum),  and  the  diluted  acids,  and  in  water 
charged  with  Carbonic  acid,  and  with  the  aid  of  trituration  in  about  8 
times  its  weight  of  Milk.  Nitric  Ether  f^ij.  will  retain  Camphor  9j. 
dissolved  in  fjiv.  of  water,  (e.)  Nitric  acid,  by  yielding  Oxygen, 
converts  it  into  Camphoric  acid.  Camphor  is  considered  an  oxide  of 
Camphogen  (C10  Hg),  or  as  a solid  volatile  oil  composed  of  CloH80. 
The  E.  C.  give  as  a test  of  its  purity:  “Its  powder  evaporates  entirely 
when  gently.lieated.” 

Borneo  Camphor  is  in  white  crystalline  fragments,  as  found  in  the 
wood  of  the  Dryobalanops  Camphora.  Sp.  Gr.  1'009.  Its  odour  is 
not  of  so  diffusible  a nature,  otherwise  it  closely  resembles  the  above. 
The  Liquid  Camphor  of  the  same  tree  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
Camphogen.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  by  passing  a current  of  Oxygen 
gas  through  it,  converted  it  into  Camphor. 

Action.  Uses.  The  action  of  Camphor  is  variously  described.  Ap- 
plied locally  for  a time  to  any  delicate  surface,  it  will  act  as  an  irri- 
tant. Its  action  when  taken  internally,  is  chiefly  on  the  nervous 
system.  In  moderate  doses  it  will  exhilarate,  and  also  allay  nervous 
irritation,  and  produce  quietude  and  placidity  of  feeling.  Being  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system,  in  large  doses,  or  in  particular  constitutions, 
the  circulation  may  be  affected.  It  afterwards  passes  off  by  the  skin 
and  bronchial  membranes,  but  not  by  the  urine;  the  pulse  is  increased 
in  fulness,  and  diaphoresis  produced,  especially  if  the  patient  be  covered 
over;  consequent  relief  of  febrile  symptoms  ensue.  But  other  cases  oc- 
cur, in  which  sedative  effects  are  perceived.  In  large  doses  it  acts  as  a 
Narcotic,  and  might  be  poisonous.  It  is  chiefly  useful  as  a Calmative 
and  Anodyne  in  various  Nervous,  especially  Hysterical,  affections,  in 
doses  of  gr.  v. — gr.x.,  and  in  some  Nervous  and  Typhoid  fevers. 


Mistura  Cam phor»,  L.  E.  D.  Camphor  Mixture. 

Prep.  h.Tt.  Bub  up  Camphor  3ft.  (3j.  D.)  with  Rectified  Spirit  vpx.  (add  purified 
Sugar  56.  D.l  stirring,  gradually  add  Aijuie  Oj.  (hot,  by  measure  Ibj.  D.)  Filter 
through  linon  (bibulous  paper,  D.) 
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E.  Rub  together  CamphorSj.  and  pure  Sugar  yds.,  add  Almondl'tfk.  previously 
steeped  in  liot  water  and  peeled ; beat  the  whole  into  a smooth  pulp ; constantly 
stirring,  add  Aq.  Oj.  Strain. 

Action.  Uses.  The  Camphor  Mixture  of  the  L.  P.  is  feeble,  but 
has  the  odour  of  Camphor,  and  is  a grateful  vehicle  for  more  powerful 
medicines,  in  many  nervous  affections,  in  doses  of  fjij. — fjiij.  With 
the  aid  of  Sugar  or  the  emulsion,  a larger  quantity  is  taken  up  in  the 
other  preparations.  Camphor  may  be  given  dissolved  in  Milk. 

Mist.  Camphor.®  cum  Magnesia,  E.  D.  Camphor  Mixture  with 
Magnesia. 

Prep.  Rub  up  together  Camphor  gr.  x.  (gr.  xii.  D. ) Curb.  Magnesia  gr.  xxv. 
(36.  D.)  gradually  add  Aq.  fyvj. 

Action.  Uses.  Camphor  by  the  aid  of  the  Magnesia  is  dissolved  in 
larger  quantity,  but  will  separate  from  the  water.  This  as  an  antacid 
may  be  more  useful  in  some  cases  than  the  above,  in  doses  of  {5  ft. — fjiij. 

Tinctura  Camphor®,  L.  E.  D.  sive  Spiritus  Camphoratus,  D. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Camphor  (in  small  fragments,  E.)  Jv.  (Jijfe.  E,  jj.  D.)  in  Rec- 
tified Spirit  Oij.  (by  measure  jviij.  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  For  external  use.  Stimulant  and  Anodyne  (v.  Linim. 
Ammonia:  Comp.  p.  59).  With  the  aid  of  Sugar  to  suspend  the  Cam- 
phor in  water,  it  may  be  given  internally  in  doses  of  IRx. — fjfi. 

Tinct.  Camphor®  comp.,  or  Tinct.  Opii  Camphorata.  Paregoric. 
(v.  p.  269.) 

Paregoric  contains  Opium  gr.  i.  in  fjft.  D.  f3ts. — f3iv. 

Linimentum  Camphor®,  L.  E.  Oleum  Camphoratum,  I). 

Prep.  Rub  together  in  a mortar,  and  dissolve  Camphor  y.  (\j.  D.)  in 
Olive  Oil  fjiv.  (JJ.  Strain,  D.l 

Action.  Uses.  Externally  as  a Stimulant  and  Anodyne.  Commonly 
called  Camphorated  Oil.  Camphor  is  also  an  ingredient  of  Soap  Lini- 
ment. (p.  477.) 

Linimentum  Camphor®  compositum,  L.  D.  Compound  Camphor 
Liniment. 

Prep.  Mix  Liquor  Ammonia  (Aqua  caustics,  D.)  f^vijft.  (by  moasure  jvj.  D.l 
with  Spirit  of  Lavender  Oj.  (by  measure.  Il.j.  D.)  With  a slow  tiro  distii  from  a 
glass  retort  Oj.  (by  moasuro  li.J.  D.)  in  which  dissolve  Camphor  gijfe  (jij.  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  Rubefacient  and  Stimulant  for  external  use. 

Cinnamomum,  L.  E.  D.  Cortex,  et  Oleum  e cortice  destillatum,  L. 
D.  Bark  and  Volatile  Oil  of  the  Bark  of  Cinnamomum  zevi.a- 
nicum,  Nees  von  Esenbcck,  E.  ( Laurus  Cinnamon um,  Linn.),L.  D. 
Cinnamon.  True  Cinnamon  of  the  shops. 

Cinnamon  is  the  Kinncmon  of  Exod.  xxx.  23  (see  Bibl.  Cycl.  ii. 
p.  210),  and  the  xiwaptufiov  of  Herodotus,  a name  which  be  states  the 
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Greeks  learned  from  the  Phoenicians.  The  name  seems  derived  from 
the  Cingalese  Cacynnama  (dulce  lignum),  or  the  Malay  Kaxmanis , 
which  Mr.  Marshall  says  is  sometimes  pronounced  Kainamanis.  (i>. 
Antiq . of  Ilind.  Med.  84  and  141.) 

Fig.  87. 


The  Cinnamon  tree  of  Ceylon  (fig.  87)  is  about  80  feet  high.  The  root  has  the 
odour  of  Cinnamon  as  woll  ns  that  of  Camphor,  and  yields  this  principle  upon 
distillation.  The  twigs  aro  somewhat  4-cornered.  smooth,  shining,  and  freo 
from  any  downiness.  Tho  leaves  are  liablo  to  variation,  ovate,  or  ovate-oblong, 
terminating  in  an  obtuse  point,  triple  or  three-nerved,  that  is,  there  are  three 
principal  nerves,  which  sometimes  remain  separate  to  the  very  base,  but  usually 
approach  oacli  other  a littlo  above  tho  base,  but  without  uniting;  there 
aro,  moreover,  in  many  cases,  two  shorter  nervos  external  to  these.  Leaves 
reticulated  on  the  under  sido,  smooth,  shining,  the  uppermost  tho  smallest, 
with  a good  deal  of  the  taste  of  cloves.  The  leaf-buds  are  naked.  Pani- 
cles terminal  and  axillary.  Flowers  usually  bisexual,  rather  silky.  Peri- 
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anth  6-cloft  (2),  segments  oblong,  the  upper  part  deciduous.  Fertile  stamens  9, 
in  3 rows,  the  3 inner  with  2 sessile  glands  at  the  base  (6).  Anthers  ovate,  4- 
celled  (4 — 6|,  the  3 intorior  opening  outwards.  3 abortive  capitate  stamon8 
(staminodia)  in  the  interior  of  all.  Ovary  1-cellod,  with  a single  ovule.  Stigma 
disk-like.  Drupe  (or  berry)  1-seeded,  seated  in  the  cup-like  six-lobcd  base  of 
the  perianth  (7).  Seed  large,  with  large  oily  cotyledons  (8 — 10) ; otnbryo  above. 
—Native  of  Ceylon,  now  cultivated  elsewhere,  as  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  Java, 
Cayenne,  efcc. — Nces  von  E.  as  Laurus  Cinnamomum  128.  St.  and  Ch.  121. 

Cinnamon  is  cultivated  in  plantations  situated  on  the  south-west  of 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  between  Negombo  and  Matura,  where  the  soil 
is  nearly'  a pure  quartzose  sand,  the  climate  damp,  showers  frequent, 
and  the  temperature  high  and  equable.  {Dr.  Davy.)  Trees  may  be 
cut  when  six  or  seven  y'ears  old.  Branches  three  years  old,  or  which  are 
from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  selected  and  lopped 
off,  commencing  in  May  and  continuing  till  October.  The  bark  is  di- 
vided by'  longitudinal  incisions,  of  which  two  opposite  to  each  other 
other  are  made  in  the  smaller  shoots,  several  in  the  larger,  and  then 
peeled  off  in  strips.  After  twenty-four  hours,  the  epidermis  and  the 
green  matter  under  it  are  scraped  off,  after  the  strips  of  bark  have 
been  placed  on  a convex  piece  of  wood.  The  bark  soon  contracts  into 
the  form  of  quills,  which  are  about  forty  inches  in  length,  of  which 
the  smaller  are  introduced  within  the  larger  ones,  and  form  the  ordi- 
nary rolls  of  Cinnamon.  They  are  dried  first  in  the  shade  and  then 
in  the  sun,  and  sorted  into  Cinnamon  of  different  qualities,  known  in 
commerce  as  first,  second,  and  third  Cinnamon.  It  is  imported  chiefly 
from  Ceylon;  some  also  from  Tellicherry  on  the  Malabar  coast,  proba- 
bly grown  at  Anjarakandy.  (v.  p.  371,  and  Buchanan’s  Mysore,  p. 
546.)  Some  is  also  exported  from  other  parts  of  the  Madras  presi- 
dency', where  it  was  long  since  introduced  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  grown 
at  Tinnivelly',  &c.  v.  Roxb.  FI.  Ind.  ii.  p.  296.  It  has  been  exported 
from  Quilon.  v.  p.  544. 

Besides  Cinnamon,  Oil  of  Cinnamon  is  produced ; and  from  the  ripe 
fruits  a fatty  substance  called  Cinnamon  Suet  is  expressed,  which  the 
author  supposed  to  be  the  Comacum  of  Theophrastus.  {Antiq.  of  Hind. 
Med.  p.  546.)  He  finds  it  noted  in  Rheede,  Hort.  Mai.  i.  p.  1 10. 

Ceylon  Cinnamon  of  the  best  quality  is  in  long  and  slender  cylin- 
drical bundles,  about  forty  inches  in  length,  composed  of  numerous 
quills  rolled  up  within  one  another,  each  about  the  thickness  of  cart- 
ridge paper,  smooth,  pliable,  breaking  readily  with  a splintery  fracture, 
and  easily  powdered.  The  colour  of  the  bark  is  a dull,  yellowish- 
brown,  now  usually  called  a Cinnamon-colour.  The  surface  is  inter- 
sected by  pale  glistening  fibrils.  It  has  a pleasant,  grateful  odour,  a 
warm,  sweetish,  and  very  agreeable  taste.  Besides  the  three  qualities 
of  Cey'lon  Cinnamon,  it  is  also  imported  of  different  qualities  from  the 
Malabar  Coast ; and  Dr.  Wight  has  ascertained  that  the  Cassia  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula  is  sometimes  exported  as  Cinnamon,  v.  p.544.  But  the 
Cinnamon  plant  itself  has  been  introduced  into  so  many  places,  that 
small  quantities  are  occasionally  imported  from  them,  as  for  instance 
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from  Cayenne.  Some  of  these  are  employed  for  adulterating  the  superior 
and  more  expensive  Ceylon  Cinnamon.  The  inferior  kinds  are  thicker 
and  less  grateful,  and  more  resembling  Cassia.  Analysed,  Cinnamon 
is  found  to  contain  Volatile  Oil  (about  G parts  in  1000),  Tannin  (of 
the  nature  of  Catechu  Tannin),  Mucilage,  Resin,  Colouring  matter, 
Cinnamic  acid,  and  Ligneous  fibre. 

Action.  Uses.  Aromatic  and  Stomachic,  slightly  Astringent.  The 
most  grateful  of  condiments,  and  much  used  as  an  ingredient  of  choco- 
late. The  powder  in  doses  of  gr.  v. — 3j.  will  check  Nausea,  relieve 
Flatulence,  and  some  Cramps.  Much  employed  in  combination  in 
Diarrhoeas ; in  low  states  of  the  constitution  ; and  as  a constituent  of 
various  preparations. 

Pham.  Prep.  Infusum  Catechu.  Decoct.  Haanatoxyli.  Elect. 
Catechu.  Coniectio  Aromatica.  Pulv.  Crete  Comp.  Pulv.  Kino 
Comp.  Tinctura  Catechu.  Tinct.  Cardamomi  Comp.  Sp.  Lavand. 
Comp.  Sp.  Ammonia;  Arom.  Acid.  Sulphuric.  Arom.  Vinum  Opii. 

Pul  vis  Cinnamomi  Compositus,  L.  Pulv.  Aro.maticus,  E.  D. 

Compound  Cinnamon  or  Aromatic  Powder. 

Prep.  Rub  up  into  very  fine  powder  Cinnamon  Sfi.  Cardamoms  Sjft.  Ginger 
3j.  (Cardamoms  and  Ginger  aa  equal  parts,  D.,  of  ail  three  equal  parts,  E.)  Long 
Pepper  3 ft.  L.  (5j.  D.  Keep  in  well-closed  glass  vessels,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Aromatic  Stimulant  in  doses  of  gr.  v. — 3j. 

Electuarium  Aromaticum,  E.  Aromatic  Electuary. 

Prep.  Of  tho  above  Aromatic  Powder  1 part  to  bo  triturated  with  Syrup  of 
Orange-peel  2 parts.  This,  though  similar  to  the  Aromatic  Confection,  L.  1).  (p, 
111),  in  the  naturo  of  the  spices,  differs  in  not  containing  any  Chalk. 

Action.  Uses.  Carminative  in  doses  of  gr.  x. — 3ft. 

Oleum  Cinnamomi,  L.  E.  D.  Oil  of  Cinnamon. 

This  Oil  is  imported  from  Ceylon,  being  obtained  by  macerating  the  powdered 
rejected  bark  in  a saturated  solution  of  salt,  and  then  distilling.  The  water 
which  passes  over  is  milky,  from  holding  the  Oil  in  suspension  ; but  this  soon 
separates.  About  8 ounces  are  obtained  from  80  tb.  of  recently  prepared  Cinna- 
mon. Some  of  it  is  heavier  and  some  lighter  than  water. 

The  E.  P.  gives  as  its  characteristics  : “ Cherry-red  when  old,  wine- 
yellow  when  recent ; odour  purely  cinnamonic.  Nitric'  (concentrated, 
added  drop  by  drop)  converts  it  nearly  into  a uniform  crystalline  mass 
(a  compound  of  the  acid  and  of  the  oil).”  The  colour  varies  accord- 
ing to  age.  Oil  of  Cassia  is  often  substituted  for  it ; other  adultera- 
tions are  used,  which  the  Nitric'  detects  by  producing  a less  distinct 
effect.  Oil  of  Cinnamon  is  remarkable  for  its  grateful  aroma  and 
spicy  cinnamonic  taste,  less  pungent  and  acrid  than  Oil  of  Cassia.  It 
is  composed  of  C18  H,  02+H,  and  is  considered  by  Chemists  a Hy- 
druret  of  Cinnamylc.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  absorbs  Oxygen  and 
some  Cinnamic  acid  is  formed;  also  two  resins.  This  acid  may  also 
be  obtained  by  distilling  the  Balsams  of  Tolu  and  of  Peru.  By  pow- 
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erful  oxidizing  agents  this  acid  may  bo  converted  first  into  Bitter 
Almond  Oil,  and  then  into  Benzoic  acid.  ( v . Fownes,  P.  J.  ir.  264.) 

Action.  Uses.  Grateful  but  powerful  Stimulant  in  doses  of  Ifij. — 
ll\iij.  Much  used  for  flavouring,  by  cooks  and  confectioners. 

Aqua  Cinnamomi,  L.  E.  D.  Cinnamon  Water. 

Prep.  Take  bruised  Cinnamon  lbjffi.  i^xviij.  E.  tl>j.  D.)  or  Oil  of  Cinnamon  5ij. 
h.  (3iij.  D.)  Proof  Spirit  fjvij.  L.  (Rectified  fiiij.  E.)  Aq.  Cij.  (q.  s.  to  prevent 
empyroumn.  Macerate  for  1 day,  D.)  Distil  oft'  Cj. 

Action.  Uses.  Carminative,  but  chiefly  used  as  a vehicle  in  doses 
of  Qjfi. — f^iij.  It  is  made  with  greater  facility  with  the  Oil,  and  is 
sometimes  prepared  by  diffusing  the  Oil  through  water  by  means  of 
Sugar  or  Magnesia.  But  Cinnamon  water  made  from  the  Oil  is  much 
more  apt  to  spoil,  from  the  formation  of  Cinnamic  acid:  distilling  from 
the  bark  is  therefore  the  preferable  method. 

Spiritus  Cinnamomi,  L.  E.  D.  Spirit  of  Cinnamon. 

Prep.  Mix  Oil  of  Cinnamon  3ij.  Proof  Spirit  Cj.  Aq.  Oj.  With  slow  heat  dis- 
til Cj.  L.  Take  Cinnamon  in  coarse  powder  ibj.  ( Proceed  as  for  Spir.  Caraway, E. ) 
Proof  Spirit  Cj.  Aq.  q.  s.  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24  hours.  Dis- 
til Cj.  D. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  adjunct  in  doses  of  f3j.-f3iij.  to  draughts. 

Tinctura  Cinnamomi,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Cinnamon. 

Prep.  Tako  Cinnamon  powdered  Jiijft.,  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  (by  measure  tbij.) 
Macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain.  ( Prucced  by  percolation  or  digestion,  as  directed 
for  Tinct.  Cassia,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Grateful  adjunct  (f3j. — f5iv.)  to  draughts  of  different 
kinds. 

Tinctura  Cinnamomi  composita,  L.  E.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Cinnamon. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  (7,  E.)  days  bruised  Cinnamon  Jj.,  bruised  Cardamoms 
Jfe.  (3J.  E.)  Long  Pepper  ground  ^ijfi.  (5iij.  E.)  Rasped  Ginger  sijft.  in  Proof 
Spirit  Oij.  (Strain  express,  E. ) Piltor.  (Best  prepared  by  percolation,  as  Com- 
pound Tincture  of  Cardamoms,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Aromatic  adjunct  to  Astringent  and  other  draughts, 
in  doses  of  f3j. — foij. 

E.mpi.astrum  Aromaticum,  D.  Aromatic  Plaster. 

Prej).  Melt  together  Thus  (Abietis  Resina)  ^iij.  and  Yellow  Wax  36.  Strain. 
When  thickening  ns  it  cools,  mix  in  powdered  Cinnamon  3yj.  rubbed  up  with 
Essential  Oil  of  Allspice  and  Essential  Oil  of  Lemons  fia  Jij.  Make  a plaster. 

Action.  Uses.  Applied  over  the  Stomach  in  Nausea,  &c. 

Cassia;  Cortex,  E.  D.  Bark  of  Cinnamomum  (Cassia,  Blume) 
aromaticum,  Nees  v.  Esenbcck,  E.  (Laurus  Cassia,  Linn.),  D.  and 
of  other  species. 

Cassia  is  mentioned  by  early  Greek  writers;  in  the  Bible  by  the 
name  Kiddali  (kittu  is  one  kind  of  Cassia  in  Diosc.  i.  c.  12).  It  is 
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translated  Cassia  in  Exod.  xxx.  24  (v.  ICiddah,  and  Kinnamon,  Hill. 
Cycl.  and  Antiq.  of  Hind.  Med.  p.  84).  Now,  there  are  several  dis- 
tinct sources  of  Cassia,  though  it  is  often  described  as  produced  by  the 
Laurus  Cassia  of  Linnaeus,  a plant,  said  to  he  of  Ceylon  and  the  Pen- 
insula of  India,  but  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Dr.  Wight  has 
shown  that  no  less  than  three  species  were  included  by  Linmcus 
under  one  name  : one  plant  is  Lilscea  zeylatiica,  Dawalkurunda  of  the 
Cingalese;  another,  apparently  Cirmamomum  sulphuratum  ofNces,  is 
the  C.  perpcluojlorens  of  Burmann ; and  the  third,  the  Carua  of 
Rheede  (Hort.  Mai.  i.  57),  Dr.  Wight  considers  to  be  the  Oitummo- 
mum  iners  of  Nees.  Hermann's  own  plant  of  Cassia  lignea,  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  named  Walkurunda,  and  is  a true  Ciimamomum. 

Cassia  bark,  called  Cassia  lignea  (and  by  the  Chinese  Kwei  IJc,  or 
Cassia-skin),  we  learn  from  the  Chinese  Repository,  ii.  455,  is  exported 
from  China  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  sewed  up  in  mats,  usually  two  or 
more  rolls  in  each  mat,  and  a pound  in  each  roll.  From  China  it  i6 
imported  into  Singapore,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay.  It  is  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  all  these  places,  and  also  from  Manilla,  as  well  as 
from  Quilon  and  Madras,  and  is  kept  in  all  shops  and  sold  as  Cin- 
namon, this  being  distinguished  by  the  name  of  true  Cinnamon,  and 
must  be  specially  asked  for  by  this  name. 

Chinese  Cassia,  or  Cinnamon,  as  it  is  also  called,  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Reeves,  produced  in  the  province  of  Kwangsi,  whose  principal  city 
Kwei-ling  derives  its  name  from  the  forests  of  Cassia  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  It  is  also  said  to  be  produced  in  Cochin-China  in  the  dry 
sandy  districts  lying  north-west  of  the  town  of  Faifoe,  between  15° 
and  16°  of  N.  lat.,  and  imported  into  Canton,  &c.  to  the  extent  of 
250,000  lbs.;  also,  that  it  is  preferred  to  the  Cinnamon  of  Ceylon. 
Mr.  Crawford  (Embassy  to  Siam,  p.  470)  says  that  the  epidermis  is 
not  freed  from  the  bark,  as  it  is  in  that  of  Ceylon,  that  the  superior 
kinds  are  retained  for  consumption  in  China,  and  the  inferior  re-ex- 
ported to  Singapore,  &c.  and  to  Europe. 

Cassia,  though  it  bears  a considerable  resemblance  to  Cinnamon,  is 
usually  in  single  quills,  seldom  more  than  double,  from  \ to  J or  even 
1 inch  in  diameter.  It  is  thicker,  rougher,  more  dense,  and  breaks 
with  a shorter  fracture,  and  is  of  a darker  red  colour  than  Cinnamon, 
and  its  powder  of  a reddish-brown  tint.  Its  taste  is  more  pungent 
and  stronger,  but  not  so  sweet  and  grateful  as  that  of  the  true  Cinna- 
mon, and  its  odour  less  agreeable.  That  from  China  is  now  always 
stripped  of  its  epidermis,  and  is  probably  produced  by  the  plant  de- 
scribed below  under  the  name  of  Cinnamomum  aromaticum. 

Cassia  Buds  (called  by  the  Chinese  Kivei-tszc,  or  Cassia-seeds), 
formerly  officinal  under  the  name  of  Flos  Lauri  Cassia;.  They  are 
exported  from  Canton  in  considerable  quantities,  have  some  resem- 
blance to  cloves  or  to  nails  with  round  heads,  or  are  cup-shaped  when 
the  perianth  bud  falls  off.  Those  that  are  fresh  and  plump  are  pre- 
ferred. They  are  imported  here  chiefly  for  use  in  confectionery, 
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forming  one  of  the  ingredients  of  many  old  receipts.  From  the  Chi- 
nese Repository,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Reeves,  of  Nees,  &c.,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  both  Cassia  biuls  and  Cassia  lignea  are  obtained 
from  the  same  tree.  The  buds  have  the  flavour  and  pungency  of 
taste  of  Cassia,  and  yield  an  essential  oil  upon  distillation. 

Cinmamompm  aromaticdm,  Nas  v.  Esenb.  A tree  of  considerable  size.  There  is 
one  IS  foet  high  in  the  Edinb.  Dot.  Garden.  Branches  angular,  twigs  and  pe- 
tioles covered  with  down.  Leaves  often  nearly  opposite,  though  usually  alter- 
nate, oblong-lanceolate,  acute  at  each  end,  triple-nerved,  or  with  three  nerves 
which  unite  into  a single  nervo  above  the  insertion  of  the  leaf-stalk,  and  disap- 
pear towards  the  apex'of  tho  leaf;  the  nerves  are,  like  the  twigs,  covered  with 
broken  (strigulosel  downiness,  with  curved  veinlets  on  the  under  surface.  Pa- 
nicles narrow,  silky. — This  is  tho  C.  Cassia  of  Blume,  introduced  from  China, 
and  the  laurus  Cassia,  t.  3.  of  the  brothers  Nees  in  their  paper  on  the  Cinnamon, 
also  of  Hurt.  Kewensis,  ii.  p.  427,  and  tho  Laurus  Cinnnmomum  of  Andrew’s 
Repos,  t.  595,  often  quoted  596.  The  leaves  taste  mucilaginous  and  Cinnamo- 
nic  (c.)  Dr.  Lindley  says  that  as  grown  in  stoves  they  are  almost  insipid,  mucila- 
ginous, and  somewhat  astringent.  I havo  received  a specimen  of  this  plant 
(named  Cimw/momum  chinam)  from  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who  inform  mo  that 
it  was  imported  by  their  house  from  China  in  1790.  This  is  probably  the  source 
of  the  various  plants  in  hot-houses.  Tho  leaves  taste  mucilaginous,  but  also 
aromatic. 

Cassia,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Marshall,  has  been  usually  thought 
to  be  only  the  coarser  kinds  of  the  Cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  or  that  sepa- 
rated from  the  larger  branches  or  thick  roots,  and  that  though  intended 
for  consumption  in  Asia,  has  been  imported  into  England  and  sold 
as  Cassia  lignea.  But  this,  as  has  been  observed,  can  have  seldom 
taken  place,  for  it  cannot  be  traced  among  the  exports  of  Ceylon, 
where,  moreover,  all  Cinnamon,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  pays  an  export 
duty  of  3s.  a pound,  and  the  Cassia,  even  in  England,  is  not  worth 
more  than  Is.  a pound. 

Malabar  Cassia.  Cassia  has  long  been  known  to  be  a product 
of  the  forests  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
cause  of  jealousy  between  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  that  the  latter 
sold  some  of  the  Wild  Cinnamon  growing  in  Cochin,  &c.  Buchanan, 
in  his  Travels  in  Mysore  (ii.  336),  mentions  it  as  common  on  all  the 
hills  of  the  Malabar  coast,  also  that  Mr.  Brown  had  planted  it  at  An- 
jarakandy,  as  well  as  the  Ceylon  Cinnamon  (ii.  545 — 6).  He  states 
that  at  .Mangalore  it  was  called  Dhul- China  (that  is,  Cinnamon),  and 
exported  to  Muscat,  Cutch,  Scind,  and  Bombay  ; also  that  the  buds  of 
the  tree  were  called  Cabob-China,  and  likewise  exported  to  the  same 
places.  This  export  still  continues,  as  it  appears  by  the  reports  of  the 
commerce  of  Madras  and  of  Bombay  that  1 07,856  lbs.  of  Cassia  were 
exported  from  Malabar  and  Canam,  and  that  in  1844 — 45,  there 
were  imported  into  Bombay  from  Malabar  and  Canarn,  of  Cassia, 
52,686  lbs.,  and  of  Cassia  Buds,  69,860  lbs.  Some  of  these  probably 
find  their  way  into  the  English  market. 

This  plant  Dr.  Wight  considers  to  be  the  famous  Carua  of  Rheede, 
Hort.  Mai.  i.  t.  57,  referring  it,  doubtfully  however,  to  C.  itwrs,  Rein- 
wardt,  a plant  of  Java  and  Penang,  but  which  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
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distinguished  hy  being  devoid  of  the  aromatic  qualities  of  the  Malabar 
plant.  Cinnamomum  iners  is,  however,  closely  allied  to  another  spe- 
cies, C.  eucalyptoides,  which  is  intermediate  between  C.  iners  and  C.  ni- 
lidum  (Nees).  Dr.  Wight’s  drawing  of  the  Malabar  Cassia  Plant 
sent  to  the  India  House  (v.  his  leones),  appears  to  me  to  agree  very 
closely  with  that  of  C.  eucalyploides,  given  by  Nees  and  Ebem.,  in 
their  Pflanz.  Med.,  and  which  Nees  v.  Esenb.  describes  as 
Cinnamomum  eucalyptoides,  Nees  von  Esenb.  Branches  roundish,  smooth  ; 
lower  leaves  elliptico-oblong,  upper  ones  subovate,  acute  at  the  base,  subattenu- 
ate, obtuse  at  the  apex,  3-nerved,  nearly  vcinless.  Panicles  sessile,  subtcnninal 
and  axillary.  Flowers  with  silvery  silkiness;  segments  of  the  perianth  obovato- 
cuneiform,  deciduous  from  the  middle. — Lauries  Malabrathrica , Roxb.  Hort. 
Calc  .p.  30.  Wall.  Cat.  n.  2583,  B.  “Sapor  et  odor  foliorum  fortis  et  acris  caryo- 
phyllorum  oum  levi  Camphor®  tinctura."  The  berry  not  seen, 

C.  inees  of  Reinw.  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  leaves  being  more  lanceolate, 
3-nerved,  nearly  veinless.  Panicles  pedunculate.  Segments  of  the  perianth 
deciduous  below  the  apex. — But  both  require  careful  re-examination  with  good 
specimens,  and  comparison  with  the  Malabar  plant,  before  any  one  can  determine 
whether  this  be  identical  with  either  or  different  from  both.  In  the  latter  case, 
it  ought  to  be  called  C.  Caruu.  The  Chinese  C.  aromalicum  might,  no  doubt,  be 
successfully  cultivated  where  this  thrives  so  well. 

Dr.  Wight  says,  “ a set  of  specimens  (submitted  officially  to  his  exa- 
mination) of  the  trees  furnishing  Cassia  on  the  Malabar  coast,  presented 
no  fewer  than  four  distinct  species,  including  among  them  the  genuine 
Cinnamon  plant,  the  bark  of  the  older  branches  of  w'hich  it  would 
appear  are  exported  from  that  coast  as  Cassia.”  And,  besides,  he  in- 
fers that  all  sorts  of  Cinnamon-like  plants,  yielding  bark  of  a quality 
unfit  to  bear  the  designation  of  Cinnamon,  are  passed  off  as  Cassia. 
Mr.  Iiuxbam,  of  Quilon,  also  states,  that  the  only  difference  between 
Malabar  Cassia  and  Malabar  Cinnamon  is,  that  the  former  is  coarser 
and  thicker  than  the  latter.  Both  are  obtained  from  the  same  tree, 
the  Cassia  being  the  bark  of  the  larger  parts  of  the  tree,  and  the  Cin- 
namon being  peeled  from  the  younger  shoots  and  small  branches. 

Cassia  lignea,  analysed  by  Bucholz,  yielded  of  Volatile  Oil  0’8, 
Resin  4'0,  Gummy  Extractive  146,  Bassorin  with  Ligneous  fibre 
64'3,  water  and  loss  16‘3:=100.  But  as  Sesquichloride  of  Iron  and 
Gelatine  both  produce  precipitates,  that  of  the  former  of  a dark-green 
colour  (pi),  it  must  also  contain  Tannin.  Its  active  properties,  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  the  volatile  oil,  are  taken  up  by  Spirit,  and  partially 
by  water,  as  in  the  preparations. 

Action.  Uses.  Aromatic  Stimulant,  in  doses  of  gr.  x. — 56. 

Oleum  Cassia;,  E.  Oil  of  Cassia. 

The  Volatilo  Oil  of  Cassia-bark,  obtained  by  distillation  with  water,  is  im- 
ported from  Singapore,  and  is  still  probably  all  produced  by  the  Chinese  Cassia 
or  Cinnamon,  C.  aromaticum. 

Cassia  Oil,  when  pure,  has  a pale  wine-yellow  colour,  which  does 
not  deepen  with  age.  (c.)  Sp.  Gr.  1 095.  It  has  in  a remarkable 
degree'  the  Cassia  odour  and  taste.  Like  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  it  absorbs 
Oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  Cinnamic  acid.  Nit'  also  converts  it 
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t m acid  Tt  f ° r ’ , Whlch.t,hc  0,1  aPPears  t0  be  combined  with 
nnd  tl  ' / .PP  111  / 1 to  resemble  the  Oil  of  Cinnamon, 

and  though  not  so  grateful,  is  often  sold  for  Oil  of  Cinnamon. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Carminative  in  doses  of  1)[j. pjy. 

Aqua  Cassia;,  E.  Cassia  Water. 

PreV-  Mix  bruised  Cassia  jviij.  Rectified  Spirit  fjiij.  Aq.  Cij.  Distil  oir  CJ 
Action.  Uses.  Carminative  vehicle,  and  used  as  Cinnamon-water. 
Sr  hut  us  Cassia,  E.  Spirit  of  Cassia. 

Prep.  With  powdered  Cassia  ihj.  proceed  as  for  Spir.  Caraway. 

Tin'ctura  Cassi.e,  E.  Tincture  of  Cassia. 

Prep.  Digest  powdered  Cassia  Viijfi,  in  n roof  Snirit  na 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  adjuncts  to  draughts  in  doses  of  f3j.— f3iv. 

B WRTree.  °f  NeCTANDRA  Rodik'.  Scliomburgk.  Green- 

A considerable  quantity  of  a wood  called  Green  heart*  is  imnorted 
into  this  country  for  ship-building.  It  is  large  in  size,  heavy  hard 
durable,  takes  a polish,  but  is  apt  to  split,  and  is  of  different  tints  of 
olive-green,  varying  from  pale  to  dark.  “t  tints  ot 

S,,r„l,'-M'0mb.Urgk’  looker’s  Journ.  of  Bot.  Dec.  1844  (British  As- 
soev  !84o)  has  described  the  tree  which  yields  the  timfc 

(C']  " Beheerahy  the  Indians  of  Demerara,  and  Sipccri  by 
the  Dutch  coloms  s).  It  is  a new  species  of  the  Laurels,  belonging  to 

sssrss  :ss  S; 

•r&ssi 

by  Ho,t-P"el  in 

of  Browne's  Jamaica  resembles  a laurel  nrul  Mi  ^no?'.n*  The  Greenheart 
nerves  are  compared  by  Browne  with  those  of  H,o  pnve8,"’lth  their  three-arched 
size,  and  texture.  The  fruit  is  like  that  of  a /anroP1111?!’/1'0  trec.’  both  in  shaP°. 
Chloraxjflon , Lin.,  In  the  British  Museum  f r .rc1,  “f111  t,le  sI)CC,,Ile,»«  Lauriut 

figure,  and  are  those  of  a « v°?'  liko  Browne's 

desenbes  could  not  have  belonged  to  it-  nei  hnr  floJvers  which  he 

heart  of  Jamaica  is  identical  with  tlio  GreXJrt  of  GulL^°W  ‘ tb°  Grecn " 
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rend  before  the  Chemical  Society.  The  medical  virtues  of  this  alkalii 
or  rather,  of  its  Sulphate,  have  been  detailed  by  Dr.  Maclagan,  &c.  in 
the  Lond.  and  Ed.  J.  of  Med.  Science,  July,  1843  and  April  1845. 

The  hark  of  the  Ilebeera  tree  occurs  in  large  flat  pieces,  is  about  four 
lines  in  thickness,  heavy,  and  with  a rough  fibrous  fracture,  of  a dark 
cinnamon-brown  colour,  rather  smooth  within,  but  covered  exter- 
nally by  a splintering  greyish-brown  epidermis.  It  has  little  or  no 
aroma,  but  a strong,  persistent,  hitter  taste,  with  considerable  astrin- 
goncy.  These  properties  depend  on  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  which 
has  been  called  Bebeerine.  Dr.  M.  at  first  thought  that  there  were 
two  alkalis;  but  this,  from  his  second.paper,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.  It  is  contained  also  in  the  seeds,  as  is  evident  from  Dr.  M.’s 
analysis  of  both  the  bark  and  seed. 


Bark. 

Seeds. 

Alkalis  (not  quite  pure) 

2-56 

2-20 

Tannin  and  Resinous  matter 

2-53 

4-04 

Soluble  matter  (Gum,  Lignin,  Salts) 

4-34 

9-40 

Starch 

o- 

53-51 

Fibre  and  Albumen 

02-92 

11-24 

Ashes  (chiefly  Calcareous) 

T-13 

0-31 

Moisture 

14-07 

16-13 

Loss 

6 45 

117 

100-00 

100-00 

The  Tannin  resembles  that  which  has  been  found  in  the  Cinchona 
Bark.  The  author  has  received  fruits  of  the  Bebeera  tree  from  Gui- 
ana, which  were  stated  to  be  those  of  the  tree  employed  in  making 
Warburg’s  Fever  Drops.  They  arc  inches  in  length,  and  1 J inch 
in  breadth,  and  correspond  with  Dr.  Maclagan’s  description. 

The  alkali  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  bark  by  being  boiled  in 
water  acidulated  with  Sul',  as  in  the  ordinary  process  for  obtaining 
Sulph.  of  Quinine,  and  is  then  precipitated,  from  the  impure  Sulphate 
obtained,  by  Ammonia.  The  alkaline  matter  thus  separated  is,  after 
washing  with  water,  triturated  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  freshly 
precipitated  and  moist  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Lead.  The  magma  thus 
formed  is  dried  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  alkali  is  then  taken  up 
by  absolute  Alcohol.  On  distilling  off  the  Spirit,  the  organic  base  is 
left  in  the  form  of  a transparent,  orange-yellow,  resinous  mass.  This, 
on  being  dried,  pulverized,  and  treated  with  successive  portions  of 
pure  Ether,  is  in  great  part  dissolved  in  this  fluid.  The  dissolved 
portion,  on  distilling  off  the  Ether,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a trans- 
lucent, amorphous,  but  homogeneous,  resinous-looking  substance,  of  a 
pale-yellow  colour,  and  possessed  of  all  the  properties  of  an  organic 
alkali.  This  is  pure  Bebeerine,  which  does  not  crystallize.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  Alcohol,  less  so  in  Ether,  and  very  sparingly  in  water. 
Heated,  it  fuses,  and  the  heat  being  continued,  it  swells  up,  giving  off 
vapours  of  a strong  peculiar  odour,  and  burning  without  residue.  Sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  it  gives  with  Bichromate  of 
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Potash  and  Sul'  a Hack,  and  with  Nit'  a yellow  Resin.  It  forms  with 
acids,  salts  which  arc  all  uncrystallizable ; with  Perchloride  of  Gold, 
Mercury,  Copper,  Iron,  and  Platinum,  it  gives  precipitates  which  are 
soluble  to  a certain  extent  in  hot  water  and  Alcohol,  but  which,  on 
the  solution  cooling,  are  not  deposited  from  it  in  a crystalline  form. 
Messrs.  Maclagan  and  Tilley  found  it  to  be  composed  of  Oxygen 
71‘92,  Hydrogen  6'49,  Nitrogen  475,  Oxygen  16‘84  = 100,  and  that 
its  formula  is  C35H40N205.  Dr.  M.  obtained  some  Bebeerine 
from  Warburg’s  Fever  Drops. 

The  authors  observe  it  as  remarkable  that  it  should  be  isomeric 
with  Morphia,  which  acts  as  a pure  narcotic.  The  atomic  constitution 
of  Morphia,  calculated  from  the  formulse  deduced  by  Liebig  and  Reg- 
nault  from  their  analyses,  agrees  perfectly  with  that  given  above  for 
Bebeerine.  The  composition  of  the  two  bodies  is,  in  fact,  identical. 
(That  of  Morphia,  according  to  Turner  and  Gregory,  is  given  at  p.  258.) 
From  this  the  authors  conclude,  “ that  similarity  of  physiological  pro- 
perties does  not  depend  upon  similarity  in  the  properties  of  their  con- 
stituents. It  seems  probable  that  the  mode  in  which  their  atoms  are 
grouped  lias  an  important  share  in  modifying  their  physiological  actions. 
The  difference  in  their  physical  properties,  in  fact,  proves  that  their 
elements  are  differently  arranged.” 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic,  Antiperiodic,  Febrifuge.  From  the  original 
experiments  of  Mr.  Rodie,  and  those  made  with  Warburg’s  Fever 
Drops,  there  was  little  doubt  of  the  Bebeera  bark  being  a powerful 
Antiperiodic.  These  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Maclagan,  and  of  Dr.  Watt  of  George  Town,  Demerara,  with  the  Sul- 
phate of  Bebeerine,  and  of  Dr.  Anderson  and  others  at  Kamptee,  &c., 
in  the  Ague  and  Remittent  F ever  of  I ndia,  by  Drs.  Bennett  and  Simp- 
son, in  Periodic  Neuralgia.  Dr.  Christison  has  stated  to  the  author 
that  the  Sulphate  of  Bebeerine  has  come  into  general  use  in  Edinburgh 
as  a Tonic  and  Stomachic,  and  also  as  an  Antiperiodic,  in  the  very  same 
diseases  and  for  the  very  same  purposes,  as  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  and 
that  it  appears  not  so  apt  to  occasion  headache.  He  had  employed  it 
in  a very  severe  case  of  periodic  Tic  douloureux,  and  with  complete  suc- 
cess, exactly  as  if  Sulphate  of  Quinine  had  been  used.  It  is  given  in  2 
or  3 grain  pills  every  hour,  or  three  or  four  times  a day,  according  to  the 
case,  so  that  9j.  or  so,  may  be  given  before  the  accession  of  a paroxysm, 
or  it  may  be  given  in  gr.  x.  doses,  morning  and  evening.  Considerable 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  has  been  made  by  Mr.  M‘Farlane  of 
Edinburgh,  who  now  prepares  it  in  considerable  quantities  for  medical 
use  in  the  form  of  the  Sulphate  of  Bebeerine. 


Aristoi.ochie/’e,  Juss.  Birthworts. 

Horbs  or  shrubs,  with  creeping  rootstocks,  often  with  twining  stems,  without 
rings  of  wood.  Leaves  alternate,  sometimes  without,  often  with,  leafy  stipules 
opposito  to  the  leaves.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  usually  of  a dull  colour,  axillary, 
solitary,  or  clustered.  Perianth  with  the  tubo  adherent  to  the  ovary;  limb  un- 
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divided  and  obliquely  truncate,  or  trifid,  with  the  segments  vnlvate  in  aestiva- 
tion. Stamens  6 or  12  or  9,  definite,  free,  and  inserted  into  the  apex  of  the 
ovary,  or  united  with  the  style  and  stigma.  Ovary  inferior,  3 to  6-cellcd.  Pla- 
centa central,  with  many  ovules.  Fruit  3 to  6-celled,  many-seeded.  Embryo 
small,  at  the  base  of  fleshy  or  subcartilaginous  albumen.  Radicle  near  the  hi- 
lum,  centripetal  or  below. — The  Aristolochiero  are  most  closely  allied  to  Nepen- 
the®, more  remotely  to  Cucurbitaceie,  and  perhaps  also  to  D Iosco  re®  and  Tacca- 
co®,  <fcc.  They  aro  chiefly  found  in  hot  countries,  though  a few  species  ox- 
tond  to  northern  latitudes.  They  socrote  a bitter  principle  and  volatile  oil. 


Asarum,  L.  D.  Folia.  Leaves  of  Asarum  europ.el’.v,  Linn. 

Asarabacca.  Dodccamlria  Monoyynia,  Linn. 

This  is  the  ti.cu.oo;  of  Dioscorides,  tile  asaroon  of  the  Arabs. 

Rootstock  creeping,  with  numerous  branched  root-fibres.  Stems  very  short, 
round,  each  bearing  two  kidney-shaped  leaves,  which  are  of  a dark  green  colour, 
shining  abovo,  but  a little  hairy,  with  long  downy  footstalks.  In  the  axil  of  the 
two  leaves  there  is  a single  drooping  flower,  about  an  inch  long,  fleshy,  lurid  in 
aspect.  Perianth  coriaceous,  campanulatc,  3-lobed;  segments  incurred.  Sta- 
mens 12,  inserted  on  the  ovary;  anthers  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  fila- 
ments, below  tlie  summit,  each  of  two  round  separated  cells.  Ovary  turbinate  ; 
style  short.  Stigma  stellate,  6-lobed.  Capsule  coriaceous,  6-celled.  Seeds 
ovate,  with  horny  aibumon. — Hilly  woods,  mountains  of  England,  &c.  Flowers 
in  May ; said  to  bo  collected  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland. 

The  root-fibres,  when  bruised,  have  a spicy  odour  and  an  acrid 
taste.  The  leaves  are  scentless,  but  have  a bitter  and  acrid,  slightly 
aromatic  taste.  Botli  are  employed  on  the  Continent,  but  the  leaves 
only  are  officinal,  though  the  whole  plant  is  usually  sold.  Analysed, 
the  root  was  found  to  contain  a Volatile  Oil,  Bitter  Extractive,  which 
will  itself  excite  nausea,  a Camphor-like  body,  named  Asarinc,  which 
is  volatile,  has  an  acrid  taste,  excites  nausea  and  vomiting.  The 
leaves  yield  a volatile  oil. 

Action.  Uses.  Acrid,  formerly  employed  as  a Purgative  and  Eme- 
tic, but  now  seldom  used  except  as  an  Errhine  (a.  the  officinal  Pow- 
der), for  which  it  is  very  effectual,  producing  sneezing  and  a copious 
secretion  from  the  nostrils,  and  is  therefore  employed  as  a counter-irri- 
tant in  some  head  affections. 

Pox  vis  Asari  compositus,  D.  Comp.  Asarabacca  Powder. 

Prep.  Rub  together  into  powder  dried  leaves  of  Asarum  yj.  and  dried  Lavender 
dowers  5j.  Sometimes  Lavender  and  Marjoram  aa  Jib.  are  added. 


Serpentaria,  L.  E.  D.  Radix,  L.  D.  Root  of  Aristolochia 
Serpentaria,  Linn.  Virginia  Snake-root.  Gynandria  Hexandria , 
Linn. 

Several  species  of  Aristolochia  were  employed  by  the  ancients,  and 
and  still  arc  so  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  Asia.  The  officinal 
species  was  probably  first  brought  to  notice  as  a Snake-root  to  settlers 
in  America.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Johnson’s  edition  of  Gerard's 
Herbal. 
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Rootstock  perennial,  roundish,  with  numerous  root-fibres ; throwing  up  several 
herbaceous  stems  8 to  10  inches  high,  slender,  flexuose,  jointed  at  irregular  dis- 
tances, often  of  a reddish  colour  at  the  base.  Leaves  alternate,  shortly  petioled, 
corilate,  acuminate,  smooth,  and  of  a pale  yellowish-green  colour,  a little  downy 
beneath.  The  peduncles  are  produced  on  the  stem,  but  near  the  root,  nearly 
unifloral,  with  one  or  more  bracts.  The  perianth  is  tubular,  contorted  like  the 
letter  S,  inflated  at  its  two  extremities,  its  throat  surrounded  by  an  elevated 
ridge,  and  its  border  expanded  into  a broad  irregular  margin,  forming  an  upper 
and  under  lip.  The  anthers  6,  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  fleshy  stylo,  which  is 
situated  in  the  bottom  of  the  perianth,  covered  by  the  spreading  6-lobcd  stigma. 
Capsule  obovate,  6-angled.  6-celled,  with  many  flat  seeds. — A native  of  the  mid- 
dle, Southern,  and  Western  States  of  North  America.  The  root  is  collected  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  Nees 
von  E.  143.  St.  and  Ch.  180. 

American  writers  state  that  tho  roots  of  two  other  speoies,  A.  tomentom  and 
A.  hart < it u,  are  also  collected.  The  latter  is  closely  allied  to  A.  Serpentaria,  tho 
other  climbs  to  the  tops  of  tall  trees;  but  thoir  roots  are  said  scarcely  to  differ  from 
those  of  A.  serpentaria.  The  roots  of  Spigdia  marglandica  are  also  sometimes 
found  intermixed.  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  morcovor,  mentions  a species,  A.  offici- 
nalis, Med.  Pfl.  t.  144,  but  which  may  be  only  a variety  of  A.  Serpentaria. 

Virginia  Snake-root  is  in  tufts  of  long,  slender,  frequently  interlaced, 
and  brittle  fibres,  attached  to  a short,  contorted,  knotty  head  or  caudex. 
The  colour,  which  in  the  recent  state  is  yellowish,  becomes  brown  by 
time.  The  smell  is  strong,  aromatic,  and  like  Camphor  and  Valerian ; 
the  taste  warm,  very  bitter,  and  eamphorous.  The  root  yields  its  vir- 
tues to  water,  to  Alcohol,  and  to  Proof  Spirit.  The  active  ingredients 
are  probably'  the  Volatile  Oil  and  a bitter  Extractive,  which  is  also 
acrid,  and  was  detected  by  Chevallier  and  by  Bucholz. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Tonic,  Diaphoretic,  and  Emmenagogue 
in  doses  of  gr.x. — 31s.  In  large  doses  it  causes  nausea  and  purg- 
ing. Used  to  be  employed  in  cases  of  atonic  fevers,  &c.,  and  in  Ex- 
anthemata, where  the  eruption  is  tardy  in  appearing,  or  has  re- 
ceded. 

Pharm.  Prep.  Tinct.  Cinchona:  Comp.  L.  E.  D.  Electuarium 
Opii,  E. 

Infbsdm  Serpentarle,  L.  E.  D.  Infusion  of  Snake-root. 

Prep.  Macerate  Serpentaria  yfi.  in  boiling  Aq.  dcst.  Oj.  for  4 hours  in  a lightly 
covered  vessel.  L.  Strain  (through  linen  or  calico,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Diaphoretic  in  doses  of  ftjft.  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

Tinctura  Serpentaria,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Snakeroot. 

Prep.  Take  bruised  Serpentaria  Jiijfi.  (Jiij.  D.)  and  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  (by  mea- 
sure tbij.  I).  Cochineal  bruised  jj.  E.) ; macerate  for  14  (7,  D.)  days,  and  strain. 
(Proceed  by  percolation  or  digestion,  as  for  Tinct.  Cinchona,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  adjunct  to  Tonics  and  Diaphoretics  in 
doses  of  from  f3j. — 13ij. 
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Euphorbiace/U,  Adr.  de  Jussieu . Spurgeworts. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  watery,  often  milky  juice,  some  with  a fleshy 
Cactus-like  stem.  Leavos  usually  alternate.  Stipules  small  or  wanting.  Flow- 
ers monoecious  or  dioecious,  frequently  incomplete,  often  enclosed  within  an  in- 
volucre. Calyx  free,  4,  5,  or  6-fid,  or  divided,  sometimes  wanting.  Corel  often 
wanting,  or  consisting  of  scales,  or  of  petals,  usually  twisted  in  estivation,  often 
alternating  with  scales  or  glands.  Male.  Stamens  definite  or  indefinite,  distinct 
or  united,  inserted  into  the  centre  of  the  flower  below  the  abortive  ovary.  Fe- 
male. Ovary  free,  2 — but  usually  3 — seldom  many-celled.  Ovules  solitary  or  in 
pairs,  suspended  from  the  inner  angle.  Styles  equal  in  number  to  the  cells,  at 
first  united  into  one,  and  then  dividing  into  as  many  stigmas.  Fruit  usually 
capsular,  seldom  berried,  2 to  3-celled,  often  of  cocci  or  carpels  separating  from 
the  central  persistent  column.  Seeds  often  furnished  with  caruncula  or  arillus. 
Embryo  straight  in  the  axis  of  a fleshy  albumen. 

The  Euphorbiaccre,  multiform  in  habit,  are  usually  placed  among  apetalous 
orders;  but  as  many  of  the  genera  are  furnished  with  both  calyx  and  corolla, 
and  as  they  are  allied  to  Cclastrinea)  and  Rhamneae,  and  also  to  Burseracea?, 
through  Juglande®,  it  would  perhaps  be  preferable  to  place  them  near  these  fami- 
lies. They  abound  in  tropical  countries;  many  species,  however,  are  found  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  temperate  zone,  but  in  the  northern  only  herbaceous 
species,  with  Buxus  as  a shrub.  Tho  Euphorbiacc®  are  remarkable  for  acridity, 
which  is  contained  in  the  milky  juice;  hence  some  are  used  as  local,  and  some 
as  general  stimulants;  others  are  poisonous  in  nature.  A few  secreto  volatile 
oil  in  tho  bark,  as  Cascarilla,  and  others,  fatty  oil  united  with  acrid  principle  in 
their  seeds,  as  in  Castor  and  Croton  oils.  Tho  roots  of  Janipha  Manihot  secrete 
fecula  and  acrid  principle,  which  is  dissipated  by  heat. 

Tribe  Rieincee , Adr . de  Jussieu. 

Croton,  Linn.  Moncecia  Monadclphia. 

Flowers  monoecious,  or  very  rarely  dioecious.  Calyx  5-parted.  Males.  Petals 
5.  Stamens  10  or  more,  distinct.  Females  Petals  none.  Styles  3,  divided  into 
two  or  more  partitions.  Capsule  tricoccous.  Adr.  de  J. 

Cascarilla,  L.  E.  D.  Croton,  L.  D.  Bark,  probably,  of  Croton 

Eleuteria,  Sivartz , &c.,  and  possibly  of  other  species  of  the  same 

genus,  E. ; of  Croton  Cascarilla,  Linn.  L.  D.  Cascarilla. 

Cascarilla  was  first  made  known  by  V.  Garcias  Sabat  in  1692. 
The  name,  signifying  a little  bark,  is  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  a 
variety  of  barks.  It  is  intended  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  indicate  a 
bark  known  for  150  years,  and  which  Dr.  Pereira  has  shown  comes 
principally  from  the  Bahamas,  and  which  Dr.  Lindley  has  proved  (FI. 
Med.  p.  179)  to  be  the  produce  of  Croton  Eleuteria  of  Swartz,  and  not 
of  Croton  Cascarilla  of  Don  (the  C.  pseudo-China  of  Schlechtendal)  ; for 
this  yields  Copalchi  bark.  Nccs  von  Esenbeck  has  also  shown  that 
C.  micans  of  Swartz,  a Jamaica  plant,  yields  some  of  the  Cascarilla  of 
the  Continent.  Both  these  plants  are  figured  in  the  PH.  Med.  of  Necs 
Suppl.  t.  22. 

The  C.  Cascarilla  of  Linnmus  (C.  lincarc  of  Jacquin)  the  Wild 
Rosemary  bush  of  Jamaica,  docs  not  appear  to  yield  any  bark  like 
Cascarilla,  or  to  have  the  sensible  properties  of  that  bark. 
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Croton  Elenteria  forms  a small  tree.  Branches  and  twigs  angular,  rather  com- 
pressed, striated,  downy,  ferruginous.  Loaves  stalked,  alternate,  ovate,  with  a 
short  hut  obtuse  point,  green  on  the  upper  surface,  silvery  and  densely  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  monoecious.  Racemes  axillary  and  terminal,  branched. 
Males  uppermost  and  smallest ; females  below,  few,  and  on  short  stalks.  Fila- 
ments 10  to  12.  Ovary  roundish.  Styles  8,  bifid.  Stigmas  obtuso.  Capsule 
roundish,  minutely  warted,  about  the  size  of  a poa,  with  3 furrows,  3 cells,  and 
6 valvos.  LiivUri/. — Thickets  of  Jamaica  and  othor  West  India  Islands.— This 
spocies,  having  tho  name  of  FJoutheria,  from  one  of  the  Bahamas,  has  been 
proved  by  Dr.  Lindlcy,  from  information  and  authentic  specimens  from  tho 
Bahamns,  to  yield  the  true  Cascarilla  bark,  as  had  boon  before  stilted  by  Drs. 
Wright  and  VVoodville.— Nees  von  Esenb.  t.  139.  St.  and  Ch.  150. 

Cascarilla  may  be  confounded  not  only  with  Copalclii,  but  also  with 
that  kind  of  Cinchona  called  Grey  or  Iluanuco  bark.  It  consists,  how- 
ever, of  irregular  fragments,  which  are  thin,  two  to  three,  sometimes 
four  inches  in  length ; these  are  moderately  quilled,  a little  twisted, 
or  flat,  about  the  thickness  of  a pencil  or  that  of  the  little  finger,  of  a 
grayish  colour  externally,  much  fissured,  covered  in  many  parts  with 
a whitish  lichen,  the  substance  of  the  bark  of  a brownish  colour,  and 
it3  internal  face  smooth.  It  is  compact,  fracture  short,  brittle,  the 
powder  of  a light-brown  colour.  It  has  a weak  though  aromatic 
odour ; the  baste  is  bitter,  a little  acrid,  but  also  spicy.  M.  Duval 
in  recently  analysing  it,  found  it  to  contain  Albumen,  Tannin,  a Bit- 
ter crystailizable  substance  ( Cascari/line ),  Red  Colouring  matter,  Fatty 
matter  with  a nauseous  smell.  Wax,  Gum,  Volatile  Oil  with  an  agree- 
able smell,  Resin,  Starch,  Pectic  acid,  Chloride  of  Potassium,  Salts  of 
Lime,  Woody  fibre.  Cascarilline  when  pure  is  white  and  crystalline, 
without  odour,  has  a bitter  taste,  which,  however,  is  not  at  first  per- 
ceptible from  its  sparing  solubility  ; but  it  communicates  its  bitterness 
to  a large  quantity  of  water.  It  is  very  soluble  in  Spirit  and  Ether, 
and  appears  to  be  a non-azotised  neutral  substance  of  the  nature  of 
Salicine.  The  properties  of  the  bark  no  doubt  depend  chiefly  on  the 
Volatile  Oil  and  the  Cascarilline.  Those  aro  taken  up  by  Spirit, 
partially  by  water. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Tonic;  has  been  considered  Febrifuge, 
and  may  be  advantageously  prescribed  with  Cinchona.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  in  Dyspepsia  and  in  other  complaints  requiring  a warm 
Tonic. 

D.  Of  the  powder  gr.  x. — 3jft.  well  given  with  Soda  in  Milk. 

Infusum  Cascarilla,  L.  E.  D.  Infusion  of  Cascarilla. 

Prep-  Macerate  for  2 hours  in  a lightly  (L.)  covered  vessel  powdored  Casca- 
rilla jjS.  (36.  D.)  in  boiling  Aq.  dest.  Oj.  fib  it.  D.)  Strain  (through  linen  or 
calico,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  A light  warm  Tonic  in  doses  of  fjjft. 

Mistura  Cascarilla  composita,  L.  Comp.  Cascarilla  Mixture. 

Prep.  Mix  Infusion  of  Cascarilla  ItxviJ.  Vinegar  of  Squills  n j.  and  Tinct. 
Camphor <e  Comp,  fjij. 
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Action.  Uses.  Warm  Tonic  and  Expectorant  in  Chronic  affections 
of  tiie  Lungs  in  doses  of  fjjft.  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Tinctura  Cascaiuu./e,  L.  E.  D. 

Prep.  Tako  powdered  CaecarUla  Jv.  (Jiv  B.)  Proof  Spirit  OIJ.  (by  measure 
tbij.  1).);  macorate  for  14  (7,  D.)  (lavs  ami  strain.  (Proceed  by  percolation  or 
digestion,  as  for  Tinct.  Cinchona),  Ed 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  and  Tonic  adjunct  to  draughts  in  doses  of 

f3j. — f3ij. 


Tiglii  Oleum,  L.  Crotonis  Oleum,  E.  Crotonis  Tiglii  Oleum,  I). 

Oleum  e seminibus  expressum,  L.  Expressed  Oil  of  the  seeds  of 

Croton  Tiglium,  Linn.  Croton  Oil. 

The  seeds  called  Janutlgoia  were  given  to  the  author  when  in  India 
as  the  dund  of  the  Arabs.  They  were,  no  doubt,  employed  at  those 
times,  as  well  as  subsequently  in  Europe,  under  various  names,  as 
Grana  Tilli , also  Tiglia,  & c.,  and  its  wood  Lignum  A toluccense.  Hav- 
ing passed  out  of  practice,  they  were  re-introduced  by  the  notices  of 
Dr.  White  and  of  Mr.  Marshall,  published  in  Ainslie’s  Materia  Medica 
of  India,  and  by  a publication  of  Mr.  Conwell. 

Croton  Tiglium  forms  a small  tree,  of  15  to  20  feet  in  height,  with  the  young 
"branches  smooth  and  roundish.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acuminate,  3 — 5-nerved, 
with  shallow  glandular  serratures,  thin,  membranous,  with  2 glands  at  their  base, 
the  younger  leaves  covered  with  minute  stellate  scattered  hairs.  Petioles  short, 
somowhat  angular,  with  a fow  stellate  hairs  when  young.  Stipules  2,  subulate, 
minute,  Bacomes  terminal,  erect,  simple,  male  at  apex,  female  single,  below. 
Flowers  downy.  Male,  Calyx  5-eloft.  Petals  5,  lanceolate,  and  woolly.  Stamens 
15  (15  to  20,  woolly  at  base,  Jtoxb.),  distinct.  Female,  Calyx  5-cleft,  permanent. 
Styles  long,  bifid.  Capsules  oblong,  obtusely  triangular,  the  size  of  a hazel  nut. 
closely  covered  with  minute  stellate  hairs  ; the  cells  completely  filled  with  the 
solitary  seeds.  Skin  of  the  seeds  pale  dull-brown,  overlying  a harder,  dark, 
and  smooth  integument. — Hamilton  and  Roxburgh,  C.  Jamalgota,  llatn.  Linn. 
Trans,  xiv.  258. — Indigenous  everywhere  in  llengal;  found  also  in  the  Indian 
Peninsula  and  in  Ceylon;  Lindley,  FI.  Med.  p.  181. 

Croton  Parana  (Ham.  1.  c.  p.  258),  having  ten  stamens,  and  the 
seeds  much  smaller  than  their  cells,  is  another  species,  which  yields 
what  Dr.  Hamilton  considers  the  original  Tiglium  seeds.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  Burma,  Assam,  and  Silhet,  perhaps  also  of  Amboyna. 

Croton  Ituxhurghii,  Wall.  (C.  polyandrum,  Jtoxb.)  is  a native  of  the 
Circar  mountains ; bears  seeds  to  which  the  name  Jamalgota  is  also 
applied. 

The  Croton  Tiglium  has  a disagreeable  smell,  and  the  taste  of  the 
leaves  is  exceedingly  nauseous  and  permanent.  {Jtoxb.)  All  parts  of 
the  plant  seem  provided  with  an  acrid  purgative  principle,  but  the 
seeds  are  alone  now  officinal.  These  are  about  the  size  of  a grain  of 
Coffee,  oblong,  rounded  at  the  extremities,  with  two  faces,  the  external 
more  convex  than  the  internal,  separated  from  each  other  by  longitu- 
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dinal  ridges,  and  each  divided  by  a similar  longitudinal  ridge,  forming 
altogether  an  irregular  quadrangular  figure.  Sometimes  when  there 
are  only  two  seeds  in  the  capsule,  the  internal  surface  is  flat,  with  a 
groove  formed  by  the  central  axis.  The  shelly  covering  of  the  seeds 
being  sometimes  partially  removed,  they  have  a mottled  appearance  ; 
but  if  entirely  so,  they  are  blackish.  The  kernel  is  oily,  of  a yellow- 
ish-white colour  when  fresh,  but  becoming  brownish  by  age.  It  has 
a large  embryo,  with  leafy  cotyledons.  In  India  the  seeds  with  their 
coverings  are  subjected  to  torrefaction,  and  the  embryo  usually  sepa- 
rated before  they  are  prescribed  medicinally.  In  Europe  their  effects 
are  obtained  by  prescribing  the  Oil,  commonly  called  Crotun  Oil.  This 
is  obtained  by  bruising  the  kernels,  and  subjecting  them  to  pressure, 
when  about  50  per  cent,  of  Oil  may  be  obtained.  But  some  Oil  is 
also  imported  from  Ceylon.  According  to  I)r.  Nimmo,  the  seed  con- 
sists of  64  parts  of  kernel  and  26  of  covering,  and  the  kernels  yield 
60  per  cent,  of  Oil. 

The  analyses  of  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  and  of  Brandes,  display  a 
trace  of  Volatile  Oil,  Crotonic  acid,  which  is  acrid  and  volatile,  Fixed 
Oil,  Crotonine, an  alkaline  and  crystalline  body;  Resin,  Gum,  Albumen 
and  Gluten,  Salts,  Lignin,  &c.  The  active  properties  depend  on  the 
Crotonic  acid  which  passes  off  with  the  fixed  oil,  whether  this  is  sepa- 
rated by  expression  or  by  being  dissolved  in  Ether. 

Action.  Uses.  Croton  seeds  are  powerfully  Cathartic,  and  in  very 
common  use  in  India  as  Purgative  Pills,  commonly  called  Jamal ijola 
Pills.  The  natives  usually  separate  the  embryo,  and  combine  the 
albumen  of  the  seed  (which,  however,  is  sufficiently  active)  with 
Catechu  or  Pepper.  About  a grain,  or  half  a seed,  is  sufficient  for  a 
dose,  though  they  do  take  larger  doses. 

Tiglii  Oleum,  L.  Crotonis  Oleum,  E.  Croton  Oil. 

Expressed  from  the  seeds,  and  usually  Imported  from  India,  chiefly  from  Ma- 
dras and  Bombay,  but  also  from  Ceylon. 

Croton  Oil,  when  quite  pure  and  fresh,  is  nearly  colourless,  but  as 
usually  met  with,  it  is  rather  viscid,  yellowish,  and  even  of  an  orange- 
colour,  from  over-roasting  of  the  seed.  It  has  a faint  but  peculiar 
smell,  and  a permanent  acrid  taste,  which  is  most  felt  in  the  throat. 
The  Oil  is  soluble  in  Ether,  ns  well  as  in  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils, 
partially  so  in  Alcohol — that  is,  the  acrid  portion  of  Croton  Oil,  which 
is  composed  of  Crotonic  acid  and  Resin,  is  dissolved,  while  the  Oil  it- 
self is  insoluble.  Hence  the  E.  P.  gives  as  a test  of  its  purity  : “when 
agitated  with  its  own  volume  of  pure  Alcohol,  and  gently  heated,  it 
separates  on  standing,  without  having  undergone  any  apparent  dimi- 
nution.” Castor  Oil,  which  is  the  only  oil  likely  to  be  used  in  adul- 
terating it,  is  soluble  in  Alcohol. 

Action.  Uses.  Drastic  Purgative  in  obstinate  Costiveness  and  torpid 
state  of  the  Intestinal  canal,  or  when  a Ilydragogue,  or  the  speedy 
action  of  a Cathartic,  is  required.  Sometimes  is  very  useful  in  nervous 
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disorders,  ns  in  Tic  Douloureux.  Rubbed  on  the  skin,  it  acts  as  a 
Rubefacient,  and  is  frequently  employed  as  a Counter-Irritant  to  re- 
lieve internal  affections,  either  in  its  pure  state,  or  dissolved  in  twice 
its  bulk  of  Olive  Oil,  &c.  Bouchardat  recommends  20  parts  being 
added  to  8 parts  of  diachylon  plaster  as  a revulsive. 

V.  As  a Purgative  1)\j. — ff(ij.  orIRiij.  made  up  into  pills,  to  which 
Opium  is  sometimes  added.  The  liquid  form  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  acrid  sensation  produced  in  the  throat.  A Croton  Soap 
is  prepared  by  Mr.  Morson,  of  which  gr.  i. — gr.  iij.  forms  a dose. 


Ricini  Oleum,  L.  E.  D.  Oleum  e seminibus  expressum,  L.  D. 

Expressed  Oil  of  the  Seeds,  E.  of  Ricinus  communis,  Linn. 

Castor  Oil  Plant.  Monoecia  Monadelphiu,  Linn. 

This  plant  appears  to  be  the  Gourd,  or  the  plant  so  translated,  in 
Jonah  iv.  6,  7,  9,  10.  (v.  Kikat/on,  in  Bibl.  Cycl.  ii.  p.  203.)  It  is 
also  the  xixi  or  x^irui  of  Dioscorides,  and  its  Oil  has  been  employed 
in  medicine  from  the  earliest  times  by  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Arabs.  The  Greek  names  are  taken  from  the  insect  called  the 
tick  (in  Latin  ricinus)  which  the  seeds  resemble. 

Different  opinions  are  held  respecting  the  number  of  species  belong- 
ing to  this  genus  ; but  several  varieties  have  no  doubt  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  species.  These  are  found  in  Java,  and  throughout  India. 
One  has  been  named  if.  etiropcea,  but  it  must  have  been  introduced 
from  the  East,  and  is  annual  because  unable  to  withstand  the  cold  of 
winter.  The  common  species  may  be  seen  in  India,  especially  at  the 
borders  of  fields,  with  stems  of  considerable  thickness,  and  attaining  a 
height  of  sixteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  surviving  for  many  years.  The 
Oil  is  valued  as  a medicine,  and  for  burning,  aud  the  leaves  for  feed- 
ing the  Arendy  silk-worm. 

Root  perennial  or  annual,  long,  thick,  and  fibrous.  Stems  (Fig  88)  round, 
thick,  jointed,  channelled,  hollow,  glaucous,  of  a purplish-red  colour  upwards. 
Leaves  large,  palmate-peltate,  deeply  divided  into  7 lanceolate,  serrated  seg- 
ments, on  long,  tapering,  purplish  petioles,  with  glands  at  tho  apex  of  the  pe- 
tiole. Flowers  monoecious,  in  terminal  panicles,  tho  lower  male,  the  upper 
female,  all  articulated  with  thoir  peduncles,  and  sometimes  supported  by  bi- 
glandular  bracts.  Calyx  3—5  cleft,  valvate.  Petals  wanting.  Male.  Stamens 
numerous,  with  tho  filaments  branched  (a)  and  united  below,  with  distinct 
globoso  cells  of  the  anthers  ll/I.  Female.  Style  1.  Stigmas  3,  bipartite  (cl, 
plumose,  coloured  red.  Capsule  tricoccous,  covered  with  spines,  3-celled  (</) ; 
cells  1 -seeded.  Seeds  pendulous,  elongated,  ovate,  convex  externally,  somewhat 
flattened  on  the  inside,  of  a pale  gray  colour,  but  marbled  with  darker  colours  tc). 
The  seed  is  covered  by  a thin,  coriaceous,  smooth  seed-coat,  composed  of  two 
layers ; at  its  upper  ond  Is  observed  tho  fleshy  swelling  which  has  been  termed 
Stmphiole,  with  a delicate  white  membrane  investing  tho  nucleus,  which  is  large, 
oleaginous,  and  consists  of  albumon  containing  in  tho  middle  a large  leafy  em- 
bryo I/).  Native  of  India ; cultivated  in  many  countries. 

Two  varieties  of  Castor  Oil  seed  are  known,  one  large,  the  other 
small.  The  latter  is  thought  to  yield  more  oil,  and  of  a superior  qua- 
lity. Geiger  found  in  100  parts  of  these  seeds,  exclusive  of  moisture, 


23’82  parts  of  seed-covering,  and  G.9'09  of  kernel.  These  G9'09  parts 
contained  46’1 9 parts  of  fixed  Oil,  2 40  of  Gum,  20  00  of  Starch  and 
Lignin,  and  0‘50  of  Albumen.  The  kernel,  when  fresh,  is  of  a white 
colour,  and  sweetish  almond-like  taste,  followed  by  some  acrimony. 
The  Oil  may  be  extracted  front  the  seeds  by  decoction  in  water,  or 
expression,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  heat,  and  for  experiment  by 
the  agency  of  Alcohol.  Sometimes  the  Oil  is  boiled  with  water  to 
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dissolve  out  the  Mucilage  and  to  coagulate  the  Albumen.  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  sums  up  the  results  of  various  papers  by  stating  that  “ by  simple 
expression  a mild  oil  of  excellent  quality  may  be  extracted  alike  from 
the  small  and  large  varieties  of  the  seed  : that  when  so  prepared,  it  is 
apt  to  become  sometimes  rancid  (Wright),  but  may  be  prevented 
from  doing  so  if  heated  to  about  200°,  so  that  its  Albumen  is  coagu- 
lated and  detached  : that  the  embryo  is  scarcely  more  active  than  the 
Albumen  of  the  nucleus,  and  that  the  husk  and  perispcrmal  membrane 
are  inert  (Boudron  and  Henry) : that  if  the  seeds  be  boiled  in  the 
Eastern  way,  without  first  roasting  them,  or  driving  off  the  residual 
water  from  the  Oil  by  heat,  an  Oil  of  fine  quality  is  obtained,  which 
keeps  well  (Guibourt),  but  is  probably  not  quite  so  active  : that  the 
active  part  of  the  Oil  is  probably  volatilizable  during  decoction  with 
water  (Guibourt),  so  that  long  ebullition  may  materially  impair  its 
energy : and  that  if  the  seeds  be  roasted  before  being  expressed,  or 
the  Oil  be  exposed  to  a considerable  heat,  as  in  the  American  process, 
peculiar  acids  are  engendered  (called  the  Ricinic,  the  Elai'odic,  and 
Margaritic),  which  greatly  increase  the  acridity  (Bussy  and  Lecanu). 

Castor  Oil  is  imported  in  the  largest  quantities  from  the  East  In- 
dies, and  this  is  commonly  called  cold-drawn  Castor  Oil.  Some  is 
also  imported  from  North  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  of  a 
pale  straw-colour,  a faint  but  unpleasant  smell,  a mild  oily  taste,  some- 
times accompanied  with  a little  acrimony.  Though  heavier  than  most 
fixed  oils,  it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  viscid.  Sp.  Gr.  0969  at  55°  F. 
If  exposed  to  a cold  of  32°,  it  deposits  a few  grains  of  Margarin.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  becomes  rancid,  and  dries  up.  It  is  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  both  Alcohol  and  Ether.  By  the  action  of  Hyponitrous 
acid,  a solid  fatty  matter  is  produced,  which  has  been  called  Palmine. 
The  alkalis  saponify  it,  but  produce  acids  apparently  identical  with 
those  generated  during  its  distillation.  Differing  in  many  respects 
from  other  fixed  oils,  chemists  are  inclined  to  consider  it  as  consisting 
“ of  a single  and  peculiar  oleaginous  principle,”  others  as  composed  of 
three  fatty  acids  combined  respectively  with  Glycerine.  Its  purity 
may  be  ascertained  by  its  being  “ entirely  dissolved  by  its  own 
volume  of  Alcohol.”  E. 

Action.  Uses.  Purgative.  Castor  Oil  seeds,  though  mild  tasted, 
even  in  their  fresh  state,  are  acrid.*  The  Oil  is  a mild  but  certain 
laxative,  acting  quickly,  and  is  particularly  eligible  whenever  it  is 
wished  to  produce  as  little  irritation  as  possible  along  the  intestinal 
canal.  With  Oil  of  Turpentine  f5ij.  a particularly  efficient  purgative 
may  be  formed,  (c.) 


• The  author  was  once  called  in  a great  hurry  to  the  hospital-boat  when  pro- 
ceeding with  a battalion  of  Artillery  up  the  Ganges,  with  the  statement  that 
several  men  had  been  poisoned  or  seized  with  cholera.  The  seeds  immediately 
revealed  what  tho  “Indian  filberts"  were  which  the  men  had  been  picking  and 
eating.  The  majority  recovered  rapidly;  but  three  of  them  suffered  severely, 
and  were  not  discharged  from  hospital  for  some  time. 
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I).  Of  the  Oil  fyft. — fljjft.  swimming  on  weak  Spirit  and  water,  or 
on  hot  Milk,  Coffee,  shaken  up  with  Vinegar,  &c.  For  children,  f3j. 
or  f3ij.  made  into  an  emulsion. 

Tapioca,  E.  Fecula  of  the  root  of  Janipha  Manihot,  Humbl.  and 

Donpl.  Jatropha  Manihot  of  Linnaius. 

Tapioca,  first  mentioned  by  Piso  in  his  Nat.  Hist,  of  Brazil,  p.  52, 
is  a starch-like  substance  yielded  by  the  above  plant. 

A shrub,  4—6  feet  high.  Root  large,  tuberous,  fleshy,  and  white,  with  a 
milky,  acrid,  poisonous  juice.  Leaves  palmate,  5 — 7 parted,  smooth,  glaucous 
beneath ; segments  lanceolate,  quite  entire.  Flowers  axillary,  racemose,  mo- 
ntecious.  Calyx  cainpanulatc,  5-parted.  Petals  none.  Stamens  10.  Filaments 
unequal,  distinct,  arranged  around  a disk.  Stylo  1.  Stigmas  3,  consolidated 
into  a rugose  mass. — Adr.  de  Juss.  and  Hooker.— Cultivated  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  in  many  parts  of  South  America. — B.  M.  3071. 

Of  this  plant  there  are  two  distinct  varieties,  one  known  as  the 
Bitter  the  other  as  the  Sweet  Cassava.  The  former  is  about  six  feet 
high,  the  leaves  of  a darker  green,  and  the  stem  of  a dark-brown  co- 
lour ; the  roots  are  longer  in  coming  to  maturity,  much  larger,  about 
twenty  inches  in  length,  and  ten  in  circumference.  The  juice  is  acrid 
and  poisonous,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  presence  of  Hydrocyanic  acid 
(Henri/  and  c.),  and  not  always  entirely  dissipated  by  heat.  It  is 
cultivated  for  making  the  Tapioca  of  commerce,  and  Cassava  Bread. 
This  is  made  by  grating  the  fresh  roots,  squeezing  out  the  juice,  and 
then  baking  into  cakes  on  an  iron  plate.  The  Tapioca  is  also  prepared 
by  beating  the  root  into  a pulp,  washing  it  with  cold  water,  and  then 
allowing  the  fmcula  to  subside  from  the  milky  fluid  which  flows  from 
it.  Being  then  dried  on  heated  plates,  it  becomes  of  a granular  form. 

The  Sweet  Cassava*  is  about  four  feet  high,  the  root  about  a foot  in 
length,  and  seven  or  eight  inches  in  circumference,  of  a light-brown 
colour.  It  is  very  juicy,  something  resembling  chesnuts  in  taste,  and 
is  used  as  a vegetable  either  boiled  or  roasted.  But  much  of  it  is  em- 
ployed in  making  a fermented  liquor  from  the  root  scraped  into  n pul]), 
and  from  which  the  liquor  is  squeezed.  This  is  called  Piwarry, 
and  drank  by  the  Indians  ns  an  intoxicating  liquor.  (Mr.  Gill.) 

The  irregular  grains  of  which  Tapioca  consists  are  about  the  size  of 
large  shot,  whitish,  and  like  other  kinds  of  Starch,  without  odour  or 
taste.  The  grains  are  very  minute,  but  regular  in  form,  and  most  re- 
sembling those  of  wheat-starch.  Tapioca  has  the  general  characteris- 
tics of  Starch,  of  which  it  is  a pure  form. 

Action.  Uses.  Dietetical,  Demulcent.  Much  approved  of  as  a diet 
for  the  sick-room  and  for  infants  at  the  time  of  weaning. 

* This  is  sometimes  considered  a distinct  species,  and  called  Janipha  La- 
fiinffii.  v.  Hamilton.  Pharm.  J.  v.  p.  27.  In  tho  Synop.  Plant,  of  Humboldt  and 
llnnpland  by  K unth  (I.  417),  J.  Ioflivffii,  the  Yuca  of  the  natives,  is  described 
with  5-partite  cordate  leaves  ; segments  acuminate,  very  entiro,  the  middle  one 
pandurifonn,  while  J.  Manihot,  their  Yuca  Juice,  has  leavos  from  5 to  7-partlte, 
glaucous  on  the  under  surface ; segments  acuminate,  very  entire. 
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Tribe  Euphorbias. 

Euphorbium,  L.  E.  D.  Concrete  resinous  juice  of  undetermined 

species  of  Euphorbia,  E.  Gummi-Resina,  of  Euphorbia  officinarum. 

L.  of  E.  canariensis.  D. 

Euphorbia,  Linn.  Moncecia  Monadelphia,  Linn. 

Flowers  incomplete,  collected  into  monoecious  heads  composed  of  one  female 
and  numerous  male  flowers.  Involucre  campanulatc,  with  5 divisions  and  5 
alternate  glands.  Male.  Naked,  consisting  of  a aingle  stamen  upon  a pedicel, 
intermixed  with  scales,  surrounding  the  female.  Female,  A single  pistil.  Styles 
3.  Stigmas  bifid.  Capsule  3-celled,  bursting  at  the  back.  Seeds  solitary',  pen- 
dulous.— This  genus  is  multiform  in  habit,  some  being  cactus-like,  amongwhich 
must  be  the  officinal  species,  havingjointed  angular  stems,  with  branches  of  a 
similar  structure,  and  double  prickles  at  their  angles.  When  wounded,  they 
exude  an  acrid  milky  juice,  which  concretes  upon  the  surface,  usually  upon  these 
prickles,  and  constitutes  the  Euphorbium  of  commerce. 

Euphorbium  was  employed  by  the  early  Greek  physicians,  and  is 
noticed  by  the  Arabs  by  the  name  Furfioon.  The  species  yielding  it 
is  still  uncertain.  The  Euphorbium  of  the  ancients  was  obtained  from 
Mauritania,  that  of  modem  commerce  apparently  entirely  from  Moga- 
dore.  The  D.  P.  assigns  E.  canariensis,  a plant  of  the  Canary  islands, 
and  the  L.  P.  E.  officinarum,  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  Arabia  and 
the  hotter  parts  of  Africa,  while  E.  antiquorum,  common  in  Arabia 
and  all  over  India,  which  is  also  adduced,  the  author  found  compara- 
tively inert  The  only  positive  information  is  that  of  Jackson  (Ac- 
count of  Morocco),  who  describes  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  Atlas 
range  making  incisions  in  the  branches  of  the  plant  found  there,  from 
which  a milky  juice  exudes,  which  is  very  acrid,  hardens  on  the  plant, 
and  drops  off  in  September.  The  people  who  collect  it  are  obliged  to 
tie  a cloth  over  their  mouth  and  nostrils,  to  prevent  the  small  dusty 
particles  from  annoying  them,  as  they  produce  incessant  sneezing. 
Brace  also  describes  the  violent  sneezing  produced  on  his  party  on 
wounding  some  Euphorbia  plants  in  a dry  state.  But  this  species 
(which  he  calls  Dergmouse)  is  not  well  ascertained  ; it  seems  to  ap- 
proach E.  officinarum  in  some  of  its  characters.  Dr.  Pereira,  from 
examining  the  branches  found  mixed  with  the  Euphorbium  of  com- 
merce, considers  that  E.  tetragona  agrees  most  closely  with  it  in  the 
size  of  the  stems,  the  number  of  angles,  and  the  number  and  direction 
of  the  spines. 

Euphorbium  is  in  irregular  shaped  tears,  usually  pierced  with  one 
or  with  two  diverging  holes,  made  by  the  double  prickles  of  the  plant 
on  which  it  had  dried.  These  sometimes  remain  in  the  holes.  The 
colour  is  of  a dull  yellowish-white,  something  like  that  of  inferior 
Tragacanth.  It  is  friable,  with  little  odour,  but  the  dust  causes  vio-' 
lent  sneezing,  and  irritation  to  the  eyes,  requiring  the  face  to  be  well 
protected  ; it  is  very  irritant  to  whatever  part  it  is  brought  in  contact 
with,  and  the  taste  is  after  a short  period  acrid  and  burning.  It  is 
composed  of  an  Acrid  Resin  about  60  per  cent.,  of  Wax  14,  Malate  of 
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Lime  12,  Malate  of  Potash  1,  Bassorine,  probably  a little  Caoutchouc, 
Lignin,  water,  and  loss.  It  is,  therefore,  a Cereo-Resin,  and  not  a 
Gum- Resin.  It  burns  with  a pale  flame  and  rather  an  agreeable  odour. 
Water  takes  up  but  little  of  it;  Alcohol  and  Ether  are  its  best  sol- 
vents. Its  active  principle  is  identical  with  or  associated  with  the 
Resin. 

Action.  Uses.  Powerful  Irritant;  will  produce  incessant  sneezing, 
and  even  bloody  discharges,  and  ophthalmia  if  blown  into  the  eyes. 
Acts  as  an  Emetic  or  Cathartic ; apt  to  produce  inflammation  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  Largely  diluted  with  starch,  it  is  sometimes  used  as 
an  Errhine  in  obstinate  affections  of  the  head ; and  occasionally  as  a 
Rubefacient  and  a Counter-Irritant,  as  in  Acetum  Cantharidis , E.,  and 
added  to  a Burgundy  Pitch  plaster  in  chronic  affections  of  the  joints. 

Antidotes.  Oil,  emollient  drinks,  oleaginous  enemata.  Obviate  in- 
flammation by  blood-letting,  baths. 


PiperacE/E,  Richard.  Pepper-worts. 

Shrubs  or  herbs.  Leaves  without  stipules.  I-'lowers  usually  hermaphrodite 
and  sessile,  in  spikes  Stamens  definite  (usually  2)  or  indefinite,  arranged  on 
one  sido  or  round  the  ovary,  to  which  they  adhero  more  or  less.  Anthers  1-  or 
2-cclled,  with  or  without  a fleshy  connective.  Ovary  superior,  i-cclled,  contain- 
ing a single  erect  ovule.  Stigma  Bessile,  simple,  rather  oblique.  Fruit  some- 
what fleshy,  indehiscent.  Seed  erect,  with  the  embryo  lying  in  a fleshy  sac  or 
vltellum  placed  at  that  end  of  the  seed  which  is  opposite  the  hilum,  on  {he  out- 
side of  the  albumen. 

The  Piperaceto  are  allied  in  some  respects  to  Polygonem,  also  to  Urticese,  &c. 
They  are  sometimes  placed  among  Endogens,  at  other  times  among  Exogens. 
They  inhabit  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  with  a few  species  extend- 
ing to  higher  latitudes,  and  are  characterized  by  pungent  and  aromatic  proper- 
ties. Besides  the  officinal  species,  the  Piper  Betlc  is  much  cultivated  and  famed 
for  its  moderately  pungent  and  aromatic  properties,  its  leaf  being  employed  to 
envelope  the  fragments,  of  Areca  Catechu,  of  pale  Catechu,  and  of  Lime,  which 
form  the  famed  masticatory  of  tho  East,  known  as  Pan  or  Bctle. 

Piper,  Linn.  Diandria  Tri(/i/nia,  Linn. 

Spike  covered  with  flowers  on  all  sides.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  ench  sup- 
ported by  a scale.  Stamens  indeterminate  in  number,  often  two.  Anthers  2- 
celled.  Ovary  l-cel!ed.  Ovule  solitary,  erect.  Stigma  trifld  or  multifld.  Berry 
1-secdcd.  — Shrubs,  rarely  trees,  aromatic,  with  knotted,  jointed  branches. 
Leaves  alternate,  very  entire,  often  nerved  Spike  supported  by  a spathe  at  tho 
base,  opposite  to  the  leaves,  rarely  terminal,  cylindrical,  sometimes  subglobular. 
H.  B.  and  K.  This  genus  lias  been  subdivided  by  Miquel. 

Piper  longum,  Linn.  L.  E.  D.  Fructus  immaturns  exsiccatus,  L.  D. 

Dried  Spikes,  E.  of  Long  Pepper.  Chavica  Roxburgkii,  Miq. 

Long  Pepper  has  been  employed  by  the  Hindoos  in  medicine  from 
the  earliest  times.  Its  Sanscrit  name  pippula  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  of  the  Greek  witiji,  and  the  wcrifi us  would  appear  to 

be  its  roots,  which,  called  pippula  moul,  are  still  extensively  employed 
throughout  the  East.  (v.  Hindoo  Med.  p.  86.) 
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Root  woody.  Stems  shrubby,  climbing,  jointed.  Lower  leaves  ovate-cordate; 
3 — 5-nervcd;  upper  ones  on  short  petioles,  oblong,  acuminate,  oblicpie,  and 
somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  obsoletciy  4 to  5-nervcd  and  veined,  coriaceous, 
smooth.  Peduncles  erect,  longer  than  the  petioles.  Spikes  almost  cylindrical, 
A native  of  the  woody  hills  of  the  Circars,  as  well  as  along  the  foot  of  the  Hi- 
malayas ; cultivated  in  Bengal. — Noes  von  E.  26.  St.  and  Ck.  174. 

This  pjant  is  cultivated  both  on  account  of  its  roots,  which,  as  well 
as  the  thickest  part  of  the  stems,  are  cut  into  small  pieces  and  dried, 
and  form  an  article  of  commerce  all  over  the  East.  The  spike  of  ber- 
ries forms  a long  nearly  cylindrical  body,  varying  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a half  in  length.  The  berries  are  most  pungent  in  their  im- 
mature state,  and  are  therefore  dried,  and  the  whole  become  of  a grey- 
ish colour.  They  have  a faint  aromatic  odour  when  bruised,  but  a 
powerfully  pungent  taste.  Analysed  by  Dulong,  its  composition  was 
found  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  Black  Pepper,  as  it  contains  Piperin, 
a concrete  Oil,  upon  which  its  acrimony  depends,  and  a Volatile  Oil, 
to  which  it  probably  owes  its  odour. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  and  a substitute  for  Black  Pepper.  It  is 
probably  retained  in  the  Pharmacopceia  as  being  a constituent  of  several 
old-established  preparations,  as  Ptdv.  Aroinaticus,  Pulv.  Greta;  Comp., 
Tinct.  Cinnamomi  C.  Confect.  Opii. 


Piper  nigrum,  Linn.  L.  E.  D.  Baccse,  L.  Semina,  D.  Dried  un- 
ripe berries,  E.  of  the  Black  Pepper,  which,  decorticated,  form 
Piper  album , or  White  Pepper. 

The  srswsji  of  Hippocrates  and  Dicscorides  is  no  doubt  our  Pepper, 
the  name  being  derived  from  the  Persian  Pi/pil.  (v.  P.  longum.)  The 
Hindoos  were  no  doubt  the  first  to  investigate  the  properties  of  Pep- 
per. It  grows  in  abundance  on  the  Mnlabar  coast,  &c.,  whence  it  is 
now  imported,  as  well  as  from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  and 
other  islands. 

The  Pepper-vino  is  a perennial,  with  trailing  or  climbing,  round,  flexuose 
stem,  from  8 to  12  feet  in  length,  dichotomously  branched,  articulated,  swelling 
near  the  joints,  and  often  radiating.  The  leaves  are  distichous,  broadly  ovate, 
acuminate,  occasionally  somewhat  oblique,  5 to  7 nerved,  the  nerves  prominent 
beneath,  connected  by  lessor  transverse  ones,  of  a dark  green  colour  and  glossy 
above,  pale  glaucous  green  beneath.  Petioles  rounded,  nearly  an  inch  in  length. 
Spikes  opposite  the  leaves,  stalked,  from  3 to  6 inches  long,  slender,  drooping ; 
apparently  some  male,  others  female,  while  sometimes  the  flowers  are  furnished 
witli  both  stamens  and  pistil.  {Until.)  Stamens  3.  Fruits  distinct,  round, 
sessile,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  at  first  green,  then  red,  afterwards  black,  covered 
by  pulp.  Nativo  of  India  and  the  Indian  Islnnds. — Nees  von  E.  21.  St.  and 
Ck.  174. 

Dr.  Roxburgh’s  Piper  trioicum  yields  the  Pepper  of  the  Rajah- 
mundry  Circars,  and  which  lie  described  before  he  had  seen  the  true 
P.  nigrum.  But  after  he  had  done  so,  he  observes  that  the  leaves  of 
P.  trioicum  have  a glaucous  appearance,  which  readily  distinguishes  it 
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from  P.  nigrum,  which  has  shining  dark  leaves.  Dr.  Heyne,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Pepper  cultivation,  says 
the  want  of  success  in  culture  at  Rajahmundry  was  owing  to  defects 
in  cultivation,  where  they  had  starved  these  plants  into  celibacy'.  (t>. 
Royle,  Product.  Resources  of  India,  pp.  53  and  67.) 

Black  Pepper  is  formed  by  the  above  berries,  gathered  before  they 
are  quite  ripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  They  then  become  black  and 
wrinkled  from  the  drying  up  of  the  pulpy  part,  which  covers  a round 
grayish-white  coloured  seed. 

White  Pepper  is  the  same  berry'  allowed  to  ripen,  when  its  pulpy 
part  is  easily  removed  by'  soaking  in  water  and  subsequent  rubbing. 
The  dried  pulpy  covering  of  the  Black  Pepper  has  in  this  country 
been  removed  by  mechanical  means,  to  form  a white  Pepper. 

Pepper  in  both  these  states  has,  when  bruised,  an  aromatic  smell, 
and  a hot,  spicy,  pungent  taste,  which  is  milder  in  the  White  Pepper. 
These  properties  are  taken  up  partially'  by  water,  completely  so  by 
Ether,  Alcohol,  or  Proof  Spirit.  Analysed  by  CErsted  and  by  Pelle- 
tier, they  were  found  to  contain  a peculiar  neutral  principle,  which 
has  been  called  Piperin,  an  Acrid  Resin  or  Concrete  Volatile  Oil,  a 
little  Balsamic  Volatile  Oil,  Gum,  Starch,  Bassorine,  Extractive, 
Malic  and  Tartaric  acids,  Salts,  and  Lignin. 

Piperin,  when  perfectly'  pure,  is  in  colourless  rhombic  crystals, 
neutral  and  not  alkaline,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  Alcohol  and 
Acetic  acid,  less  so  in  Ether;  fusible  at  212°,  and  volatile.  Pelletier 
says,  that,  when  quite  pure,  it  is  tasteless,  and  ascribes  any  active  pro- 
perties to  a portion  of  the  acrid  resin.  Dr.  Christison,  however,  states 
“ the  very  whitest  crystals  I have  been  able  to  obtain  were  as  acrid  as 
those  which  were  brownest,  and  also  that  it  exists  in  as  large  quantity 
in  white  as  in  black  pepper,  and  is  more  easily  separated,  because 
combined  with  less  resin.”  It  is  composed  of  C40  II22  08  N. 
{Liebig.) 

The  Acrid  Resin  is  soft,  becomes  solid  at  32°  F.,  is  soluble  in  Alco- 
hol and  Ether,  and  unites  readily  with  all  fatty  bodies.  Its  taste  is 
extremely  pungent  and  acrid,  and  it  is  very  abundant  in  Black  Pepper. 
Some  conceive  that  the  properties  of  Pepper  depend  chiefly  on  this 
Resin. 

Action.  ' Uses.  Hot  Stimulant;  pungent,  grateful  Condiment,  and 
as  such  universally  employed:  thought  to  be  Febrifuge.  Chiefly' used 
to  correct  the  eftccts  of  other  medicines  in  causing  nausea,  (Sic.,  in 
doses  of  gr.  v. 

Unguentum  Piperis,  D.  Pepper  Ointment. 

Prep.  Make  into  an  ointment  Slack  Pepper  in  powder  lt>iv.  with  prepared 
Axunge  It>J. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  application  to  Tinea  Capitis. 

Confectio  Piperis  nigiu,  L.  D.  Electuarium  Piperis,  E. 

Prep.  Rub  to  a vory  flno  powder  Slack  Pepper  tbj.  Inula  It. j.  L.  D.  Fennel 

o o 
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Serf*  lhiij.  Powdered  (Liquorico  Boot  M>j.  E.)  Sugar  Itij.  Keep  in  a close  vessel, 
and  when  required,  rub  up  with  Honey  lbij.  The  E.  and  D.  colleges  direct  this 
to  be  done  at  first. 

Action.  Uses.  Moderate  Stimulant ; has  been  introduced  as  a sub- 
stitute for  Ward's  Paste,  which  obtained  celebrity  as  a cure  for  I he- 
morrhoids. Sir  B.  Brodie  conceives  that  it  acts  on  them  as  a gentle 
stimulus  in  consequence  of  some  of  it  passing  along  the  colon. 

D.  3j. — 5ij  twice  or  thrice  a day. 


Cubeba:,  L.  E.  D.  Baccsc,  L.  Fructus,  D.  Fruit.  E.  of  PirER 

Cubeba,  Linn.  Suppl.  The  Cubeb  Pepper.  Diandria  Tngynia, 

Linn. 

Cubebs  were  probably  first  made  ktiown  through  the  Hindoos  to 
the  Arabs,  being  the  kubabeh  of  the  latter,  and  the  kubob-chini  of  the 
former.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks. 
(v.  Hindoo  Med.  p.  85.)  Dr.  Pereira  has  adduced  evidence  that  they 
were  employed  in  England  500  years  ago. 

Stem  climbing;  brandies  round,  the  thickness  of  a goose-quill,  smooth,  root- 
ing at  the  joints;  when  young,  petioles  minutely  downy.  Leaves  4 to  64  inches 
long,  14  to  2 inches  broad,  stalked,  oblong,  or  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  rounded, 
or  obliquely  cordate  at  base,  strongly  veined,  notted,  coriaceous,  very  smooth. 
Spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  opposite  the  leaves,  dicecioue,  on  peduncles 
the  length  of  the  petioles.  Fruit  rather  larger  than  Black  Pepper,  globose,  on 
pedicels  about  half  an  inch  long.  [Lindtey.)  A native  of  Java  and  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island. — Necs  von  E.  22.  St.  and  Ch.  175. 

Dr.  Lindley  has  ascertained  that  this  is  the  P.  Cvbeba  of  the  Linnean  Herba- 
rium. Bluino  says  that  the  fruits  of  this,  although  of  good  quality,  arc  not  sent 
to  Europe,  but  those  that  are  furnished  by  P.  cavinum,  Bumph.  v.  t.  28.  p.  2;  of 
this  the  fruit  is  smaller  and  shorter-stalked,  having  a distinct  Anise  flavour,  and 
less  pungent  than  the  fruit  of  P.  Cubeba.  Dr.  L.,  however,  observes,  “ I cannot 
perceive  any  difference  in  the  flavour  of  the  dried  fruit  of  this  species  and  of  the 
Cubebs  sold  in  the  London  shops."  FI.  Med.  p.  314. 

Cubeb  berries,  when  dried,  rfcsemble  Black  Pepper,  but  are  of  a 
brownish  colour,  with  raised  veins  forming  a network  over  their  sur- 
face, and  are,  moreover,  distinguished  by  having  a short  stalk  ; hence 
Cubebs  were  called  Piper  caudatum  by  old  writers.  The  sarcocarp 
is  thin,  the  shell  hard,  seed  spherical,  white,  oleaginous.  The  odour  of 
Cubebs  when  bruised  is  aromatic  and  rather  agreeable ; the  taste 
warm,  peppery,  and  camphoraceous.  Analysed  by  Vauquelin,  and 
subsequently  by  M.  Monheim,  Volatile  Oil  (v.  Oleum  Cubeba'),  was 
recognised,  also  Cubcbin,  which  is  a neutral  substance  apparently  of 
the  nature  of  Stcaroptenc;  a soft  and  acrid  Balsamic  Besin,  Extractive. 
The  Volatile  Oil,  upon  which  the  active  principles  chiefly  depend,  will 
evaporate  with  age,  and  therefore  Cubebs  should  be  powdered  only  as 
required.  The  powder  is  of  a dark  colour,  and  somewhat  oily  in 
appearance.  It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated  with  Allspice 
powder. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant ; used  as  a Stomachic  in  the  East.  Hav- 
ing also  the  power  of  arresting  excessive  discharges  from  the  Urethra, 
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it  is  much  employed  in  Gonorrhcen,  for  which  it  is  in  many  cases  an 
effectual  cure.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  prescribed  immediately  the  first 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided;  but  requires  caution,  as  it  is 
apt  to  create  irritation  in  the  Urinary  passages,  and  to  cause  swelled 
Testicle. 

D.  Of  the  powder,  9j 3ij.  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Oleum  Cubeb.e,  E.  Oil  of  Cubebs. 

Obtained  from  pounded  Cubebs  by  distillation  with  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  10  per  cent. 

Oil  of  Cubebs  is  colourless,  or  nearly  so,  lighter  than  water,  thick, 
with  the  odour  of  Cubebs,  and  their  pungent  spicy  taste.  If  rectified 
with  water,  it  leaves  a soft  and  resinous  mass.  It  cannot  bo  distilled 
by  itself  without  undergoing  decomposition,  and  some  water  being 
given  off.  It  is  composed  of  Cia  H,2.  By  standing  for  some  time, 
it  deposits  a Stearoptene,  which  has  been  called  Camphor  of  Cubebs 
by  Mr.  Winkle. 

Action.  Uses.  Appears  to  possess  all  the  virtues  of  Cubebs  in  doses 
of  llfx. — f3fi.  It  may  be  given  with  Sugar  in  water. 

Tinctura  Cubeb.e,  L.  Tinct.  Piperis  Cubeb.e,  I).  Tincture  of 

Cubebs. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  days  bruised  Cubebs  «v.  (jlv.  D.l  in  Proof  Spirit  Oij. 
(Ibij.)  Strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant.  Used  as  Cubebs  in  curing  Gonorrhoea, 
in  doses  of  f5j . two  or  three  times  a day. 

Matico  is  a name  applied  in  South  America  and  Mexico  apparently 
* to  the  leaves  of  several  very  different  plants.  Martius,  in  the  Phar. 
Central  Platt.,  considered  it  to  belong  to  the  genus  Phlomis.  Mr.  Hart- 
weg  informs  Dr.  Lindley  that  “ Matico  is  the  vernacular  name  applied 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Quito  to  Eupaiorium  glutinosum,  or  the  Chussa- 
longa.”  He  adds,  “That  it  is  the  true  Matico  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Quito  and  Riobamba,  I have  not  the  smallest  doubt.  I have  also  a small 
quantity  of  powdered  leaves  of  some  shrub  possessing  the  same  virtue 
as  the  Matico,  collected  in  Bolivia,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Moxo-Moxo.  From  bits  of  square  stems  which  I find  in  the  par- 
cel, I suspect  this  to  belong  to  some  Labiatae.'’  (Lindley,  Veg.  Kingd. 
p.  707.)  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  what  has  been  of  late  years 
imported  here,  and  of  which  specimens  were  distributed  by,  and  for 
some  of  which  the  author  is  indebted  to,  Dr.  Jeffreys  of  Liverpool, 
are  the  leaves,  with  portions  of  the  stem  and  flowering-spikes,  of  a 
species  of  Piper,  supposed  to  be  Piper  anyustifolia,  but  which  is  now 
named  Artanthe  elonyata.  (y.  P.  J.  iff.  472  and  525,  and  Lindl.  1.  o. 
p.  517.) 

The  Matico  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  Jeffreys  as  a Styp- 
tic ( Lancet , Jan.  7,  1839)  in  leech-bites  and  wounds  of  arteries,  and 
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lias  been  found  efficacious  in  many  obstinate  cases  of  bleeding,  as  from 
the  nostrils,  and  even  from  the  tongue.  Its  under  surface,  which  is 
reticulated  with  veins,  and  covered  with  hairs,  should  be  applied,  as  it 
is  probably  on  this  structure  that  its  utility  chiefly  depends.  Its  In- 
fusion and  Tincture  have  also  been  recommended  internally  in  affec- 
tions of  the  Urinary  organs,  on  which,  by  its  stimulant  action  com- 
bined with  a little  astringency,  it  would  appear  to  produce  a salutary 
effect,  as  Cubebs  are  frequently  known  to  do.  Its  properties,  by  the 
analysis  of  Mr.  Morson,  appear  to  depend  chiefly  on  its  Resin  and 
Volatile  Oil,  its  aqueous  extract  having  only  a slightly  bitter  and 
astringent  taste.  It  has  also  been  prescribed  in  discharges  of  blood 
from  the  urethra  and  rectum,  as  well  as  in  uterine  hmraorrhage,  and 
has  been  used  as  an  injection  in  Leucorrhcea,  and  as  an  external  ap- 
plication to  hremorrhoidal  affections,  both  as  an  ointment  and  as  a 
lotion,  by  Mr.  Young  and  Dr.  0.  Ferral,  &c.  The  Infusion  may  be 
prepared  with  Matico  3iv.  increased — to  A qua  Oj.,  and  given  in 
doses  of  fijifi;. ; and  the  Tincture  ( Matico  3iij.  to  Proof  Spirit  Oj.)  to 
be  given  in  doses  of  f5fi. — foj.  two  or  three  times  a day'. 

Urtice-e,  Juss.  Nettleworts. 

Diclinous  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  watery  or  milky  juice.  Leaves  oppo- 
site or  alternate,  usually  rough,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  plant,  and  covered 
with  (often  stinging)  hairs.  Stipules  entire  or  lobed,  usually  persistent.  Flow- 
ers small,  polygamous,  spiked,  capitate  or  paniculate,  sometimes  placed  on  a 
fleshy  receptacle.  Perianth  calyx-like,  4 to  5-parted,  imbricate,  in  the  female, 
often  reduced  to  a single  spathe-like  scale  or  sepal.  Stamens  4 to  5,  inserted 
into  the  bottom  of  the  perianth.  Ovary  free,  1-celled  or  2-celled,  1 or  2 styles, 
with  a single  ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  indehiscont.  Embryo  straight  or  spiral. 
Radicle  superior. 

The  Urticeae  contain  a great  many  plants  very  unlike  each  other,  except  in 
the  structure  of  their  inconspicuous  flowers  and  small  fruit.  They  are,  however, 
divided  into  several  tribes,  which  are  now  as  often  considered  distinct  fnmilies.  • 
They  are  widely  dill’used  in  tropical  and  temperate  climates ; the  shrubby  and 
arboreous  species  in  the  former,  the  herbaceous  onos  in  the  latter.  Many 
secrete  an  acrid  principle.  Of  the  true  Urticem  none  are  officinal 

Tribe  Cannabineez.  Annual  or  perennial,  with  watery  juice.  Flowers  dice- 
cious;  male  paniculate.  Perianth  calyx-like,  5-partcd,  imbricate  in  (estivation. 
Stamens  5,  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  perianth.  Female  flowers  in  a spike 
or  catkin  with  bracts.  Perianth  urceolate  or  spathe-like.  Ovary  free,  1-celled, 
2-styled,  with  a single  pendulous  ovule.  Nut  bivalved,  1-seeded.  Seed  pendu- 
lous. Embryo  without  albumen,  hooked  or  spiral,  with  the  radicle  superior. 
The  genera  Humulus  and  Cannabis  are  officinal;  each  contains  only  a single  spe- 
cies. 

Lupulus,  L.  E.  Humulus,  D.  Strobili  exsiccati,  L.  D.  Catkin,  E. 

of  Humulus  Lurut.us,  Linn.  The  Common  Hop.  Diaxia  Pent- 

andria,  Linn. 

The  Hop  plant  was  known  to  the  Romans,  being  considered  the 
Lupus  salidarius  of  Pliny.  It  is  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  by  Bieberstein  among  the  bushes  and  hedges  of  the  Caucasus. 

It  is  found  in  China,  said  to  be  wild  in  North  America,  and  to  be 
a native  of  this  country.  Humalinem,  or  Hop-grounds,  are  men- 
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tioned  in  the  ninth  century  in  Germany.  In  the  thirteenth  century. 
Hops  were  introduced  into  the  breweries  of  the  Netherlands.  Its 
culture  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  front 
Flanders  in  the  reign  of  Henry'  VIII.  Both  Hops  as  well  as  New- 
castle Coals  were  petitioned  against  by’  the  city  of  London,  the  former 

Fig.  89. 


“in  regard  they  would  spoyl  the  taste  of  drink  and  endanger  the  peo- 
ple whence  Henry  VIII.  issued  an  injunction  “ not  to  put  any  hops 
or  brimstone  into  the  ale.”  As  in  the  history  of  many  other  prcju- 
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dices,  we  observe  a complete  reversal  of  opinion,  as  Hops  arc  now 
considered  indispensable  in  the  brewing  of  all  malt  liquors. 

The  Hop  (tig.  89)  is  a perennial  rooted  plant,  with  annua!  pliable  stems,  which 
on  polos  or  in  hedges  climb  to  a great  extent,  twining  from  right  to  left,  slender, 
somewhat  angular,  rough,  with  little  asperities  and  minute  reilexed  hairs.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  the  upper  alternate,  on  long,  often  winding  petioles, 
tlie  smaller  heart-shaped,  the  larger  3 to  5-lobed,  serrated,  veiny,  and  extremely 
rough,  with  prickle-like  pubescence.  Stipules  2,  bifid,  between  the  petioles, 
reliexed.  Flowering  branches  axillary.  Flowers  numerous,  of  a yellowish  green 
colour.  Males  (a)on  a separate  plant  (a  few  on  the  female),  in  axiliary  panicles. 
Perianth  5-parted;  segments  oblong,  spreading.  Stamens  S;  filaments  short; 
anthers  with  a projecting  apex,  oblong,  2-cclled,  opening  by  longitudinal  lateral 
slits  Pollen  globose.  Females  (6),  like  the  males,  on  a separate  plant,  in  dense 
catkins  or  strobiles,  with  membranous  concave  bracts  (cl),  each  supporting  a 
flower.  In  place  of  perianth  there  is  a membranous  scale  or  sepal,  which  em- 
braces the  ovary  and  grows  with  it  (cl.  Ovary  ovate,  subcompressed,  1-cellcd, 
with  a single  ovule.  Stigmas  2,  elongated.  Fruit  a strobile  or  catkin,  funned  by 
tlie  enlarged  bracts  and  scales  or  sepals,  which  are  glandular  and  embrace  the 
nuts.  These  are  small,  subglobular,  erect,  1-seeded.  Pericarp  hard,  but  fragile, 
covered  with  yellow,  cellular,  superficial,  aromatic  glands  (lupuline)  (/).  Seed 
pendulous.  Testa  membranous.  Embryo  (0  without  albumen,  spiral,  with  long 
cotyledons  ltudicle  roundish,  turned  towards  the  hilum.— Noes  von  E.  101. 
St.  and  Ch.  41.  Fig.  89,  where  a bit  of  the  malo  plant  is  shewn  on  the  right, 
and  the  female  on  the  loft  and  above  the  male. 

Hop  plants  grown  from  root-sets  come  to  perfection  in  tlie  third  year 
from  planting.  They  spring  out  of  the  ground  about  the  end  of  April, 
and  come  into  flower  about  the  end  of  August.  The  catkins  are  tit  to 
gather  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October, 
according  to  the  sort  cultivated,  but  chiefly  owing  to  differences  in  the 
seasons.  They  are  then  picked,  dried  by  artificial  heat  in  kilns,  and 
packed  in  large  long  bags,  the  finer  in  pockets.  Hops  consist  of  the 
leaf-like  bract  and  of  the  scalc-like  sepal  which  invests  the  seed-nut. 
This,  or  rather  the  scale  and  the  base  of  the  bract,  are  covered  with 
numerous  superficial  glands,  which  have  been  called  Lupulinic glands, 
and  simply  Lupulin,  though  this  name  is  objectionable,  as  also  indicat- 
ing the  peculiar  or  Bitter  principle.  l)r.  Ives  of  New  York,  by 
thrashing,  rubbing,  and  sifting,  procured  from  6 lb.  of  Hops  about 
G oz.  of  these  grains ; but  there  is  always  intermixed  some  fragments 
of  the  bracts  and  scales.  The  glands  are  yellow,  shining,  roundish,  or 
kidney-shaped,  cellular,  somewhat  transparent,  and  sessile  ; the  point 
of  attachment  is  called  the  hilum  (t>.  a magnified  view  in  fig.  / front 
Raspail).  Hops  are  remarkable  for  their  bitter  taste  combined  with 
a very  agreeable  odour,  especially  when  being  picked  or  collected  in 
kilns  or  in  breweries.  The  bitterness  resides  partly  in  the  bracts, 
but  also  in  the  glands,  to  which  the  aromatic  qualities  are  espe- 
cially due.  The  medicinal  properties  also  depending  on  them,  the  E. 
C.  directs  that  these  glands  or  grains  are  to  be  used  in  making  the 
Tincture  of  Hops.  Analysed  by  MM.  Payen,  Chevalier,  and  Pelle- 
tier, these  Hop  glands  were  found  to  consist  of  Volatile  Oil  2 parts, 
Hitter  Extract  (which  has  been  called  Lupulino  and  I.upulilc)  1 0 parts, 
Resin  50  to  55,  with  Gum,  Extractive,  Ozmazome,  Fatty  matter. 
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Malic  acid,  Malate  of  Lime,  and  other  salts.  The  bracts,  analysed  by 
the  same  chemists,  yielded  only  a trace  of  the  Volatile  Oil,  Hitter 
Extract,  and  Resin,  but  some  Tannin  and  Colouring  matter,  Chloro- 
phylle.  Gum,  Lignin,  with  some  free  acid  and  different  salts.  A 
portion  of  the  active  properties  both  of  Hops  and  of  the  Hop  glands  are 
taken  up  by  water,  but  completely  so  by  Spirit. 

Two  varieties  of  the  IIop  plant  are  particularly  distinguished:  one 
cultivated  near  Canterbury  and  in  East  Kent,  of  which  both  the  plants 
and  catkins  are  smaller  ; the  latter  ovoid,  about  an  inch  and  a half  in 
length,  of  a pale  but  lively  yellowish-green  colour,  and  of  a fine  aro- 
matic fragrance.  The  Vest  Kent  or  Sussex  Hop  grows  to  a much 
larger  size,  is  considered  hardier,  and  its  catkins  are  about  two  and  a 
half,  sometimes  four  inches  in  length,  but  do  not  bring  so  high  a price 
in  the  market  as  the  East  Kent  Hops.  As  root-sets  from  the  female 
plants  are  alone  planted  by  cultivators,  the  author  was  led  to  inquire 
how  the  seed  was  perfected  ? and  if  not,  whether  the  Hop  glands 
were  produced  in  as  great  abundance  and  perfection  as  they  might  be 
if  some  male  were  set  along  with  the  female  plants.  He  is  informed 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Masters  of  Canterbury  that  some  male  blossoms  are 
always  produced  on  the  female  plants,  and  suffice  for  the  purpose 
of  fertilizing  them.  The  author  has  been  unable  to  learn  whether  the 
female  ever  changes  into  a male  plant,  or  vice  versa,  as  has  been 
observed  with  the  Nutmeg  plant.  He  may  mention,  that,  owing  to 
the  kindness  of  the  above  gentleman,  as  well  as  of  Joseph  Hoyle,  Esq., 
of  Stuppington,  where  the  finest  Hops  are  grown,  he  has  been  ena- 
bled to  introduce  the  Hop  plant  into  the  Himalayas,  where  it  is  now 
flourishing  alongside  of  the  China  Tea  plant.  The  root-sets,  with  the 
ends  dipped  in  wax,  wrapped  in  cotton,  and  enveloped  in  caoutchouc- 
cloth,  were  sent  by  the  overland  mail  to  the  East  India  Company’s 
Botanic  Garden  at  Saharunpore.  They  arrived  there  in  a living 
suite,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Jameson,  and  have  produced  fine  plants,  as 
well  as  the  seeds  sent  with  them.  The  successful  cultivation  of  Hops 
would  make  malt  liquors  more  within  the  reach  of  European  soldiers, 
and  assist  in  detaching  them  from  the  pernicious  spirituous  com- 
pounds of  the  bazaars,  which  now  destroy  the  health  and  shorten 
the  lives  of  thousands.  Well  hopped  ale,  moreover,  is  well  known  to 
be  one  of  the  best  Stomachics  and  Tonics  for  convalescents  from  many 
Indian  diseases. 

Action.  Uses.  Stomachic  and  Tonic,  slightly  Narcotic.  The  pro- 
perty of  Hops  of  giving  the  bitter  to  Beer,  and,  by  preventing  acetous 
fermentation,  of  enabling  it  to  ho  kept  much  longer,  is  well  known, 
lo  it  no  doubt  is  owing  a portion  of  the  stomachic  properties  of  malt 
liquors,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  the  bitter,  often  called  Indian,  ales. 
Hops  are  Hypnotic,  especially  when  stuffed  into  a pillow,  but  they 
should  be  first  moistened  with  Spirits,  to  prevent  the  rustling  noise. 
Fomentations  also  have  been  used.  Hops  are  thought  to  be  Diuretic 
(ns  is  also  the  root),  and  to  bo  useful  in  correcting  Lithic  acid  do- 
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posits.  The  Lupulinic  or  Hop  glands  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
gr.  vj. — gr.  xij.  made  up  into  pills. 

Infusum  Lupuli,  L.  Infusion  of  Hops. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  4 hours  in  a lightly  covered  vessel  Hops  vj.  in  boiling 
Aq.  dest.  Oj.  Strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic,  slightly  Narcotic  in  doses  of  f^jls. 


Tinctura  Lupuli,  L.  E.  Tinct.  Humuli,  D.  Tincture  of  Hops. 

Prep.  Macerate  Hops  (dried,  D.)  Jvj.  (Jv.  D.)  in  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  (tbij.  D.)  for 
14  days  (7  days,  continually  stirring,  D.)  Strain. 

Tincture  of  Hop  Glands.  From  freshly  dried  Hops  q.  s.  separate  by  friction 
and  sifting  the  yellowish-brown  powder  attached  to  ihoir  scales,  and  of  this 
take  jv.,  JlectiJUd  Spirit  Oij.  Prcparo  by  percolation,  os  Tinct.  Capsicum,  E. 

Action.  Uses.  The  E.  Tincture  of  the  glands,  though  called  by  the 
same  name,  is  superior  in  efficacy  to  the  others.  The  E.  Kent  Hops 
contain  a larger  proportion  of  glands  than  the  Sussex  Hops.  Rectified 
Spirit  is  also  the  best  solvent  of  the  Hop  glands.  Doses  of  f3fi. — f3ij. 

Extractum  Lupuli,  L.  E.  Ext.  IIumuli,  D.  Extract  of  Hops. 

Prep.  Prepare  from  Hops  as  Extr.  Gentian,  L.,  as  Extr.  Logwood,  E,,  as  Ex- 
tracts generally,  D. 

Action.  Uses.  Tonic  ; being  bitter,  without  aroma : in  doses  of  gr. 
v— 3j. 


Cannabis  sativa  and  its  variety  C.  indica.  The  Leaves  and  Resin 

of  Hemp. 

The  Hemp  appears  to  be  a plant  of  the  Persian  region,  where  it  is 
subjected  to  great  cold  in  winter,  and  to  considerable  heat  in  summer. 
It  has  thus  been  able  to  travel  on  one  hand  into  Europe,  and  on  the 
other  into  India ; so  that  the  varieties  produced  bj'  climate  have  by 
some  been  thought  to  be  distinct  species,  the  European  being  called 
C.  sativa , and  the  Indian  C.  indica.  The  name  *awa/3<;,  by  which  it 
was  known  to  the  Greeks,  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  kin- 
nub,  the  canape  of  the  middle  ages,  Dutch  kinnup  and  hinnup,  German 
hanf,  whence  the  English  hemp.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  Scythian. 
Biebcrstein  met  with  it  in  Tauria  and  the  Caucasian  region.  It  is 
well  known  in  Bokhara,  Persia,  and  abundant  in  the  Himalayas.  It 
seems  to  have  been  employed  as  an  intoxicating  substance  in  Asia  and 
Egypt  from  very  early  times,  and  even  in  medicine  in  Europe  in  for- 
mer times,  as  we  find  it  noticed  in  Dale  ( Pharmacologies , i.  133)  and 
Murray  ( Apparat . Medicaminum , iv.  p.  G08 — 620),  where  it  is  ar- 
ranged, as  in  this  work,  next  to  the  Humulus.  It  has  of  late  years 
been  brought  into  European  notice  by  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy. 

The  Homp  is  ft  difficious  (occasionally  monajeious)  nnuunl,  from  3 to  10  feet 
high,  according  to  soil  and  climate.  Hoot  white,  fusiform,  furnished  with 
fibres.  The  stem  erect;  when  crowded,  simple;  but  whoa  growing  apart. 
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branched  even  from  the  bottom,  angular,  and,  like  the  whole  plant,  covered  with 
fine  but  rough  pubescence.  The  leaves  are  opposite  or  alternate,  on  long  pe- 
tioles, scabrous,  digitato,  composed  of  from  5 to  7 narrow,  lanceolate,  sharply 
serrated  leaflets,  of  which  the  lower  are  the  smallest,  all  tapering  at  the  apex 
into  a long  entire  point.  Stipules  subulate.  Males  on  a separate  plant.  Flow- 
ers in  drooping,  axillary,  or  racemose  panicles,  with  subulate  bracts.  Perianth 
5-parted;  segments  not  quite  equal,  downy.  Stamens  5;  filaments  short;  an- 
thers large,  pendulous,  2-celled;  cells  united  by  their  backs,  opening  by  a longi- 
tudinal slit.  Females  in  a crowded  spike-like  raceme,  with  leafy  bracts.  The 
perianth  consists  of  a single,  small,  spathe-like  sepal,  which  is  persistent,  acu- 
minate, vcntricose  at  the  base,  embraces  the  ovary,  and  is  covered  with  short 
brownish  glands.  Ovary  subglobular,  1-celled,  with  one  pendulous  ovule. 
Style  short.  Stigmas  2,  elongated,  glandular.  Nut  ovate,  greyish-coloured, 
smooth,  covered  by  the  calycinc  sepal,  bivalved  but  not  dehiscing,  and  inclosing 
a single  oily  seed. * Seed  pendulous.  Testa  thin,  membranous,  marked  at  the 
apex  with  a coloured  hilum.  Embryo  without  albumen,  doubled  upon  itself. 
Radicle  elongated,  turned  towards  the  hilum,  and  the  apex  of  the  nut  separated 
from  the  incumbent  plnno-convox  cotyledons  (by  a small  quantity  of  albumen, 
Lindley). 

The  Indian  plant  lias  by  some  been  thought  to  be  a species  dis- 
tinct from  the  European  one;  but,  like  Dr.  Roxburgh  and  others, 
the  author  was  unable  when  in  India  to  observe  any  difference  be- 
tween the  plant  of  the  plains  and  that  of  the  hills  of  India,  nor  be- 
tween these  and  the  European  plant.  The  Indian  secretes  a much 
larger  proportion  of  resin  than  is  observable  in  the  European  plant, 
but  a difference  is  observed  in  this  point  in  India  between  plants  grown 
in  the  plains,  and  those  of  the  mountains,  and  also  when  grown 
thickly  together.  The  natives  plant  them  wide  apart,  to  enable  them 
to  secrete  their  full  powers.  In  Europe,  the  thick  sowing,  and  moister, 
often  dull,  climate  will  prevent  the  due  secretion  of  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciples cf  a plant  of  the  Persian  region.  But  the  plants  grown  in  the 
past  season,  from  the  great  heat  and  light,  ought  to  be  more  resinous 
than  usual.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  that  both  the  Hop 
and  Hemp,  belonging  to  the  group  Camiabincce , owe  their  properties 
to  glandular  resinous  secretions.  The  author,  in  calling  attention  to 
the  uses  of  this  plant,  in  his  Illustr . of  Himalayan  Botany , stated  that 
u the  leaves  are  sometimes  smoked  in  India,  and  occasionally  added 
to  Tobacco,  but  are  chiefly  employed  for  making  bhang  and  snbzcc , of 
which  the  intoxicating  powers  are  so  well  known.  But  a peculiar 
substance  is  yielded  by  the  plants  on  the  hills,  in  the  form  of  a glan- 
dular secretion,  which  is  collected  by  the  natives  pressing  the  upper 
part  of  the  young  plant  between  the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  then 
scraping  oft  the  secretion  which  adheres.  This  is  well  known  in  India 
by  the  name  of  cherrus , and  is  considered  more  intoxicating  than  any 
other  preparation  of  the  plant;  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  by  many 
Asiatics,  and  serves  them  both  for  wine  and  opium  : it  has  in  conse- 
quence a variety  of  names  applied  to  it  in  Arabic,  some  of  which  were 
translated  to  me,  as  “grass  of  faqueers,”  “leaf  of  delusion,”  “ increaser 
of  pleasure,”  “exciter  of  desire,1’  “cementcr  of  friendship,”  &c. 
Linnasus  was  well  acquainted  with  its  “vis  narcotiea,  phantastica, 
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dcmentens  ” (anodyna  et  repellens).  It  is  as  likely  as  any  other  to 
have  been  the  Nepenthes  of  Homer.”  ( l . c.  p.  334.)* 

Dr.  O'Shaughncssy  has  described  in  detail  the  different  prepara- 
tions, as — 

1.  Churrus , the  concreted  resinous  exudation  from  the  leaves,  slen- 
der stems,  and  flowers.  This  is  collected  in  various  ways  ; that 
of-  the  Himalayas  is  much  esteemed,  that  of  Herat  and  of  Yar- 
kund  still  more  so.  For  a specimen  of  the  last  the  author  is  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Falconer. 

2.  Ganjah.  Dr.  O’S.  describes  it  to  be  the  dried  hemp  plant  which 
has  flowered,  and  from  which  the  resin  has  not  been  removed. 
The  bundles  are  about  two  feet  long,  and  contain  twenty-four 
plants.  In  N.  W.  India  the  name  Ganjah  is  applied  to  the 
whole  growing  plant. 

3.  Hang,  Subjee,  or  Siclhee,  is  formed  of  the  larger  leaves  and  cap- 
sules without  the  stalks. 

■ The  leaves  of  common  Hemp  have  been  analysed,  but  the  analysis 
requires  to  be  repeated  and  carefully  compared  with  that  of  the  Indian 
plant  The  properties  seem  to  depend  on  a Volatile  Oil,  which  is  as 
yet  but  little  known,  and  upon  the  Resin.  This  is  very  soluble  in 
Alcohol  and  Ether,  as  well  as  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  Oils,  partially 
soluble  in  alkaline,  insoluble  in  acid  solutions  ; when  pure,  of  a black- 
ish-grey  colour.  (The  Yarkund  specimen  is  of  a dark  blackish-green, 
another  kind  is  of  a dirty  olive.)  Its  odour  is  fragrant  and  narcotic  ; 
taste  slightly  warm,  bitterish,  and  acrid.  The  Ganjah,  which  is 
sold  for  smoking  chiefly,  yields  to  Alcohol  20  per  cent,  of  resinous  ex- 
tract, composed  of  churrus  and  Chlorophylle.  Dr.  Farre  found  that 
already  a substitute  ( Apocynum  cunnabinum,  called  Indian  Hemp  in 
America)  is  sold  for  this,  though  having  no  resemblance  to  it,  and 
possessing  only  emetic  and  cathartic  properties. 

Action.  Uses.  All  these  preparations  are  capable  of  producing  in- 
toxication, whether  the  churrus  be  taken  in  the  form  of  a pill,  or  with 
conserve,  or  the  dried  leaf  be  rubbed  up  in  milk  and  water  with  a lit- 
tle sugar  and  spice,  or  smoked.  As  a medicine,  it  was  tried  by  Dr. 
O’S.  in  Rheumatism,  Hydrophobia,  Cholera,  and  Tetanus.  In  the 
last  such  marked  benefit  and  cures  were  produced,  that  the  Hemp  was 
pronounced  an  Anticonvulsive  remedy  of.  the  greatest  value.  Its  gene- 
ral effects  are,  alleviation  of  pain  (generally),  remarkable  increase  of 
appetite,  unequivocal  Aphrodisia,  and  great  mental  cheerfulness.  Its 
more  violent  effects  were,  delirium  of  a peculiar  kind,  and  a cataleptic 
state.  Dr.  Pereira  was  among  the  first  to  submit  it  to  experiment, 
but  failed  in  obtaining  any  results,  probably  from  changes  having 

* Dr.  O’S.  states  that  “no  information  as  to  the  medicinal  offsets  of  Hemp 
exists  in  the  Htandarcl  writers  on  Materia  Mediea  to  which  we  have  access."  it 
is  only  in  the  later  writers  that  it  is  omitted.  Llnmous  was  acquainted  with 
them,  as  the  nutlior  quoted  in  the  above  brietly,  as  being  a botanical  work. 
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taken  place  in  the  drug.  Dr.  Laurie  pronounced  it  uncertain,  and  not 
to  be  trusted  to  as  a narcotic.  Mr.  Ley,  however,  found  it  useful  in 
relaxing  spasm,  producing  sleep,  and  during  its  action  abatement  of 
pain.  Mr.  Donovan  found  its  power  great  in  temporarily  destroying 
sensation,  and  subduing  the  most  intense  neuralgic  pain.  Professor 
Miller  of  Edinburgh  considers  its  virtue  to  consist  in  a power  of  con- 
trolling inordinate  muscular  spasm.  Dr.  Clendinning  says  that  in  his 
hands  its  exhibition  has  been  followed  by  manifest  effects  as  a sopo- 
rific or  hypnotic  in  conciliating  sleep,  ns  an  anodyne  in  lulling  irrita- 
tion, as  an  antispasmodic  in  checking  cough  and  cramp,  and  as  a ner- 
vous stimulant  in  removing  languor  and  anxiety.  The  Hemp  may  be 
used  in  the  following  preparations  and  doses;  but  Dr.  O’S.,  when  in 
England,  found  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  as  much  as  10  or  12  grs. 
and  even  more  ; though  in  India  he  considered  gr.  $ a sufficient,  and 
1 4 gr.  of  the  Extract  a large  dose. 

Extractum  Cannabis.  Resinous  Extract  of  Indian  Hemp. 

Prep.  Boil  the  rich  adhesive  tops  of  the  dried  Ganjah  in  Rectified  Spirit  until 
all  the  Resin  Is  dissolved  out.  Distil  off  the  Spirit  with  a gentle  hegt. 

D.  This  Extract  is  effectual  in  gr.fi.  and  gr.  j.  doses  ; but  10  and 
20  grs.  have  been  given  in  Hydrophobia  and  Tetanus. 

Tinctura  Cannabis.  Resinous  Tincture  of  Indian  Hemp. 

Prep.  Dissolve  Extract.  Cannabis  gr.  iij.  in  Proof  Spirit,  fjj.  A weaker 
Tincture  may  also  be  made  with  the  dried  herb  or  Ganjah. 

I).  IRx. — f3j.  with  the  dried  herb  or  Ganjah.  A drachm  or  so 
may  be  given  in  Tetanus  every  half-hour,  until  the  paroxysms  cease, 
or  Catalepsy  is  induced. 

Mr.  Donovan  states  the  only  preparation  to  be  relied  on  is  the 
Tincture  of  the  Resin  prepared  from  properly  collected  Hemp.  He 
advises  of  the  Resinous  Tincture  IRxv.  to  be  added  to  Rectified  Spirit 
lRxlv.  and  taken  as  a draught ; or,  if  added  to  water,  it  should  in- 
stantly be  swallowed,  or  the  Resin  would  precipitate  and  adhere  to 
the  vessel. 

Tribe  Artocarpem.  Shrubs  or  trees,  with  white  or  yellowish  milky  juice. 
Leaves  alternate,  large,  convolute.  Flowers  unisexual,  in  a consolidated, 
fleshy  receptacle  or  head,  seldom  spiked.  Ovary  1 or  2-celled,  with  1 to  2 styles. 
Ovule  1,  erect,  straight.  Fruit  berried,  1-sccdcd,  often  growing  together,  or 
in  a fleshy  receptacle,  Embryo  without  albumen.  Radicle  superior.— Tropical 
family,  with  a few  speeics  in  higher  latitudes.  Among  them  are  many  secreting 
acrid  principles,  some  very  poisonous,  as  the  Anliaris  toxicaria,  or  Upas-tree  of 
Java;  but  there  are  also  some  which  yield  edible  fruits. 


Mora,  L.  Fructus,  L.  Baccie,  D.  Mulberries.  Fruit  of  Monos 
nigra,  Linn.  I he  Common  Mulberry.  Alonaecia  Tctranrlria , Linn. 
The  Mulberry  is  the  M^ta  s IvKa/xma.  of  Ilioscorides  nnd  of  other 
Greeks,  and  is  mentioned  in  Luke  xvii.  G,  as  iruxeii/xivo;.  It  has  no 
doubt  been  known  from  the  earliest  times. 
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Tree  of  25  to  30  feet  in  height.  It  is  often  described  as  watery  in  juice;  but 
Mr.  Sievicr  at  the  author’s  request  examined  and  found  it  to  contain  Caout- 
chouc. ( Antiq . of  lliiul.  Med.  p.  10.)  Leaves  alternate,  roundish,  often  lobed, 
cordate,  rather  acuminate,  coarsely  serrated,  pubescent.  Stipules  oblong,  deci- 
duous. Flowers  moncecious,  thickly  set,  or  distinct.  Unisexual  catkins.  Peri- 
anth 4-lobed;  in  each  the  lobes  concave.  Medc  flowers  in  a spike.  Stamens  4, 
alternate  with  the  segments  of  the  perianth.  Female  flowers  clustered  in  ovoid 
catkins.  Sepals  4,  scale-like,  overlapping  each  other,  becoming  fleshy.  Stigmas 
2,  linear,  glandular.  Fruit  formed  by  the  accretion  of  the  sepals  of  the  perianth 
become  fleshy,  each  inclosing  a lenticular  nucule.  Seed  pendulous.  Embryo 
curved,  in  fleshy  albumen. — Native  of  Persia,  early  introduced  into  the  south  of 
Europe.—  Nees  von  E.  100.  St.  and  Ch.  39. 

Mulberries,  formed  by  the  lateral  aggregation  of  the  several  female 
flowers,  constitute  an  ovoid  spurious  berry ; they  arc  at  first  reddish, 
but  become  of  a deep  purple  colour  when  ripe,  and  contain  an  agreea- 
ble subacid  juice.  They  are  refrigerant  and  slightly  laxative. 

Syrupus  Mori,  L.  ( Mororum .)  Mulberry  Syrup. 

Prej).  With  the  aid  of  gentle  heat  dissolve  Sugar  Ibijft.  in  filtered  juice  of 
Mulberries  Oj.  and  proceed  as  for  Syrup  of  Lemons. 

Action.  Uses . Refrigerant.  Used  also  for  colouring  draughts. 


Fici,  L.  E.  D.  Fructus  siccatus,  L.  D.  The  dried  fruit  E.  of  Ficus 

Carica,  Linn.  The  Common  Fig.  Dioccia  Triandria , Linn. 

The  Fig  (<ru*ov)  has  been  employed  in  diet  and  in  medicine  from 
very  early  times. 

A small  tree.  Leaves  cordate,  often  palmately  lobed,  scabrous  above,  pubes- 
cent beneath.  Flowers  moncecious,  numerous,  stalked,  and  inclosed  within  a 
pear-shaped  fleshy  receptacle,  which  converges  so  as  to  leave  only  a small  orifice 
at  the  apex,  forming  what  is  commonly  called  the  fruit  or  Fig,  with  a fewbracteal 
scales  at  its  base.  Male.  Perianth  3-lobed.  Stamens  3.  Female.  Perianth  5- 
parted.  Ovary  semi-adnate.  Style  single.  Stigmas  2.  Utricle  single,  covered 
with  the  persistent,  somewhat  fleshy,  perianth,  and  sunk  into  the  fleshy  recep- 
tacle. A clioenium  lenticular,  hard.  Embryo  curved,  within  fleshy  albumen. — 
Native  of  Asia,  long  introduced  into  Europe.  Nees  von  E.  97.  St.  and  Ch.  154. 

Formerly,  as  in  the  present  day,  the  process  of  caprification  was  practised,  to 
assist  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  This  consists  in  puncturing  the  fruit  with  a 
sharp  instrument  covered  with  oil. 

The  trunk  and  brandies  of  the  common  as  of  other  Fig  trees  abound 
in  milky,  usually  acrid  juice.  This  is  found  also  in  unripe  Figs  ; but 
as  they  ripen,  mucilaginous  and  saccharine  matter  is  produced,  the  fig 
becomes  soft,  juicy,  and  of  a delicate  flavour  in  all  favourable  climates. 
When  nearly  ripe,  they  are  dried  in  large  quantities  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  are  exported  to  this  country.  They  form  also  an 
article  of  commerce  in  Asia,  imported  into  India  from  Aflghanistan 
and  Persia. 

Action.  Uses.  Figs  are  dietetical,  slightly  laxative  with  those  un- 
accustomed to  their  use.  Chiefly  employed  as  a Demulcent;  or  heated 
and  split  open,  applied  as  Cataplasms  ; or  used  as  additions  to  such 
preparations  as  Decoct.  Ilordci  Comp,  and  Confcctio  Senme. 
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Dorstenia,  Linn. 

Dwarf  herbaceous  plants,  witli  scaly  rhizomata,  monoecious ; (lowers  arranged 
upon  a fleshy  receptacle,  usually  flat,  and  expanded  (basket-shaped),  but  ex- 
tremely variable  In  form.  Mate,  on  the  surface  of  the  receptacle,  2-lobed,  fleshy, 
diandrous.  Female,  immersed  in  the  receptacle,  also  2-lobed  in  most  species. 
Ovary  1 — 2-celled,  with  a single  suspended  ovule  in  each  cell.  Style  1.  Stigma 
2-lobed.  Achumiu  lenticular,  imbedded  in  the  fleshy  receptacle,  from  which 
they  are  projected  with  elasticity  when  ripe.  ( Lindley .) 

Contrajerva,  L.  Radix.  Root  of  Dorstenia  Contrajerva, 

Linn.  L.  and  probably  of  other  species.  Contrajerva.  Monoscia 

Tetrandria,  Linn. 

This  root  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  made  known  by  Monardes; 
others  say  that  it  wras  first  sent  by  Sir  F.  Drake  to  Lecluse,  who 
named  it  Drakena  radix.  The  name  signifies  counter-poison. 

Though  the  I..  P.  mentions  only  one  species  of  Dorstenia  as  yielding  Contra- 
jerva root,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  statement  of  Martius  and  of  others, 
that  several  species,  as  D.  bnudlicnsis,  Houtloni,  Drakena,  all  yield  it.  Dr.  Per- 
eira states  that  none  of  the  roots  of  D.  Contrajerva  are  met  with  in  commerce. 

D.  Coxtrajerva,  Linn.  L.  Caulescent;  Btem(rhizoma’)  covered  with  spread- 
ing green  scaly  stipules.  Leaves  palmate,  the  lobes  lanceolate-acuminate, 
coarsely  serrated  and  gashed,  occasionally  almost  pinnatifld.  Receptacle  on 
a very  long  stalk,  quadrangular,  wavy,  or  plaited. — Native  of  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies. 

D.  biaziliensis,  Linn.  Rootstock  oblong,  woody,  prajmorse,  powerfully  aromatic. 
Stemless.  Leaves  cordate,  oblong,  obtuse,  crenulated,  serrated,  or  toothletted, 
cucullate  at  the  base.  Scape  as  long  as  the  petioles.  Receptacle  orbicular, 
somewhat  cup-shaped,  crenated  at  the  margin. — Native  of  mountains  of  San 
Paulo  and  Minas  in  Brazil,  Jamaica,  Trinidad. — Bot.  Mag.  t.  2804. 

The  Contrajerva  root  of  commerce  is  imported  from  Brazil,  and 
probably  yielded  by  D.  braziliensis , especially  as  it  resembles  it 
in  character.  The  part  which  is  officinal  is  the  rootstock,  which  is 
prmmorse,  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  scaly  or  wrinkled,  of  a greyish 
colour  externally,  paler  within,  with  numerous  slender  radicles  from 
its  sides,  as  well  as  one  or  two  long  tapering  ones  from  its  base.  The 
odour  is  somewhat  aromatic ; the  taste  slightly  bitterish,  warm,  and 
aromatic.  The  radicles  have  less  of  these  sensible  properties,  which 
are  readily  extracted  by  Spirit,  and  partially  by  boiling  water.  They 
depend  chiefly  on  a Volatile  Oil,  Resin,  Bitter  Extractive,  and  Starch. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Tonic,  and  Diaphoretic ; but  little  used 
in  the  present  day,  though  formerly  employed  (in  the  form  of  Pulv. 
Contrajerva;  Comp.)  in  low  states  of  Fever  and  malignant  states  of 
the  Exanthemata. 

D.  Of  the  powder  Dj. — Dij. ; or  it  may  be  given  in  infusion. 

Tr.  Ulmete.  Ovary  2-celled.  Seed  pendulous.  Embryo  straight 

Ul.mus,  L.  Cortex,  L.  Cortex  interior,  D.  Bark  of  Ulmus  campes- 

tris,  Linn.  The  Elm. 

The  Elm  is  supposed  to  be  the  xrsoscc  of  Dioscorides. 
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A tree  of  GO— 80  feet,  with  rugged  bark.  Leaves  rhomboid-ovate,  acuminate, 
wedge-shaped,  and  oblique  at  the  base,  always  scabrous  above,  downy  beneath, 
doubly  and  irregularly  serrated,  sometimes  incurved.  Branches  wiry,  slightly 
corky,  when  young,  light  brown,  and  pubescent.  Flowers  perfect.  Perianth 
bell-slmpcd,  5-cleft,  persistent.  Stamens  5.  Styles  2.  Capsule  compressed, 
oblong,  with  a broad  membranous  wing  all  round,’ deeply  cloven,  naked.  ( Lindl .) 
European  forests,  &c. — Necs  von  E.  t.  104. 

The  inner  bark,  which  is  officinal,  should  be  stripped  from  the  tree 
in  spring,  and  its  epidermis  .and  outer  layer  of  bark  afterwards  re- 
moved. The  pieces  are  broad,  thin,  tough  ; taste  mucilaginous  and 
slightly  bitter,  from  containing  Gummy  matter  and  a little  Tannin. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent,  Tonic  ; thought  also  to  be  Alterative  in 
Cutaneous  affections.  Used  in  decoction  in  doses  of  f^iij. 

Decoctum  Ulmi,  L.  D.  Decoction  of  Elm  Bark. 

Prep.  Take  recently  bruised  Elm  Bark  3ijfe.  (^ij.  D.)  Aq.  dest.  Oij.  by  measure 
tbij.  Boil  down  to  Oj.  (Ibj.  D.)  Strain. 


AmENTACE/E,  Juss. 

Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious,  rarely  perfect.  Barren  flowers  capitate,  or 
in  catkins  (amentum),  sometimes  with  a membranous  perianth.  Female  flow- 
ers clustered,  solitary,  or  in  catkins.  Ovary  usually  simple.  Stigmas  1 or  more. 
Fruit  as  many  as  the  ovaries,  bony,  or  membranaceous.  Albumen  usually  want- 
ing. Embryo  straight  or  curved,  plain.  Radicle  mostly  superior.  Young  leaves 
with  stipules.  ( Babiiujton .)  The  Amentaccre  are  found  chiefly  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, with  the  exception  of  Salix,  which  is  more  widely  diffused  They  yield 
valuable  timber  and  some,  hardly  less  valuable  bark,  which,  on  account  of  it* 
astringcncy,  is  used  as  a medicine,  for  tanning,  and  as  a dye.  The  acorns  of 
some  of  them  are  employed  as  articles  of  diet. 

Tribe  Salicine.®.  Flowers  all  in  catkins.  Fruit  naked,  2-valved,  1-celled, 
many-seeded.  Seeds  erect,  comose. 

Salix,  Linn.  Willow.  Dioecia  Diandria , Linn. 

Catkins  consisting  of  imbricated  scales.  Stamens  1 — 5.  Fruit  a single-celled 
follicle,  with  1 — 2 glands  at  its  base.  No  perianth. 

The  bark  of  different  species  of  Willow  (Wia)  has  been  long  em- 
ployed medicinally,  .and  its  use  has  been  revived  in  modem  times. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  no  less  than  three  of  them  are  officinal. 
They  are  all  difficult  to  distinguish  from  each  other.  But  the  best 
practical  rule  is,  “ Select  those  whose  barks  possess  great  bitterness 
combined  with  astringency.”  (Pereira.) 

I.  Catkins  on  a leafy  stalk,  lateral,  coetaneous.  Scales  of  the  catkins  deciduous. 

Sect.  Fragiles.  Trees  with  glabrous  leaves.  Stamens  2. 

Sai.icis  fragilis  Cortex,  D.  Bark  of  Salix  fragilis,  Linn.  The  Crack 
Willow. 

A largo  tree,  with  round,  very  smooth  branches,  brown,  brittle  in  the  spring. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  serrato  ; floral  leaves  somewhat  obovate,  recurved, 
often  blunted.  Ovary  tapering,  stalked,  glabrous.  Style  short.  Stigma  bifid. 
— Marshy  ground. — E.  B.  1807. 
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Salix  RuBscliana,  Smith,  found  in  marshy  wood,  Is  very  similar  to  S.  alba, 
and  is  said  by  Sir  J.  C.  Smith  to  bo  much  tho  most  valuable  species,  from  its 
bitterness  and  astringency.  St.  and  Ch.  139. 

Sect.  Albie.  Trees  with  their  leaves,  when  young,  hairy  with  adpressed  silky 
hairs.  Catkins  lax. 

Salicis  alii.*  Cortex,  D.  Bark  of  Salix  alda,  Linn.  Wliito  Willow. 

Tree  of  50  to  80  feet  in  height,  with  silky  branches,  heaves  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, glandular,  serrate,  acute,  silky  on  both  sides  when  young.  Ovary  nearly 
sessile,  ovate-acuminate,  glabrous.  Style  short.  Stigmas  thick,  recurved,  bilid. 
— Moist  situations. — E.  B.  2430.  Nees  von  Esenb.  Suppl.  17. 

II.  Catkins  lateral,  sessile,  without,  or  nearly  without,  leaves. 

Sect.  Caprcte.  Trees  or  shrubs.  Stamens  2.  Anthers  yellow.  Catkins  brac- 
teated.  Stalks  of  the  capsule  at  least  twico  as  long  as  the  gland. 

Saucis  ca it.k.s  Cortex,  D.  Salicis  Cortex,  E.  Bark  of  Salix  Capiiea,  Linn. 

Great  Sallow,  or  Hound-leaved  Willow. 

A small  tree,  15  to  20  feet  high.  Leaves  large,  ovate,  or  elliptical,  Hat,  acute, 
crenate,  serrate,  wavy  at  tho  margins,  deep  green,  with  a downy  midrib,  whitish 
above,  and  cottony  beneath.  Stipules  subreniform.  Ovary  lanceolate,  subu- 
late. Style  very  short.  Buds  glabrous.  Catkins  very  thick,  blunt. — Woods 
and  hedges  in  dry  places. — E.  B.  1488. 

Willoiv  bark  will  of  course  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  species 
from  which  it  is  obtained  ; but  it  is  thin,  flexible,  rolling  up  into  a 
quill,  or  like  shavings,  with  a brown  epidermis,  white  in  the  inside  ; 
reduced  with  difficulty  to  powder,  having  a slight  odour,  but  a power- 
fully bitter  and  astringent  taste.-  Analysed  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou, 
Willow  bark  was  found  to  contain  Green  Fatty  matter,  a Bitter 
Yellow  Colouring  matter,  Tannin  (which  is  not  precipitated  by  Tar- 
tar Emetic),  Resinous  Extract,  Gum,  a Magnesian  salt,  and  an  organic 
acid.  Buchner  discovered  the  peculiar  neutral  principle  Salicine, 
which  is  no  doubt  separated  with  the  bitter  and  yellow  substance. 
From  the  presence  of  Tannin,  the  bark  is  sometimes  used  in  tanning, 
and  a greenish  colour  is  produced  by  sesqui-salts  of  Iron.  Water  and 
Alcohol  take  up  its  active  properties. 

Salicine  is  very  bitter,  crystallizes  in  white  silky  needles  or  lamina.1, 
and  has  no  alkaline  reaction.  It  differs  also  from  the  vegetable  alkalies 
in  not  containing  Nitrogen,  and  not  forming  salts  with  acids.  It  is 
soluble  in  5'G  parts  of  cold,  and  in  much  less  of  boiling  water;  soluble 
in  Alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  Ether.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it, 
producing  a bright  red  colour.  It  is  composed  of  CaiHiaO,,. 
C.  Gerhardt  has  since  stated  its  composition  to  be  C42  II28  022.  It 
is  found  in  several  species  of  Salix  and  of  Populus ; of  thelormer, 
in  S.  Ilelix,  alba.  See.  It  may  be  obtained  by  acting  on  a saturated 
decoction  with  Acetate  or  Oxide  of  Lead,  getting  rid  of  the  Lead  by 
means  of  SuF  or  a current  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  gas,  then  evapo- 
rating the  solution  until  the  Salicine  crystallizes,  and  purifying  it  with 
animal  charcoal  and  recrystallization. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent  Tonic.  Useful  as  a Stomachic,  and 
even  for  arresting  Agues.  It  may  be  given  in  Infusion  (dried  bark  Jj. 
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— Aqua  Oj.),  or  in  Decoction,  in  doses  of  fjjft.  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

Salicinc  may  be  used  as  a febrifuge  in  doses  of  2- — 8 or  even  20  grs., 
like  the  Sulphate  of  Quinine. 

Tribe  Cupui,iker/E.  Male  flowers  in  a catkin.  Female  solitary,  or 
aggregated,  or  spiked.  Perianth  adnate  to  the  ovary,  with  a den- 
ticulated limb,  sometimes  evanescent,  surrounded  by  a coriaceous 
involucre. 


Quercus,  Linn.  Oak.  Monaxia  Polyandna,  Linn. 

Monoecious.  Male  catkins  long,  pendulous,  lax  (Fig.  90,  a).  Stamens  5 to 
10  (6).  Perianth  (0)  S to  7-cleft.  Female  flower  solitary,  with  a cup-shaped 
scaly  involucre  (c,  magnified).  Stigmas  3 (c).  Ovary'  3-celled,  2 of  which  are 
abortive.  Nut  or  acorn  1-cclled,  1-seeded,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the  en- 
larged cup-shaped  involucre.  (c£,  the  young  fruit ; e,  the  same  magnified  and 
cut  vertically,  that  the  perianth,  ovary,  and  ovules  may  bo  seen.  /,  a cotyledon 
with  the  radicle.) 

Quercus  Cortex,  E.  D.  Quercus,  L.  Bark  of  Quercus  pedun- 

culata,  Willd.  L.  E.  Q.  Robur,  Linn.  D.  The  Common  Oak. 

Species  of  the  Oak  (Sjt/s  of  the  Greeks,  and  allon  of  the  Bible)  have 
been  esteemed  for  their  strength  and  astringency  from  the  earliest 
times. 

The  common  English  Oak,  which  by  some  botanists  is  named  Q. 
Robur,  Linn.,  and  by  others  Q,  pedunculala,  Willd.  (Fig.  90),  has  its 
acorns  borne  on  long  peduncles,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  Q. 
sessiliflora,  Salisb.  (Q,  Robur,  Willd.),  which  has  its  acorns  clustered 
upon  a very  short  stalk,  or  sessile,  with  leaves  on  elongated  stalks. 
E.B.t.  1845.  Nees  von  E.  t.  92.  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  the  timber 
of  this  kind  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  former;  but  opinions  differ 
respecting  the  timber  of  these  species : for  medical  purposes  one  is 
probably  as  good  as  the  other.  Dr.  Greville  states  that  the  characters 
of  the  different  kinds  pass  insensibly  and  completely  into  each  other. 

Quekcus  Robur,  Linn.  (Q.  peduncidata,  Willd.)  Young  branches  glabrous. 
Leaves  on  short  footstalks,  cuneatcly  oblong,  pinnatifid,  slightly  pubescent  be- 
neath. Lobes  oblong,  rounded,  with  deep,  narrow,  somewhat  acute  sinuses ; 
bases  biarticulate,  equal.  Female  catkins  on  long  footstalks.  Acorns  oblong. 
— Woods. — E.  B.  t 1842.  Nees  von  E.  t.  93. 

The  Oak  is  stripped  of  its  bark  in  spring  and  in  the  beginning  of 
summer.  It  is  usually  in  long  strips,  of  a coarse  fibrous  texture,  and 
not  easily  reduced  to  powder.  When  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  it  is  of  a 
light  brown  colour  externally.  The  odour  is  faint,  but  the  taste  bitter 
and  roughly  astringent.  Its  properties  are  readily  extracted  by  water 
and  by  Proof  Spirit.  Its  constituents  are  Tannin  (about  15  per  cent.), 
Gallic  acid,  Uncrystallizable  Sugar,  Pectin,  Tannates  of  Lime,  of 
Magnesia,  and  of  Potash,  &c.  The  inner  part  of  the  bark  contains 
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the  largest  portion  of  Tannin,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  From 
the  presence  of  this  principle,  a precipitate  necessarily  takes  place 
with  Gelatine,  and  a blackish-coloured  one  on  the  addition  of  a sesqui- 
salt  of  Iron. 

Fig.  90. 


Action.  Uses.  Powerful  Astringent,  in  Gargles,  Lotions;  and  Baths 
for  children  ; sometimes  doses  of  3ft — 3ij.  of  the  powder  given  ns  a 
Febrifuge.  Applied  externally,  made  into  a poultice,  in  flabby  ulcers 
and  external  gangrene. 

Dkcoctum  Quercus,  L.  E.  D.  Decoction  of  Oak  Bark. 

Prep.  Take  bruised  Oak  Sark  xx.  (Jj.  D.)  An.  dest.  Oij.  (tbij.  I).)  Boil  down 
to  Oj.  (Ibj.  D.)  Strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent;  internally  in  chronic  Diarrhoea;  as  a 
Gargle  in  relaxed  Uvula  ; or  as  nil  Injection  in  Lcucorrhoea.  It  has 
been  recommended  for  the  injection  into  the  cyst  of  Hydrocele,  &c. 

Extractum  Quercus,  D.  Extract  of  Oak  Bark. 

Astringent  Extract,  prepared  by  evaporating  the  Decoction. 
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Gall.k,  L.  E.  D.  Galls.  Gernmm  morbid®,  L.  Diseased  Buds. 

Excrescences,  E.  formed  by  Diplolepis  (orCyuips)  Gall®  Tinctorum, 

on  Qukrcus  infectohia,  Oliv.  The  Gall-Oak. 

Galls  were  known  to  Hippocrates,  and  are  described  by  Dioscorides 
(i.  c.  147)  under  the  name  which  the  Indo-Persian  writers  have 
converted  into  fikees.  They  are  the  a/us  of  the  Arabs,  and  well  known 
in  India  by  the  name  of  majoo-phd.  Galls  are  imported  into  England 
from  Smyrna,  being  produced  in  Asia  Minor;  also  from  Aleppo,  the 
produce  of  the  vicinity  of  Mosul  in  Kurdistan.  They  are  also  im- 
ported into  England  from  Bombay  (sometimes  to  the  extent  of  1000 
cwt.),  having  been  first  imported  there  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  of  the  house  of  Wilkinson  and  Jewsbury,  informs  me  that 
formerly,  when  he  paid  much  attention  to  this  trade,  he  observed  that 
whenever  the  prices  were  low  at  Smyrna,  the  Galls  came  from  Bom- 
bay, and  vice  versa ; but  the  supply  was  never  abundant  from  both 
sources  in  the  same  year.  They  are  imported  into  Bombay  from 
Basra  (Bussorah),  which  is  not  a great  deal  farther  from  Mosul  than 
is  Aleppo.  They  are  therefore  most  probably  the  produce,  like  Aleppo 
Galls,  of  Kurdistan  and  of  other  Persian  provinces.  Dr.  Falconer, 
when  travelling  in  the  Punjab,  was  informed  that  Galls  were  pro- 
duced on  the  Balloot  Oak,  Quereus  BaUota. 

Galls  are  produced  on  different  species  of  Oak,  as  well  as  on  some 
other  plants,  as  the  Tamarisk;  Aleppo  Galls,  by  the  female  of 
the  above  Diplolepis  piercing  the  buds  of  Q.  infectoria  with  its  ovi- 
positor, and  there  depositing  its  eggs.  These  producing  irritation, 
cause  the  juices  of  the  plant  to  flow  towards  the  wound,  and  the  sub- 
sequent enlargement  of  the  part  into  the  form  of  galls  round  the  larva. 
This,  when  fully  developed,  escapes  by  a hole  which  it  perforates  in 
the  gall. 

Quereus  infectoria,  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  species  producing 
the  Galls  of  commerce,  is  a small  tree  or  shrub,  with  a crooked  stem,  not  above 
0 to  8 feet  high.  Leaves  on  short  stalks,  1 — lj  inch  long,  ovate-oblong,  with  a 
few  coarse  mucronated  teeth  on  each  side ; apex  bluntly  mucronate,  rounded, 
and  rather  unequal  at  the  base,  smooth,  shining  on  the  upper  side.  Acorn 
solitnry,  obtuso,  2 or  3 times  longer  than  its  hemispherical  scaly  cup.— A native 
of  Asia  Minor;  found  by  Capt.  Kinnier  in  Armenia  and  Kurdistan. — Nees  von 
E.  t.  91.  St.  and  Ch.  152. 

Besides  the  names  applied  from  the  places  whence  they  are  obtained, 
Galls  are  distinguished  by  their  physical  characters,  as  into  Blue  and 
White  Galls.  The  Blue  Galls  vary  in  size,  and  are  of  a bluish-grey 
colour.  They  arc  gathered  before  the  insect  has  become  perfect,  or 
worked  its  way  out.  Some  of  these  are  larger,  and  are  called  Green 
Galls  from  being  of  a greenish  colour.  They  display  on  their  other- 
wise  smooth  surface  a number  of  bluntly-pointed  tubercles,  which 
would  appear  to  be  the  apices  of  leaves  stimulated  into  unnatural 
growth.  The  best  are  heavy,  hard,  shining,  and  break  with  a 
short  flinty  fracture.  White  Galls  are  so  called  from  being  of  a lighter 
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colour  than  the  others,  but  still  of  a greyish  or  yellowish  hue.  They 
are  distinguished  by  being  perforated  with  a small  round  hole,  that  by 
which  the  insect  had  escaped.  They  are  usually  less  heavy  than  th 
others,  have  a larger  internal  cavity,  and  are  not  so  astringent.  Both 
are  easily  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  without  odour,  but  with  a sim- 
ple powerful  astringent  taste.  They  yield  their  properties  to  water, 
which  is  the  best  solvent ; also  to  Proof  Spirit,  and  slightly  to  Alcohol 
and  Ether.  From  500  parts  Sir  H.  Davy  obtained  185  parts  of  mat- 
ter soluble  in  water,  of  which  he  states  130  were  Tannin,  31  Gallic 
acid  with  a little  Extractive,  12  of  Mucilage,  &c.,  and  12  of  saline  and 
calcareous  salts,  the  insoluble  matter  consisting  chiefly  of  Lignin. 
But  a larger  proportion  of  Tannin  has  been  obtained  by  other  chemists, 
as  from  30  or  40  to  GO,  instead  of  the  above  2G  per  cent.  The  little 
colouring  matter  in  Galls  makes  them  particularly  valuable  to  tanners. 

Tannin,  or  Tannic  acid,  is  usually  described  with  Galls,  as  existing 
in  them  in  large  quantity,  being  generally  obtained  from  them,  though 
a constituent  of  many  other  astringents,  as  Oak  bark,  Catechu,  &c. 
It  is  the  type  of  astringents.  Ordinary  Tannin  is  amorphous,  brown- 
ish-coloured, and  consists  of  impurities  united  to  the  Tannic  acid. 
Pure  Tannin,  or  Tannic'  (being  so  named  because  its  solution  reddens 
Litmus  and  effervesces  with  Carbonates),  is  sometimes  white,  but  usu- 
ally with  a yellow  tinge,  spongy,  shining,  without  odour,  but  ex- 
tremely astringent.  It  is  most  easily  obtained  from  Nutgalls  by  the 
action  of  Ether.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  weak  Spirit. 
When  heated,  it  swells  up,  is  decomposed,  leaving  a bulky  charcoal. 
It  precipitates  Gelatine  from  its  solutions,  and  comliincs  with  the  Ge- 
latinous part  of  skin,  and  thus  forms  leather.  It  forms  precipitates 
(Tannates),  most  of  which  are  nearly  insoluble,  with  most  metallic 
oxides,  and  likewise  with  alkalis  and  their  Carbonates,  including  vege- 
table alkalies.  The  mineral  acids,  combining  with  the  Tannic',  also 
form  precipitates  in  concentrated  solutions.  With  Sesqui-salts  of  Iron 
it  is  well  known  to  form  a black  precipitate  (ink);  the  Tannin  of 
Sumach,  Catechu,  &c.,  as  has  been  frequently  mentioned,  forms  a very 
dark  green  precipitate  with  the  same  salts : no  effect  is  produced  on 
the  Proto-salts.  Tannin  is  composed  of  C1SIIS09  + 3HO. 

Gallic  acid.  Though  Galls  are  stated  by  Sir  II.  Davy  to  contain 
about  G per  cent,  of  this  acid,  a much  larger  quantity  may  be  obtained 
from  them,  because  it  is  formed  by  the  conversion  of  the  Tannic'  into 
Gallic  acid  by  the  absorbing  of  Oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  Carbonic' 
being  given  off.  It  is  colourless,  with  an  acid  and  astringent  taste, 
and  is  usually  seen  in  the  form  of  a grey  crystalline  powder.  It  has 
an  astringent  taste,  but  is  of  no  use  in  tanning. 

Action.  Uses.  Galls  are  powerfully  Astringent ; seldom  given  in- 
ternally; the  author  frequently  prescribed  from  10  to  20  grs.  of  the 
powder  several  times  a day,  or  in  Infusion,  in  the  obstinate  chronic 
Diarrhceas  of  the  natives  of  India.  The  natives  themselves  pre- 
scribe them  in  Intermittents.  Its  Tincture  is  much  used  as  a test 
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or  the  salts  of  Iron.  An  Infusion  may  be  employed  as  a Gargle, 
Wash,  or  Injection,  or  as  an  antidote  to  poisoning  by  vegeto-alkaSs ; 
but  the  diluted  Tincture  affords  a more  ready  antidote. 

Tinctura  (Gallarum,  E.  D.)  Gall.e,  L.  Tincture  of  Galls. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14,  L.  (7,  D.)  days  powdered  Galls  jv.  (Jiv.  D.)  in  Proof 
Spirit  Oij.  (Ibij.  D.)  Strain.  (Or  prepare  by  percolation,  as  Tinct.  Capsicums,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent  in  doses  of  f3ft. — f3ij.  May  be  diluted 
with  water  as  a Lotion,  or  for  exhibition  in  cases  of  poisoning  with 
vegeto-alkalis. 

Unguentum  Gallarum,  D.  Ointment  of  Galls. 

Prep.  Mix  finely  powdered  Galls  3j.  with  prepared  Hog's  Lard  Jviij.  Make 
an  Ointment. 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent  application  to  external  Haemorrhoids. 

Unguentum  Gai.L/E  (et  Opii,  E.)  compositum,  L.  Compound 
Ointment  of  Galls. 

Prep.  Triturate  into  a uniform  mass  very  finely  powdered  Galls  3ij.  hard 
Opium  powdered  36.  (3J.  E.)  Hog’s  Lard  3ij.  (Jj.  E.i 

Action.  Uses.  Astringent  and  Anodyne  application  to  Haemorrhoids. 
The  E.  preparation  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  L.  P.,  as  it  con- 
tains more  Opium  and  less  Lard.  Dr.  Paris  suggests  dissolving  Mor- 
phia in  Olive  Oil,  and  adding  the  Ointment  of  Galls. 


Balsamace^e,  Lindl.,  contains  the  genus  Liquidambar , of  which  one 
species,  L.  styraciflua,  is  indigenous  in  North  America.  This  yields  in 
Mexico  and  Louisiana  a liquid  balsam  of  an  aromatic  odour  and  taste, 
containing  Styracin  and  Benzoic  acid.  Dr.  Pocock  found  L.  orientate  in 
Cyprus,  where  it  was  called  Xylon  EJf'endi,  the  tree  of  our  Lord.  It 
produces  an  excellent  Turpentine.  It  is  probable  that  this  yields 
some  of  the  liquid  Storax  of  commerce;  as  some  liquid  Balsam,  under 
the  names  of  Rose  Malocs  and  Rosa  Mailas,  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  accounts  of  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf ; and 
Petiver,  as  quoted  hy  Dr.  Lindley,  states  that  the  tree  which  yields  it 
is  the  Rosa  Mailas,  and  grows  in  Cobross,  an  island  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  Red  Sea,  near  Cadess,  which  is  three  days’  journey  from  Suez. 
It  is  sent  in  barrels  by  way  of  Jidda  to  Mocha.  This  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  yielded  by  Liquidambar  Altingia  of  Blume,  a native  of 
Java,  which  is  there  called  Ras-sa-mala,  and  undoubtedly  yields  the 
fine  liquid  Storax  or  Rosamala  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  {Lindley.) 
But  Dr.  Pereira  has  ascertained  that  all  the  liquid  Storax  imported  for 
the  last  seven  years  comes  from  Trieste.  He  also  states  that  the 
strained  Storax  (Sti/rax  colatus)  sold  to  the  perfumers  is  prepared  from 
this  variety  of  liquid  Storax.  This  is  a subject  of  inquiry  for  those 
visiting  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  or  its  islands. 
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Gymnosperm.®,  Lindl.  Gymnosperms. 

This  division  has  boon  made  of  somo  Exogens,  in  consoqnonco  of  their  lig- 
neous tissue  hoing  dotted  with  disk-liko  marks,  and  tlieir  ovules  being  truly 
naked,  so  as  to  be  fertilized  directly  through  the  foramen  of  the  ovule. 

The  CvcADBiE  form  a small  family  somewhat  resembling  Palm  trees 
in  appearance,  and  were  at  one  time  thought  to  be  allied  to  them  and 
to  Ferns.  By  Mr.  Brown  they  have  been  shown  to  be  most  closely 
allied  to  Conifer®. 

A kind  of  Sago  is  said  to  be  procured  from  the  cellular  substance 
occupying  the  interior  of  the  stem  of  Cycas  rcvoluta,  a native  of  Japan, 
and  also  of  C.  circinalis.  Both  exude  a clear  insipid  mucilage,  which 
hardens  into  a firm  transparent  gum,  like  Tragacanth,  but  clearer. 
Dr.  Roxburgh  was  unable  to  ascertain  that  any  of  the  species  yielded 
Sago,  or  a substitute  for  it,  though  species  of  Cycas  are  quoted  as 
yielding  Sago  in  the  E.  P. 

Dr.  Lindley  states  that  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  Arrow-root  is  pre- 
pared in  the  Bahamas  from  the  trunk  of  some  species  of  Zamia  which 
is  a native  of  the  West  India  Islands. 


Conifer®,  Juss.  Conifers. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  a branched  trunk,  abounding  in  Turpentine.  Leaves 
simple.  Flowers  montecious  or  ditneious.  Mate  ilowers  of  1 or  moro  mouadol- 
phous  stamens,  collected  in  a deciduous  catkin  about  a common  axis.  Anthers 
of  2 or  more  lobes,  bursting  outwards,  often  terminated  by  a scale-like  crest. 
Female  flowers  usually  in  cones,  sometimes  solitary.  Ovary  spread  open  in  the 
shape  of  a scale,  and  placed  in  the  axil  of  a membranous  bract : in  the  solitary 
flowers  apparently  wanting.  Ovules  nuked,  in  pairs  on  the  face  of  the  ovary, 
and  inverted,  or  in  the  solitary  flowers  erect.  Fruit  a cone,  or  solitary  naked 
seed.  Testa  hard,  crustaceous.  Embryo  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen.  Itadiclo 
next  the  apex.— Yield  valuable  timber,  as  Deal,  Cedar,  die.,  and  most  of  the 
species  Turpentine,  which  is  a compound  of  resin  and  of  volatile  oil. 

The  products  of  Coniferous  plants  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeias 
are  so  numerous  and  obtained  from  so  great  a variety  of  sources,  and 
are  yet  so  similar  to  each  other,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  refer  them 
with  correctness  to  their  respective  plants.  It  is  preferable,  therefore, 
as  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Pereira  and  in  Duncan’s  Edinburyh  Dispen- 
satory, to  enumerate  the  several  Pine-trees  which  are  supposed  to 
yield  these  products,  and  then  to  treat  of  the  products  themselves, — 
that  is,  of  Turpentine,  Resins  of  different  kinds,  and  then  of  those 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  heat,  as  Oil  of  Turpentine,  Tar,  and  Pitch. 


Pinus,  Linn.  Pine.  Montana  Monadelphia,  Linn. 

Flowers  moncecious.  Matte.  Catkins  racemose.  Filaments  short.  Anthers 
crested,  2-cellcd,  bursting  longitudinally  (or  Stamens  2,  Anthers  1-cellcd).  Ft- 
inaite.  Catkins  solitary,  or  from  2 to  3.  Scales  imbricated,  with  membranous 
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bractlota.  Ovulos  2,  at  the  base  of  the  scales,  collateral,  inverted,  their  points 
lacerated  and  directed  downwards.  Scales  of  the  cone  hard,  woody,  and  trun- 
cated, hollowed  at  the  base  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds.  Seeds  prolonged  at 
the  base  into  a membranous  wing.  Leaves  evergreen,  usually  acicular,  in  fas- 
cicles, surrounded  at  tho  base  by  a membranous  tubular  sheath. 

Pinus  8YLVESTRI8,  Linn.  L.  D.  Scotch  Fir.  lied  Deal.  Leaves  in  pairs. 

Young  cones  stalked,  recurved,  ovate-conical.  Wing  thrice  as  long  as  the 
seed. — Lamb.  Pin.  t.  1.  Nees  von  E.  t.  7y. — Scotland,  Norway,  woods  of  Europe, 
north  of  the  Alps. — This  species  yields  much  Turpentine,  Pitch,  and  Tar,  though 
at  present  little  of  it  is  imported  into  this  country. 

P.  maritima,  Dec.  (P.  Pinaster  of  Lambert),  Nees  von  E.  t.  76,  77,  is  abun- 
dant on  the  southern  coasts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  England,  and  in  the  south  of 
France  in  the  department  of  the  Landes.  It  yields  Bourdeaux  Turpentine, 
Galipot,  Pitch,  and  Tar. 

P.  palustris,  Lambert.  The  Swamp  Pine  and  Long-leaved  Pine.  A large 
tree,  spreading  from  the  southern  States  of  Virginia  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  “ This 
tree  furnishes  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  Turpentine,  Tar,  &c.  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  or  sent  from  them  to  other  countries.”  Wood  and  Bathe. 

P.  pine  a,  Lamb,  and  P.  Cembrci , the  Siberian  Stone  Pine,  are  interesting,  as 
the  seeds  of  both,  sometimes  called  Pine-nuts,  are  eaten,  as  are  those  of  P.  Ge- 
radiana,  in  Afghanistan  and  Tibet.  P.  longifolia,  Lamb,  is  an  Himalayan 
species ; which  yields  a very  fine  Turpentine,  resembling  pure  white  granular 
honey  ; much  used  by  the  natives  of  India  in  medicine,  and  called  bireeja,  6ic. 

Abies,  Toimu  Fir. 

Monoecious.  Males.  Catkins  solitary.  Anthers  bursting  transversely.  Fe- 
males. Catkins  simple.  Scales  (or  carpels)  imbricated,  thin  at  the  apex,  rounded, 
flat,  instead  of  being  hollowed  for  the  seeds ; when  ripe,  falling  from  the  axis. 
Leaves  solitary  in  each  sheath,  never  fascicled.  In  other  respects  agreeing  with 
Pinus. 

Abies  excelsa,  Dec.  E.  {Pinus  Abies,  Linn.)  L.  D.  Norway  Spruce  Fir. — 
Leaves  scattered,  tetragonal.  Conos  cylindrical,  pendulous;  the  scales  rhom- 
boidal,  flattened,  jagged,  and  bent  backwards  at  the  margin. — Northern  parts 
of  eastern  Europe,  Alps,  northern  parts  of  Asia. — Nees  von  E.  t.  80.  Yields 
Abietis  Resina  by  spontaneous  exudation. 

A.  Picea,  Lindl.  The  Silver  Fir,  with  distichous  leaves  and  erect  cones.  A 
native  of  the  mountains  of  central  Europe.  Yields  Strasburgh  Turpentine. 

A.  balsamea,  Marsh.  E.  {Pinus  balsamea,  Linn.  L.  D.)  Canadian  Balsam 
and  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir.  Leaves  solitary,  flat,  subpectinate,  suberect  above. 
Acuminate  apex  of  the  scales  of  the  cone  when  in  flower  reflexed. — Northern 
parts  of  North  America. — Lamb.  Pin.  t.  41.  Nees  von  E.  t.  82. 

A.  canadensis,  Lindl.  Hemlock  Spruce  Fir  is  said  to  exude  a Turpentine 
similar  to  that  of  the  foregoing.  A.  nigra,  the  Black  Spruce  Fir,  is  interesting 
as  yielding  the  Essenco  of  Spruce. 

Larix,  Tourn . Larch. 

Monoecious.  Catkins  and  conos  lateral.  Males.  Catkins  simple,  ovate.  An- 
thers numerous,  with  their  filaments  united  into  a thick  column.  Anthers 
crested,  bursting  longitudinally.  Leaves,  when  first  expanding,  in  tufted  fasci- 
cles, becoming  somewhat  solitary  by  the  elongation  of  the  new  branch. 

Laiiix  EUROPiEA,  Dec.  ( Abies  Larix,  Lam.  E.,  Pinus  Larix,  Linn.  D.)  Tho  Larch 
is  a lofty  troe,  with  wide-spreading  branches;  when  well  grown,  the  extremi- 
ties droop  gracefully.  The  Leaves  deciduous.  Flowers  reddish.  Cones  ovate- 
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oblong.  Edges  of  scales  reflexod,  lacerated.  Bracts  panduriform.  Lambert.— 
Nees  von  E.  83.  St.  and  Ch.  75. — A native  of  the  Alps,  much  cultivated  In  this 
country.  Yields  Venice  Turpentine,  and  a kind  of  Manna  called  “Manna  do 
Brian  fon." 

Larix  (or  Cedrus)  Demlara  (Deodar  and  Kelon),  or  Himalayan  Cedar,  is  an 
elegant  and  lofty  tree,  hardy  ns  the  Larch,  and  yielding  valuable  timber.  It  has 
been  extensively  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  East  India  Company,  and 
is  interesting  as  having  been  long  employed  in  medicine  by  the  Hindoos,  and 
known  even  to  Avicenna.  {Hindoo  Mai.  3ti.)  Its  Turpentine,  known  by  the  name 
kdon-kt-Ll,  is  in  great  repute  in  the  North-west  of  India,  from  its  stimulant 
properties  and  power  of  healing  deep-seated  ulcers,  as  in  elephants  and  camels. 

Terebinthina  vulgaris,  L.  D.  Resina  liquida,  L.  Fluid  Resin  of 

Pinus  sylvestris,  Linn.,  of  various  species  of  Pinus  and  of 

Abies,  E. 

Common  Turpentine  either  exudes  naturally  or  from  incisions  from 
most  trees  of  the  Pine  tribe,  as  also  from  Pistacia  Terebin/ltus  (p. 
333).  It  consists  of  Resin  intimately  mixed  with  a Volatile  Oil, 
known  in  its  separated  or  distilled  state  as  Oil  of  Turpentine.  In 
time,  all  Turpentines  become  converted  into  Resins,  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  Oil  and  by  its  oxidation.  They  all  soften  by  heat,  bum 
readily,  are  soluble  in  Alcohol  and  Ether,  unite  with  the  fixed  Oils, 
and  resemble  each  other  very  closely  in  taste  and  smell ; but  differ  in 
being  more  or  less  white  or  dark-coloured,  and  in  the  odour  and  baste 
being  more  or  less  agreeable.  Water  acquires  only  a little  of  their 
properties,  but  they  may  be  made  into  an  emulsion  with  eggs  or  vege- 
table Mucilage. 

Common  Turpentine  used  to  be  procured  from  Pinus  sylvestris, 
as  it  still  is  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  from  P.  maritima, 
which  yields  the  Bourdeaux  Turpentine,  and  in  winter  the  galipot  of 
the  French.  But  Dr.  Pereira  has  shewn  that  almost  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  Turpentine  imported  here  is  from  America.  This  is  procured 
chiefly  from  P.  palustris,  partly  also  from  the  P.  Tceda.  This  Tur- 
pentine is  viscid,  semifluid,  of  a dull  light  yellowish  colour,  with  a 
warm,  acrid,  rather  bitter  taste,  and  a moderate  terebinthinate  odour. 
When  fresh,  it  yields  17  per  cent,  of  Oil  of  Turpentine.  (IF.  and  It.) 
The  Bourdeaux  Turpentine  is  whitish,  turbid,  separates  upon  standing 
into  a transparent  liquid  and  into  a granular  honey-like  semifluid.  It 
is  acrid  and  nauseous  in  taste,  and  of  a disagreeable  smell  ; yields 
about  20  per  cent,  of  Oil.  M.  Faure  discovered  that  it  might  be 
solidified  by  the  aid  of  a 32nd  part  of  Magnesia.  Common  Turpen- 
tine yields  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Resin,  q.  v.,  and  is  a constituent  of 
Ung.  Elemi  (p.  345)  and  of  Emp.  Clalbani  (p.  424). 

Terebinthina  veneta,  E.  D.  Fluid  Resinous  exudation  of  Larix 
europtea.  Venice  Turpentine.  This,  when  genuine,  is  a thick  tena- 
cious fluid,  usually  of  a cloudy  appearance,  of  a yellowish-green  tint, 
acrid  and  bitter  in  taste,  of  a strong  peculiar  odour.  It  is  sold  in  Paris 
as  Strasburgh  Turpentine,  and  is  distinguished  by  being  less  liable  than 
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others  to  solidify.  ( Guihourt  and  Pereira.)  Dr.  Thomson  stated 
long  since  that  the  Venice  Turpentine  of  the  shops  was  imported  from 
America.  This  is  therefore  only  a substitute.  What  is  usually  sold 
is  a mixture  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  with  common  Resin.  Venice 
Turpentine  is  intended  to  be  a constituent  of  Emp.  Cantharidis,  E. 
and  of  Ung.  Infusi  Cantharidis,  E. 

Terebinthina  (Balsamum,  E.  D.)  Canadensis,  L.  Fluid 
Resin  of  Abies  (Pinus,  L.  D.)  balsamea.  Canada  Balsam  is  pro- 
cured by  breaking  the  vesicles  which  naturally  form  upon  the  trunks 
and  branches,  and  then  collecting  their  fluid  contents.  It  is  often  called 
Balm  of  Gilead.  When  fresh,  it  is  nearly  colourless,  of  a light  yellow 
colour,  transparent  like  thin  honey;  solidifies  slowly;  is  of  a strong, 
rather  agreeable  odour,  and  a bitterish,  rather  acrid  taste.  It  is  also 
obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  tree.  Strasburgh  Turpentine 
is  sometimes  substituted  for  it. 

Abietis  Resina,  L.  Thus,  D.  Resin  of  Abies  excelsa,  E. 
( Pinus  abies , Linn.),  L.  D.  The  Resin  of  the  Norway  Spruce  Fir 
maybe  arranged  with  the  Turpentines  as  being  a spontaneous  exudation, 
and  with  the  Resins  as  having  lost  by  evaporation  most  of  its  Volatile 
Oil.  It  used  to  be  called  Thus,  or  Frankincense,  as  it  still  is  in  the 
D.  P.  It  is  collected  in  the  form  of  concrete  tears,  which  are  hard 
and  brittle,  but  soften  readily  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  1 1 is 
of  a light  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow  colour  externally,  lighter  with- 
in ; slight  terebinthinate  odour  and  acrid  bitter  taste.  The  substance 
which  the  French  call  galipot  or  larras  is  the  concretion  produced  on 
the  Pine  of  the  Landes,  late  in  the  year  or  in  winter,  when  the  col- 
lection of  Bourdeaux  Turpentine  has  ceased.  A very  fine  Resin  is 
spontaneously  yielded  by  the  Himalayan  Pinus  Morinda,  Royle. 

This  Resin  is  intended  to  be  employed  in  making  Pix  Burgundica, 
Emp.  Aromaticum,  D.  p.  541,  Emp.  Opii,  L.  E.  D.,  Emp.  Thuris,  D. 
p.  129,  Emp.  Galbani,  L.  D.,  and  Emp.  Picis,  L.  E. 

Pix  Abietina,  L.  Pix  Burgundica,  E.  D.  Burgundy  Pitch 
is  the  above  Resin  melted  in  water  immediately  after  being  scraped 
from  the  tree,  and  strained  through  a cloth.  It  is  thus  freed  from 
mechanical  impurities,  with  a loss  of  a little  of  its  Volatile  Oil.  In  all 
other  respects  it  corresponds  with  it.  But  most  of  that  which  is  sold 
is  a factitious  compound  of  Resin  rendered  opaque  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  water,  and  coloured  by  Palm  Oil,  or  made  from  concrete  American 
Turpentine.  {Pereira.)  This  is  used  for  making  the  following  Plaster 
as  well  as  the  Emp.  Calefaciens  (v.  Cantharidis),  Emp.  Opii,  E.  D., 
Ung.  Rcsinm  alba;,  D.,  and  Emp.  Cantharidis  Comp.  E. 

Action.  Uses.  The  above  Resin  and  Pitch  are  both  Rubefacient. 

Emplastiium  Picis,  L.  E.  Burgundy  Pitch  Plaster.  Warm 

Plaster. 

Prep.  Take  Burgundy  Pitch  lbij.  (Ikjfe.  E.),  Resin  It>j.  (3lj.  E.l  and  Bets'  Wax 
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JIt.  (3ij.  E.) ; melt  them  together  with  a gentle  heat,  then  add  Resin  of  Spruce 
Fir  Ibj.  L.,  Ejcprcssetl  Oil  of  Nutmegs  3j.  L.  (Oil  of  Mace  jfi.  E.),  Olive  Oil  IM. 
(fjj.  E.),  Aq.  fjj.  (fjij.  E.);  mix  well,  and  boil  till  the  mixture  acquires  the 
proper  consistence. 

Action.  Uses.  Warm  Rubefacient  Plaster  to  the  chest  and  joints, 
&c. 

Resina,  L.  E.  D.  Residue  of  the  distillation  of  the  Volatile  Oil  from 

Turpentines  of  various  species  of  Pirns  and  of  Abies,  E. 

When  any  of  the  Pinic  Turpentines  are  subjected  to  distillation 
with  or  without  water,  the  Volatile  Oil  rising  when  much  heated, 
leaves  behind  a solid  Resin,  which  is  often  called  Colophony  (Fr.  Co- 
lophane),  from  the  Greek  xoXoipmct,  but  usually  Black  Rosin,  though 
it  is  only  of  a brownish-yellow  colour,  transparent,  and  a little  empy- 
reumatic.  When  the  distillation  is  not  carried  quite  so  far,  or  if  more 
water  is  added  during  the  process,  and  agitated  with  it  while  in  fusion, 
some  of  it  becomes  incorporated  with  the  Resin,  which  becomes  opaque 
or  of  a whitish  colour.  This  is  the  Resina  Jlava  of  the  Pharmacopeia, 
or  Yellow,  sometimes  called  White  Resin.  The  incorporated  water 
escapes  by  evaporation  or  it  may  be  expelled:  the  Resin  then  becomes 
of  a pale  yellow  colour  and  transparent. 

Resin  is  solid  and  transparent,  very  brittle,  with  a glassy  fracture, 
is  a little  heavier  than  water,  differs  in  colour  according  to  its  purity, 
with  a weak  terebinthinate  odour  and  taste,  melts  at  a moderate  heat, 
becomes  decomposed  at  a higher,  producing  both  an  oil  and  a gas,  and 
bums  with  a smoky  flame.  It  unites  when  in  fusion  with  Wax,  fats, 
and  fatty  oils,  also  Spermaceti ; is  readily  dissolved  by  Alcohol,  Ether, 
and  many  volatile  oils,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  strong  acids 
decompose  it : the  alkalis  unite  with  it,  and  form  soaps.  Instead  of 
being  simple,  it  is  found  to  be  a compound  of  two  acid  bodies,  one 
called  Sylvie,  the  other  Pinic  acid,  and  of  a neutral  resinous  principle. 
The  Sylvie'  is  more  soluble  in  cold  and  diluted  Alcohol,  and  may  thus 
be  separated  from  the  other.  It  crystallizes  in  small,  quadrangular, 
rhombic  prisms,  is  colourless,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  Ether, 
strong  hot  Alcohol,  and  in  volatile  oils.  Pinic  acid  (C20Hia  02) 
is  considered  isomeric  with  the  Sylvie,  and  has  many  of  the  same  pro- 
perties. A third  acid,  the  Pimaric,  has  been  detected  in  the  Bour- 
deaux  Turpentine.  The  acid  of  Colophony,  called  the  Colophonic,  is 
considered  somewhat  different,  being  of  a brown  colour,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  Alcohol. 

Action.  Uses.  Mild  Stimulant ; used  externally,  but  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  adhesive  properties,  in  various  Cerates,  Unguents,  and 
Emplastra.  For  Emp.  Resin®,  v.  p.  161. 

Ceratum  Resinas,  L.  Uno.  (Resinos.  E.)  Resinas  alb,e,  D. 

Resin  Cerate,  or  Basilicon  Ointment. 

Prep.  With  a gentle  heat  melt  togothor  Resin  tbj.  (Jv.  E.,  white  Resin  tblj.  D.) 
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Wax  tl>j.  (5ij.  E,  Lard  Jviij.  E.  Itiiv.  D.)  j then  add  Olive  Oil  fjxyj.  and  press  the 
Cerate  while  hot  through  linen,  L.  D.  (Stir  tho  mixture  briskly  while  it  cools 
and  concretes,  E.} 

Action.  Uses.  A mild  Stimulant,  applied  to  foul  or  indolent  ulcers. 

Terebinthinye  Oleum,  L.  E.  D.  Volatile  Oil  of  the  Turpentine  of 

various  species  of  Finns  and  of  Abies,  E.  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  separated  from  the  Resin  by  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation, is  found  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  water  with  which  it 
is  distilled,  and  is  not  observed  to  differ  materially  when  obtained  from 
different  Pine  trees.  The  author,  when  in  India,  distilled  the  Oil 
from  the  Turpentine  of  Pirns  longifolia,  which,  when  sent  to  the  General 
Hospital  at  Calcutta,  was  pronounced  to  be  “of  very  superior  quality.” 
Dr.  Pereira  states  that  American  Turpentine  is  now  chiefly  employed 
for  obtaining  the  Oil,  at  the  rate  of  about  14  to  16  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  Bourdeaux  Turpentine  yields  an  inferior  Oil  and  Resin. 

Prep.  Distil  in  a copper  alembic  Common  Turpentine  tbv.  with  Arjua  Oiv. 
Yellow  Resin  will  remain  after  the  distillation. 

Oleum  Terebinthinas  purificatum,  L.  E.,  rectificatum,  D. 

Purified  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Prep.  Cautiously  distil  Oil  of  Turpentine  Oj.  (fbij.  by  measure,  D.)  with  Afpia 
Oiv.  lAs  long  as  oil  comes  over  with  tho  water,  E.,  till  OjS.  of  oil  is  obtained, 
D.)  or  agitate  it  with  t of  Alcohol.  Mr.  Flocton  redistils  from  a solution  of 
caustic  Potash,  to  get  rid  of  all  traces  of  resinous  and  acid  matters  (Per.) 

This  purified  Oil  is  limpid,  colourless,  with  a powerful  penetrating 
odour,  and  pungent  bitterish  taste.  Sp.  Gr.  0'365  ; boils  at  about 
312°,  but,  as  volatilization  proceeds,  at  350°.  Sp.  Gr.  of  its  vapour 
4'764.  It  is  very  inflammable,  producing  much  black  smoke.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in  Ether  and  in  Alcohol  ; mis- 
cible in  all  proportions  in  the  fixed  oils  ; dissolves  resins  and  fats,  and 
is  one  of  the  few  solvents  of  Caoutchouc.  When  moist  and  exposed 
to  great  cold,  it  deposits  crystals,  which  are  a Hydrate  of  the  Oil. 
Sul'  chars  it,  Nit'  and  Chlorine  set  it  on  fire.  It  absorbs  II  Cl'  acid 
gas,  and  a substance  called  artificial  Camphor  (C„0  H,  „ H Cl)  is  pro- 
duced. The  composition  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  is  C5  H4.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  absorbs'  Oxygen : therefore  Oil  which  has  been 
long  kept  usually  contains  some.  Oil  of  Turpentine  is  now  considered 
to  be  composed  of  two  different  but  isomeric  oils,  as  the  changes  in  the 
boiling  point  seem  to  indicate.  One  of  these,  or  that  which  combines 
with  the  II  Cl'  gas,  has  been  called  Radical  Oil  of  Turpentine,  and 
also  Camphene. 

Action.  Uses.  Rubefacient  and  Counter-Irritant  when  applied  ex- 
ternally. Stimulant  when  taken  internally,  acting  as  a Diuretic  and 
Diaphoretic ; in  large  doses,  as  a Cathartic  ; useful  as  an  Anthel- 
mintic. For  this  purpose,  and  to  act  as  a Cathartic,  it  is  sometimes 
conjoined  (fSij)  with  a little  Castor  Oil  ( f 5 v j . ) Its  action  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  uncertain.  Occasionally,  intoxicating  effects  nrc  pro- 
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duced  by  large  doses.  In  doses  of  ll^viij  — f3fi.  frequently  repeated,  it 
acts  as  a Stimulant,  becomes  absorbed,  and  is  exhaled  both  by  the  skin 
and  lungs,  while  the  urine  acquires  a violet  odour.  In  larger  doses 
(f3iv. — fjij.)  it  acts  as  a Cathartic,  and  its  irritant  effects,  as  those  of 
Strangury,  are  not  perceived,  from  absorption  not  having  taken  place. 
It  should  be  made  into  an  emulsion  with  yolk  of  one  egg  for  every  f3ij. 
and  diluted  to  the  patient’s  taste,  with  water,  plain  or  aromatized,  (c.) 

Linimentum  (Terebinthinatum,  E.)  Terbbinthin.e,  L.  D. 

Turpentine  Liniment. 

Prep.  Shake  together  till  mixed  Oil  of  Turpentine  fjxvj.  (IJv.  E.  IbS.  D.),  Cam- 
phor fj.  L.  (jfi.  K.),  Soft  Soap  Sij.  L.  (Resin  Ointmont  jiv.  E.  tbj.  D.)  (Melt  the 
•Ointment,  and  mix  with  it  gradually  the  (Camphor,  E.)  Oil  of  Turpentine,  E.D.) 
(till  a uniform  Liniment  be  obtained,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Liniment,  but  chiefly  used  by  applying 
lint  soaked  in  it,  to  burns  and  scalds.  (Dr.  Kentish.) 

Enema  Terebinthinib,  L.  E.  D.  Turpentine  Enema. 

Prep.  Mix  together  OH  of  Turpentine  fjj.  (ytk.  D.)  with  Toll:  of  Egg  q.  s.,  and 
gradually  add  Barley  Water  fjxix.  L.  ( Water  (not  highor  than  100°  F.|  jx.  D. 
fyXiX.  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Antispasmodic ; Anthelmintic  in  cases  of  Ascarides. 

Pix  liquida,  L.  E.  D.  Tar,  from  various  species  of  Pinus  and 

Abies,  E. 

Tar  has  been  employed  in  medicine  from  very  early  times.  It  is 
imported  into  this  country  both  from  the  north  of  Europe  and  from 
North  America.  It  is  prepared  by  submitting  the  roots  and  branches 
of  different  Pine  trees  to  a smothered  combustion.  The  resinous  mat- 
ter is  melted  and  also  somewhat  altered  by  the  heat,  and  the  Tar 
flows  out  as  a viscid  and  tenacious  semifluid,  of  a brownish-black  co- 
lour, having  a bitter,  resinous,  and  a little  acid  taste,  and  an  empy- 
reumatic  odour.  It  is  a very  complex  mixture  of  Resin  and  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  both  somewhat  modified,  and  some  Empyreumatic  Oil, 
Charcoal,  and  Pyroligneous  acid,  with  various  products  of  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  the  wood.  By  subjecting  it  to  distillation,  Oil  of 
far  and  Pyroligneous  acid  aro  obtained,  and  Tar-water  by  agitating 
it  with  water,  far  is  soluble  in  Ether,  Alcohol,  and  the  fixed  and 
volatile  oils.  Several  kinds  of  it  yield  Creosote,  Paraffin,  Eupion,  &c., 
when  the  whole  of  the  liquid  parts  are  evaporated,  and  Pitch  is  left. 

Action.  Uses.  Tar,  taken  internally,  is  an  Alterative  Stimulant ; 
applied  externally  it  promotes  a healthy  action  in  indolent  ulcers, 
and  in  some  cutaneous  diseases.  The  vapour  is  sometimes  inhaled  in 
chronic  bronchial  affections. 

Aqua  Picis  liquids,  D.  Tar  Water. 

Prep.  Mix  Tar  by  measure  tbij.  with  Alp  Cj„  agitating  with  a wooden  stick 
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for  J hour.  When  the  Pitch  haa  subsided,  filter,  and  keep  in  well-stoppered 
vessels. 

Action.  Uses.  Slightly  Stimulant  and  Alterative.  Recommended 
by  Bishop  Berkeley  as  almost  a panacea : it  is  now  rarely  used. 

Unguentum  Picis  liquids,  L.  E.  D.  Tar  Ointment. 

_ Prep.  Melt  together  Tar  tbj.  (jv.  E.  tl.6.  D.),  Suet  tbj.  L.  (thft.  D.  Bees’ Wax 
Jij.  E.)  Express  through  linen,  L.  (a  sieve,  D.  Stir  briskly  while  it  concretes 
in  cooling,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant.  Usefid  in  Ringworm  and  some  Ulcers. 

Pix  (arida,  E.)  nigra,  L.  Pitch. 

Pitch  is  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  liquid  parts  of  the  Tar.  It 
is  well  known  for  its  black  colour  and  firm  texture,  and  consists  of 
many  of  the  same  constituents  as  Tar. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  and  Alterative.  Used  in  Ichthyosis  in 
doses  of  gr.  x. — 3j.  in  pills. 

Unguentum  Picis  nigr.-e,  L.  Pitch  or  Black  Basilicon  Ointment. 

Prep.  Melt  together  Black  Pilch,  Wax,  Resin,  aa  jix.  Olive  Oil.  fyxvj.  Ex- 
press through  linen. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  application  to  Porrigo  or  to  indolent 
ulcers. 


Tribe  Cupressineec. 

Flowers  dioecious,  rarely  monoecious,  upon  different  branches.  Males.  Cat- 
kins axillary  or  subterminal,  ovate,  small.  Anthers  4 — 7, 1-celled,  inserted  on 
the  lower  eolge  of  the  subpeltate  scales.  Females.  Flowers  few,  in  an  axillary 
ovate  catkin,  imbricated,  with  bracts  at  the  base,  lower  ones  barren.  Scales 
3 — 6,  united  at  the  base,  and  containing  usually  3 ovules,  which  are  erect,  per- 
forated at  the  apex.  Fruit  a galbulus,  consisting  of  the  scales  become  succulent, 
and  consolidated  into  a drupe-like  body.  Seeols  osseous,  triquetrous. 


J uniperus,  Linn.  Dioecia  MonadeljAiia,  Linn. 

Juniperi  Cacumina  et  Fructus  (Bacctc,  D.),  L.  E.  D.  Tops  and 
Fruits  ( Berries ) of  Juniperus  communis,  Linn. 

The  Juniper  (agxsvSo;)  was  employed  by  the  Greeks,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  Arabs,  being  their  abliool.  Species  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  (v.  Bibl.  Cycl.) 


The  Juniper  forms  a bushy  shrub.  Branches  smooth  and  angular  towards 
their  extremities,  heaves  evergreen,  3 in  eacli  whorl,  crowded,  linear,  subulate, 
channeled,  stiff  and  sharp-pointed,  longor  than  the  galbulus,  of  a shining  green 
colour  on  their  lower  surface,  but  having  a broad  glaucous  line  along  the  centre 
of  the  upper,  which  is  resupinate.  Flowers  axillary,  sessilo,  the  males  discharg- 
ing much  yellow  pollen.  Females  on  a separate  shrub,  green,  on  scaly  stalks. 
Tlio  fruit  ripens  in  the  autumn  of  the  Becond  year.— A native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.— Necs  von  E.  80.  St.  and  Ch.  141. 
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All  parts  of  this  plant  when  bruised  exhale  a more  or  less  agreeable 
terebinthinate  odour.  The  wood  is  officinal  on  the  Continent,  but 
the  tops  and  fruits  in  this  country.  The  latter  are  imported  from 
the  north,  but  the  best  come  from  the  south  of  Europe.  They  are 
globular,  marked  with  three  radiating  furrows  at  the  summit  and  be- 
low by  the  bracts;  are  of  a purple-black  colour  with  a glaucous  bloom, 
and  contain  a brownish-yellow  pulp.  Their  taste  is  sweetish,  followed 
by  bitterness,  slightly  terebinthinate,  as  is  the  odour,  and  somewhat 
aromatic.  These  properties  are  imparted  partly  to  water  and  readily 
to  Alcohol,  depending  on  the  presence  of  Volatile  Oil  (q.  v.)  1 per  cent.. 
Wax  4,  Resin  10,  Gum  7,  Grape  Sugar  with  salts  of  Lime,  33'8,  the 
remainder  being  Lignin  and  water  = 100. 

Action.  Uses.  Berries  Stimulant,  Diuretic  ; but  seldom  used. 
Largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Hollands. 

Oleum  Juniperi,  L.  E.  D.  Oil  of  Juniper. 

Oil  obtained  from  the  fruits  (and  other  parts  of  the  plant)  by  dis- 
tillation with  water.  It  is  colourless,  or  of  a light  green  tinge,  lighter 
than  water,  corresponding  very  closely  (comp.  Clu  H8)  with  the  Oil 
of  Turpentine,  like  it  little  soluble  in  Alcohol.  It  has  the  odour  of  the 
fruit,  and  a warm  aromatic  taste. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Diuretic.  Considered  very  certain  in  its 
effects  in  doses  of  l)(iv. — ltl_vj.  Its  effects  may  be  assisted  by  combi- 
nation with  Spirit  of  Nitre  and  with  Digitalis.  Hollands  Gin  owes 
its  Diuretic  properties  to  the  presence  of  this  Oil. 

Spiritus  Juniperi  compositus,  L.  E.  D.  Comp.  Spirit  of  Juniper. 

Prep.  Macerate  bruised  Juniper  Bern.  3 Jxv.  (tbj.  E.  D.),  bruised  Caraways 
and  bruised  Fennel  Seed  aa  jij.  (3jfh.  E.  D.)  in  Proof  Spirit  Cj.  (Ovij.  E.)  Aq. 
Oij.  (q.  s.  to  prevent  ompyreuma,  D.)  for  2 days  (24  hours,  D.),  (then  add  the 
water,  E.  D.,)  and  with  a gentle  heat,  L.  distil  Cj.  (Ovij.  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  adjunct  in  doses  of  f3ij. — f3iv.  to  Diure- 
tic draughts.  May  be  substituted  for  Hollands  in  prescriptions. 

Sabina,  L.  E.  D.  Cacumina  recentia  et  exsiccata,  L.  Tops  E.  both 

fresh  and  dried,  L.  Folia,  D.  Leaves  of  Juniperus  Sabina, 

Linn.  Savin. 

Savin  is  the  /SjaSuj  of  Dioscorides,  converted  by  the  Arabs  into 
buratee. 

A small,  bushy,  very  compact  shrub,  disposed  to  spread.  Branches  slender, 
completely  invested  by  tho  short  imbricating  loaves.  Leaves  small,  ovate,  con- 
vex, opposite,  decussate,  deeply  imbricated.  Fruit  round,  of  a bluish  purple, 
about  the  sire  of  a currant.— A native  of  the  midland  parts  of  Europe,  of  tho 
mountains  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  Russia  in  Asia.— Nees  von  E.  87. 

The  whole  plant  exhales  a strong  foetid  odour,  and  has  an  acrid, 
bitter,  and  disagreeable  taste.  The  officinal  parts  are  the  young 
branches,  which  are  completely  enveloped  in  the  small  imbricated 
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leaves,  and  retain  a portion  only  of  the  properties  of  the  fresh  plant. 
These  are  taken  up  by  Spirit,  fixed  oils,  and  fats,  partially  by  water. 
They  depend  on  the  presence  of  a Volatile  Oil,  Resin,  Gallic  acid,  &c. 
A deep  green  colour  is  formed  on  the  addition  of  a Sesqui-salt  of  Iron 
to  its  watery  infusion. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant,  so  as  even  to  be  poisonous.  Sometimes 
used  to  destroy  warts,  and  its  ointment  to  keep  open  issues.  In  small 
doses.  Stimulant,  Diuretic,  and  Ennnenagogue.  Often  taken  to  cause 
abortion  : it  can  only  do  so  by  producing  inflammation,  and  thus  de- 
stroy the  mother,  sometimes  without  causing  the  expulsion  of  the 
child.  Dr.  Pereira  recommends  it  as  an  Emmenagogue,  in  the  form 
of  an  infusion  in  64  parts  of  water,  in  doses  of  f3iv. — fjj.,  or  the  Vola- 
tile Oil  in  some  mucilaginous  vehicle. 

Oleum  Sabinas,  L.  E.  D.  Savin  Oil. 

Obtained,  in  the  proportion  of  about  3 per  cent.,  by  distilling  with  water  the 
fresh  tops  of  the  plant ; is  light  in  colour ; in  composition  resembles  Oils  of  J uniper 
and  of  Turpentine ; has  the  strong  odour  and  the  disagreeable  acrid  taste  of  the 
plant. 

Action.  Uses.  Acrid  Stimulant.  Emmenagogue  in  doses  of  ll\ij. — 
1T(v.  with  Sugar,  gr.x. — 9j.  or  wdth  some  mucilaginous  substance. 

Ckratum  (Unguentum,  D.)  Sabina,  L.  E.  Savine  Cerate  or 

Ointment. 

Prep.  Take  bruised  Savin  ibj.  (2  parts,  E.  Ibfe.  D.),  Ilog's  Lard  tbij.  (4  parts, 
E.),  Wax  (yellow,  D.)  Ibfi.  (1  part,  E.)  Melt  the  Wax  and  Lard  together,  and 
boil  with  the  leaves  till  crisp.  Strain  ; express  through  linen  (after  winch  the 
D.  C.  directs  the  Wax  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  melted). 

Action.  Uses.  Acrid  application  to  keep  open  blistered  surfaces, 
and  the  discharge  from  setons.  But  much  of  the  oil  is  dissipated. 
When  made  in  a porcelain  vessel  on  a water-bath,  it  is  of  a yellowish 
green  colour,  efficient,  and  active,  and  will  keep  good  for  a long 
time.  It  ought  not  to  be  made  in  a copper  vessel.  P.  J. 


II.  MONOCOTYLEDONES  vcl  ENDOGENiE. 

Monocotyledons  are  so  called  from  having  a single  cotyledon,  or,  if  more  than 
one,  arranged  alternately.  They  are  also  called  Endogens  in  consequence  of 
growing  by  additions  to  their  centre.  They  arc  sometimes  divided  into  groups, 
according  as  they  have  the  ovary  free  or  superior,  as  in  the  families  from  Palma 
to  Smilacete ; or  adheront  to  the  perianth,  or  inferior,  as  in  the  families  from 
Orchidea;  to  Iridece ; and  into  the  Glumales,  or  those  with  a cludl'y  perianth. 

Palm2E,  Juss.  Palms. 

Stem  simple,  raroly  forked.  Leaves  terminal,  very  largo,  pinnate  or  flabclli- 
form,  plaited  in  vernation.  Spadix  inclosed  in  a valved  spatho.  Flowers 
small',  hermaphrodite,  or  polygamous.  Perianth  G-parted,  persistent.  Stamens 
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inserted  into  the  base  of  the  perianth,  definite  or  indefinite.  Ovary  8-cclled, 
or  deeply  8-lobcd,  with  an  erect  ovule.  Fruit  baccate  or  drupaceous.  Albumen 
cartilaginous  or  fleshy.  Embryo  in  a cavity  at  a distance  from  the  hilum. 
( Lindley .1 

Palnis  by  I.inmeus  wero  styled  the  Princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has 
boen  said  that  Flour,  Sugar,  Oil,  Wax,  and  Wine  are  all  yielded  by  the  family 
of  Palms,  as  well  as  thread,  utensils,  timber  for  habitations,  and  leaves  for 
thatching.— They  inhabit  chiefly  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  though  a few 
extend  to  higher  latitudes. 

Phoenix  dactylifera  is  the  Date  tree,  affording  Dates  as  the  chief 
article  of  diet  to  thousands  of  Arabs  and  Africans,  and  which  arc  im- 
ported here  as  an  article  for  the  dessert. 

Phoenix  si/lvesiris  in  India  and  A reno/a  saccharifera  in  Java  yield 
large  quantities  of  Sugar  by  the  simple  evaporation  of  their  sap. 

Cocos  nncifera,  the  Cocoa  Nut  Palm,  one  of  the  most  useful  trees, 
is  valuable  on  account  of  the  kernel  of  its  fruit,  (mentioned  by  Avi- 
cenna as  the  Indian  Nut,)  which  is  not  only  edible,  but  yields  large 
quantities  of  Oil. 

E/ceis  guinccnsis  and  melanococca  yield  the  immense  quantities  of 
Palm  Oil  which  is  imported  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  Oil 
is  obtained  by  bruising  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit.  It  has  a solid 
consistence,  is  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  and  rather  a grateful  odour. 
It  consists  of  about  30  parts  of  Stearine  and  70  of  Elaine,  besides  the 
principles  which  give  it  odour  and  colour.  It  is  emollient,  and  some- 
times used  as  an  embrocation  to  spasms  and  bruises;  but  its  chief 
employment  is  for  making  soap.  The  E.C.  in  their  last  Pharmacopteia 
erroneously  indicated  the  Cocos  bulyracea,  a South  American  Palm, 
as  the  source  of  Palm  Oil. 

Areca  Catechu,  Linn.  E.  The  Catechu  or  Botle  Nut  Palm ,foful of 
the  Arabs,  receives  its  specific  name  from  a kind  of  Catechu  being 
made  from  its  seeds,  which,  being  boiled  down,  yield  an  astringent 
Extract,  from  the  large  quantity  of  Tannin  which  they  contain.  On 
this  account  the  tree  is  mentioned  in  the  E.  P.  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  Catechu  ; but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  of  this  Catechu 
reaches  Europe  (».  p.  349),  for  Catechu  is  one  of  the  regular  imports 
into  the  ports  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  seeds  or  nuts  are, 
however,  always  in  demand,  and  are  an  extensive  article  of  com- 
merce, because  they  form  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  celebrated  mas- 
ticatory of  the  East,  called  Pan  or  Betle.  (v.  p.  559.)  They  are  some- 
times sold  cut  into  transverse  slices. 

Calamus  Draco,  Willd.,  is  one  of  the  species  which  yields  the 
reddish  resinous  substance  known  as  Dragon’s-blood  (the  dum-al- 
akhtcain  of  the  Arabs).  It  is  only  used  for  colouring. 

Cor  ox;/!  on,  now  Iriartca  andicola,  yields  wax,  as  does  another 
Palm,  called  Camauba  in  Brazil. 

Sagus  R um run,  Willd.  L.  (the  Sagus  spinosus  of  Rumph.  Herb. 
Amb.  i.  p.  75)  is  made  officinal  in  the  L.  P.  as  the  plant  yielding 
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Sago,  which  is  described  as  Medulla  Etecula;  hut  Endogens  have  no 
proper  pith.  In  the  E.  P.  it  is  said  to  he  the  Farina  from  the  interior 
of  the  trunk  of  various  Palms  and  species  of  Cycas. 

The  Malays  are  said  to  prefer  the  Sago  of  this  tree  (Sagus  Rumphii). 
Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that  the  granulated  Sago  is  made  from  Sagus 
( inermis , ltoxb.)  lecvis,  Jack.  Blume  states  it  to  be  produced  by 
Sagus  Itevis  and  .S',  genuina.  The  Saguerus  saecharifer  also,  (called  like- 
wise S.  Eumphii , and  Arcnga  saccharifera,)  when  exhausted  of  its  sac- 
charine sap,  yields  Sago  of  good  quality.  Caryota  nrem  and  Phoenix 
farinifera  also  yield  a Sago-like  farina  in  India.  It  is,  therefore,  diffi- 
cult to  select  one  as  the  sole  officinal  species.  Sago  is  also  said  to  be 
produced  by  species  of  Cycas,  but  the  statement  has  never  been  pro- 
perly confirmed.  Some  Zamias  are  said  to  yield  one  kind  of  Arrow- 
root  in  the  West  Indies. 

Sago  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  Moluccas  and  from  Singapore ; 
but  it  is  first  imported  into  the  latter  place  in  very'  large  quantities 
for  granulation  and  re-exportation.  It  is  first  obtained  by  cutting  and 
splitting  the  stem,  washing  and  stirring  it  up  with  water,  when  the 
fecula  becomes  suspended,  and  is  passed  through  a sieve.  The  fecula 
then  subsides,  and  forms  a powder  like  Arrow-root,  but  of  a dirty- 
white  colour,  or  Meal  Sago , of  which  500  or  GOO  lbs.  may  be  yielded 
by  a single  tree.  It  is  in  this  Btate  imported  in  large  quantities  into 
Singapore,  as  has  been  related  by  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Bennett. 
It  seems  to  be  first  made  into  a paste  with  water,  and  then,  granulat- 
ing in  drying,  is  rubbed  into  Sago  of  different  sizes  ; but  the  processes 
are  not  well  ascertained.  Common  Sago  was  formerly  of  the  size  of 
Coriander  Seeds,  but  unequal,  and  of  a reddish  or  brownish-white  co- 
lour, and  mixed  with  some  of  the  meal.  It  is  formed  of  the  Starch- 
globules  of  the  meal  aggregated  together,  but  unbroken.  The  Chinese 
settled  at  Singapore,  some  time  since,  introduced  methods  of  refining 
and  producing  it  in  much  smaller  grains,  -which  was  first  distributed  by 
Mr.  W.  Johnson.  This  is  now  called  Pearl  Sago,  and  is  in  small 
grains  about  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  hard,  whitish,  with  a pearly  lus- 
tre, sometimes  even  translucent,  without  odour,  and  with  very  little 
taste.  This  kind  is  sometimes  bleached,  and  has  been  subjected  to 
heat,  as  the  starch-globules  are  ruptured,  so  that  even  in  cold  water 
Iodine  produces  a blue  colour  with  this  Sago. 

M.  Planche  has  arranged  the  Sagos  of  commerce  under  six  different 
heads,  according  to  the  places  whence  they  are  procured.  M.  Gui- 
bourt  arranges  them  all  under  three  heads.  1.  Uncut  Sago.  2.  Seed 
Sago.  3.  Tapioca  Sago,  which  is  the  same  as  Pearl  Sago.  The  un- 
broken grains  of  Sago  are  more  or  less  of  an  ovoid  form,  but  most  ap- 
pear as  if  truncated  or  muller-shaped.  An  imitation  of  Sago  is  made 
with  Potato-Starch  near  Paris. 

Sago  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  by  long  boiling  becomes  soft, 
and  then  transparent,  and  ultimately  forms  a gelatinous  solution,  which 
in  all  essentials  corresponds' with  Starch. 
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Action.  Uses.  Sago  is  Nutrient  and  Demulcent,  and  well  suited 
for  invalids. 

Liliack/E,  Dec.  Lilyworts. 

Plants  with  fibrous  or  fasciculate  roots.  Stem  either  wanting  or  formed  of 
sheaths  of  leaves  (a  bulb),  or  tuberous,  creeping,  or  arborescent;  simple  or 
branched  at  tho  apex,  leafy  or  leafless,  scape-like.  Leaves  simple,  very  entire, 
sheathing  at  the  base  or  sessile,  often  linear,  with  parallel  veins.  Flowers  com- 
plete, usually  terminal,  with  scarious  or  spathe-liko  bracts,  regular,  occasionally 
sub-irregular.  Perianth  inferior,  petaloid,  6-leafed,  in  2 rows,  distinct  or  united 
below  into  a tube,  and  6-fid  above.  Stamens  6,  inserted  into  the  receptacle  or 
into  base  of  perianth,  seldom  3;  anthers  opening  inwards.  Ovary  3-celled; 
ovules  in  2 rows,  affixed  to  the  central  angle.  Stigmas  3-sided  or  3-lobed.  Fruit 
8-cclled,  sometimes  a berry.  Embryo  straight,  within  a fleshy  albumen. 

The  Liliaceie  as  at  present  constituted  include  several  groups,  which  are  often 
treated  of  as  distinct  families,  as  Tulipav,  including  Lilium  candidum,  at  one 
time  officinal  chiefly  as  a demulcent;  llemcrocallideie ; A&phodelcw,  including 
Allium,  Scilla;  Aloincv , the  Aloe  plants,  Asparageee,  and  others  (v.  Lindl.  Veg. 
King.  p.  200.) — The  true  Lilies  are  allied  to  Palms,  also  to  Mdanthaccte , and  to 
Anxaryllidete.  They  are  widely  (liHused,  but  are  chiefly  found  in  temperate 
climates. 


Allium,  Linn . Hc.xandria  Monogynia , Linn. 

Flowers  umbellate,  with  a spathe  of  1 or  2 leaves.  Perianth  6-parted,  spread- 
ing, or  campanulate.  Stamens  6,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  perianth  ; fila- 
ments simple  or  tricu8pidate ; anthers  incumbent.  Ovary  3-celled.  Style  fili- 
form. Stigma  simple.  Capsule  commonly  bluntly  3-comered  or  3-lobed,  de- 
pressed at  the  apex,  3-celled,  bursting  into  3 valves  through  the  dissepiments. 
Seeds  solitary  or  2 in  each  cell,  affixed  to  the  base,  black,  compressed,  angular. 
Embryo  falcate,  placed  out  of  the  centre. 

Allium  sativum,  Linn.  Bulbu9,  L.  D.  Bulb,  E.  of  the  Common 
Garlic. 

Garlic  is  the  (nco^ov  of  the  Greeks,  Som  of  the  Arabs,  and  Shumim 
of  Numbers,  xi.  12.  It  has  been  used  as  an  article  of  diet  and  like- 
wise in  medicine  from  very  early  times. 

Bulbs  clustered,  several  enveloped  in  the  same  silvery  skin.  Stem  about  2 
feet  high,  leafy  below  the  middle.  Leaves  glaucous,  distichous,  channelled 
above,  obscurely  keeled,  acute.  Spathe  single,  calyptri form,  horned.  Umbels 
bulbiferous.  Flowers,  if  any,  pink,  red,  or  whitish,  rather  larger  than  the 
stamens.  {Lbid.) — Cultivated  from  early  times  in  tho  East,  and  now  in  all  gar- 
dens. Its  native  country  unknown.— St.  and  Ch.  111. 

Allium  Cepa,  Linn.  Bulbus,  D.  The  Bulb  of  the  Common  Onion. 

The  Onion  is  the  Koopguov  of  the  Greeks,  Bust  of  the  Arabs,  an 
the  Bctzulim  of  Numbers,  xi.  12. 

Biennial.  Bulb  simple,  roundish,  invested  with  shining,  thin,  dry  membrane. 
Stem  1 — 3 feet  high,  fistular,  leafy,  and  often  ventricosc  at  the  base.  Leaves 
glaucous,  distichous,  fistular,  terete-ucute,‘  shorter  than  the  stem.  Spathe  re- 
flexed. Umbels  large,  regular,  globose,  many-flowered,  not  bulbiferous.  Flow- 
ers whitish  or  green ish,  the  segments  with  > green  keel,  linear-elliptic,  obtuse, 
shorter  than  the  stamens. — Cultivated  in  gardens  in  Europo;  flowers  in  July. 
Probably  a native  of  the  Persian  region.— FI.  lirajea,  t.  326. 
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Porrum,  L.  Bulbus,  L.  Bulb  of  Allium  Porkum,  Linn.  The 

Leek, 

The  Leek  is  the  wjacw  umnm*  of  the  Greeks,  Korros  of  the  Arabs, 
and  the  Cliatxir  of  Numbers,  xi.  12. 

Bulb  oblong,  simple.  Stem  2 — 4 foot,  round,  leafy  bolow  the  middle.  Leaves 
subopposito,  keelod,  linear-lanceolate,  glaucous,  1 to  2 feet  long,  1 to  2 inches 
broad  at  the  base,  tapering  and  acute  at  tho  apex,  with  the  keels  and  margins 
subserrulato.  Spathe  single,  calyptrifonn,  horned.  Umbel  large,  globose.  Pe- 
dicels filiform,  1 — 2 inches  long.  Perianth  slightly  purplish,  or  greenish-white, 
half-spreading  ; segments  oblong ; keel  green.  Stamens  a little  longer  than  the 
perianth,  tho  alternate  ones  tricuspidato ; tho  lateral  appendages  filamentous. — 
Cultivated  in  the  East  from  tho  earliest  ages,  and  introduced  into  Europe. — 
Blackwell,  Ic.  421. 

The  Garlic,  Onion,  and  Leek  are  so  well  known  as  articles  of  diet, 
or  rather  as  condiments,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  long  on  their 
properties,  which  indeed  are  so  similar  that  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
that  more  than  one  of  them  should  be  retained  in  the  Pharmacopoeias. 
The  Leek  has  been  considered  Diuretic  and  Expectorant : as  an  arti- 
cle of  diet,  it  is  rather  indigestible,  and  apt  to  cause  flatulence.  The 
Onion  is  possessed  of  similar  properties,  but  is  somewhat  more  power- 
ful, though  less  so  than  the  Garlic.  In  its  roasted  or  boiled  state  it  is 
occasionally  applied  as  a poultice  to  suppurating  tumours  or  to  sluggish 
ulcers.  The  Garlic,  when  applied  externally,  will  act  as  a Rubefa- 
cient ; taken  internally,  it  acts  as  a Stimulant,  and  being  absorbed,  as 
an  Expectorant  and  Diuretic,  producing  at  the  same  time  a disagree- 
able odour  in  the  breath.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  Anthelmin- 
tic in  Ascarides. 


Scilla,  L.  E.  D.  Bulbus  recens,  L.  D.  Bulb,  E.  of  Squilla  ma- 
ritjma,  Steinldll,  E.  ( Scilla  marilima,  Linn.),  L.  D.  The  offici- 
nal Squill. 

The  Squill  (2x/AA a.)  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
Asiatics  substitute  for  it  an  allied  species,  Squilla  indica , to  which 
they  apply  the  name  of  iskccl.  From  the  difference  in  character  of 
this  from  the  ordinary  species  of  Scilla,  M.  Steinhill  formed  it  into  the 
genus  Squilla. 

Bulb  roundish-ovate,  very  large,  half  above  ground : integuments  greenish  or 
reddish.  Lcuvob  all  radical,  appearing  after  the  flowers,  spreading,  largo,  rather 
fleshy,  broad,  lanceolate,  channelled,  recurved.  Scape  from  2 to  4 feot  high, 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  simple,  cylindrical,  terminated  by  a long, 
dense,  ovate  raceme  of  flowers,  with  long  bracts.  Flowers  of  a pale  yellowish- 
green  colour.  Sepals  3,  coloured,  spreading.  Petals  very  liko  them,  and  scarcely 
broader.  Stamens  6,  shorter  than  the  perianth ; filaments  smooth,  somewhat 
dilated  at  the  base,  acuminate,  entire ; anthers  yellow.  Ovary  8-parted,  with 
3 noctariferous  glands  at  tho  apex.  Style  smooth,  simple.  Stigma  obscurely  3- 
lobed,  papillose.  Capsulo  rounded,  3-comerod,  3-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  in  2 
rows,’  flattened,  winged,  with  a membranous  testa.  (Lindley.)— Native  of  both 
tho  north  nnd  of  tho  south  sides  of  tho  Mediterranean  and  of  tho  Levant. 
Flowors  about  August.— B.  M.  t.  918.  Nees  von  E.  66.  St.  and  Ch.  153. 

The  Squill  bulb  is  formed  of  scales  applied  over  each  other,  of  which 
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the  external  ones  are  dry,  membranous,  and  often  coloured;  the  inner 
are  colourless,  thicker,  and  full  of  acrid  viscid  juice.  It  is  sometimes 
imported  in  its  entire  state,  packed  in  sand ; the  average  weight  is 
from  half  a pound  to  four,  but  occasionally  ten  pounds  in  weight,  and 
as  large  as  a child’s  head.  But  being  in  this  state  very  retentive  of 
moisture  and  of  life,  it  is  directed  in  the  L.  P.  to  be,  like  Colchicum, 
preserved  in  dry  sand,  and  before  drying,  the  dry  outer  coats  are  to 
be  removed,  and  the  others  cut  into  transverse  narrow  strips,  and 
dried  with  moderate  heat.  Squill  is,  however,  usually  imported  in 
this  state,  the  pieces  bcihg  white  or  yellowish-white,  often  contorted, 
translucent,  of  a mucilaginous  and  bitter  taste,  at  first  rather  tough, 
but  when  quite  dry,  brittle  enough  to  be  powdered.  Many  spi- 
ral vessels  may  be  detected  in  these  scales,  as  well  as  numerous 
acicular  raphides,  the  Ptthis  Scillce  containing  9 or  10  per  cent,  of 
these  crystals.  ( p .)  Analysed,  Squill  contains  of  moisture  $ths,  Gum, 
uncrystallizable  Sugar,  traces  of  Tannin,  Phosphate  of  Lime,  Lignin, 
and  a bitter  resinous  Extractive,  from  which  a peculiar  principle  called 
Scillitinc  has  been  extracted.  This  is  crystalline,  capable  of  neutral- 
izing alkalis,  moderately  soluble  in  Alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water  ; 
bitter,  but  not  acrid.  The  properties  apparently  depend  upon  this, 
perhaps  partly  upon  an  acrid  volatile  matter.  They  may  be  extracted 
by  Alcohol,  Spirits,  and  by  Vinegar. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant  Poison.  In  small  doses.  Expectorant, 
Diuretic;  and  in  larger.  Emetic  and  Cathartic.  Used  as  an  Expecto- 
rant in  chronic  Catarrh ; as  a Diuretic  in  general  Dropsy,  especially 
when  there  is  a deficiency  of  tone.  Its  effects  may  be  increased  by 
combination  with  other  Diuretics  and  Expectorants. 

Pulvis  Scir.r.yE,  D.  Squill  Powder. 

Prep.  Take  off  the  membranous  integument  from  the  bulb  of  tho  Squill,  cut  it 
into  transverse  slices,  and  dry  it  with  a moderate  heat,  powdor  it,  and  keep  it 
in  stoppered  glass  phials. 

Action.  Uses.  Expectorant  and  Diuretic  in  doses  of  gr.j. — gr.  iij. 
Emetic  gr.  x. — gr.  xv. 


PibUL/E  Scii.i.*  (E.)  composite,  L.  D.  Compound  Squill  Pill. 

Prep.  Mix /mi  dried  Squill  in  powder  xj.  (5  parts,  E.)  with  powdered  Ginger 
<3iij-  i1- ' and  Ammoniacum  (jij.  I).)  aa  3IJ.  (aa  4 parts,  E.)  Then  rub  up  with 
Soaf'JbJ-  (4parts,and  Conserve  of  Red  Hr.ee  2 parts,  beat  into  a uniform  mass  and 
divido  into  5 gr.  pills,  E.)  Add  Syrup  (Molasses,  D. ) q.  a.  to  obtain  tho  proper 
consistonce,  L.  D. 

Action.  Uses.  Expectorant  in  doses  of  gr.v. — gr.  xv. 

Acetum  Sen, la:,  L.  E.  D.  Vinegar  of  Squill. 

Prep.  Macerate  frosh  dried  and  cut  Squill  ^xv.  (Jv.  E.  lbft.  D.)  in  distillod 
Vinegar  Ovj.  (OiJ.  E.  by  measure  tbiij.  D.)  in  a covered  glass  vessel  with  tho  aid 
of  gentle  heat  (continually  agitating,  D.)  for  24  hours  (7  days,  E.  D.)  Express 
strongly,  strain,  to  separate  tho  dregs,  and  add  Proof  Spirit  Ok  (fyiij.  E.)  illecti * 
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fled  Spirit  by  measure  Jiv.  Dj  This  might,  like  the  Tincture,  bo  prepared  by 
percolation. 

Action.  Uses.  Expectorant  and  Diuretic  in  doses  of  f3fi. — f3j. 
Oxvmel  (Syuupus,  E.)  Scill.e,  L.  D.  Oxymel  of  Squill. 

Prep.  Take  Honey  (Sugar  Ibvij.  E.l  Ibiij.  (by  weight,  D.)  and  Vinegar  of  Squill 
Oj ft.  (Oiij.  E.  by  measure  Ibij.  D.)  Boil  in  a glass  vessel,  over  a slow  fire  (agi- 
tating, E.),  to  the  proper  consistence. 

Action.  Uses.  These  preparations,  though  differently  named,  are 
very  similar  to  each  other,  and  the  Honey  of  the  one  has  probably 
little  advantage  over  the  Sugar  of  the  other.  Expectorant  in  doses  of 
f3j. — f3ij.  Sometimes  used  as  an  Emetic  for  children  in  doses  of  f3j. 

Tinctuka  Scill/e,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Squill. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14,  L.  (7,  D.)  days  dried  slices  of  the  fresh  bulb  of  Scilla 
maritime  Jv.  (^iv.  D.  l in  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  (by  measure  Ibij.  D.)  Strain.  (Or 
prepare  by  percolation,  but  without  packing  the  pulp  firmly  in  the  percolator,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Expectorant  and  Diuretic  in  doses  of  ll\x. — f31s. 


Aloe,  L.  Inspissated  Juice  of  the  Leaves  of  Aloe  spicata,  Dec.  L. 
Aloe  socotohina,  E.  D.,  of  Aloe  spicata,  Persoon,  D.  Aloe 
Bakbadensis,  E.  Aloe  (indica,  E.)  hepatica,  D.  Inspissated 
Juice  of  A.  vulgaris,  Dec.  D.  The  E.  C.  refers  these  different 
Aloes  to  one  or  more  undetermined  species  of  Aloe. 

The  word  Aloe,  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  is  confounded  with 
alula,  or  Eagle-wood.  ( v . Ahalim,  Bibl.  Cyd .)  Aloes  were  known  to 
Dioscorides,  to  Galen,  and  to  Celsus.  The  Arabs  describe  three  kinds, 
Socotrine,  Arabic,  and  Semegenic.  The  Indo-Persian  writers  give 
Sibr,  or  Sibbur,  as  its  Arabic,  and  bol-scali  (black  Myrrh)  as  its  Per- 
sian name.  The  Hindoo  clwa  is  very  similar  to  the  word  Aloe,  and 
the  Greek  felcra  which  the  Arabs  quote  seems  to  be  derived  from 

It  is  still  imported  from  Socotra  ( Wcllstcd)  and  from  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  as  Melinda,  &c.  Dr.  Malcolmson  writes  from  Aden,  that,  “besides 
the  island  of  Socotra,  it  is  produced  in  almost  every  part  of  Yemen. 
Small  quantities  are  also  brought  from  Abyssinia.  That  supplied  by 
Arabia  is  principally  exported  from  Macculla.  It  is  much  superior  to 
the  other  Arabian  Aloes,  but  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Socotra.” 
Some  is  prepared  in  India.  Dr.  Falconer  has  ascertained,  as  the  au- 
thor had  also  heard,  that  it  is  manufactured  from  the  Aloe  indica,  in 
the  country  between  the  Jumna  and  Sutlej.  A little  is  produced  in 
Guzcrat ; but  it  is  largely  imported  into  Bombay.  The  late  Dr.  Mal- 
colmson informed  the  author  that  in  Madras  they  obtained  their  Aloes 
from  Bombay,  and  found  an  extract  of  it  of  excellent  quality  for  hos- 
pital use,  and  inferior  kinds  from  Salem  and  Trichinopoly,  both  to  the 
southward  of  Madras.  Aloes  are,  moreover,  obtained  from  the  West 
Indies  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Aloe,  Linn . Aloe. 

Succulent  plants,  with  spiked  inflorescence.  Perianth  tubular,  6-cleft,  some- 
times so  deeply  divided  as  to  appear  6-petaled,  converging  below  into  a tube, 
with  tho  limb  regular,  spreading,  or  rccurvod,  somewhat  fleshy,  nectariferous  at 
tho  base ; segments  ligulate,  the  intorior  equal  to  or  larger  than  tho  exterior, 
and  imbricate.  Stamens  hypogynous,  ascending,  as  long  as  the  tube,  or  project- 
ing beyond  it.  Style  as  long  or  almost  wanting,  3-furrowed.  Stigma  simple  or 
triple,  minute,  and  replicate.  Capsule  membranous,  scarious,  obtusely  or 
acutely  triangular,  3-celled,  3-valved ; valves  bearing  the  septa  in  the  middle. 
Seeds  numerous,  in  two  rows,  roundish,  flattened,  or  3-comered,  winged  or 
angled. 

Aloes  is  the  bitter  proper  juice  inspissated  of  several  species  of  Aloe. 
It  is  contained  in  the  vessels  lying  under  the  epidermis  of  their  fleshy 
leaves,  the  interior  being  filled  with  much  watery  colourless  sap.  In 
many  cases  the  leaves  are  cut  into  pieces  and  boiled  with  water,  so  as 
to  form  an  extract  rather  than  an  inspissated  juice ; but  both  kinds 
are  sold  under  the  same  name.  That  of  commerce  being  derived 
from  a variety  of  sources,  is  necessarily  produced  by  different  species. 
The  Asiatic  species,  with  those  of  Abyssinia  and  Socotra,  are  enume- 
rated in  the  author’s  Illustr . of  Himal.  Bot.  p.  389.  The  following 
may  be  referred  to,  until  more  accurate  information  is  available  respect- 
ing the  African  and  Arabian  species. 

A lob  Rubbscbns,  Dec.  Stem  suffruticoso.  Leaves  araplcxicaul,  spreading, 
thorny  at  the  margin.  Pedunclo  compressed,  branched.  Branches  sub-brac- 
teate. — PI.  grass,  t.  15.  A native  of  Arabia. 

A.  barba DENsis,  Mill.  Stem  somewhat  shrubby,  offshoots  from  the  root. 

• Leaves  sword-shaped,  sinuato-serrate.  Corol  yellow.  Var.  of  A.  vulgaris , Noes 
von  E.  50. — South  of  Europe,  perhaps  in  the  Peninsula  of  India.  (Rheede,  ii.  t. 
3.)  Introduced  into  the  West  Indies. 

A.  abyssin'ica,  Lam.  Subcaulescent.  Leaves  long  and  lanceolate,  rather  erect, 
hard,  of  a deep  green  colour,  rather  concave  above ; margin  sinuato-dentate, 
reddish,  flowers  of  a greenish  yellow.  Var.  of  A.  vulgaris,  Linn. — Abyssinia. 

A.  socotrixa,  Lam.  Stem  shrubby,  thick,  dichotomous.  Leaves  ensiform, 
greenish,  incurved  towards  the  apex,  with  the  marginal  serratures  small,  white, 
and  numerous.  Flowers  scarlet  at  tho  base,  pale  in  tho  middle,  green  at  the 
point. — Neea  von  E.  50.  St.  and  Ch.  110. 

A.  arabica,  Lam.  A.  variegala , Forsk.  With  spottod  loaves. 

A.  spicata,  Thunb.  Caulescent.  Leaves  flat,  ensiform,  dentate.  Flowers 
spiked,  campanulate,  horizontal.— Interior  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope ; probably 
yields  some  Capo  Aloes. 

“ Ex  hujus  succo  optima  gummi  resina  aloes  paratur : ex  reliquis  spcciebus 
vilior.”  Linn.JU.  But,  as  Dr.  Pereira  has  been  informed,  all  species  of  Aloe  at 
the  Cape  are  indiscriminately  used. 

Dr.  Christison  remarks  it  as  probable  that  A.  lingua’forviis  of  Thunberg,  and 
A.  Commdini  of  Willdenow  likewise  yield  somo  Aloes. 

Aloe  indica,  Royle.  A low  plant,  with  spikes  of  red  flowers,  which  grows 
in  drj'  barren  places  in  N.  W.  India.  This,  if  known  to  Roxburgh,  was  probably 
included  by  him  in  A.  peij'oliata.  Col.  Sykes  has  a species  from  the  Deccan  also 
with  red  flowers. 

The  Aloes  in  common  use  are  the  Socotrine,  Hepatic,  (under  which 
term  seems  to  be  included  the  Aloes  exported  from  Bombay,  and 
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which  is  no  doubt  the  produce  of  Arabia  and  of  Africa  ;)  also  Barba- 
does  Aloes,  and  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Socotrine  Aloes  is  distinguished  by  being  of  a redder  colour  when 
compared  with  the  other  kinds.  This  in  the  E.  P.  is  described  as 
“ being  of  a garnet-red,  in  thin  and  translucent  pieces;”  when  quite 
dry,  is  of  a golden-red  ( p .) ; but  by  exposure  the  colour  is  changed,  and 
this  Aloes  becomes  of  a brownish-red.  The  fracture  is  conchoidal, 
usually  smooth  and  shining,  but  sometimes  a little  rough.  The  odour 
is  rather  fragrant,  especially  when  the  Aloes  is  fresh  and  heated.  It 
is  easily  reduced  to  a golden-yellow  powder,  and  is  nearly  all  soluble  in 
Spirit  of  the  Sp.  Gr.  0'950.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  this 
Aloes  is  produced  in  the  island  of  Socotra,  as  Lieut.  Wellsted  de- 
scribes the  plants  as  growing  in  parched  and  barren  places  at  500  to 
3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  leaves  as  being  plucked  and  the  juice 
allowed  to  exude  into  a skin.  Specimens  were  procured  for  the  author 
by  a medical  friend  at  Socotra,  but  unfortunately  after  his  ship  had 
been  supplied,  when  two  adulterated  skins  (those  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Pereira)  were  supplied  as  genuine  Socotrine  Aloes.  About  two  tons 
are  exported  from  Socotra.  Some  used  to  be  carried  up  the  Red  Sea, 
and  thence  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  semifluid  pieces  are  dried  in 
thin  layers,  and  the  inferior  portions  are  strained  in  this  country. 

Hepatic  Aloes,  so  called  from  its  usual  liver-brown  colour,  is  referred 
to  in  the  E.  P.  as  Aloe  indica,  but  is  certainly  not  produced  in  that 
country.  This  is  evident  from  the  specimens,  all  inferior  in  quality,  in 
the  author’s  collection,  and  those  procured  at  his  request  by  the  late 
Dr.  Malcolmson,  and  noticed  by  Dr.  Pereira  at  p.  971  of  his  Elements. 
The  Hepatic,  therefore,  is  the  Aloes  imported  into  Bombay  from  Ara- 
bia and  Africa,  and  which  is  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Bombay 
Aloes.  Some  of  it  is  probably  obtained  from  the  same  sources  as  the 
Socotrine,  which  it  resembles  in  odour;  and,  as  Dr.  Pereira  states, 
“ the  two  are  sometimes  brought  over  intermixed,  the  Socotrine  occa- 
sionally forming  a vein  in  a cask  of  the  Hepatic  Aloes.”  It  is  of  a 
liver-brown  colour,  has  a dull,  somewhat  waxy  fracture,  is  less  fra- 
grant. The  taste  is  nauseous  and  intensely  bitter  ; the  powder  of 
a golden-yellow  colour.  This  kind  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  fine 
Socotrine. 

Darbadoes  Aloes  is  prepared  in  the  West  Indies,  chiefly  from  the 
variety  of  A . vulgaris,  but  also  probably  from  A . socotrina  and  A . pur- 
purascens,  which  are  said  to  be  cultivated  there.  Browne,  in  his  Nat. 
Hist,  of  Jamaica,  states  that  the  largest  and  most  succulent  leaves 
are  placed  upright  in  tubs,  that  the  juice  may  dribble  out.  This, 
evaporated,  forms  what  is  sold  as  Socotrine  Aloes ; but  the  common 
Aloes  is  obtained  by  expressing  the  juice  out  of  the  leaves,  boiling  it 
with  water,  evaporating  and  pouring  into  gourds,  whence  this  kind  is 
often  called  Gourd  Aloes.  It  sells  for  a high  price,  as  being  much  in 
demand  for  veterinary  medicine,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  dark 
brown  or  blackish,  sometimes  liver-brown  colour  ; by  its  usually  dull 
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appearance,  and  its  disagreeable  odour,  especially  when  breathed  upon. 
Being  more  gummy,  it  is  tougher,  and  difficult  to  pulverize. 

Cape  Aloes , procured  no  doubt  from  a variety  of  species  of  Aloe,  is 
especially  distinguished  by  its  vitreous  lustre,  and  is  hence  called  Aloe 
lucida  by  some  authors.  The  finer  qualities  are  of  a deep  brown  colour 
external^,  with  a tinge  of  olive-green ; thin  lamina:  are  translucent, 
with  something  of  a yellowish-red  colour.  It  is  very  brittle,  easily 
pulverized,  its  odour  strong,  rather  disagreeable,  and  its  powder  of  a 
yellow  colour.  Some  of  the  inforior  kinds  are  black  in  colour,  vesi- 
cular, and  with  a rough  fracture. 

All  the  kinds  of  Aloes  have  an  extremely  disagreeable  taste,  which 
is  very  permanent  in  the  fauces.  The  odour  is  peculiar,  and  is  more 
perceptible  when  the  Aloes  is  breathed  upon.  A great  portion  of 
Aloes  is  dissolved  by  water,  and  much  of  what  at  first  appears  insoluble 
is  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  but  is  again  deposited  on  the  water 
cooling.  This  is  what  some  chemists  call  a resin,  but  it  is  by  Bra- 
connot  considered  extractive  matter  which  has  become  oxidized.  Di- 
luted Spirit  is  the  best  solvent  of  Aloes.  Aloes  was  at  one  time  consi- 
dered to  be  a Gum-Resin.  But  the  portion  which  was  thought  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  Gum  is  now  considered  to  be  a variety  of  Extractive, 
yet  sufficiently  peculiar  to  have  the  name  of  Aloisin  applied.  Its 
proportion  varies  from  50  to  80  percent,  in  different  Aloes.  Aloisin  is 
soluble  in  water  and  in  weak  Spirit,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  for- 
mer solution  in  thin  translucent  layers,  which  are  of  a reddish-brown 
colour,  but  of  a fine  yellow  when  powdered,  very  bitter,  and  extremely 
active  as  a Catbartic.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  oxygenated  Extractive 
matter,  of  which  the  quantity  is  increased  when  Aloes  are  boiled. 
The  quantity  of  this  varies  from  G to  42  per  cent.,  and  in  some  kinds 
there  is  Vegetable  Albumen,  as  might  be  expected  where  the  juices 
of  leaves  are  pressed  out  and  then  boiled.  The  presence  of  an  acid 
in  a solution  oi  Aloes  is  also  indicated  by  Litmus-paper.  Tromrasdorf 
considered  this  to  be  the  Gallic,  but  Dr.  Pereira  has  named  it  Aloctic 
acid.  But  Aloes  requires  a fresh  and  carefully  conducted  analysis. 

Action.  Uses.  Aloes,  in  small  doses,  is  Tonic ; in  larger.  Cathartic. 
It  is  considered  by  some  to  stimulate  the  liver,  and  also  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  deficient  bile  in  torpidity  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Its  action 
seems  directed  to  the  larger  intestines,  especially  the  rectum,  and  thus 
to  be  useful  in  evacuating  them,  but  detrimental  when  there  is  already 
irritation  or  Haemorrhoids.  By  this  determination  it  no  doubt  stimu- 
lates neighbouring  organs,  and  is  thus  useful  as  an  Emmenagogue,  and 
is  hence  often  ranged  with  them. 

Extractuai  Aloes  Purif.  L.  Extr.  Aloes  Hepaticm,  D.  Extract 

of  Aloes. 

Prqx  Macerate  with  a gentle  heat  for  3 days  bruised  Aloes  Jxv.  (Hepatic  8 
parts,  D.)  in  boiling  Aq.  Cj.  (8  parts,  D.)  Strain,  and  set  aside  for  the  dregs  to 
subside.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence. 


preparations  op  [ Endogente . 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic,  in  doses  of  gr.  v. — gr.  xv.  Useful  prepa- 
ration, as  freed  from  all  mechanical  impurities. 

Polvis  Ai.oes  cum  Can eli, a,  D.  Aloes  and  Canella  Powder. 

Prep.  Rub  separately  into  powder  Hepatic  A lots  Ihj.,  White  Canella  3m.,  and 
mix. 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic  and  Stomachic  in  doses  of  gr.  x. — 3j. 
Pulvis  Aloes  compositijs,  L.  D.  Compound  Aloes  Powder. 

Prep.  Rub  separately  into  powder  Aloes  (Hepatic,  D.)  tjft.  RcsinGuaiacum^j. 
and  add  Comp.  Cinnamon  (Aromatic,  D.)  Powder  36.;  mix. 

Action.  Uses.  Warm  Cathartic  and  Diaphoretic  in  doses  of  gr.  x. 

— 9j- 

Pilule  Aloes  (E.)  composite,  L.  D.  Compound  Aloes  Pill. 

Prep.  Beat  into  a pill  mass  bruised  Aloes  (Socotrine  and  Castile  Soap  equal 
parts,  E.  Hepatic,  D.)  jj.  L.  D , Extract  Gentian  36.  L.  1).  Oil  of  Caraway  nqxl. 
L.  D.  Syrup,  q.  s.  L.  D.  (Conserve  of  Red  Roses  q.  s.  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic  and  Tonic,  in  doses  of  gr.  x. — 3fi.  The 
bitter  and  the  Soap  are  both  thought  to  promote  the  action  of 
Aloes. 

Pilul.-e  Aloes  (cum  Myrrh  a,  L.  D.)  et  Myrrhs,  E.  Aloes 
and  Myrrh  Pills. 

Prep.  Rub  separately  into  powder  Aloes  (Socotrine  or  E.  I.  4 parts,  E.  Hepa- 
tic, D.)  §ij.  and  Myrrh  3J.  (2  parts,  E.),  then  rub  them  together  till  incorporated 
with  Saffron  yj.  (1  part,  E.),  Syrup  q.  s.  L.  D.  (Conserve  of  Red  Roses,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic  and  Emmenagogue  in  doses  of  gr.  x. — 3j. 
every  night. 

Pilultb  Aloes  et  Assafcktid.e,  E.  Aloes  and  Assafetida  Pills. 

Prep.  Boat  into  a proper  pill  mass  Socotrine  or  E.  Indian  Aloes,  Assafatida, 
and  Castile  Soap  aa.  equal  parts  with  Conserve  of  Red  Roses,  q.  8. 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic  and  Antispasmodic  in  doses  of  gr.  x. — 
gr.  xv.  thrice  a day. 

Decoot.  Aloes,  (E.)  comp.  L.  D.  Compound  Decoction  of  Aloes. 

Prep.  Boil  Extract  of  Liquorice  Jvij.  (36.  E.  D.)  Curb.  Potash  5j.  (3ij.  E.  D.) 
bruised  (Socotrine,  E.  or  Hepatic,  E.  D.l  Aloes,  powdered  Myrrh  and  Saffron  aa 
36.  (5j.  E.  D.)  in  Aq.  dcst.  0j6.  (tj.  xvj.  E.  by  measure  Ibj.  D.)  till  only  Oj. 
(3xij.  E.  D.)  remains.  Filter,  and  add  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamoms  fjvij. 
(fjiv.  E.  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic;  Emmenagogue  in  doses  of  frjls. — f^ij. 
The  boiling  must  not  be  carried  to  any  extent,  as  some  of  the  Aloes 
becomes  insoluble. 

Vinum  Aloes,  L.  E.  D.  Wine  of  Aloes. 

Prm  Take  (separately,  11.)  powdorod  Aloes  (Socotrine,  E.  D.  or  E.  Indian,  E.) 
tij  (tjik.  E.  tiv.  13.)  and  Canella  Jlv.  L.  (Jj.  13.  Grind  Cardamom  Seeds  and 
Ginger  aa  tjfi.  E.),  pour  upon  them  Sherry  Wine  Oij.  (by  measure  tbiij.  mixed 
with  Proof  Spirit  by  measure  lbj.  13.)  Macerate  for  14  (7,  E.l  days,  continually 
agitating;  then  strain  (through  linen  -or  calico,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Warm  Cathartic  in  doses  of  fjft. — fjj. 
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Tinctura  Aloes,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Aloes. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  (7.  E ) days  bruised  (Socotrine,  E.  D.  or  Indian,  E.) 
Aloes  Jj.  (jS.  D.),  Extract  of  Liqmrke  Jiij.  (Jjfe,  dissolved  in  boiling  Aq.  3viij. 
1).)  in  Aq.  dest.  Ojft.  L.  (Oj.  and  fjvffj.  E.)  and  Rectified  (Proof,  D.)  Spirit  Ofi. 
(fjxij.  E.  by  measure  jviij.  D.)  (Agitate  occasionally,  E.)  Strain.  (Not  con- 
veniently prepared  by  percolation,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Cathartic  adjunct  to  Purgative  or  Emmenagogue 
draughts  in  doses  of  f3fi. — f3ij-  The  weak  Spirit  is  an  excellent  sol- 
vent of  the  active  properties. 

Tinctura  Aloes  (composita,  L.  D.)  et  Myrrh.®,  E. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  (7,  E.l  days  bruised  (Socotrino  E.  D.  or  Indian,  E.) 
Aloes  Jiv.  (Jiij.  D.),  Saffron,  L.  E.  31).  in  Tincture  of  Myrrh  Oij.  (by  measure 
Ihlj.)  Strain.  (Not  well  prepared  by  percolation,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Emmenagogue.  Stimulant  Cathartic  and  adjunct 
to  draughts  and  mixtures  in  doses  of  fofi. — fjij- 

Pilul®  Aloes  et  Ferri,  E.  Aloes  and  Iron  Pill. 

Prep.  Pulverize  separately  Barbadoes  Aloes  2,  and  Sulphate  of  Iron  3 parts ; 
add  Aromatic  Powder  ti,  and  Conserve  of  Red  Roses  8 parts.  Mix  and  beat  into 
a proper  mass ; divide  into  5 grain  pills. 

Action.  Uses.  Chalybeate  Tonic  and  Laxative  in  doses  of  gr.  x. — 
gr.  xv.  The  conjunction  of  the  Iron  with  the  Aloes  assists  the  action 
of  the  latter,  besides  being  itself  useful  in  some  cases  of  Amenorrhcea. 

Aloes  is  an  ingredient  of  the  Pilulaj  Cambogite.  Pil.  Cambogite 
Comp.  Extr.  Colocynthidis  Comp.  Pil.  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami. 
Pil.  Sagapeni  Comp.  Tinct.  Ilenzoiui  Comp.  Pil.  Rhei  Comp. ; and 
Tinct.  Rhei  et  Aloes. 


Melanthace.e.  R.  Brown.  [Colchicacece.) 

Herbaceous  plants.  Root  fibrous  or  fasciculate.  Rhizoma  sometimes  a fleshy 
corm,  somotimes  creeping  horizontally.  Stem  simple,  seldom  branched.  Flow- 
ers complete,  or  from  abortion  unisexual,  often  radical.  Perianth  free,  corol-like, 
6-lcavcd,  all  distinct,  or  united  at  the  base  into  a tube.  Stamens  6,  inserted  into 
the  receptacle,  or  into  the  perianth.  Anthers  opening  outwards.  Ovary  8-ceUed. 
Style  3-parted  (fig.  3).  Ovules  affixed  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  cells.  Capsule 
divisible  into  3.  Seeds  with  a membranous  testa.  Embryo  straight  within  a 
fleshy  or  cartilaginous  albumen,  ill.  Broum  chiefly.)  The  Melanthacoie  aro  allied 
to  J uncero  and  to  Liliaceio,  aro  found  in  temperato  parts  of  the  world,  and  are 
remarkable  for  secreting  Veratria. 

Colchici  Cormus,  L.  E.  (Bulbu9,  D.)  Colchici  Semina,  L.  E.  D. 

Cormus  and  Seeds  of  Colchicum  autumnale,  Linn.  Colchicum, 

or  Meadow  Saffron. 

Colchicum  is  well  described  by  Dioscorides.  It  was  used  by  the 
Arabs,  and  is  their  sorinjan;  they  give  kuljikoon  as  its  Greek  name. 
The  Hermodactyls  (Sweet  and  Bitter  sorinjan  of  the  Arabs)  of  the 
later  Greeks  and  Arabs  were  no  doubt  species  of  this  genus.  The  au- 
thor’s specimens  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Pereira. 
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The  true  root  is  fibrous,  and  below  the  underground  stem  or  cormus  (the  bul- 
bo-tuber  of  some  authors),  which  is  ovate,  about  the  size  of  a chesnut,  solid 
fleshy,  enveloped  in  a brown-coloured  tegument.  It  is  rather  convex  on  one 

side,  flattened  on  the  other, 
Fig  91,  or  with  a longitudinal  fur- 

row made  by  the  growing 
plant.  It  is  largest  and  in 
full  perfection  in  June  or 
early  in  July,  when  a new 
but  minute  corm  is  seen  at 
its  lower  end  close  to  the 
radicles.  This  new  corm 
flowers  in  autumn,  is  then 
small,  but  enlarges  before 
spring,  when  the  young 
seed-vessel  rises  with  the 
leaves,  having  remained 
underground  from  the  time 
of  flowering  in  autumn. 
The  seeds  ripen  about  mid- 
summer. The  parent  corm 
becomes  more  spongy  and 
water}*  as  the  new  flower 
rises,  but  retains  its  size 
and  form  till  next  April, 
the  second  spring  of  its 
own  existence.  But  by  the 
end  of  May  it  has  become 
shrivelled  and  leathery, 
and  is  attached  to  the  lower 
part  of  its  progeny,  now 
the  perfect  and  full-sized 
corm.  In  Scotland,  where 
the  seeds  do  not  ripen,  the 
plant  propagates  itself  by 
little  conns  being  thrown 
off  from  the  large  corm  dur- 
ing the  second  or  last 
spring  of  its  existence. 
The  leaves  are  broadly 
lancoolate,  flat,  somewhat 
keeled,  about  a foot  in 
length,  dark  green,  smooth, 
and  appearing  in  the  spring  with  the  capsules.  Flowers  several,  leafless, 
rising  from  the  conn  with  a long  white  tube;  limb  of  a pale  purple  or  rose- 
colour.  Perianth  funnel-shaped,  with  a very  long  tube;  limb  6-parted, 
petaloid.  Stamens  6,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  perianth.  Capsules  3, 
connected  throughout,  1-celled  (fig.  1 and  4),  opening  at  the  inner  edge  (2), 
many-seeded.  Seeds  (fig.  5)  roundish,  with  a brown  shrivelled  skin,  and  large 
strophiole,  which  gives  them  a rough  appearance. — Native  of  moist  meadows 
throughout  Europe. — Nees  von  E.  49.  St.  and  Ch.  70. 

Dr.  Christison  has  given  the  fullest  and  best  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  conns  of  the  Colcliicum,  which  the  author  has  above  very 
much  abridged.  Its  activity  is  considered  to  be  greatest  in  July 
and  August,  that  is,  when  the  leaves  have  withered  and  the  flowers 
of  the  new  corm  have  not  appeared.  Dr.  Lindley  says  he  has  seen 
many  cwt.  sent  to  town  of  those  which  had  flowered;  and  the  flowers 
broken  off,  so  as  to  prevent  the  circumstance  from  being  observed. 
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Dr.  C.  observes  that  the  corm  is  whitest,  firmest,  and  largest  at  the 
end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  and  then  abounds  in  Starch,  and 
that  there  is  no  other  corm  connected  with  it.  But  if  taken  up  in 
April,  two  are  found  united,  one  spongy,  the  other  plump  and  firm. 
Though  they  arc  generally  collected  when  the  corm  is  single,  large, 
and  plump,  Dr.  C.  doubts  whether  this  is  essential,  as  the  corm  in 
April,  though  more  watery,  is  at  least  as  hitter  ; and  he  quotes  Stolze 
as  showing  that  in  autumn  the  corm  contains  of  water  00  per  cent., 
Starch  10,  Bitter  Extract  2,  and  Sugar  4,  with  a little  Gum,  Resin, 
and  Lignin  ; but  in  April  the  proportion  of  Bitter  Extract  is  greater. 
In  the  L.  P.  it  is  directed  to  be  kept  in  sand,  and  to  have  its  brownish 
integuments  removed.  It  is  then  to  be  cut  into  transverse  slices,  and 
dried  with  a moderate  temperature.  The  slices  should  be  dry,  firm  in 
texture,  and  of  a greyish-white  colour,  and  readily  change  their  colour 
to  blue  when  moistened  with  vinegar  and  touched  with  Tincture  of 
Guaiacum,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.  The  taste  is  dis- 
agreeable, bitter,  and  somewhat  acrid.  The  seeds  have  the  same  pro- 
perties, and,  if  collected  ripe,  are  necessarily  more  uniform. 

According  to  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  the  corm  contains  the  alkali 
Veratria  united  with  an  excess  of  Gallic  acid,  Fatty  matter  united 
with  a volatile  acid,  Yellow  Colouring  matter.  Gum,  Starch,  Inulin  in 
abundance,  and  Lignin.  Geiger  and  Hesse  announced  the  presence  of 
a peculiar  alkali,  Colchicina  and  Colchicea;  but  it  is  probable  this  may 
be  only  Veratria  in  a modified  form.  The  active  principles  are  partially 
taken  up  by  water,  but  readily  by  Alcohol,  diluted  Spirit,  and  Vine- 
gar, which  are  used  as  the  officinal  solvents. 

Action.  Uses.  Colchicum  is  Irritant,  and  in  large  doses  a Narcotic 
Acrid  Poison.  In  small  doses  repeated,  it  stimulates  some  of  the  se- 
cretions, and  acts  as  a Nauseant  and  Cathartic,  Diuretic  and  Diapho- 
retic, producing  at  the  same  time  Sedative  and  Anodyne  effects ; thus 
relieving  the  pain  of  Gout  and  of  Rheumatism,  and  controuling  the 
action  of  the  heart  in  Inflammatory  diseases.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
its  full  effect  as  a medicine  is  experienced,  unless  some  of  the  incon- 
veniences attending  its  use  are  felt,  as  slight  colic  and  diarrhoea,  or 
headache  and  giddiness,  and  then  the  doses  should  be  diminished. 

D.  The  corm  (bulb)  or  the  powdered  seeds  may  be  given  in  doses 
°f  gr'  j- — gr.  v.  3 times  a day,  with  aromatics  and  sometimes  a little 
opiate.  Mr.  Wigan  recommends  it  in  fl  grain  doses  every  hour,  until 
either  vomiting,  purging,  or  sweating  are  experienced. 

Extractum  Colchici  Cormi,  D.  Extract  of  Colchicum. 

Prepared  from  the  fresh  conns  of  the  Colchicum,  like  Extr.  Aconite. 

Action.  Uses.  Efficient  preparation  in  doses  of  cr.  i.  every  three 
or  four  hours. 

Extractum  Colchici  Aceticum,  L.  Acetic  Extract  of  Colchicum. 

Prep.  Rub  fresh  Corms  (bulb,  E.)  of  Colchicum  Ibj.  to  a pulp,  and  gradually 
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add  Acetic  acid  (Pyroligneous  acid,  E.)  f^iij.  Express  the  liquid,  and  evaporate 
It  in  an  earthonware  vessel  not  glazed  with  lead  lover  the  vapour-bath,  E.)  to 
tho  due  consistence. 

Action.  Uses.  Anodyne,  &c.  in  Gout  and  irregular  Rheumatism, 
in  doses  of  gr.  j. — gr.  iij.  three  or  four  times  a day'. 

Acetiim  Colchici,  L.  E.  D.  Vinegar  of  Colchicum. 

Prep.  Macorate  fresh  sliced  Colchicum  Corms  3j.  in  distilled  Vinegar  fyxvj. 
(Ihj . D. ) in  a covered  glass  vessel  for  3 days.  Strain,  express  strongly,"  and  filter 
for  tho  impurities  to  subside;  then  add  Proof  Spirit  fyj. 

Action.  Uses.  Mild  but  efficient  preparation  in  doses  of  f3fl. — f3ij. 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

Oxymel  Colchici,  D.  Oxymel  of  Colchicum. 

Prep.  Macerate  fresh  bulb  of  Colchicum  in  thin  slices  3j.  in  distilled  Vinegar 
by  measure  Ibj.  in  a glass  vessel  for  2 days.  To  the  strongly  expressed  and"  fil- 
tered liquor  add  jmnfcd  Honey  by  weight  Ibij.  Then  stirring  with  a wooden 
stick,  boil  to  the  thickness  of  Syrup. 

Vinum  Colchici,  L.  E.  Wine  of  Colchicum. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  (7,  E.)  days  dried  and  sliced  Colchicum  Corms  (bull), E) 
Jviij.  in  Sherry  l Vine  Oij.  Strain  (express  strongly  the  residuum,  and  filter,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant,  &c.  Sedative  in  doses  of  111  x. — f3j.  three 
times  a day.  The  Wine  of  the  Seeds  is  preferred  by' some  (Seeds  ^ij. 
to  Sherry  Wine  Oj.)  in  the  same  doses. 

I 

Tinctura  Colchici  composita,  L.  Compound  Tincture  of  Col- 
chicum. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  days  bruised  Colchicum  Seeds  3v.  in  Aromatic  Spirit  of 
Ammonia  Oij.  Strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Recommended  by  Dr.  Williams  in  cases  where 
Acidity  prevails,  in  doses  of  llfx. — f5j. 

Tinctura  (Seminum,  D.)  Colchici,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  the 
Seeds  of  Colchicum. 

Prep.  Macerate  (digest,  E.)  for  14  days  bruised  (ground,  E.)  Colchicum  Seeds 
3v.  (3ij.  D.)  in  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  (Ibj.  D.)  Strata.  (Or  better  by  percolation,  like 
Tinct.  Cinchonse,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  As  the  seeds  are  more  uniform  in  strength  than  the 
corm,  and  as  Proof  Spirit  is  a good  solvent,  this  and  the  wine  of  the 
seeds  are  preferred  by  many  practitioners  in  doses  of  llfxv. — f3j. 


Veratrum,  L.  Rhizoma,  L.  Radix,  D.  Rootstock  of  Verathum 
album,  Linn.  White  Hellebore. 

White  Hellebore  is  believed  to  be  the  'Ekkt/S oess  of  Diosco- 

rides,  the  Khirbuk  abiuz  of  the  Arabs. 

Rootstock  rugose,  oblong,  pramorsc,  ratlicr  horizontal,  which  when  dry  is  of  a 
brownish  colour  on  the  outside,  hut  internally  of  a greyish  colour,  with  long 
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cylindrical  radicles.  The  atom  is  1J  to  4 feet  high.  Loaves  plicate,  elliptic,  or 
elUptico-lanceolate,  pubescent  below,  passing  obliquely  into  the  sheath.  Racemes 
paniculate,  terminal,  pubescent.  Flowers  polygamous,  yellowish-white,  green 
at  the  back.  Segments  of  the  (i-partod  perianth  oblong-lanceolate,  denticulate, 
without  glands  at  the  base,  spreading,  much  longer  than  tho  pedicel.  Stamens  6, 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  sogments;  anthers  renifonn,  opening  transversely. 
Ovary  with  3 spreading  stigmas.  Capsules  3,  united  below,  homed  above,  sepa- 
rating into  3 many-seeded  follicles.  Seeds  compressed,  or  winged  at  the  apex. 
— 'Meadows  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  also  in  central  Europe.  Nees  von  E. 
46.  St.  and  Ch.  136.  Veridrum  lolielianum  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

All  parts  of  this  plant  are  acrid  and  poisonous ; but  the  rootstock 
with  its  radicles  is  alone  officinal.  It  seems  when  first  tasted  a little 
sweetish,  but  its  hitter  and  acrid  disagreeable  taste  soon  overwhelms 
every  other.  They  are  usually  imported  from  Germany,  and  are  rough 
with  the  remains  of  the  detached  radicles.  The  properties  depend 
chiefly  on  the  presence  of  Vcratria,  but  another  alkali  has  been  de- 
tected by  E.  Simon,  which  he  has  called  Jervine,  from  the  Spanish 
word  signifying  poison.  The  other  constituents  resemble  those  of  the 
Cormus  of  Colchicum. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant  Poison.  Applied  to  the  nose,  it  produces 
sneezing  and  coryza,  and  when  taken  internally,  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing. It  used  to  be  employed  as  a Hydrogogue  Cathartic,  and  before 
Colchicum  as  an  Anodyne  in  Gout.  It  is  now  chiefly  employed  to 
destroy  vermin  infesting  the  skin  or  hair ; sometimes  as  an  Errhine, 
one  or  two  grains  being  mixed  with  Starch  or  Florentine  Iris. 

Decoctum  Veratri,  L.  E.  Decoction  of  Veratrum. 

Prep.  Add  sliced  Veratrum  jx.  (Jj.  D.)  to  Aq.  dat.  Oj.  (by  measure  ibij.  D.) 
Boil  down  to  Oj.  (Ibj.  by  measure,  D ),  and  when  cold  add  Rectified  Spirit  fgiij. 
(by  measure  jij.  D.)  Express  and  strain,  L. 

Action.  Uses.  This  is  chiefly  employed  as  a Wash  to  destroy 
Pediculi. 

Unguentum  Veratri,  L.  D.  Veratrum  Ointment. 

Prep.  Mix  powdered  Veratrum  Jlj.  (jiij.  D.)  prepared  Hog's  lard  Jviij.  (Ibj. 
D.l,  Oil of  Lemons  ipxx.  L.  (Make  an  Ointment,  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  Used  as  a substitute  for  the  Sulphur  Ointment  in 
Scabies.  Veratrum  is  a constituent  of  the  Compound  Sulphur  Oint- 
ment. (p.  30.) 

V in t;M  Veratri,  L.  Veratrum  Wine. 

Prep.  Macerate  diced  white  Hellebore  Jvilj.  in  Sherry  Wine  Oij.  for  14  days. 
Strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Emetic,  Cathartic,  Anodyne.  Sometimes  used  in 
Gout  and  Rheumatism  in  doses  of  TT^x.  thrice  a day,  with  a little 
Laudanum. 
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Sabadii.i.a,  L.  E.  (Cebadilla).  Semina,  L.  Seeds  of  Asagr/ka 
officinalis,  Lind.  ( Helonias  officinalis,  Don),  L.  Fruit  of  Vera- 
trum  Sabadilla,  Jletz.,  of  Helonias  officinalis,  Don,  and  probably  of 
other  Melanthaceie,  E.  Cevadilla. 

Sabadilla,  Cevadilla,  or  Cebadilla  (from  Cebada,  the  Spanish  for 
Barley,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowering  spike  to  an  ear  of  barley) 
seeds,  or  rather  fruits,  were  known  to  Monardes  in  1573.  Occasion- 
ally employed  for  the  destruction  of  vermin  ; they  are  now  recognized 
as  the  source  for  obtaining  the  alkali  Veratria.  Cevadilla  was  long 
supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  Veratrum  Sabadilla,  Ketz.,  but  Schiede 
discovered  that  it  was  produced  in  Mexico  by  a different  plant,  which 
has  been  referred  to  Veratrum,  to  Helonias,  and  is  now  formed  into  a 
new  genus,  Asagraja. 

Asagb.sa  oppicinalis,  liiull.  Bulbous.  Plants  csespitose.  Leaves  linear 
grass-like,  tapering,  smooth,  channeled  above,  carinate  below,  4 feet  long,  lax. 
Scape  naked,  6 feet  high,  simple.  Raceme  very  dense,  1J  foot  long.  Flowers 
polygamous,  racemose,  naked,  yollowish-white.  Perianth  0-partite;  segments 
linear.  Stamens  alternately  shorter ; anthers  cordate,  after  dehiscence  shield- 
shaped. Ovaries  3,  simple.  Stigma  obscure.  Follicles  3,  papery.  Seeds  sci- 
metar-shaped,  winged.  — Eastern  side  of  the  Mexican  Andes.  — Nees  von  E. 
Suppl.  4. 

Veratrum  Sabadilla,  Rctz . Is  chiefly  distinguishable  from  Asagrsea  by 
the  fruit  in  the  latter  being  crowded  round  the  stem,  while  in  this  plant  they 
are  few  in  number  and  attached  to  one  side  only. — A native  of  Mexico  and  of 
the  West  Indies. — Nees  von  E.  48. 

Cebadilla  or  Sabadilla  seeds,  as  they  are  called,  consist  of  the  loose 
seeds  and  the  3-celled,  thin,  dry  follicles,  of  a reddish-grey  colour, 
which  are  either  empty,  or  each  contains  two  brownish-black  seeds, 
without  odour,  but  having  a bitter,  acrid,  and  persistent  taste.  Ana- 
lysed by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  they  were  found  closely  to  resemble 
the  corn  of  Colchicum  in  composition,  as  they  contain  Fatty  matter 
composed  of  Stearine,  Elaine,  and  Cevadic  acid,  Wax,  Veratria  in 
combination  with  an  excess  of  Gallic  acid,  Yellow  Colouring  matter. 
Starch,  Lignin,  Gum,  with  some  saline  substances.  ( v . Herat  and  De 
Lens.)  A more  elaborate  analysis  has  been  given  by  Meisner. 

Action.  Uses.  Anthelmintic. 


Veratria,  L.  E.  ( Sabadillin , Meisner)  was  first  discovered  in  the 
Sabadilla  seeds,  and  subsequently  in  the  rootstock  of  Veratrum  album, 
and  in  both  in  combination  with  Gallic  acid  in  excess. 

Prep.  Boll  Cebadilla  Seeds  bruised  fbij.  with  portions  of  Spirit  Cj.  three  times 
(Galiateof  Veratria,  Colouring  mattor,  and  some  other  compounds  are  dissolved). 
Press,  and  distil  the  Spirit,  so  that  the  rcsiduo  bo  brought  to  the  consistence  of 
an  extract.  To  this,  boiled  in  water  three  or  more  times,  dil.  Sul'  is  added 
(Sulpli.  Veratria  is  formed).  The  mixed  liquors  are  evaporated  to  the  consis- 
tence of  a syrup,  when  Magnesia  is  added  to  saturation,  frequently  shaking  (the 
Sulpli.  of  Veratria  is  decomposed,  and  tho  Veratria  precipitated,  hut  mixed  with 
other  substances).  Digost  tho  precipitate  in  Spirit  (the  Veratria  is  dissolved). 
Distil  off  the  Spirit : the  rcsiduo  is  boiled  in  water  for  a J hour,  and  a little  Sul' 
and  animat  Charcoal  added,  boiled  and  strained  (tho  Sulpli.  Veratria  is  formed. 
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and  freed  from  colour).  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  Sol.  qf  Ammonia  q.  s.  is  added  (the  Veratria  is  precipitated,  and  Sulph. 
Ammonia  remains  in  solution).  Tho  Edinburgh  process  is  essentially  the  same, 
but  differs  slightly  in  details. 

Veratria  is  pulverulent  and  not  crystallizablc.  When  melted,  it 
becomes  on  cooling  a transparent  yellowish  mass  ; bums  entirely  away 
when  ignited  in  the  air.  In  cold  water  nearly  insoluble  ; boiling  wa- 
ter takes  up  only  1-1 000th  of  its  weight,  and  the  solution  is  acrid; 
Alcohol  dissolves  it  readily,  and  Ether  but  sparingly.  It  restores  the 
blue  colour  of  Litmus,  and  forms  neutral  salts  with  acids,  which  crys- 
tallize with  great  difficulty.  According  to  Couerbe,  the  Veratria  of 
commerce  contains,  besides  Veratria,  also  Veratrin  and  Sabadilline, 
as  well  as  the  Gum-Resin  of  Sabadilline.  Veratria  is  composed  of 
C34HO208N=288.  “ Dissolves  but  slightly  in  water,  is  more  solu- 

ble^ Alcohol,  but  most  so  in  Sulphuric  Ether.  It  has  no  smell,  and 
a bitter  taste.  It  is  to  be  cautiously  administered.”  L. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant  Poison.  In  small  doses,  applied  externally, 
acts  as  a Rubefacient ; also  as  an  Errhine,  excites  violent  sneezing  ; 
taken  internally,  excites  nausea,  vomiting,  and  purging  ; has  been  ap- 
plied externally  in  Neuralgia,  in  Rheumatism,  and  Gout,  after  the 
acute  symptoms  have  been  mastered.  In  doses  of  -Jj  of  a grain,  it 
has  been  given  internally  in  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and  painful  nervous 
affections,  as  a substitute  for  Colchicum. 


Smilace.e,  if.  Brown.  Sarsaparillas. 

The  Smilacew  are  so  closely  allied  to  tho  berry-bearing  Asphodclea,  i.  e.  Aspa- 
ragew,  as  only  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  their  seeds  being  neither  black 
nor  crustaceous,  by  a thicker  albumen,  and  somewhat  different  habit.  They  are 
also  allied  (though  these  have  the  ovary  inferior)  to  Dioscorew,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded Tamm  communis,  or  Black  Bryony,  of  which  the  scraped  roots,  applied 
as  a poultice,  promote  the  absorption  of  effused  blood.  From  Borne  peculiarities 
of  structure,  as  the  broad,  reticulated,  and  deciduous  leavos,  nnd  the  wood  of  the 
root  in  a solid  concentric  circle,  Dr.  Lindley  has  formed  these,  with  a few  other 
small  orders,  into  his  class  of  Dictyogens.  (v.  Veg.  King.  p.  211.)  The  Smila- 
cea>  have  bisexual  or  hcxapetaloid  flowers,  several  consolidated  carpels,  and 
axile  placenta).  They  are  found  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  Asia 
and  America,  but  also  beyond  these  limits.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
yielding  Sarsaparilla. 


Smilax,  Linn.  Dioecia  Ilemndria,  Linn. 

Dimcious.  Perianth  6-partlte,  nearly  equal,  spreading  (female  persistent). 
Stamens  6,  inserted  into  its  base.  Anthers  linear,  orcct.  Ovary  3-celled.  Cells 
1-scedcd.  Style  very  short.  Stigmas  3,  spreading.  Berry  1 — 3-secdcd.  Seeds 
sub-globular.  Albumen  cartilaginous.  Embryo  very  small,  remote  from  the 
umbilicus. — Evergreen  climbing  shrubs.  Hoot  fibrous  or  tuberous.  Stems  often 
prickly.  Leaves  alternate,  petiotate,  cordate  or  hastate,  reticulate,  venose ; 
cirrhiferous  stipules  between  tho  petioles.  Flowers  sessile  on  a globular  recep- 
tacle, subcapitate,  pedicellate,  or  umbellate, — a few  in  temperate,  but  the  ma- 
jority in  warm  and  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 
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Sarza,  L.  E.  Sarsaparilla,  D.  Radix,  L.  D.  Root  of  Smilax 

officinalis,  Humb.  and  Bonpl.  L.  E.,  and  probably  of  other 

species  E.  of  Smilax  Sarsaparilla,  Linn.  D.  Sarsaparilla. 

The  word  Smilax  occurs  in  Greek  authors,  and  the  plant,  Smilax 
a-spera , continues  to  be  employed  in  medicine.  The  name  Sarsaparilla 
(from  the  Spanish  Sarsa , a bramble,  and  Parilla , a vine)  is  applied 
to  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  to  their  roots,  first  introduced  into 
Europe  from  the  New  World  in  the  16th  century.  Several  kinds, 
as  Jamaica,  Honduras,  Brazilian,  &c.,  are  known  in  commerce;  but  it 
is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  at  present  to  determine  the 
species  of  Smilax  which  yield  the  several  varieties  of  drug,  because 
much  of  it  is  brought  over  by  the  Indians  from  the  little  known  Mos- 
quito coast  to  Jamaica,  and  thence  imported  into  this  country : the 
greater  portion  of  the  remainder  is  imported  from  Mexico,  Guatimala, 
Brazil,  and  Peru. 

Smilax  officinalis,  H.  B.  and  K.,  was  discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonp- 
land  in  New  Granada  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena,  in  Columbia.  As  its 
roots  are  collected  by  the  natives,  called  Zarzaparilla,  and  taken  to  Cartagena, 
and  thence  exported  to  Jamaica,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  yields  some 
of  the  Sarsaparilla  of  commerce;  hence  it  is  adopted  in  the  L.  and  the  E.  P.  Dr. 
Pereira  concludes  it  to  be  probably  the  source  of  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla.  Martius 
states  that,  according  to  Pohl,  the  roots  are  collected  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes. 

S.  Sarsaparilla,  Linn.  D.,  a native  of  the  United  States  of  America ; but  it 
does  not,  according  to  the  evidence  of  American  authors  (v.  Wood  and  Bache), 
yield  any  of  the  Sarsaparilla  of  commerce. 

S.  tapyracea,  Poir.  (S.  syphilitica,  Mart,  non  Humb.)  is  a native  of  Brazil. 
Martius  ascertained  that  its  roots  were  collected  by  the  Indians  on  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro and  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Amazon  river,  and  that  they  form  the 
Salsa,  SalsapariUia , Sarza,  or  Zarza,  which  is  named  the  Sarsa  of  Maranhao,  of 
Para,  and  of  Lisbon,  and  that  it  abounds  more  than  the  others  in  Parigline.* 

S sYrniLiTiCA,  Willd.,  is  a distinct  species,  found  by  H.  and  B.  on  the  Rio 
Cassiquiare,  in  Brazilian  Guiana. 

S.  .medic a,  Schlecht,  was  found  by  Scliiede  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mexican 
Andes.  The  roots  are  dried  and  exported  from  Vera  Cruz,  but  are  little  known 
here. 

Dr.  Hancock  states  that  there  is  but  one  species  that  yields  genuine  Sarsapa- 
rilla which  manifests  to  the  taste  any  of  the  sensible  properties  of  Sarsaparilla ; 
and  this  grows  chiefly  on  the  elevated  lands  of  the  Rio  Imiquem,  at  Unturana 
and  Caraburi ; also  that  the  Sarsa  of  the  Rio  Negro,  which  comes  by  way  of 
Angostura  or  Para,  is  the  best.  This  is  probably  yielded  by  the  above  S.  papy- 
racea.  Several  other  species  are,  however,  enumerated  by  Martius,  as  S.  Jajri- 
canga,  brasiiiensis,  and  also  Herreria  Salsaparilha  as  employed  for  the  same 
purposes,  and  says  “ Recentes  multo  efficaciores,  quam  exsiccatas,  vctusta.”  So 
S'.  Cumanensis,  the  Azacorcto  of  the  natives,  S.  cordato-ovata  of  Piippig,  S.  Pur- 
hampuy , referred  doubtfully  to  S.  officinalis  by  Dr.  Lindley,  S.  China,  yielding 
the  China-root  of  the  shops,  long  famed  in  the  East.  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  Indian  species  are  possessed  of  similar  virtues,  (v.  HimaL  Bot.  p.  383.) 


* “ Ejus  radices  pne  cseterarum  Smilacum  pollent  materia  ilia  extractiva,  sa- 
poris  amaricantis,  fauces  vellicantis,  PariUinum  dicta,  cui  efficacia  medicaminis 
pnecipue  debetur.” 
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Sarsaparilla  roots  are  usually  imported  in  bundles,  formed  of  the 
roots  folded  up,  but  sometimes  unfolded,  as  in  the  Brazilian  vari- 
ety, frequently  still  adhering  to  the  rhizoma  (chump  of  druggists). 
These  roots  are  flexible,  several  feet  in  length,  about  the  thickness  of 
a quill,  cylindrical,  but  wrinkled  longitudinally,  with  radicles  attached 
along  their  length.  The  colour  varies,  probably  owing  to  adventitious 
circumstances.  They  are  composed  of  a thick  cellular  cortex,  covered 
by  a thin  epidermis,  and  of  the  meditullium  or  duramen,  an  inner 
layer  of  ligneous  intermixed  with  cellular  tissue,  having  a central  pith, 
often  containing  Starch,  in  its  interior.  Hence  a transverse  section  re- 
sembles one  of  an  exogenous  stem  but  without  medullary  rays.  Sar- 
saparilla is  without  odour,  often  with  little  else  than  a mucilaginous 
taste ; but  when  good  and  fresh  it  is  a little  bitter,  nauseous,  and 
acrid,  which  affords,  according  to  Dr.  Hancock,  the  best  criterion  of  its 
goodness.  The  roots  are  often  split  up  the  middle  and  cut  into  short 
pieces,  for  the  facility  of  making  preparations.  In  this,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  the  entire  state,  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds. 

Jamaica  Sarsaparilla,  which  is  usually  the  most  esteemed,  is  in  bun- 
dles of  from  12  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  from  4 to  5 in  breadth,  dis- 
tinguished from  other  kinds  by  its  reddish  colour,  and  by  having  more 
rootlets  attached  to  it,  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  reel-bearded  Sarsa- 
parilla. It  is  less  mealy,  but  yields  more  extract  than  the  other  kinds, 
and  the  bark  five  times  more  than  the  woody  part.  (Pope.)  Its  powder 
is  of  a reddish  colour,  and  does  not  produce  so  blue  a colour  as  the  Hon- 
duras, and  similar  kinds,  when  tested  with  Iodine.  Brazilian,  called 
also  Lisbon  and  Ilio  Negro  Sarsaparilla,  ought  to  be  of  as  good  quality 
as  any  other,  if  yielded  by  the  above  S.  papyracea,  which,  according  to 
Martius,  has  the  sensible  properties  more  marked  than  other  species, 
and  may  be  the  plant  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Hancock.  Some  is  yielded  per- 
haps also  by  the  S.  cordato-ovuta.  The  roots  are  in  bundles  of  from  3 
to  5 feet  in  length,  and  not  folded  up,  often  with  the  chump  attached, 
are  less  wrinkled  longitudinally,  have  fewer  radicles,  a reddish-brown 
colour,  and  are  amylaceous.  The  Honduras  Sarsaparilla  is  greyish- 
brown  in  colour,  and,  like  the  last,  has  but  few  radicles  attached,  is 
very  amylaceous,  so  as  to  appear  mealy  when  broken,  and  becomes  blue 
when  either  its  powder  or  decoction  are  tested  with  Iodine.  Lima 
Sarsaparilla,  though  originally  brought  from  Lima,  is  also  imported 
from  Valparaiso  and  Costa  Rica  (Per.)  On  account  of  its  resemb- 
lance to  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla,  it  is  often  sold  for  it.  It  is  folded  in 
bundles  3 feet  long  and  9 inches  across,  having  the  chump  still  attach- 
ed, and  contained  in  the  interior. 

Sarsaparilla  roots  are  sometimes  adulterated,  the  inferior  being  often 
passed  off  for  superior  kinds.  The  roots  of  Agave,  and  of  Furcrtta, 
also  of  Herrcria  stellala,  and  Arulia  nudicaulis,  and  even  the  stems  of 
Dulcamara  and  of  the  Hop,  are  substituted.  Those  of  Phormium  lenax 
have  been  likewise  used  for  Sarsaparilla. 

Sarsaparilla  contains  much  Lignin,  Starch,  and  Mucilage,  a little 
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Acrid  Bitter  Resin,  a trace  of  Volatile  Oil,  (which  has  the  odour  and 
acrid  taste  of  Sarsaparilla,  p.  608,)  and  a peculiar  principle,  which  has 
been  variously  named,  because  thought  to  be  different  by  different 
chemists,  as,  first,  Pariglin  by  Pallota,  Smilacin,  Salsiparin,  and  Pa- 
raffinic Acid,  all  which  have  been  proved  to  be  identical  by  Poggioli. 
Pariglin  ( Smilacin ) is  white,  crystallizable,  without  odour,  but  having 
a bitterish  taste,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  so  in  boiling  water, 
and  in  hot  spirit,  also  in  Ether  and  Oils.  Strong  Sul'  turns  it  red,  and 
finally  yellow.  HC1'  dissolves  it,  and  becomes  red.  It  is  composed 
of  Carbon  62‘53,  Oxygen  28'8,  Hydrogen  8'67  — ' 100  (Poggioli). 
The  active  properties  of  Sarsaparilla  are  taken  up  both  by  hot  and  cold 
water,  but  are  impaired  by  long  boiling.  They  are  also  extracted  by 
diluted  Spirit;  a little  addition  of  this,  therefore,  in  making  its  prepa- 
rations, is  probably  useful,  while  long  boiling  is  positively  injurious. 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative,  Diaphoretic ; will  sometimes  create  nau- 
sea and  vomiting.  Improves  the  state  of  the  constitution,  slightly 
strengthens  and  induces  plumpness  in  Cachectic  cases,  and  in  depraved 
states  of  the  general  health ; useful  in  secondary  Syphilis  and  Mercu- 
rio-Syphil  itic  cases.  Many  ascribe  its  good  effects  to  the  care  bestowed 
on  the  comfort  and  diet  of  the  patient. 

Inf.  Sarsaparilla  comp.,  D.  Comp.  Infusion  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Prep.  Macerate  Sarsaparilla  root,  first  washed  with  cold  water  and  then 
sliced,  Jj.  and  Lime-icater  by  measure  ibj.  in  a covered  vessel  for  12  hours,  occa- 
sionally agitating.  Strain.  The  Lime-water  is  now  considered  unnecessary. 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative,  in  doses  of  f^iij.  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

Decoctom  (Sarsaparilla,  D.)  Sarza,  L.E.  Decoction  of  Sar- 
saparilla. 

Prep.  Macerate  sliced  Sarza  (washed  in  cold  water,  D.)  Jv.  (3iv.  D.)  in  boil- 
ing Aq.dest.  Oiv.  (Ibiv.  D.)  for  4 (2,  E.)  hours  in  a lightly  covered  vessel  near 
the  fire,  L.  (at  a temperature  somewhat  below  ebullition,  E.)  Then  take  out 
the  Sarza,  and  bruise  it.  Replace  it  and  in  the  same  way  macerate  for  2 hours 
Then  boil  down  to  Oij.  (Ibij.  by  measure,  D.  Squeeze  out  the  decoction,  E.)  and 
Strain. — The  long  boiling,  L.  D.,  is  injurious;  as  good  a preparation  may  pro- 
bably be  made  by  the  maceration  without  the  boiling  down.  The  Sarza  ought  to 
be  well  divided,  perhaps  bruised.  The  Extract  is  often  prescribed  with  it,  and 
the  Syrup  also  added. 

Action . Uses.  Alterative.  Much  used  in  doses  of  f^iij — f^vj.  two 
or  three  times  a day. 

Decoctum  (Sarsaparilla,  D.)  Sarza  compositum,  L.  E.  Comp. 

Dec.  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Prep.  Boil  together  for  $ of  an  hour  Decoction  of  Sarza  Oiv.  (by  measure  Ibiv. 
D.),  bruised  Sassafras,  rasped  Guaiacum  Wood,  and  bruised  (fresh,  E.)  Liquorice 
root  aa  3X.  (^j.  D.),  Mezercon  5iij.  (3ft.  E.)  Strain.— Tho  boiling  will  necessarily 
dissipate  tho  Volatile  Oil  of  tho  Sassafras. 
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Action.  Uses.  Alterative.  A substitute  for  the  Lisbon  diet  drink , 
in  doses  of  f^iij. — fjvj.  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Extractum  (Sarsaparilla,  D.)  Sarza,  L.  Extract  of  Sarsapa- 
rilla. 

Prep.  Prepare  as  Extr.  Gentian,  L.  Take  cut  Sarsaparilla  Root  thj.  and 
boiling  Aq.  Cj.  Macerate  for  24  hours,  then  boil  down  to  Ibiv. ; while  hot, 
strain,  and  with  heat  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence,  D. 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative.  Often  given  with  the  Decoction  in  doses 
of  3 ft. — 3ij. 

Extractum  Sarsaparilla  (Sarza,  E.)  pluidum,  E.  D.  Fluid 

Extract  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Prep.  Take  Sana  sliced  Ibj.,  boiling,  E.  Aq.  Ovj.  (by  measure  ibxij.  D.)  Di- 
gest (boil,  D.)  the  root  for  2 ( 1,  D.l  hours  in  the  (Oiv.  E.)  water.  (Pour  off  tile 
liquor,  D.)  Bruise  the  Sarsaparilla,  replace  it,  and  boil  for  2 hours,  E.  (Add 
Oxij.  of  Aq.  and  repeat  the  boiling  and  pouring  off,  D.)  Filter,  squeeze  out  the 
liquid,  set  aside  for  tho  dregs  to  subside.  (Boil  the  residuum  in  the  remaining 
Aq.  Oij.  filter,  squeeze  out  this  liquor  also;  mix  the  liquors,  E.)  Evaporate  by 
continual  boiling  to  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup  (3xxx.  D.)  When  cool,  E. 
add  Rectified  Spirit  (3ij.  D.)  as  much  as  will  make  in  all  fjxvj.  Filter.  This 
fluid  Extract  may  bo  aromatized  with  Volatile  Oils  or  warm  Aromatics,  E. — 
The  evaporation  may  be  carried  on  without  boiling,  and  the  long  roots  and  root- 
lets of  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla  alone  employed.  This  preparation  is  made  of  good 
quality  by  several  chemists,  as  by  Mr.  Battley,  Messrs.  Herring,  <fcc. 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative  in  doses  of  f'5  ft — f3ij.  with  water,  fla- 
voured as  agreeable. 

Syrupus  (Sarsaparilla,  D.)  Sarza,  L.  E.  Syrup  of  Sarsapa- 
rilla. 

Prep.  Macerate  cut  Sarza  3xv.  (Ibj . D.)  in  boiling  Aq.  Cj.  for  24  hours.  Then 
boil  down  to  Oiv.  (ibiv.  D.),  and  while  hot,  strain.  Then  add  Sugar  3xv.  L.  E. 
and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  Syrup.  (Proceed  as  for  making  Syrup,  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative  in  doses  of  f3iv.  with  water,  or  added  to 
the  Decoction. 


Orchidea,  Juss.  Orchids. 

The  Orcliidcce,  though  so  interesting  to  horticulturists,  are  of  little  im- 
portance for  their  uses.  The  Vanilla,  however,  is  remarkable  for  its 
aromatic  fragrance,  and  some  of  the  family  yield  the  highly  nutritious 
tubers  known  by  the  name  of  Salep,  Salop,  and  Saloop.  A name 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  Salih.  These  radical  tubers 
are  hard  and  homy  in  appearance,  whitish,  semi-transparent,  with 
little  odour,  but  a mild  mucilaginous  taste.  They  are  composed  chiefly 
of  Bassorin,  some  soluble  Gum,  with  a little  Starch,  and  are  consider- 
ed by  many  as  containing  the  largest  portion  of  nutritious  matter  in 
the  smallest  space.  The  plant  yielding  the  finest  kind,  a produce  of 
the  Persian  region,  is  imperfectly,  if  at  all  known.  A plant  brought  to 
the  author  from  near  Cashmere  he  named  Jdidophia  vera,  and  he  him- 
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self  prepared  some  very  good  Salep  from  the  tubers  of  E.  campcstris , 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  in  North  West  India  (v.  Himal. 
Bot.  p.  370).  Dr.  Falconer  informs  the  author  that  he  was  told  by 
Dost  Mahomed  that  the  finest  Salep  is  produced  near  Candahar. 
Sprengel  considers  Orchis  papilionacca  to  be  the  Orchis  or  Salep  of  the 
ancients.  M.  Beissinhirtz  says  that  Orchis  Morio , masctda , and  mi- 
litarise give  the  best  Salep  in  Europe.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  “ I have  seen 
it  prepared  in  this  country  from  Orchis  bifolia , as  pure  and  as  perfect 
as  any  that  comes  from  Turkey.” 

Action.  Uses.  Nutritious  and  unirritant  diet  for  the  sick,  convales- 
cents or  children,  boiled  with  water  or  milk,  and  flavoured  as  Sago 
and  other  farinaceous  foods. 


Canneaj,  R.  Drown . Marantacccs , Lindl. 

Herbs,  with  fibrous  roots,  often  with  creeping  rhizomes.  Stem  simplo  or 
branched  at  apex,  formed  of  sheathing  petioles  of  leaves  surrounding  the  scape. 
Leaves  alternate,  simple,  broad,  with  parallel  veins  diverging  from  the  midrib. 
Flowers  perfect,  irregular,  racemose  or  paniculate,  supported  by  bracts.  Peri- 
anth double,  both  superior.  Calyx  of  three  sepals.  Corolla  of  six  divisions,  in 
two  whorls,  with  the  segments  unequal,  variously  united,  or  abortive.  Stamen 
1,  in  consequence  of  the  two  lateral  ones  being  abortive;  filament  petaloid, 
bearing  the  anthers  on  its  edge  ; anthors  simple  or  with  1 cell.  Ovary  3-celled, 
or  1-celled.  Stigma  hooded  and  incurved.  Capsule  1-celled,  sometimes  berried 
or  3-celled,  3.valved.  Seeds  solitary  or  numerous,  hard,  without  arillus  (vitellus, 
Br.)  Albumen  mealy  or  homy.  Embryo  straight,  with  its  radicle  touching  the 
hilum. 

The  Cannese  resemble  Musacese  in  habit,  and  are  very  closely  allied  to  Scita- 
raine®.  They  are  found  in  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  are  destitute 
of  aroma,  and  remarkable  for  the  secretion  of  Starch. 


Maranta,  L.  E.  Fecula  of  the  Rhizoma  and  Tubers  of  Maranta 
arundinacea,  Linn.  L.  E.  and  of  M.  indica,  Tussac.  E.  Arrow 
Root.  Monandria  Monogynia , Linn. 

The  fecula,  root-stocks,  and  tubers,  have  long  been  familiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  S.  America;  but  West  Indian  Arrow  Root  has  only 
been  used  in  England  during  this  century. 

Rootstock  white,  horizontal,  annulated,  from  which  proceed  root-fibres,  some 
of  which  Bwell  into  tubers,  and  become  jointed  stocks,  similar  to  the  rhizoma, 
but  covered  with  scales.  These  often  elongate,  curve  upwards,  and  rising  out  of 
the  ground,  become  new  plants,  (v.  Nees  and  Ebermaier,  Pfl.  Med.  69  and  70.) 
Stem  2 — 3 feet  high,  much  branched,  slender,  finely  hairy,  tumid  at  the  joints. 
Leaves  alternate,  with  long,  leafy,  hairy  sheaths,  ovate,  lanceolate.  Panicles 
terminal,  lax,  spreading,  with  long,  linear,  sheathing  bracts  at  the  ramifications. 
Calyx  green,  smooth.  Corolla  white,  small,  unequal,  one  of  the  inner  segments 
in  the  form  of  a lip.  Anther  attached  to  the  petal-like  filament.  Stylo  hooded, 
petal-shaped.  Ovary  3-celled,  smooth.  Stigma  3-sided.  Fruit  even,  dry,  1- 
seeded. 

The  Starch,  or  Arrow  Root,  is  obtained  by  beating  into  a pulp  one- 
year  old  tubers  (the  Rhizoma  does  not  seem  to  be  used,  neither  in  this 
nor  in  the  Curcumas,  q.  v.)t  then  throwing  them  into  water,  agitat- 
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ing  and  straining  it  so  as  to  separate  the  amylaceous  from  the  fibrous 
portion.  The  Starch  suspended  in  the  water  gives  it  a milky  appear- 
ance. When  allowed  to  stand  the  fecula  subsides,  is  washed  with  a 
fresh  portion  of  water,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  then 
snow-white,  and  is  composed  of  minute  granules,  usually  elliptical  in 
form,  often  like  a muller  in  shape,  rarely  quite  spherical  or  ovate.  Many 
are  only  a 2000th,  others  as  much  as  a 750th  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Some  Arrow  Root  is  also  produced  in  the  West  Indies  by  a plant 
there  called  “ Tous  les  Mois,”  refereed  to  in  the  E.  P.  as  “ An  imper- 
fectly determined  species  of  Canna.”  This  by  some,  as  Dr.  Water- 
son  of  St.  Kitt’s,  is  stated  to  be  C.  coccinea.  Dr.  Hamilton  describes 
it  as  cultivated  in  Barbadocs,  St.  Kitt’s,  and  the  French  islands,  as  at- 
taining in  rich  soils  a stature  of  fourteen  feet,  having  tuberous  roots, 
equal  in  size  to  the  human  head.  He  suspects  it  may  be  identical 
with  the  Achira  of  Choco.  This  is  the  Canna  edulis  of  the  Bot.  Reg. 
ix.  775.  Dr.  Pereira  has  described  the  Starch  particles  as  longer  than 
those  of  any  other  commercial  fecula  (many  a 300th,  some  nearly  a 
200th  of  an  inch  long).  Their  shape  oval  or  oblong,  generally  more  or 
less  ovate.  The  circular  hilum  is  placed  at  the  narrow  extremity;  the 
rings  are  numerous  and  close. 

In  India,  Maranla  arundinacca  has  been  successfully  cultivated  near 
Calcutta.  Some  Arrow  Root  is  yielded  by  another  species,  M.  ramo- 
sissima.  Besides  these,  much  is  yielded  by  Curcuma  angustifolia , 
leucorhiza,  rubesccns,  &c. ; but  the  greater  portion  of  the  Arrow  Root 
which  is  exported  is  produced  in  Travancore,  and  we  have  no  informa- 
tion respecting  the  species  which  yields  it,  as  Curcuma  angustifolia  has 
not  been  proved  to  be  indigenous  there.  Some  is  also  made  in  India 
from  the  tubers  of  Ipomea  Batatas. 

In  Europe  Potato  Starch  is  often  substituted  for  it.  The  granules 
are  mostly  elliptical,  but  irregular  in  form,  from  a 400th  to  a 300th  of 
an  inch  in  length. 

Action.  Uses ■ Arrow  Root  participates  in  all  the  properties  of 
Starch  (<].  ■».),  and  is  Nutritious  and  Demulcent.  Well  adapted  for 
the  diet  of  the  sick,  convalescents,  and  for  infants  when  weaned.  As 
a Demulcent  in  Urinary  and  Bowel  complaints.  Arrow  Root  makes 
a firmer  jelly  than  most  of  the  feculas,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
that  of  Tous  les  Mois. 


ScitaminEjE,  It.  Brown.  Zingiberace®,  Lindl. 

Herbaceous  plants,  romarkablo  for  aromatic  properties,  with  creeping  or  tube- 
rous rootstocks,  rarely  perennial,  with  fibrous  roots,  stemlcss,  or  with  a simple 
stem  formed  of  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves  investing  the  scape.  Leaves  radical, 
or  alternate,  sheathing,  with  parallel  veins  diverging  on  either  side  of  midrib. 
Flowers  complete,  irregular,  terminal  or  radical,  spiked,  racemose  or  panlcled, 
each  in  the  axils  of  sheath-like  bracts.  Perianth  double,  both  superior;  the  ex- 
terior (calyx)  tubular,  usually  coloured,  3-dentate  or  trifid ; the  interior  (corolla) 
corol-like ; tubo  moro  or  less  lengthened ; limb  C-partitc,  in  2 rows.  Stamen  tin- 
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gle,  in  consequence  of  the  two  lateral  ones  being  abortive,  inserted  into  the  throat 
within  tho  anterior  divisions  of  the  outer  series  of  the  corolla.  Filament  not 
petaloid,  often  extended  beyond  the  anther,  which  is  2-celled.  Ovary  3-celled. 
Cells  many-ovuled,  attached  to  the  inner  angle.  Style  filiform,  received  in  a 
furrow  of  the  filament.  Stigma  dilated,  hollow.  Capsule  3-celled,  3-valved, 
many-seeded,  sometimes  berried.  Seeds  roundish,  with  or  without  an  aril. 
Albumen  farinacoous.  A fleshy  vitollus  (sacculus  nmnioticue)  sheaths  tho  apex 
of  the  embryo. 

Tho  Scitaminetn,  peculiar  in  habit,  are  most  closely  allied  to  Cannese.  They 
are  remarkable  for  yielding  a variety  of  spices,  as  Ginger,  the  various  Carda- 
moms, and  others  now  less  known  in  Europe,  as  Zedoary,  Zerumbet,  Galangal, 
and  several  of  the  Curcumas,  which,  besides  Turmeric,  &ic.,  yield  Starch,  or 
Arrow-root. 


Zingiber,  L.  E.  D.  Rhizoma,  L.  E.  Radix,  D.  Rootstock  of  Zin- 
giber officinale,  Roscoe.  ( A momum  Zingiber,  Linn.)  D.  Mo- 
nandria  Monog.  Lin. 

Ginger,  the  |iyy;/8sj<;  of  Dioscorides,  and  the  Zinjabil  of  the  Arabs, 
seems  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Sanscrit  Sbringaveram.  Pliny  says 
it  was  thought  to  be  the  root  of  Pepper,  and  called  Zimpiperi, — 
“ quanquam  sapori  simile." 

Bootstock  biennial,  creeping.  Stem  annual  erect,  3 or  4 feet  high,  enclosed 
in  the  sheaths  of  distichous  leaves.  Leaves  subsessile,  linear-lanceolate, 
smooth.  Spikes  radical  but  elevated,  oblong-obovate,  strobiliforra,  formed  of 
single-flowered,  imbricated,  acute  bracts.  Corolla  with  outer  limb  3-parted,  the 
interior  unilabiate.  Lip  3-lobed.  Anthers  double,  crowned  with  a single 
incurved  beak.  Capsule  3-celled,  3-valved.  Seeds  many,  arilled. — Cultivated 
in  Asia  and  also  in  America.— Nees  von  E.  t.  61. 

Ginger  is  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  of  the  rootstock  of  the 
plant.  When  the  rhizome  is  young*  it  may  be  preserved  in  syrup, 
having  been  first  scalded  and  scraped;  it  then  forms  the  much-esteemed 
Preserved  Ginger.  In  the  autumn  the  rhizomes  are  taken  up,  and 
scalded  in  hot  water,  to  stop  the  vegetative  principle : they  are  then 
dried,  without  scraping,  when  they  form  what  is  called  Black  Ginger, 
or  being  scraped,  they  become  While  Ginger.  But  it  is  said  that  there 
are  also  differences  in  the  plants;  as  there  are  in  all  which  have  been  long 
cultivated.  We  require  further  information  on  the  subject.  Most  of 
the  Black  Ginger  of  commerce  is  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  where 
it  is  cultivated  both  in  the  plains  and  mountains ; the  White  Ginger 
comes  principally  from  the  West  Indies.  Much  is  further  whitened  by 
being  bleached  with  Chloride  of  Lime,  &c.  Both  kinds  are  remarkable 
for  their  warm  and  fiery,  but  grateful  aromatic  taste,  and  yield  their 
principles  readily  both  to  water  and  to  spirit.  Ginger  consists  of 
Lignin,  Starch,  Gum,  Bassorin,  Acidulous  Extractive,  a yellow  acrid 
Volatile  Oil,  and  some  soft,  very  acrid  Resin. 


* The  late  Hon.  F.  Shore,  wbon  in  tho  Deyra  Doon,  in  conjunction  with  the  Au- 
thor, succeeded  in  making  very  good  preserved  Ginger,  by  taking  up  the  rhizomes 
when  very  young,  Bcalding  them  in  hot  water,  and  then  preserving  in  Syrup. 
That  prepared  in  India  ie  usually  very  stringy.  Tho  Chinese  Ginger,  though  in 
largo  pieces,  is  yet  comparatively  tender  throughout. 
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Action.  Uses.  Grateful  and  Warm  Aromatic.  Rubefacient.  Er- 
rhine,  Sialagogue.  Stimulant  Stomachic,  much  used  to  give  a tone 
to  the  Stomach,  and  in  Flatulence.  Used  also  as  a condiment  and  as 
an  addition  to  various  officinal  preparations,  chiefly  aromatic  and 
purgative  compounds.  Besides  the  Syrup  and  Tincture,  the  effects  may 
be  obtained  from  its  powder,  in  doses  of  gr.  x. — 9j.  or  the  Essence, 
which  is  a concentrated  Tincture,  or  from  Lozenges  made  with  it. 

Tzn'ctura  Zingiberis,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Ginger. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  days  powdered  Ginger  3ijfe  in  Proof  Spirit,  L.  D.  (Rec- 
tified Spirit,  E.)  Oij.  (by  measure  Ibij.  D.)  Strain.  (Proceed  as  for  Tinot.  Cin- 
chonas, E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Warm  Carminative  Adjunct,  in  doses  of  IR  x. — f3i. 
The  Tincture  is  best  made  with  Rectified  Spirit,  as  it  is  not  then  so 
apt  to  become  turbid. 

Syrupus  Zingiberis,  L.  E.  D.  Syrup  of  Ginger. 

Prep.  Infuse  bruised  Ginger  jijfe.  (jiv.  D.)  in  boiling  Aq.  Oj.  (by  measure 
Ibiij.  D.)  for  4 (24,  D.)  hours.  To  the  filtered  liquor  add  Sugar  (pure,  E.)  lbijfi. 
(q.  s.  D.)  Dissolve  (with  the  aid  of  heat,  E.  and  make  a Syrup,  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  A pleasant  adjunct  to  draughts,  &c.,  in  doses  of  f3ij. 
— f3iv. 


Curcuma,  L.  E.  D.  Rhizoma,  L.  E.  Radix,  D.  of  Curcuma  longa, 

Linn.  Turmeric. 

Curcuma  appears  to  be  the  xt im^os  iv&ixo;  of  Dioscorides ; but  the 
name  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Persian  name  kurkoom.  Turmeric 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  almost  every  part  of  India,  being  employed 
as  a condiment  by  the  natives. 

Rhizoma  porennial,  having  many  olongated  ramifications;  like  it,  yellow  in 
colour,  with  numerous  root-fibres  proceeding  from  tho  rhizoma,  many  of  which, 
as  in  the  Maranta  (r.  p.  612).  swell  into  white  tubers.  The  leaves  are  all  radi- 
cal, bifarious,  with  long  sheathing  petioles,  broad,  lancoolar,  of  a uniform  green. 
The  scape  rises  from  the  midst  of  the  leavos,  is  short,  and  formed  into  a spike 
by  numerous  imbricated  and  united  bracts,  in  the  lower  only  of  which  are  from 
3 to  6 flowers,  supported  by  bractcolcs.  Corolla  with  a tube  gradually  enlarged 
upwards;  limb  double,  each  3-parted.  Anther  double,  incumbent,  bicalcarate 
at  the  base.  Style  capillary.  Capsule  3-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  arillate. — 
Cultivated  in  India  and  China.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1825.  Noes  von  E.  59  ns  Amo- 
mum  Curcuma. 

The  ramifications  of  the  rootstock  form  Turmeric,  while  Arrowroot 
is  procured  from  the  white  tubers,  as  in  Maranta,  q.  v.  The  Turmeric 
is  sometimes  divided  into  round  and  into  long,  but  there  are  a great 
many  varieties.  The  latter  is  most  common,  about  the  size  of  the 
little  finger,  curved,  pointed,  and  marked  externally  with  transverse 
annular  wrinkles,  of  a yellow  colour,  but  somewhat  of  a reddish- 
brown  internally.  The  powder  is  of  a bright  yellow  colour.  The 
odour  of  Turmeric  is  peculiar,  usually  very  conspicuous  in  Currie 
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Powder.  The  taste  is  warm  and  bitterish,  but  spice-like.  It  con- 
tains a yellow  Starch,  a yellow  Colouring  matter,  and  an  odorous  acrid 
Volatile  Oil  ( Curcumin ). 

Action.  Uses.  Turmeric  is  a mild  aromatic,  and  much  employed  as 
a condiment.  It  is  also  used  in  dyeing.  It  is  officinal  chiefly  for  mak- 
ing Turmeric-paper,  this  being  turned  from  yellow  to  a reddish  brown, 
and  thus  being  a ready  method  of  detecting  any  alkaline  excess. 

Cardamo.uum,  L.  E.  D.  Semina,  L.  D.  The  Fruit,  E.  of  Elet- 
taria  Cardamomum,  Maton.  (referred  to  Alpinia,  L.  Reneal- 
mia,  E.,  and  to  the  genus  Amomum  in  the  D.  P.)  The  Lesser  or 
Officinal  Cardamom.  Monand.  Monog.  Linn. 

Cardamoms  were  probably  the  of  the  Greeks,  as  they 

are  produced  in  the  same  tract  as  Pepper,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  the  point.  A great  variety  are  known,  and  have  been  ably  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Pereira  in  his  Elements  ; but  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
refer  them  to  their  respective  plants.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  officinal  Cardamom  is  produced  in  Wynaad  and  Coorg,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  by  the  plant  so  full}’  described  and  figured  by  Mr. 
White,  and  communicated  by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  the  Linnean  Society  (v.  Trans,  x.  p.  229),  as  well  as  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh.  (FI.  lndica,  ed.  Wall.  i.  p.  68.)  It  was  formed  into  a 
new  genus,  Elettaria,  by  Dr.  Maton,  where  it  is  best  retained  until  a 
re-examination  of  the  family  is  made  by  a competent  botanist. 


Fig.  92. 
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racemes  from  the  base  of  the  stem  compoundly  flexuose,  procumbent.  Outer 
limb  of  the  corolla  in  three  oblong  lobes,  inner  a single  lip.  Anther  of  two  dis- 
tinct lobes.  Filament  with  two  transverso  lobes  at  the  base,  cmarginato,  and 
simple  at  the  summit.  Capsule  of  3 colls  and  3 valves,  with  a central  rccoptaclc. 
Seeds  rough  tunicated. — Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  x.  t.  4 and  5.  Nees  von  E.  60.  St. 
and  Ch.  106. 

The  Cardamom  plant  springs  up  spontaneously  after  the  felling  of 
large  trees  and  the  clearing  away  of  the  undergrowth.  In  the  Febru- 
ary (or  April,  White)  of  the  fourth  year,  four  or  five  flowering  suckers 
are  seen  to  spring  from  the  stem  near  the  root.  Of  these  the  fruit  is 
ripe  by  the  following  November,  when  it  is  collected,  and  requires 
only  drying  in  the  sun. 

Cardamoms  in  the  capsule  are  from  4 to  7 lines  long,  from  3 to  4 
thick,  3-sidcd,  with  rounded  angles,  obscurely  pointed  at  both  ends, 
longitudinally  wrinkled,  and  of  a yellowish-white  colour.  The  seeds 
are  small,  angular,  irregular,  dotted  on  their  surface,  of  a brown  colour, 
easily  reduced  to  powder.  Varieties  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Shorts,  Short-longs,  and  Longs,  probably  all  produced  by  the  same 
plant.  Mr.  White  describes  the  fruits  as  collected  being  separated 
into  three  or  four  sorts,  head,  middle,  and  abortive  fruits.  The  odour 
of  Cardamoms  is  fragrant,  the  taste  warm,  slightly  pungent,  and  highly 
aromatic.  These  properties  are  extracted  by  water  and  Alcohol,  but 
more  readily  by  the  latter.  They  depend  on  a Volatile  Oil  (about  4 
per  cent),  which  rises  with  water  in  distillation.  The  seeds  also  con- 
tain Fixed  Oil  10-4.  Alcohol  extracts  from  them  12'S  percent,  of  an 
acrid  burning  Resin  and  Extractive  matter.  The  Lignin  amounts  to 
about  77  per  cent. 

Tinctura  Cardamomi,  L.  E.  Tincture  of  Cardamoms. 

Prep.  Digest  for  14  (7,  E.|  days  bruised  Cardamoms  yiijfe.  (JivS.  E.)  in  Proof 
Spirit  Oij.  Strain.  (Squeeze  tho  residuum  and  filter  the  liquor  ; or  better  pre- 
pare by  percolation,  v.  Tinct.  Caps.,  first  grinding  tho  seeds  in  a coffee-mill,  E.) 

Tinctura  Cardamomi  composita,  L.  E.  D.  Comp.  Tincture  of 

Cardamoms. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  (7,  E.)  days  Cardamoms  and  Caraways  aft  bruised  5ljfi. 
(3ij.  I).),  Cochineal  bruised  5j.  L.  E.  bruised  Cinnamon  jv.  (56.  D.),  Raisins,  5V. 
L.  E.,  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  (by  measure  ibij.  D.)  Strain.  Express  strongly,  a'nd 
filter.  Or  prepare  by  percolation,  beating  together  tho  solid  materials,  and 
leaving  them  moistened  with  a littlo  Spirit  for  12  hours  before  they  aro  put  in 
the  percolator,  E. 

Action . Uses.  Aromatic  adjuncts  to  draughts,  &c.  in  doses  of  f3j. 
— f3ij. 


Iridbze,  Juss . Corn  Flags. 

Herbs  or  undorshrubs,  with  tuberous  rootstocks.  Leaves  usually  radical, 
distichous.  Flowors  regular  or  irregular,  each  with  2 spathe-like  bracts,  and  a 
common  2-loavcd  spathc.  Perianth  petaloid,  6-fid,  or  6-partito,  divisions  in  2 
rows,  but  confounded  togother.  Stamens  3,  opposito  to  and  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  exterior  sogments  of  the  perianth;  anthers  opouing  outwards. 
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Ovary  inferior,  3-celled.  Style  single,  with  3 ofton  pctaloid  stigmas.  Capsule 
3-celled,  8-valved,  bearing  the  dissepiments  in  the  middle.  Seeds  many,  at- 
tached to  the  central  angle.  Albumen  homy  or  densely  fleshy,  enclosing  the 
cylindrical  embryo.  Radicle  turned  towards  the  hilum.— R.  Brown  chiefly. 

The  Iridcte  are  naturally  allied  to  Orchideee.  They  are  found  in  temperate 
parts  of  the  world.  The  rootstocks  of  different  species  of  Iris  have  long  been 
employed  in  medicine.  Iris  florenlina,  yields  Iris  (orriee)  root,  which  is  col- 
lected chiefly  near  Florence  and  Leghorn  and  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  finds  its  way  to  India,  where  it  is  called  Bekh-bunufsha  (violet- root).  It  has 
a pleasant  odour  resembling  that  of  the  violet,  a bitterish  acrid  taste,  much 
fecula  with  an  acrid  volatile  oil.  It  is  now  used  chiefly  to  impart  an  agreeable 
odour  to  the  breath,  and  its  powder  as  perfumery;  much  used  by  the  French  for 
making  small  round  balls  to  keep  open  issues.  The  Costus  of  the  ancients 
( koot  and  -puchuk  of  the  natives)  is  often  called  Orrice-root  in  North-west  India. 


Crocus,  L.  E.  D.  Stigmata  exsiccata,  L.  Stigmata,  E.  D.  of  Crocus 
sativus.  Allioni.  Saffron.  Triandria  Monoy.  Linn. 


Crocus  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Hippocrates : and  as  Carcom 
in. the  Old  Testament.  It  is  kurkoom  of  the  Persians  and  zafran  of 
the  Arabs. 


Fig.  93. 


The  cormus  (fig.  93)  is 
roundish,  and  from  its 
lower  surface  proceed  nu- 
merous radicles.  The 
leaves  are  7 or  8 inches 
long,  very  narrow,  tra- 
versed by  a white  midrib, 
and  haring  long  membra- 
nous sheaths  at  the  base. 
They  appear  just  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  fade. 
These  are  of  a purplish 
colour,  and  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  autumn.  They 
are  axillary,  with  a 2- 
valvcd  membranous  spath, 
funnel-shaped,  with  a long 
tube  and  6-parted  limb,  the 
throat  bearded.  Stamens 
3,  inserted  into  the  tube. 
Anthers  sagittate.  Style 
filiform,  with  3 long  linear 
stigmas,  wedge-shaped  and 
notched  at  apex,  drooping 
on  one  side,  of  a deep 
orange-colour.  Capsule 
oval,  acuminate,  3-celled, 
many-seeded.  Seeds  round- 
ish.— Satl'ron  was  early 
cultivated  in  Egypt  and 
Persia.  The  author  ob- 
tained it  from  Cashmere. 
(v.  Himal.  Bot.  p.  2.)  It 
has  long  been  introdneed 
into  Europe.  Saffron  Wal- 
den was  so  named  from  its 
being  cultivated  there. 
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The  stigmata  are  the  only  officinal  parts  of  the  plant.  These  with 
a portion  of  the  style  are  separated  and  carefully  dried  on  paper  by 
artificial  heat.  When  dried,  they  form  narrow  shreds  about  an  inch 
in  length,  of  a brownish-red  colour,  and  are  called  Hay  Saffron ; the 
produce  of  about  60,000  flowers  are  required  to  make  up  a pound. 
At  other  times  the  Saffron  is  pressed  together,  and  forms  what  is 
called  Cake  Saffron , as  is  done  with  that  of  Persia,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  when  imported  into  India:  the  Hay  Saffron  being  the  pro- 
duce of  Cashmere.  But  the  Cake  Saffron  procurable  in  the  shops  here 
is  made  up  of  Safflower  ( Cart/iamus  tinctorum)  and  gnm-water.  (Per.) 
Saffron  is  now  imported  both  from  France  and  Spain,  a little  from 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  some  from  Bombay,  which  must  be  the 
produce  of  Cashmere  or  of  Persia.  Saffron  must  necessarily  be  dear, 
from  the  space  and  labour  required  to  produce  even  a small  quantity  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  frequently  adulterated  with  Safflower,  Marygold, 
occasionally  with  shreds  of  dried  beef ; and  old  Saffron  is  sometimes 
oiled  to  make  it  look  fresh,  or  that  of  which  the  colour  has  been  ex- 
tracted is  sold  as  good  and  fresh  Saffron. 

Saffron  has  a strong  aromatic  odour,  and  warm  bitter  taste,  and  is 
of  a deep  orange-colour,  which  it  imparts  readily  to  water  or  to  Spirit, 
and  tinges  the  saliva  yellow  when  chewed.  Analysed,  it  yielded  of 
Volatile  Oil  7'5,  Gum  6.5,  a yellow  Colouring  matter  (Polychroile) 
65  per  cent.,  the  remainder  consisting  of  Wax,  Albumen,  a little  Sa- 
line matter.  Lignin,  and  moisture.  The  properties  depend  probably 
on  the  Volatile  Oil  and  also  on  the  Colouring  matter,  as  this  has  been 
separated  into  a Volatile  Oil  and  a bitter-tasted  red  substance. 

Action.  Uses.  Slightly  Stimulant,  and  highly  esteemed  in  Eastern 
countries,  as  it  formerly  was  in  Europe.  Much  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  cookery  of  the  East,  as  in  that  of  the  Continent ; but  is  chiefly 
employed  here  as  a colouring  ingredient ; sometimes  in  nervous  af- 
fections, in  doses  of  gr.  x — 3ft.  Forms  an  ingredient  of  several  offici- 
nal compounds,  as  Confectio  Aromatica. 

Syrupus  Croci,  L.  E.  Syrup  of  Saffron. 

Prep.  Macerate  Saffron  3x.  in  boiling  Aq.  Oj.  in  a lightly  covered  vessel  for 
12  hours,  then  strain,  and  add  Sugar  thiij.  (Proceed  as  for  Syrup  of  Ornnge- 
Pocl,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Useful  as  a colouring  addition  to  draughts. 

Tinctura  Croci,  E.  Tincture  of  Saffron. 

Prep.  Digest  Saffron  chopped  fine  Jij.  in  Proof  Spirit  Oij.  Or  prepare  by 
percolation. 

Action.  Uses.  Emmenagoguc,  but  used  also  as  a Colouring  ingre- 
dient. 
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Acoracea2,  Lindl,  (Now  a tribe  of  Orontiaecce .) 

A spadix  naked  and  closely  covered  with  flowers.  Flowers  surrounded  with 
6 scales.  Ovaries  3-celled,  about  6 suspended  ovules  in  each  coll.  Stigmas  3- 
lobed.  Berries  l-secded.  {Lindl.)  The  Acoraccte  are  now  made  a tribe  of 
Orontiacece  by  Dr.  Lindley  (Veg.  King.  p.  194),  and  are  like  these  allied  to  Ara- 
cca,  many  of  which  secrete  much  Fecula  often  united  with  acrid  principle;  but 
as  the  Starch  may  bo  separated  by  washing,  as  in  the  case  of  what  is  called 
Portland  Sago  or  Arrowroot,  yielded  by  Arum  maculatuin , so  the  rootstocks  of 
several  form  articles  of  diet  in  different  countries. 


Acorus  Calamus,  Linn,  L.  E.  Rhizoma,  L.  E.  or  Rootstock  of 
Common  Sweet  Flag.  Calamus  aromaticus,  E. 


The  ctxogov  of  the  Greeks,  the  imij  of  the  Arabs,  and  buck  of  the 
Hindoos.  It  has  no  claim  to  the  name  assigned  it  in  the  E.  P. 

Rhizoma  thick,  rather 
94  # spongy,  aromatic  like  every 

t • other  part  of  the  plant. 

Leaves  erect,  2 — 3 feet 
high,  about  an  inch  broad, 
of  a bright  green  colour. 
Stalk  2-edged  or  lenfliko, 
but  thicker  below  the  spa- 
dix, which  issues  from  one 
of  the  edges,  about  a foot 
above  the  root,  2 or  3 
inches  long,  tapering,  co- 
vered with  numerous  thick- 
ly set,  pale-green  flowers, 
characterised  as  in  the  fa- 
mily. — Native  of  Europe 
and  of  moist  and  cool  parts 
of  India,  also  of  North 
America. — St.  and  Ch.  32. 
Nees  von  E.  24. 


The  rhizoma,  or  creep- 
ing procumbent  stem, 
which  throw's  up  leaves 
from  its  upper  and  roots 
from  its  lower  surface, 
is  flattened,  jointed,  or 
marked  with  the  semi- 
circular impressions  of 
the  leaves,  of  a light 
brownish  colour  exter- 
nally, with  a reddish 


tinge  in  the  inside.  The  odour  is  strong  and  aromatic,  but  not  very 
agreeable  ; the  taste  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic,  and  a little  acrid.  It : 
contains  Volatilo  Oil,  Resin,  Extractive,  Salts,  woody  fibre,  and  water. 

Action  Uses.  Aromatic  Stimulant.  The  author  has  frequently 
prescribed  it  in  conjunction  with  bitters,  as  the  Chirctta  and  Bonduc 
Nut,  and  with  success  ns  an  Antiperiodic  in  Agues.  In  powder  in  doses- 
of  gr.x. — Dj.  ; or  in  infusion  (jjfi-jij- — Oj.  Aq.)  in  doses  of  Ujft. 
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Gramine^e,  Juss.  Grasses. 

Stem  cylindrical,  usually  fistular.  Leaves  alternate,  with  split  sheaths. 
Flowers  perfect  or  unisexual,  in  spikelets  consisting  of  a common  rachis  with 
imbricated  bracts,  of  which  the  exterior  are  called  glumes , the  interior,  or  those 
immediately  enclosing  the  stamens  pale#,  and  the  innermost,  at  the  base  of  the 
ovary,  scaUs.  These  are  2 or  3 in  number,  sometimes  wanting.  Stamens  hypogy- 
nous,  1,  2, 3,  4,  6,  or  more ; anthers  versatile,  notched  at  both  ends.  Ovary  simple ; 
styles  2,  very  rarely  1 or  3 ; stigmas  feathery.  Pericarp  membranous.  Albumen 
farinaceous;  embryo  on  one  side  of  the  albumen,  lenticular. — Lindley  chiefly. 

Grasses  constitute  the  most  important  of  families,  being  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Their  herbaceous  parts  afford  fodder  for  cattle,  and  secrete  fecula  in 
their  seeds,  which  forms  the  chief  food  of  mankind.  Sugar  is  secreted  by  some, 
but  especially  by  the  Sugar-Cane,  and  a Volatile  Oil  by  Andropogon  Calamus 
aromaticus,  Royle,  and  several  other  species.  This  oil,  often  called  Oil  of 
Spikenard,  is  extremely  grateful  for  its  fragrance,  powerful  as  a stimulant,  and 
especially  useful  as  an  embrocation,  with  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  Olive  Oil,  in 
rheumatism  of  the  joints,  <fcc.  Silcx  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  most  grasses, 
as  well  as  in  the  joints  of  the  Bamboo,  forming  Tabasheer. 

Tribe  Aveneee. 

Avena,  L.  E.  D.  Semina  integumentis  nudata,  L.  Seeds,  E.  of 

Avena  sativa,  Linn.  The  Common  Oat.  Farina  ex  seminibus, 

D.  Oatmeal. 

The  Oat  (fyupos  of  Dioscorides)  was  known  to  the  Greeks. 

The  Oat  is  distinguished  among  cereal  grains  by  its  loose  panicle.  Spikelets  3- 
2 flowered.  Florets  smaller  than  the  glumes,  naked  at  the  base,  alternately 
awned.  Outer  palea  with  lateral  nerves,  awned,  ending  in  2 points.  Awn  dor- 
sal, kneed  and  twisted.  Stamons  3.  Ovary  hairy  at  the  top.  Stigmas  2.  Scales 
2.  Grain  long,  crested,  and  furrowed.— A native  probably  of  tho  Persian  region. 
Several  varieties  are  cultivated  in  Europe. — Nees  von  E.  28. 

The  grains  of  Oat  when  deprived  of  their  integuments  form  Groats , 
when  these  are  crushed,  Ernbden  and  Prepared  Groats.  When  the 
grain  is  kiln-dried,  stripped  of  its  husk  and  delicate  outer  skin,  and 
then  coarsely  ground,  it  constitutes  the  oatmeal  of  Scotland.  “ The 
husk,  with  some  adhering  starch  from  the  seed,  is  sold  under  the  in- 
consistent name  of  Seeds."  (c.)  Oats,  according  to  Vogel,  consist  of 
34  of  husk  and  66  per  cent,  of  meal,  and  Oatmeal,  in  100  parts,  of  59 
of  Starch,  4*3  of  Albuminous  matter,  Bitter  Extractive  and  Sugar 
8 '25,  Gum  2*5,  with  23'95  of  Lignin  and  moisture.  Dr.  Christison 
finds  as  much  as  72  per  cent,  of  Starch,  and  that  it  consists  therefore 
of  nearly  five-sixths  of  real  nutriment. 

Action.  Uses.  Groats  and  Oatmeal  are  nutrient  and  demulcent. 
When  boiled  with  water  (^j.  to  Aq.  Oj.  boiled  to  Oft.)  Gruel  is  formed, 
which  is  so  useful  as  diet  for  the  sick.  Oatmeal,  when  of  thicker  con- 
sistence, forms  Porridge,  and  may  be  employed  for  making  poultices. 

Pul  vis  pro  Cataplasmate.  Poultice  or  Cataplasm  Powder. 

Prep.  Linseed  after  the  Oil  has  been  expressed  1 part,  Oatmeal  2 parts.  Mix 
Cataplasma  Simplex,  D.  Simple  Poultice. 

Prep.  Take  Cataplasm  powder  and  boiling  Aq.  q.s.  to  make  a poultico,  which 
should  be  smeared  over  with  Olive  Oil  while  warm. 
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Tribe  HordccB. 

Hordeum,  L.  E.  D.  Semina  (decortica,  D.)  integumcntis  nudata,  L. 

Pearl  Barley.  Decorticated  Seeds,  E.  of  Hordeum  distichon, 

Linn.  Common  or  Long-eared  Barley.  Triandria  Digynia,  Linn. 

Barley  formed  one  of  the  ancient  articles  of  diet  (Exod.  ix.  31, 
v.  Bibl.  Cycl.)  The  Hebrew  name  shoreh  is  very  similar  to  the  Ara- 
bic sliair.  It  is  the  of  Dioscorides. 

Several  species  of  Barley  are  cultivated.  H.  vv.lgare  or  Spring  Barley,  having 
its  grains  arranged  in  four  rows,  and  II.  hexastichon,  or  Winter  Barley,  having 
the  same  in  C rows,  and  the  officinal  species,  II.  dikichon,  or  Common  Barley. 
Spikelets  3 together.  Glumes  2,  terminating  in  long  awns,  with  1 perfect  flower, 
which  is  distichous,  close  pressed  to  the  stem,  armed,  the  lateral  florets  male, 
awnlcss,  with  the  upper  flower  a subulate  rudiment  placed  next  the  rachis. 
Paleae  2,  the  inferior  one  ending  in  an  awn.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  hairy  at  the 
apex.  Segments  2,  feathery.  Scales  2.  Grain  oblong  internally,  with  "a  longi- 
tudinal furrow,  adherent  to  the  ovary. — Probably  a native  of  Tatary,  (Reideul.l 

The  grains  of  Barley,  deprived  of  their  husks,  which  according  to 
Einhof  amount  to  1 875  per  cent.,  form  the  Hulled  or  Scotch  Barley, 
and  when  ground,  Barley  Meal.  When  the  process  of  decortication 
is  carried  further,  and  the  grains  become  rounded  or  ovoid,  but  still 
retain  the  mark  of  the  longitudinal  furrow,  they  form  the  officinal  arti- 
cle, Pearl  Barley.  This  ground  to  powder,  forms  Patent  Barley,  (p.) 
It  abounds  in  Starch,  with  a little  Gluten,  Sugar,  and  Gum.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  Einhof,  Barley  consists  of  Meal  70'05,  Water 
11'20,  and  of  Husk  1875  in  100  parts,  while  the  Meal  consists  of 
67‘1 8 of  Starch,  5*21  of  ,uncrystallizab]e  Sugar,  4-62  of  Gum,  3‘52  of 
Gluten,  175  of  Albumen,  6"24  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  7'29  of 
Vegetable  fibre,  the  remainder  being  water  and  loss.  Proust,  how- 
ever, considers  some  of  the  Starch  to  be  peculiar,  and  intermediate  in  i 
its  nature  between  Starch  and  Lignin,  and  he  calls  it  Hordein.  But 
its  nature  is  net  well  understood.  When  Barley  is  malted,  Sugar : 
and  Gum  are  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  Starch  (of  the  Hordeine). 

Decoctum  Hordei,  L.  D.  Barley  Water. 

Prep.  Take  Barley  ^iifs.  (Jij.  D.)  wash  ofl'  extraneous  matters  with  water, 
pour  on  it  Arp  06.  (by  measure  ib6.  D.)  and  slightly  boil,  throw  this  away  and 
pour  on  it  boiling  Arp  Oiijft.  (by  measure  tbv.  D.)  and  boil  down  to  Oij. 
(half,  D.)  Strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Mucilaginous  Demulcent,  containing  the  soluble 
parts  of  the  Barley. 

Decoctum  Hordei  compositum,  L.  D.  Mistura  Hordei,  E. 

Compound  Decoction  of  Barley,  or  Barley  Mixture. 

Prep.  Tako  (Pearl  Barley  yiitk,  if  necessary  clean  it  by  washing,  and  with 
Aq.  Oivft.  boll  down  to  Oij.  E.)  Decoction  of  Parley  Oij.  (by  measure  lb  iv.  while 
boiling,  D.)  add  stoned  Raimis,  Figs  sliced  a.i  3ji6.  sliced  and  bruised  liquorice 
Root  5V.  (36  D.)  Aq.  Oj.  L.  E.  Boil  down  to  Oij.  (Ibij.)  and  strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent,  and  useful  as  a pleasant  diet  drink. 
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Secale  cereale,  Linn.,  or  Common  Rye,  is  sometimes  made 
officinal,  and  mentioned  as  Secalc  comutum.  Spurred  Rye,  or  Ergot, 
Ergota,  L.  E.;  but  as  the  properties  of  this  substance  seem  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  presence  of  a fungus,  it  is  preferable  to  treat  of  it  with 
the  Fungi.  The  Rye  cultivated  in  Europe  is  considered  to  be  a na- 
tive of  the  Caucasico-Caspian  Desert;  Dr.  Falconer  met  with  it  in 
Tibet  and  Toorkistan,  where  it  is  called  Deo  gundum,  or  Devil’s 
Wheat.  The  meaning  of  Kussemetli,  translated  Rye  and  Fitches  in 
our  Bible,  is  uncertain. 


Triticum  vulgare,  E.  Triticum  hybernum,  L.  D.  Wheat. 

Wheat  is  very  similar  in  sound  to  the  Hebrew  khittah,  Arabic 
lnnteli,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  cultivated  by  and  formed  the 
food  of  the  earliest  civilized  nations.  It  was  the  ori/joi  of  the  Greeks. 

T.  vulgare , var.  hybernum , the  kind  most  commonly  cultivated,  is  sown  in 
Autumn  and  reaped  in  the  following  summer.  Spike  four-cornered,  imbricated, 
with  a tough  articulated  rachis.  Spikelets  solitary,  generally  4-flowered.  Flow- 
ers distichous.  Glumes  2,  nearly  opposite,  equal,  the  upper  one  bicarinate;  the 
keels  more  or  less  aculeato,  ciliate,  ventricosc,  ovate,  truncate,  mucronate,  com- 
pressed below  the  apex,  round  and  convex  at  the  back,  with  a prominent  nerve, 
awned  or  awnlcss.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  pyriform,  hairy  at  the  apex.  Stigmata 
2,  feather)-.  Scales  2.  Grain  loose,  externally  convex  and  internally  marked 
with  a deep  furrow.— Cultivated  everywhere ; said  to  be  a natlvo  of  Tatary. 

Besides  this,  T.  vulgare , var.  cestivum  or  Spring  Wheat  is  cultivated.  T.  com- 
position  or  Egyptian  Wheat  is  distinguished  by  its  compound  spikes.  T.  Spelta, 
Bern  or  Spolt,  much  cultivated  in  Franco,  and  T.  monococmm,  remarkable  for 
having  only  a single  row  of  grains. 

The  grain  of  Wheat  differs  from  that  of  both  Barley  and  Oats  in  not 
adhering  to  its  perianth,  60  that  this  is  easily  separated  in  the  process 
of  thrashing.  It  is  reduced  into  Flour,  Farina  by  grinding.  The 
Bran,  which  constitutes  from  25  to  32  per  cent.,  according  to  the  va- 
riety of  wheat,  is  separated  by  sifting. 


Farina.  Farina  Seminum,  L.  E.D.  Flour. 

Flour,  according  to  analysis  of  Vautpielin,  consists  of  Starch  G8'08, 
Gluten  10'80,  Sugar  5*61,  Gum  4-1 1,  Water  10'25 ; but  the  propor- 
tion of  these  constituents  necessarily  varies.  The  ashes  of  W'heat, 
which  amount  only  to  015  per  cent.,  consist,  according  to  Henry,  of 
Biphosphates  of  Soda,  of  Lime,  and  Magnesia. 

Flour,  though  officinal,  is  seldom  applied  to  any  medicinal  purpose. 
Its  nutritious  properties,  and  its  superiority  to  all  other  grains  for 
making  bread,  are  well  known.  Both  are  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  Gluten,  which  was  nt  one  time  thought  to  be  a simple  substance, 
but  is  now  known  to  be  compound.  The  Starch  and  Gluten  may 
easily  be  separated  by  kneading  Wheat  Flour  in  water,  when  the  par- 
ticles of  Starch  are  washed  out,  suspended,  and  afterwards  deposited, 
in  the  same  way  as  Sago,  Arrow  Root,  and  Tapioca.  There  remains 
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behind  a greyish-white  adhesive  mass,  which  is  also  ductile  and  elastic. 
This  is  Gluten.  Its  properties  are  fully  described  in  chemical  works. 
It  is  remarkable  for  containing  a large  proportion  of  Nitrogen,  and  ap- 
proximating in  nature  to  Albumen,  Gelatine,  and  Fibrine.  Owing  to 
the  presence  of  Gluten,  the  paste  made  with  Wheat  Flour  is  very 
tenacious,  and  bread  made  with  it  is  light,  porous,  and  well  raised. 


Amylum,  L.  E.  D.  Seminum  Faecula,  L.  Fecula  of  the  Seeds,  E, 

of  Triticum  vulgare,  &c.  Starch. 

Starch  may  be  procured  by  the  above  process ; but  it  is  obtained  on 
a large  scale  by  steeping  the  Wheat  Flour  for  some  time  in  water, 
when  Sugar,  Gum,  and  Salts  are  dissolved  the  liquor  becomes  sour, 
from  the  production  of  Lactic  Acid.  The  Gluten,  which  adheres  to  the 
Starch  with  great  tenacity,  is  in  a great  measure  then  dissolved  by  the 
acid,  and  the  Starch  more  easily  separated.  When  the  Starch  has  been 
separated,  it  is  allowed  to  drain,  and  then  subjected  to  pressure.  In 
drying  it  assumes  the  form  of  irregular  prisms,  so  characteristic  of  ma- 
nufactured Starch.  It  has  of  late  been  obtained  of  fine  quality  from 
Rice,  by  the  action  of  a weak  solution  of  Caustic  Soda.  Good  Wheat 
Starch  is  white,  and,  without  odour  or  taste,  appears  a soft  homogene- 
ous powder.  But,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  granules  smaller  than  those  of  most  other  kinds  of 
Starch,  which  are  unequal  in  size,  mostly  globular,  each  displaying  a 
series  of  concentric  rings,  surrounding  a central  point,  which  has  been 
named  the  hilum.  These  granules  are  now  considered  to  be  composed 
of  an  external  integument,  named  Amylin,  which  contains  matter  of 
the  nature  of  pure  Starch,  now  called  Amidine.  Starch  globules  are 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  boiling  water  bursts  the  Amylin,  or  mem- 
branous tegument,  and  then  the  Amidine  is  dissolved,  though  not 
completely.  If  the  quantity  be  sufficient,  a gelatinous  mass  is  pro- 
duced on  cooling.  If  brought  when  cold  into  contact  with  free  Iodine, 
a deep  blue  colour  («.  p.  41)  is  produced.  This  colour  is  destroyed  by 
heat.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  Alcohol,  but  this  removes  a little  Volatile 
Oil  which  is  attached  to  the  Amylin,  also  in  Ether,  as  well  as  in  Fixed 
and  Volatile  Oils.  By  the  action  of  Dil.  Sul'  Starch  is  converted  into 
Sugar,  and  by  Nit'  into  Oxalic  Acid.  In  the  process  of  germination, 
as  in  that  of  malting,  it  is  likewise  converted  into  Sugar  by  the  action 
of  a principle  called  Diastase.  The  composition  of  Starch  is  variously 
given  by  chemists,  some  stating  it  to  be  C7H0O,.,  others  as  C12H10 
010,  and.  also  doubling  the  numbers  of  the  last. 

Action.  Uses.  Starch  is  Nutritious  and  Demulcent,  extensively 
employed  as  an  article  of  diet ; and  for  the  sick,  in  the  form  of  Sago, 
Arrow  Root,  and  Tapioca.  As  hair  powder,  it  is  employed  for  pow- 
dering the  irritated  skin. 

Pharm.  Prep.  Trochisi  Acacia:,  E.  Pulvi  Trngacantha  comp.  L. 
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Decoctum  (Mucilago,  E.  D.)  Amyi,i,  L.  Mucilage  of  Starch. 
Prep.  Rub  up  Starch  Jiv.  (5yj.  D.)  with  Aq.  Oj.  (tbj.  by  measure,  D.)  Boil. 
Action.  Uses.  Demulcent.  Useful  in  Dysenteric  and  Urinary 
Complaints  as  an  injection ; and  also  for  suspending  powders. 

Other  Grasses  abound  in  Fecula  and  afford  nutritious  diet.  Rice, 
Oryza  sativa  contains  at  least  85  percent,  of  Starch  ( v.  p.  624),  about 
3-5  Gluten,  and  a little  Gum,  Sugar,  Oil,  Water,  Lignine,  and  Phos- 
phate of  Lime.  It  forms  a good  substitute  for  Potatoes,  &c. ; if  care- 
fully boiled  and  steamed,  the  grains  then  dry,  remain  soft  and  separate, 
instead  of  forming  a pulpy  mass.  Maize  or  Indian  Corn  Lea  Mays, 
which,  like  Rice,  forms  the  chief  food  of  millions,  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Americans,  is  nutritious,  containing  Starch  80  percent., 
Heine,  Hordeine,  ( liizzio ) a little  Sugar,  Gum,  Oil,  a:.d  Salts.  The 
flour  is  sold  by  the  name  Polenta.  Coarsely  ground  it  makes  excel- 
lent Gruel,  and  may  be  used  for  Poultices.  Sorghum  vulgare,  the  joar 
of  India  durra  of  the  Arabs,  is  well  suited  to  the  same  purposes,  also 
many  of  the  smaller  grains,  especially  of  the  Tribe  Panices. 

Tribe  Saccharines. 

Saccharum.  Succus  proeparatus,  L.  of  Saccharum  officinarum, 
L.  E.  D.  Saccharum  purum,  E.  Succus  concretus  purificatus,  D. 
Sugar.  Purified  or  White  Sugar. 

Saccharum  commune,  E.  Succus  concret.  non  purific.  D.  Brown  Sugar. 
Sacchari  Fmx,  L.  E.  Syrupus  empyreumaticus,  anglice  Molasses,  D. 
Treacle.  (But  this  is  sometimes  distinguished  from  Molasses  as 
draining  from  Sugar  in  the  process  of  refining.) 

Sugar  is  a principle  very  generally  diffused  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. In  the  East  and  West  Indies  it  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
Sugar  Cane,  but  in  the  East  also  from  Palms ; in  France,  from  the 
Beet-root  and  Mangel-wurzel ; in  America,  from  the  Maple  ; but  it  is 
also  found  in  many  fruits,  roots,  &c.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  first 
discovered  by  evaporating  the  juice  of  Palms  in  India,  of  which  the 
Sugar  is  called  jaggary.  But  the  Sugar  of  the  Cane  has  been  known 
both  in  India  and  Egypt  from  very  early  times,  and  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  it.  (v.  Essay  on  the  Antiq.  of  Hindoo  Med.  p.  83.) 

The  Sugar  Cane  grows  from  0 to  12  feet  high,  with  a jointed  stem,  lim'd  and 
dense  externally,  but  juicy  in  the  inside.  Leaves  long,  linear,  strap-shaped, 
onveloping  the  stem  with  their  sheaths.  Panicles  1 to  3 feet  long,  elegantly 
diffuse  and  waving,  silvery  from  tlio  quantity  of  long  hairs  attached  to  each 
floret.  SpikeletB  all  fertile,  in  pairs,  the  one  sessile,  the  other  stalkod,  articu- 
lated at  the  base,  2-flowered,  the  lower  floret  neuter,  with  1 pnleu,  the  upper 
hermaphrodite,  with  2 palese.  Glumes  2,  membranous,  obscurely  1 -nerved, 
with  very  long  hairs  on -the  back.  Palese  transparent,  awnless,  those  of  the  her- 
maphrodite flowers  minute,  unequal.  Stamens  3 Ovary  smooth.  Styles  2, 
long.  Stigmas  feathered.  Scales  2,  obscurely  2 or  3-lobcd  at  the  point,  distinct. 
Grain  little  known. — A native  probably  of  India,  tho  Indian  Islands,  or  of  China. 
— Nees  von  E.  33.  34  o5.  St.  and  Ch.  148. 
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The  Sugar  Cane  is  cultivated  from  cuttings,  and  takes  about  a year 
to  come  to  maturity.  It  is  then  cut  down  close  to  the  earth,  topped, 
and  stripped  of  its  leaves,  and  crushed  between  iron  rollers,  or  in  a 
wooden  mill.  The  juice  is  first  mixed  with  Lime  to  saturate  the  acid 
which  is  present,  and  then  heated.  The  clear  liquor  is  separated  and 
evaporated  till  it  becomes  granular.  It  is  then  put  into  casks,  and  the 
uncrystallizable  parts  (the  Molasses  or  Treacle)  allowed  to  drain  off, 
and  the  Sugar  left  in  the  state  of  the  Raw  or  Muscovado  Sugar  of 
commerce.  The  quantity  of  this  is  diminished,  and  that  of  the  Sugar 
increased  by  a less  degree  of  heat  and  by  boiling  in  vacuo.  It  under- 
goes purification  in  various  ways,  by  solution  in  water,  fining  with 
albuminous  matter,  &c.,  filtration  through  a stratum  of  animal  char- 
coal, evaporation,  and  recrystallization,  and  by  passing  pure  syrup 
through  it.  It  then  forms  pure,  refined,  or  loaf  Sugar. 

Cane  Sugar  (C12  H„  00,  Peligot,  C12  H10  Olo,  Thomson , or 
C24  IT,  8 018 -j- 4 H 0 when  crystallized),  allowed  to  crystallize 
slowly  from  its  solution,  forms  large  crystals  of  hydrated  Sugar,  or 
Sugar  Candy,  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  Sugar  is  well  known  for  its 
pure  and  sweet  taste.  Sp.  Gr.  1*6.  It  is  white,  and  without  odour, 
soluble  in  water,  forming  Syrup,  less  freely  so  in  Alcohol.  It  is  un- 
changed in  the  air,  but  when  heated  melts,  and  again  solidifies  on 
cooling  in  the  form  of  glassy  clear  Barley  Sugar.  When  heated  to  a 
greater  degree,  it  becomes  decomposed,  swells,  emits  a peculiar  odour, 
becomes  of  a deep  brown  colour,  and  is  called  Burnt  Sugar  or  Caramel , . 
which  is  much  used  for  colouring  Spirits.  It  burns  away  at  a higher 
heat.  Sugar  combines  with  the  alkalis : after  a time  the  alkaline 
character  disappears,  especially  of  Lime  and  Baryta,  and  an  acid  (the 
Glucic)  is  formed  ; and  also  with  some  metallic  oxides,  as  that  of 
Lead.  When  pure,  no  precipitate  takes  place  with  Diacetate  of  Lead. 
It  prevents  both  the  Iodide  and  Carbonate  of  Iron  being  readily  de- 
composed, and  it  renders  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils  to  a certain  extent 
miscible  with  water.  Nit'  converts  it  into  Oxalic  acid.  Sul'  chars  it; 
but  long  boiled  with  diluted  Sul',  it  is  converted  into  Grape  Sugar. 
A weak  watery  solution  exposed  with  yeast  to  a temperature  between 
50°  and  80°,  undergoes  fermentation  (v.  p.  633). 

Grape  Sugar  (C24  H20  02I  + 5 H 0 when  crystallized),  or  Sugar 
of  Fruits  is  found  in  the  Grape  as  well  as  other  fruits,  and  differs  in 
several  particulars  from  Cane  Sugar,  first  in  containing  more  Oxygen 
and  Hydrogen.  It  is  also  less  sweet  and  less  soluble  in  water,  crys- 
tallizes in  warty  granular  masses,  and  combines  with  difficulty  with 
Lime,  Baryta,  and  Oxide  of  Lead.  It  undergoes  fermentation,  and  is 
converted  entirely  into  Alcohol  and  Carb.  acid,  while  Cane  Sugar  re-  • 
quires  an  equivalent  of  water  to  be  decomposed. 

Action.  Uses.  Dietetic,  Nutrient,  Demulcent. " Sugar  is  much  used  I 
to  cover  the  taste  of  medicines,  also  in  Syrups,  Conserves,  Confections, . 
Electuaries,  and  Lozenges;  to  suspend  oily  in  aqueous  liquids.  Treacle, . 
remaining  soft,  is  well  adapted  for  making  pills. 
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Syrcpus  (L.)  Simplex,  E.  D.  Syrup. 

Pnp.  Dissolve  Sugar  Ibx.  (jxxix.  D.)  (boiling,  E.)  Aq.  Oiij.  (lbj.  by  measure 
gradually  mixed,  D.)  with  aid  of  gentle  heat,  E.  (in  a covered  vessel,  D.) 

Action.  Uses.  Syrup  is  applied  to  all  the  pharmaceutical  uses  of 
Sugar.  It  is  preserved  at  a temperature  of  50°.  It  sometimes  re- 
quires to  be  purified  by  boiling  with  the  white  of  egg. 


The  Cypcracac  may  be  called  the  Grasses  of  moist  situations,  and 
very  closely  resemble  them  in  appearance;  but  they  may  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  stems  being  solid,  often  triangular,  and  their  leaves 
with  entire,  not  split  sheaths.  They  are  much  less  useful  than  the 
plants  of  that  family.  The  famed  Papyrus  belongs  to  the  Cyperaceai. 
Though  a few  do  secrete  fecula  in  their  tuberous  rootstocks,  as  the 
Water  Chesnut  of  the  Chinese,  &c.,  others  secrete  a little  Volatile  Oil, 
as  Cyperus  longus  and  rotundus.  They  are  mentioned  here  because  the 
creeping  rhizomes  of  Cares;  arenaria,  and  of  a few  allied  species,  are 
sometimes  used  medicinally,  under  the  name  of  German  Sarsaparilla. 


III.  ACOTYLEDONES,  vcl  CRYPTOGAM IiE. 

Substance  of  the  plant  composed  of  cellular  tissue  chiefly  (except  in  the  Aero* 
gens).  No  woody  fibre.  No  true  flowers  with  stamens  and  pistils.  No  distinct 
embryo  or  cotyledons.  Reproduction  taking  place  by  spores,  or  by  a mere  dis- 
solution of  the  utricles  of  tissue.  ( Lindt. ) These  Cryptogamic,  or  Flowerless 
Plants,  are  divided  into  Acrogens  and  Thaliogens. 

Aarogens  grow  by  an  extension  of  the  stem  point,  do  not  increaso  in  thickness 
when  once  formed,  and  contain  some  ducts  among  the  cellular  tissue. 

Filices,  Juss.  Ferns. 

Leafy  plants,  with  a rhizoma,  in  some  creeping,  or  rising  into  a palm-like 
trunk  (Tree  Ferns).  Leaves  (or  Fronds)  coiled  up  in  a circinate  manner  in 
vernation,  simple  or  divided,  with  dichotomous  veins  of  equal  thickness,  with 
scalariform  vessels  in  the  interior.  Reproductive  organs  arising  from  the  veins 
on  the  under  side  or  edge  of  tho  leaf,  and  consisting  of  1-cclled  Theca:  or  Sporan- 
gia, which  contain  the  spores,  and  are  either  stalked,  with  an  elastic  ring,  or  are 
sessile,  and  without  a ring,  collected  in  Sort  either  naked  or  witli  an  indusium. 
The  rhizomes  of  many  Ferns  are  astringent,  some  contain  a volatile  oil,  and 
some  an  acrid  principle.  The  fronds  are  mucilaginous  when  young,  and  arc  used 
as  food  in  some  countries. 

Asi'Idium,  L.  Filix,  E.  Rhizoma,  E.  Radix,  L.  D.,  of  Lastkea 
Filix  Mas,  Presl.,  referred  to  Aspidium,  by  Smith,  Ac.  L.  D.  to 
Nephrodium  by  Richard,  E.  Male  Shield  Fern.  Fern  Root. 

This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  crrifts  of  Dioscorides.  Several 
Ferns  were  no  doubt  employed  medicinally  by  the  ancients. 

The  Rhizoma  horizontal,  thick,  witli  numerous  tufts  (the  bases  of  the  fronds) 
ranged  along  tho  common  axis,  separated  from  one  another  by  brownish-yellow 
silky  scales.  The  truo  roots  emerge  from  between  these  tubercles,  and  descend 
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downwards.  The  fronds  or  leaves  ascend  upwards  in  tufts  1 to  4 feet  high. 
Fronds  bipinnato,  rising  in  a circle  from  the  tufted  rhizoma ; pinnules  obtuse 
and  serrated,  only  slightly  narrowed  downwards,  and  tho  lowest  leaflet  of 
considerable  size,  lobes  usually  a little  combined  at  tho  base.  Veins  distinct, 
after  leaving  the  midrib,  not  uniting  with  those  of  the  adjoining  pinnule. 
Stipes,  or  footstalk  and  midrib,  either  glabrous,  yellow,  or  densely  clothed  with 
purple  scales.  Sori  roundish,  scattered,  coverod  by  an  indusium,  which  is  reni- 
fonn,  attached  by  the  sinus.  Sori  placed  in  two  rows  near  the  central  nerve, 
and  below  its  lower  half.— Indigenous  in  woods,  but  found  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, &c. — Nces  von  E.  27. 

The  rhizoma,  according  to  M.  Peschier  of  Geneva,  should  be  col- 
lected in  summer.  M.  Geiger  directs  that  the  inner  parts  of  the  fresh 
root-stock  and  of  the  portions  of  leaf-stalk  attached  to  it,  which  are 
fleshy  and  of  a light  greenish  colour,  should  alone  be  preserved  ; the 
black  and  discoloured  parts  with  the  fibres  and  scales  should  be  sepa- 
rated, and  the  other  parts  carefully  dried,  powdered,  and  kept  in  small 
well-stopped  bottles,  and  renewed  annually.  The  powder  should  be 
of  a light  greenish-yellow  colour,  of  rather  a disagreeable  odour,  a 
bitter  and  astringent  taste.  Analysed  by  Geiger,  it  was  found  to 
contain  of  a Fat  Oil  6‘9,  Resin  4'1,  with  Tannin,  Starch,  Gum,  Un- 
crystallizable  Sugar.  Morin  of  Rouen  indicates  a Volatile  Oil.  M. 
Peschier  of  Geneva  found  its  active  principle  soluble  in  Ether,  an  aro- 
matic and  strong  smelling  Fixed  Oil,  Adipocire,  &c.  Ether  extracts 
the  Adipocire  along  with  the  active  ingredient,  but  deposits  the  for- 
mer on  standing. 

Action.  Uses.  Anthelmintic : has  been  so  used  from  early  times  ; 
formed  the  basis  of  Madame  Nouffer’s  remedy  for  expelling  tape- 
worms. Dr.  Peschier,  a brother  of  the  above,  Brera,  Ebers,  have  all 
borne  testimony  to  its  efficacy,  in  the  form  of  the  Etherial  Extract,  of 
which  from  12  to  24  grs.  form  a dose  (at  night  and  again  in  the  morn- 
ing) or  from  1 to  3 drachms  of  the  powder.  A Decoction  also  (Jj. — 
Aq.  Oj.)  has  also  been  employed  in  divided  doses.  A dose  of  Castor 
Oil  is  exhibited  after  the  second  dose  of  the  Etherial  Extract  in  cases 
of  Tape-worm,  especially  of  that  more  common  on  the  Continent,  the 
Taenia  lata. 

Thallogens.  Grow  by  development  in  all  directions  from  one  common  point. 


Lichenes,  Jnss.  Lichens. 

Perennial  plants,  growing  in  the  air,  and  spreading  in  the  form  of  a leafy  ex- 
pansion or  lobed  tliallus,  which  is  formed  of  a cortical  and  of  a medullary  layor, 
the  former  boing  simply  cellular,  tho  latter  both  cellular  and  filamentous.  Un- 
productive matter  of  two  kinds  : 1.  Sporules  lying  in  membranous  tubes,  im- 
mersed in  shields  or  disks  (apothecia),  which  burst  through  tho  cortical  layor, 
and  colour  and  harden  by  exposure  to  the  air  : 2.  Separated  cellules  of  the  me- 
dullary layer  of  tho  tliallus.  {Lindlcy.)—  Crawl  upon  the  earth,  or  on  rocks,  or  on 
the  bark  of  trees,  sometimes  burrowing  into  its  substance.  Some  are  mucilagi- 
nous  and  nutritious,  others  bitter  and  astringent,  and  a few  remarkable  for 
yiolding  colouring  matter. 
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Cetraria,  L.E.  Planta  D.  of  Cetraria  Islandica,  A char.  ( Lichen 
islandicus,  Linn.)  D.  Iceland  Lichen  or  Moss. 

This  Lichen  was  first  employed  by  the  natives  of  Iceland. 

Plant,  erect,  2 to  4 inches  high,  formed  of  a dry,  leathery,  smooth,  lnciniated, 
foliaceous  thallus,  tho  lobes  of  which  are  irregularly  subdivided,  channeled,  and 
fringed  at  their  edges.  Those  divisions  upon  which  tho  reproductive  matter  is 
produced  arc  more  dilated,  smooth,  of  a light  brownish  colour,  paler  on  tho  un- 
der surface,  rather  reddish  towards  the  base.  The  fructifications  or  apothccue 
are  shield-like,  or  like  shallow  saucers,  with  a harder  elevated  rim,  of  a deeper 
brown  colour,  and  project  from  the  surface  of  tho  thallus  near  its  border. — 
Mountains  of  both  the  Old  and  New  World. — Nees  von  E.  10.  St.  and  Ch.  09. 

This  Lichen  in  its  dried  state  varies  in  colour  from  greyish-white  to 
reddish-brown,  is  without  smell,  but  has  a mucilaginous  bitter  taste. 
When  moist,  it  is  a little  leathery,  but  when  dry,  may  be  powdered. 
Cold  water  takes  up  only  a small  portion,  but  boiling  water  about  Ii5 
per  cent,  of  its  substance,  forming  a slimy  and  nearly  colourless  liquid, 
which,  if  the  decoction  be  strong,  forms  a jelly  on  cooling.  Alcohol 
dissolves  the  bitter  principle,  which  has  been  called  Cetrarin,  and  has 
been  obtained  in  white  crystals,  which  are  extremely  bitter,  and  have 
been  used  as  a substitute  for  Cinchona.  Alkalis  readily  combine  with 
it,  and  form  soluble  compounds,  and  this  forms  the  best  method  of 
freeing  this  and  other  similar  Lichens  from  their  bitter  principle ; as 
by  macerating  them  in  24  times  their  weight  of  a solution  formed  of  1 
part  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  375  parts  of  water.  The  inhabitants 
of  Iceland  and  Lapland,  however,  free  it  of  the  bitter  principle  by  re- 
peated maceration,  and  make  use  of  it  as  an  article  of  diet,  either  made 
into  bread  or  boiled  with  milk.  They  find  it  nutritious  from  the  prin- 
ciple called  IJchenin , or  Lichen-Starch.  This  does  not  dissolve,  but 
swells  up  in  cold  water;  the  solution  is  not  affected,  although  its  jelly 
is  rendered  blue,  by  Iodine.  It  may  be  converted  into  Grape  Sugar 
by  dil.  Sul',  and  most  nearly  resembles  the  jelly  of  the  sea-weeds. 
Iceland  Lichen  contains  44’6  parts  in  100  of  Lichenin  or  this  Starch- 
like principle,  3'0  of  Cetrarin,  7’5  of  Gum  and  uncrystallizable  Sugar, 
36-2  of  Lignin,  with  a little  Wax,  Colouring  matter,  and  Salts. 

Decoctcjm  (Lichenis  Islandici,  D.)  Cetraiii.e,  L.  Decoction 
of  Iceland  Lichen. 

Prep.  Take  Cetraria  jv.  (36.  D.)  boiling  Aq.  Ojft.  (by  moasuro  lbj.  Digost  for 
2 hours  In  a covered  vessel,  D.)  Boil  down  to  Oj.  (for  J hour,  and  while  hot,  D.) 
strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent:  Tonic,  for  cases  where  more  stimulant 
remedies  are  unsuitable,  as  Phthisis  and  other  chronic  Pulmonary  affec- 
tions, in  doses  of  fjjfi. — fjiij.  every  3 or  4 hours. 

Laomus,  L.  E.  Litmus,  D.  Thallus  prmparatus,  L.  Litmus.  A 
peculiar  Colouring  Matter  from  Roccella  tinctoiua,  Achar. 
Dyers’  Orchil  or  Weed. 

Orchil  (written  also  Archill)  is  the  name  of  a dye,  as  well  as  of  the 
plant  yielding  it.  But  several  distinct  kinds  are  employed  for  the 
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same  purpose,  distinguished  by  different  names  according  to  the  coun- 
try from  whence  they  are  imported.  Also,  by  manufacturers  into 
weed  and  moss,  the  former  term  being  applied  to  the  filiform  Lichens 
of  botanists,  belonging  to  the  genus  Roccella , while  the  term  moss 
and  Rock  Moss  is  applied  to  the  crustaceous  Lichens  belonging  to  the 
genus  Lecanora  and  others  like  it. 

The  most  valuable  of  these  dye-lichens  is  imported  from  the  Cana- 
ries, and  consists  of  Rocella  tinctoria ; but  some  R.  fuci/ormis  is  also 
imported  under  the  name  of  Madeira  Weed.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  either  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  Litmus,  as  this  is 
said  to  be  prepared  from  Lecanora  Parella  and  tartarea,  the  first 
called  by  the  French  Parelle  d' Auvergne;  the  latter  is  the  Cudbear  of 
English  commerce.  The  colouring  matter  is  developed  by  the  action 
of  Ammonia,  though  the  exact  method  of  preparing  Litmus  is  un- 
known, which,  besides  colouring  matter,  contains  Chalk  and  Ligneous 
matter,  (v.  Thomson,  Org.  Chern.  p.  399.)  Guibourt  states  that  the 
colour  of  Litmus  is  given  by  Crozophora  tinctoria,  or  Turnsol,  one  of 
the  Euphorbiacese. 

Uses.  Litmus  is  officinal  only  as  a test  for  ascertaining  the  presence 
or  excess  of  acids  and  alkalis  ; blue  Litmus-paper  being  changed  to  a 
red  by  acids,  and  reddened  Litmus  has  its  colour  restored  by  alkalis. 


Atom,  Juss.  Sea  Weeds. 

Leafless  plants,  with  no  distinct  axis,  growing  in  water,  consisting  either  of 
simple  vesicles,  or  of  articulated  filaments,  or  of  lobed  fronds,  which  lire  formod 
of  uniform  cellular,  with  some  filamentous,  tissue  intersporsed.  Boproductive 
matter  either  apparently  wanting,  or  contained  in  tho  joints  of  the  filaments,  or 
deposited  in  theca!  or  peculiar  receptaclos  varying  in  form,  size,  and  position. 
Spores  in  gemination  elongating  in  two  opposite  directions.  ( Limit .) 

Several  of  these  Algae  abound  in  gelatinous  matter,  as  the  Ceylon 
Moss  prepared  by  Mr.  Previte,  and  respecting  which  several  favoura- 
ble testimonies  have  been  given,  and  which  is  stated  to  contain  from 
54  to  63  per  cent,  of  jelly.  This  appears  to  be,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  a species  of  Oracillaria,  as  the  edible  Birds’-ncsts  are  com- 
posed of  one  collected  by  swallows.  A Gelidia  from  Ceylon,  is  in 
Rottler’s  Herbarium  as  yielding  jelly  ; so  Chondrus  crispus,  or  the 
Carrageen  Moss  of  Ireland,  has  of  late  years  been  introduced  as  a 
Nutrient  and  Demulcent,  and  used  both  in  the  form  of  Decoction  and 
of  Jelly.  Gigartina  Hclminthocorton,  or  Corsican  Moss,  is  officinal  on 
the  Continent  as  an  Anthelmintic.  It  probably  acts,  like  Cowhage, 
as  a mechanical  irritant,  from  the  fragments  of  numerous  corallines 
mixed  with  it.  (».  Fee  and  Merat  and  De  Lens.)  Some  species  of 
Porphyra  and  Ulna  yield  the  Laver,  which  is  used  as  an  article  of 
diet,  as  Laminaria  is  in  Lapland.  Some  Sea-weeds  are  employed  as 
manure  for  land.  Some  are  burnt  for  Kelp  (v.  p.  90),  or  impure  Car- 
bonate of  Soda,  but  which  is  now  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  the 
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Iodine  it  yields  (r.  p.  40),  on  which  account  seemingly  a Laminaria 
from  the  China  sens  finds  its  way  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  where 
it  is  employed  as  a cure  for  Goitre,  (v.  p.  40.) 

Fucus  vesiculosus,  Linn.  Herba  cum  fructu,  D.  Sea  or  Bladder 

Wrack. 

Frond  plane,  compressed,  linear,  dichotomous,  entire  at  the  margin,  coria- 
ceous. Air-vessels  large,  roundish-oval,  in  pairs,  innate  in  the  frond.  Recepta 
cles  in  pairs  tenninating  the  branches,  mostly  elliptical,  turgid,  containing 
tubercles  imbedded  in  mucus,  and  discharging  their  spores  (sporangia)  by  con- 
spicuous pores.  (Greville.) 

The  .ashes  of  this  plant,  burned  in  a covered  crucible,  were  formerly 
highly  esteemed  under  the  name  of  Vegetable  ./Ethiops  for  the  cure  of 
lymphatic  tumours  and  Goitre.  Its  properties  are  usually  ascribed  to 
the  presence  of  Soda,  but  are  no  doubt  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of 
Iodine  the  ashes  contain  ; to  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.  x. — 5ij. 


Fungi,  Juss.  Mushrooms. 

Plants  conspicuous  for  great  diversity  of  form  and  structure,  sometimes  con- 
sisting of  simple  cells  or  chains  of  cells,  among  which  filaments  are  occasionally 
intermixed;  increasing  in  size  by  additions  to  their  inside,  thoir  outside  under- 
going no  change  after  its  first  formation.  They  aro  often  ephemeral,  and  vari- 
ously coloured.  Spores  lying  either  loose  among  the  tissue,  or  enclosed  in  mem- 
branous cases,  called  sporidia. — Henco  Fungi  aro  distinguished  from  Lichens  by 
having  their  thecre  concealed  by  a covering  of  some  kind.  Fungi  generally 
abound  in  moist  situations,  are  generated  on  leaves  and  stems,  are  sometimes 
subterranean,  but  aro  most  frequently  found  on  organized  bodies  in  a state  of 
decomposition.  A few  of  them  are  edible,  as  the  common  Mushroom  (Agamies 
campestris),  and  T rutile  [Tuber  Cibarium),  but  all  are  suspicious.  Ammanita 
muscaria  is  remarkable  for  its  intoxicating  properties : many  aro  poisonous.  The 
Agarics  of  the  old  Materia  Medica  are  now  referred  to  the  genus  Pohjporus,  and 
Amadou,  used  as  tindor,  is  made  from  P.  igniarius.  They  are  remarkable  among 
plants  for  consuming  much  Oxygen,  and  giving  out  Hydrogon  and  Carbonic  acid 
gas.  Analysed  by  Vauquelin  and  Braconnot,  they  have  been  found  to  contain 
some  peculiar  principles,  as  Fungin  and  Boletic  and  Fungic  acids.  They  are 
very  destructive  to  plants  and  property  in  the  forms  of  Mildew,  die.  and  of  Dry 
Rot,  and  of  late,  if  not  in  causing,  at  least  greatly  accelerating  the  destruction 
of  the  Potato  crop. 

Ergota,  L.  E.  An  undetermined  Fungus,  with  degenerated  seed  of 
Sccale  Cercale , Linn.  The  Fungus  is  erroneously  named  Acinuln 
Clavus  in  the  L.  P.  Ergot  of  Rye. 

Ergot  seems  to  have  been  first  used  as  a medicine  by  the  profession 
in  France  and  the  United  States  towards  the  end  of  the  1 8th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  in  this  country  not  beforo  the  year 
1824.  Its  effects  seem  to  have  been  long  popularly  known  in  Germany, 
and  pestilential  diseases  have  long  been  ascribed  to  eating  ergotised 
grain  as  food.  ( v . Burnett’s  Outlines  of  Botany,  p.  207.)  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  Ergot,  some 
considering  the  Ergot  as  a Fungus,  which  has  been  named  Sperinoedia 
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Clavus  by  Fries.  The  opinion  which  has  always  appeared  to  the  author 
as  the  most  satisfactory,  is  that  which  considers  the  Ergot  as  the  grain 
of  Rye  stimulated  into  diseased  action  by  the  presence  of  the  spores  or 
sporidiaof  a Fungus.  This  opinion,  promulgated  by  Leveille  («.  Merat 
and  De  Lens),  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  others,  more  recently  by 
Mr.  Quekett,  who  has  shown  that  the  Ergot  is  the  altered  grain,  from  its 
articulation  to  the  receptacle,  the  scales  at  its  base,  the  hairy  crown  of 
the  grain,  and  frequent  remains  of  the  stigma  on  its  top.  Some  beau- 
tiful drawings,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  have  been  made  of  it  in  it? 
different  states  by  Mr.  Bauer,  (v.  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  xviii.,  and  the 
Penny  Magazine,  where  some  of  them  have  been  published).  The 
first  appearance  of  the  Fungus,  which  Mr.  Quekett  calls  Ergoiadia 
abortifaciens , is  indicated  by  the  young  grain  and  its  appendages  be- 
coming covered  with  a white  coating,  which  is  formed  by  a multitude 
of  sporidia  mixed  with  cobweb-like  filaments.  A sweet  fluid,  which 
by  degrees  becomes  viscid,  and  is  found  to  contain  the  sporidia,  oozes 
from  the  Ergot  or  parts  around  it.  When  half-grown,  it  shows  itself 
above  the  floral  envelopes,  and  is  of  a dark  purplish  colour,  and  the 
production  of  sporidia  then  nearly  ceases,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
grain  is  observed  to  be  of  an  undulated  vermiform  appearance,  which 
Leveille  considers  to  be  the  Fungus,  and  calls  Sphacclia  segetum,  but 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Quekett,  consists  of  myriads  of  sporidia.  The 
Ergot,  come  to  its  full  size,  is  of  a violet-black  colour,  and  projects 
much  above  the  paleae.  Many  other  Grasses  and  some  Cyperace®  are 
affected  by  Ergot,  which  is  most  prevalent  in  damp  situations  and  in 
moist  seasons,  v.  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  xviii.  t.  32.  33. 

The  Sporidia  are  described  by  Mr.  Q.  as  elliptical,  moniliform,  finally  separate 
ing,  transparent,  and  containing  seldom  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  well-defined 
Igreenish)  granules. 

The  Ergot  of  Rye  is  sometimes  called  Spurred  Rye,  from  its  elongated 
and  curved  form  resembling  the  spur  of  a cock.  It  is  either  cylindri- 
cal or  somewhat  angular,  tapering  towards  both  extremities,  from  half, 
to  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  and  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter, 
with  two  furrows  along  its  length,  often  terminated  at  the  apex  by  a 
greyish  projection.  It  is  on  the  outside  of  a purplish  colour,  internally 
of  a greyish-white  with  a tinge  of  red.  The  smell  is  peculiar,  nau- 
seous, and  musty  ; the  taste  is  slight,  bitterish,  a little  acrid.  Ergot 
is  brittle,  easily  pulverised  when  dry.  The  surface,  where  glaucous, 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  sporidia,  and  the  interior  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  is  characteristic  of  the  Albumen  of  the  grain,  within  which  are 
globules  of  oil,  according  to  Mr.  Quekett. 

Most  of  the  Ergot  used  is  imported  from  the  Continent  and  from 
America,  and  requires  to  be  renewed  every'  year  or  two,  as  it  is  apt  to 
be  destroyed  by  an  Acarus,  which  produces  much  excrementitious 
matter. 

Various  analyses  have  been  made  of  Ergot.  AViggers  found  a fixed 
Oil  35  00,  Fungin  4G,  a peculiar  principle  called  Ergotin  1'2S,  which 
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has  a heavy  odour  and  a disagreeable  acrid  taste,  and  was  supposed  to 
possess  all  the  active  properties  of  the  drug ; besides  these,  a little 
Phosphoric  acid  combined  with  Lime,  Potash,  and  Iron,  a little  Gum, 
Sugar,  Albumen,  Vegetable  Ozmazome,  and  Wax.  Dr.  Wright  found 
it  to  contain  of  Oil  31,  Fungin  1 1*4,  modified  Starch  26,  Mucilage  9, 
Gluten  7,  Ozmazome  5'5,  Colouring  matter  3-5,  and  Salts  3*1 , with 
free  Phosphoric  acid.  He  states  that  the  activity  of  the  drug  resides 
in  the  Fixed  Oil,  which  may  be  separated  from  its  powder  by  Ether, 
and  this  afterwards  evaporated.  M.  Bonjean  states  that  there  are  two 
active  principles  : 1st.  the  Oil,  which  is  of  a yellow  colour,  acrid,  and 
poisonous  in  nature : 2nd.  the  aqueous  Extract,  obtained  from  its  pow- 
der either  deprived  of  its  Oil  or  not  ; brown,  of  a thick  consistence, 
and  musty  smell,  and  possessing  very  decided  anti-hmmorrhagic  proper- 
ties. Boiling  water  takes  up  the  active  properties,  forming  a reddish- 
coloured  acid  Infusion  or  Decoction.  Alcohol  and  Ether  also  in  like 
manner  remove  its  active  principles.  Hence  both  aqueous  and  spi- 
rituous preparations  are  possessed  of  useful  properties. 

Action.  Uses.  The  effects  of  Ergot  were  first  observed  in  the  dis- 
eases produced  by  it  when  taken  for  some  time  with  the  ordinary 
food,  that  is,  in  Convulsive  Ergotism  and  in  Gangrenous  Ergotism, 
both  accompanied  with  formication.  In  single  doses  of  5ij.  Dr.  Wright 
and  others  have  observed  that  it  created  nausea,  vomiting,  colic  pains, 
and  headache,  sometimes  stupor  and  delirium.  In  many  cases  it  has 
also  been  observed  to  depress  the  pulse.  Given  to  women  when  in 
labour,  Ergot  has  been  found  so  constantly  to  excite  labour  pains  and 
to  cause  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  child,  that  it  has  now  become 
established  as  a safe  and  effectual  remedy  in  cases  where  slowness 
of  labour  is  dependent  only  on  insufficiency  of  uterine  contraction. 
It  may  be  prescribed  also  for  expelling  the  placenta,  clots  of  blood, 
or  hydatids,  or  to  produce  contractions,  and  restrain  luemorrlmge.  It 
has  also  been  prescribed  as  an  Emmenagogue,  likewise  in  Leucorrhcea, 
Chronic  Dysentery,  Colica  Pictonum,  &c. 

J->.  t)j- — 5ft.  in  fine  powder,  or  witli  Syrup  and  some  aromatic,  or 
in  flavoured  infusion  (Dj. — Aq.  ferv.  fjiij.)  repeated  if  necessary  at 
intervals  of  15  or  30  minutes,  for  two  or  three  times.  A Tincture  is 
sometimes  prescribed  in  f3j.  doses.  Dr.  Wright  recommends  the  Oil 
of  Ergot  obtained  by  evaporating  the  Etherial  Tincture,  which  he  finds 

produces  uterine  contractions  in  doses  of  llfxx ml.  which  may  be 

given  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 

PRODUCTS  OF  FERMENTATION. 

Organic  substances  are  known  to  undergo  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion, and  to  form  new  compounds,  from  the  affinity  which  exists  be- 
tween their  constituents.  Some  are,  however,  very  permanent  in 
nature,  as  the  vegetable  acids  and  alkalis,  also  the  resins  ; others  are 
ready  to  undergo  a transposition  of  their  elements  when  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  an  external  agent,  or,  in  other  word3,  prone  to  pass  into  a 
state  of  fermentation.  These  substances  belong  to  that  group  of  or- 
ganic products  which  contain  Carbon  with  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen 
in  the  proportion  in  which  these  exist  in  water,  such  as  Starch,  Sugar, 
and  Mucilaginous  substances;  while  the  ferments  belong  to  the  Albu- 
minous group,  or  such  as  contain  much  Nitrogen  in  their  composition, 
such  as  Gluten.  The  conversion  of  Starch  or  Fecula  into  Sugar,  as 
exemplified  in  the  ripening  of  fruit,  or  in  the  process  of  germination, 
and  seen  on  a great  scale  in  the  operation  of  malting,  is  by  some  called 
Saecharine  fermentation.  But  the  term  Fermentation  is  rather  applied 
to  the  production  of  Alcohol  and  Carbonic'  gas  at  the  expense  of  Su- 
gar, as  seen  in  Vinous  Fermentation,  while  the  further  chtinge  which 
under  peculiar  circumstances  takes  place  of  Alcohol  into  Vinegar,  is 
called  Acetous  Fermentation. 

Alcohol.  Sp.  Gr.  0’815,  L.  0-810,  D.  0-794 — G,  E. 

Spiritus  Rectificatus,  L.  E.  D.  Rectified  Spirit  of  commerce. 

Sp.  Gr.  0-1138. 

Spiritus  Tenuior,  L.  E.  Spiritus  Vinosus  tenuior,  D.  Proof  Spirit. 

Sp.  Gr.  0-9-20,  L.  D.  Sp.  Gr.  0-912  (7  over  Proof).  E. 

Spiritus  Vini  Gallici,  L.  Spirit  of  French  Wine.  Brandy. 

The  process  of  distillation  has  been  long  familiar  to  the  natives  of 
India,  us  exemplified  in  their  several  aralcs  or  Spirits,  and  their  Rose- 
water and  attar  of  Roses.  From  them  it  was  no  doubt  made  known 
to  the  Arabs. 

When  Sugar  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  some  ferment,  such  as  yeast 
is  added,  in  a temperature  of  between  60°  and  00°,  brisk  motion  is 
observed  to  take  place,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  froth  collects  upon 
its  surface,  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  copiously  evolved,  the  impurities  finally 
subside,  and  the  liquid  becomes  clear.  The  Sugar  has  disappeared, 
and  Alcohol  has  been  produced,  which  may  be  separated  by  distilla- 
tion. The  Sugar  which  has  disappeared  has  been  considered  equiva- 
lent to  the  united  weight  of  the  Alcohol  and  Carbonic  acid  gas  which 
has  been  produced  ; but  a little  water  is  also  decomposed  when  Cane 
Sugar  undergoes  fermentation,  that  it  may  be  first  converted  into 
Grape  Sugar.  Gay-Lussac  calculated  that  90'72  parts  of  Sugar  are 
capable  of  supplying  4G"G8  parts  of  Alcohol,  and  44-24  of  Curb'  gas, 
making  together  90"72,  or  an  equal  weight.  Alcohol  is  considered  to 
be  composed  of  C2II30,  but  according  to  other  chemists,  of  C4II802, 
and  an  equivalent  of  Grape  Sugar  as  forming  4 Eq.  of  Alcohol,  8 of 
Carb',  and  4 of  water. 

Spirit,  however,  is  not  usually  obtained  from  Sugar  in  this  country, 
though  it  is  so  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  in  the  form  of  Rum.  On 
the  Continent  it  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  juice  of  the  Grape,  which 
contains  all  the  elements  for  due  fermentation.  Spirit  may  also  be 
distilled  from  feculent  roots,  as  Potatoes ; or  from  grain,  as  Rice  in 
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India,  or  from  malted  Bailey,  as  in  this  country.  In  these  cases  the 
Fecula  or  Starch  has  been  first  converted  into  Grape  Sugar,  before  the 
vinous  fermentation  takes  place.  The  Spirit  first  obtained  is  compara- 
tively weak,  being  mixed  with  some  water  and  a trace  of  Essential  Oil, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Grain  Oil.  In  this  state  it  is  usually 
called  Iiaw  Spirit.  By  a second  distillation  it  is  freed  from  much  of 
this  water  and  Oil,  and  may  be  procured  of  the  Sp.  Gr.  of  -835,  which 
is  the  strongest  Rectified.  Spirit , or  Spirit  of  Wine  of  commerce,  but 
which  still  contains  about  13  or  1 4 per  cent,  of  water.  The  following 
are  given  as  the  characteristics  of  the  different  officinal  Spirits. 

SriniTCS  Rbctipicatos.  Sp.  Gr.  *838  at  62°.  “ Colourless,  not  rendered  tur- 
bid by  water,  tastes  and  smells  vinous.  This  may  bo  reduced  to  the  state  of 
Proof  Spirit  by  diluting  5 pints  of  it  witli  3 pints  of  distilled  water."  L.  “ fjiv. 
treated  with  Sol.  of  XUratt  of  Silver  n\ij-  exposed  to  bright  light  for  24  hours, 
and  then  passed  through  a filter  purified  by  weak  Nit1,  so  as  to  soparate  the 
black  powder  which  forms,  undergo  no  furthor  change  when  exposed  to  light 
with  more  of  the  test.”  E. 

This  is  owing  to  the  decomposition,  by  means  of  the  Oxide  of  Sil- 
ver, of  the  Oil  which  Rectified  Spirit  still  contains,  and  from  which  it 
is  with  difficulty  freed.  Its  presence  may  also  be  detected  by  adding 
an  equal  vol.  of  pure  Sul'.  The  properties  of  Rectified  Spirit  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  those  of  Alcohol;  but  though  necessarily  weaker 
as  a Spirit,  it  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  many  of  the  officinal  Resins, 
of  some  of  which  it  dissolves  more  than  Alcohol. 

Alcohol.  Sp.  Gr.  '815  (Sp.  Gr.  '810,  D.)  Colourless;  entirely  vaporizable ; 
unites  with  water  or  ether;  smells  and  tastes  vinous.  L.  Sp.  Gr.  '794—6; 
when  mixed  with  a little  solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  and  exposed  to  bright 
light,  it  remains  unchanged,  or  only  a very  scanty  dark  precipitate  forms.  E. 

As  Spirit  even  when  rectified  still  contains  water  to  the  extent  of 
-jtg-  or  -Jy,  or  18  water  to  82  Alcohol  in  100  parts  ; and,  as  a stronger 
Spirit  is  required  for  some  purposes,  processes  are  given  for  getting  rid 
of  much  of  this  water.  A common  method,  as  recommended  in  the 
D.  P.,  is  to  add  Pcarlash,  dried,  powdered,  and  still  warm,  lbiijft.  to 
Rectified  Spirit,  Cong.  1,  and  digest  in  a close  vessel  for  seven  days, 
with  frequent  agitation.  The  dry  Pearlash  having  a great  affinity  for 
water,  detaches  it  from  the  Alcohol,  and  being  itself  insoluble  in  this 
menstruum,  forms  a semifluid  mass,  with  the  purer  Spirit  floating  above, 
which  can  then  be  decanted  off.  Other  substances  have  ns  great  an  af- 
finity for  the  water,  but  being  soluble  in  the  Spirit,  require  this  to  be 
separated  by  distillation.  Thus,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Brande,  agi- 
tate together  equal  weights  of  Spirit  and  Quicklime,  or,  as  adopted  in 
the  E.  P.,add  Rectified  Spirit  0.  j.,  Lime,  broken  into  small  fragments, 
Jxviij.,  allow  this  to  slake  with  a gentle  heat,  keep  cool  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessel ; then  attach  aproper  refrigeratory,  and  with  a gradually 
increasing  heat,  distil  off  fjxvij.  The  density  of  the  Alcohol  obtained 
should  be  '79G.  The  L.  C.  prefer  the  Chloride  of  Calcium  for  its  supe- 
rior deliquescing  power,  and  direct  Chloride  of  Calcium,  lbj.  to  be  added 
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to  Rectified' Spirit,  Cong.  ].,  and  when  this  is  dissolved,  distil  off  Ovij. 
and  fjv.  The  D.  C.  direct  Chloride  of  Calcium,  lbj.,  to  be  added 
to  the  Spirit  which  has  been  already  freed  of  water  by  Carb.  of  Potash, 
and  then  distil  with  a moderate  heat,  till  the  residuum  grows  thick. 
The  Sp.  Gr.  of  the  Alcohol  should  be  "810. 

Alcohol  still  contains  a small  proportion  of  Water,  of  some  of  which 
it  may  be  freed  by  repeated  distillation  off  Chloride  of  Calcium.  By 
which  means  it  is  brought  to  "7 96'  at  G0°,  which  is  called  Absolute  Al- 
cohol in  the  E.  P. ; but  some  of  lower  density  has  been  obtained.  The 
Sp.  Gr.  of  '82.5  is  adopted  as  that  of  Alcohol  by  the  Excise  regulations. 
It  may  be  obtained  of  considerable  strength  by  enclosing  Chloride  of 
Calcium  in  a vessel,  either  in  vacuo  or  not,  with  Rectified  Spirit.  The 
water  is  absorbed  by  the  Chloride,  and  the  Alcohol  left  comparatively 
pure.  This,  when  pure,  is  light,  limpid,  and  colourless,  of  a peculiar, 
rather  agreeable  odour,  and  a warm,  burning  taste.  It  is  very  volatile, 
and  produces  considerable  cold  during  its  evaporation.  Its  boiling  point 
is  from  173°  to  175°,  when  Sp.  Gr.  -820  at  GO0.  The  stronger  the  Al- 
cohol, the  lower  is  the  boiling-point.  Sp.  Gr.  of  its  vapour  1'613. 
Bums  readily,  without  smoke,  water  and  Carb'  being  produced.  It 
has  never  been  frozen  ; is  hence  well  adapted  for  making  thermometers 
for  ascertaining  cold.  It  unites  with  water  in  all  proportions,  some  con- 
densation and  evolution  of  heat  taking  place,  and  will  abstract  it  from 
the  air.  It  is  a powerful  solvent  of  many  substances,  as  the  Vegeto- 
Alkalis  and  the  Fixed  Alkalis,  but  not  their  carbonates,  many  crystal- 
line neutral  Resins,  Volatile  and  Fixed  Oils ; also  some  elementary 
substances,  as  Iodine,  and  many  salts. 

SrmiTDS  Tendiok.  Proof  Spirit.  Sp.  Gr.  ’920,  as  defined  by  the  laws  of 
Excise.  L.  Sp.  Gr.  ’912  (7  over  proof).  E.  The  other  tests  as  for  Rectified 
Spirit.  Dr.  Cliristison  states  that  the  E.  C.  adopted  the  standard  of  Proof  Spirit 
•920  in  its  Pharmacopoeia  of  1839,  but  had  been  led  to  alter  the  density  to  '912, 
because  a Spirit  of  this  strength  is  produced  by  mixing  one.  measure  of  water 
and  tiro  of  commercial  Rectified  Spirit,  and  has  been  long  adopted  in  practice  for 
preparing  Tinctures  by  all  the  leading  druggists  of  Edinburgh. 

The  properties  of  Proof  Spirit  are  necessarily  of  the  same  nature  as 
Rectified  Spirit,  and  though  weaker  as  a solvent  of  some  things,  is 
more  useful  for  such  as  are  of  the  nature  of  Gum-Resins.  But  as  it 
consists  of  nearly  one-half  Alcohol,  it  is  sufficiently  powerful  as  a sti- 
mulant. 

Spiritus  Vini  Gallici,  L.  Spirit  of  French  Wine.  Brandy. 

Spirits  distilled  from  various  fermented  substances  form  our  several 
varieties  of  Ardent  Spirit,  which  may  be  considered  as  Alcohol  diluted 
to  the  strength  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  mixed  with  some  volatile  ingre- 
dients. Brandy,  besides  being  made  from  Wine,  is  distinguished  as 
being  free  from  Grain  Oil.  Rum  is  obtained  from  fermented  Molasses. 
Whiskey  from  malted  Barley  or  Rye.  Holland  Gin  from  malted  Bar- 
ley and  Rye,  and  rectified  from  Juniper  Berries.  Common  Gin  from 
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malted  Barley,  Rye,  or  Potatoes,  rectified  with  common  Turpentine. 
The  Arrak  of  the  East  is  described  as  being  made  from  Rice;  but  the 
word  signifies  Spirit,  and  is  made  from  a variety  of  substances.  Mr. 
Brande  has  ascertained  that  these  several  spirits  contain  from  51  to  54 
per  cent,  of  Alcohol. 

Action.  Uses.  All  are  Diffusible  Stimulants,  and  well  known  for 
their  intoxicating  properties.  Even  in  moderate  quantities  they  pro- 
duce temporary  excitement  of  all  parts  of  the  system,  followed  by  cor- 
responding depression.  In  small  quantities  they  are  sometimes  useful 
to  health ; but  in  general  their  use  can  be  abstained  from  with  benefit. 
Dr.  Paris  has  particularly  distinguished  Brandy  as  being  Cordial  and 
Stomachic;  Rum  as  Heating  and  Sudorific;  Gin  and  Whiskey  both 
as  Diuretic.  Spirit  diluted  is  often  used  as  a cooling  lotion,  but  it 
must  be  allowed  to  evaporate;  covered  up,  it  will  act  as  a Rubefacient. 
Both  Alcohol  and  Proof  Spirit  are  used  as  the  solvents  for  numerous 
officinal  preparations. 

Mistura  Spiritus  Vini  Gallici.  Brandy  Mixture. 

Prep.  Mix  together  Brandy  and  Cinnamon-water  aa  fjiv.  Yolks  of  2 eggs, 
pure  Sugar  JS.  Oil  of  Cinnamon  n\ij. 

Action.  Uses.  Cordial  Stimulant.  Useful  in  cases  of  depression, 
when  the  rapid  action  of  a diffusible  stimulant  is  required,  as  in  sinking 
stages  of  typhus. 

Vinum  Xericum,  L.  Vinum  Album,  E.  Vinum  Album  His- 

panicum,  D.  Sherry  Wine. 

Sherry,  commonly  called  White  Wine,  is  officinal  as  a solvent  for 
some  active  medicinal  substances.  But  Wine  is  also  employed  as  an 
important  Stimulant  and  Tonic  ; and,  though  all  fermented  liquors  ob- 
tained from  the  juice  of  fruits  are  called  Wines,  good  Wine  is  prepared 
only  from  the  Grape,  because  its  juice  (v.  p.  311),  besides  Sugar  dis- 
solved in  a large  portion  of  water,  and  a glutinoid  substance,  or  vege- 
table albumen  in  its  husk,  contains,  as  its  acid  principle,  Bitartrate  of 
Potash,  which  being  insoluble  in  Alcohol  (v.  p.  87),  is  deposited  as 
the  fermentation  proceeds,  and  thus  removes  a great  portion  of  the  acid 
out  of  the  Wine.  The  albuminous  matter  of  the  Grape  juice,  absorb- 
ing Oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  is  considered  by  chemists  to  be  pass- 
ing into  decomposition,  and  thus  to  act  as  a ferment  to  the  Sugar,  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  converted  into  Alcohol,  when  the  same  changes  take 
place  which  have  already  been  described.  Besides  this,  there  is  also 
developed  a little  Volatile  Oil,  and,  according  to  Liebig  and  Pelouzc, 
a small  quantity  of  an  aromatic  substance,  which  they  have  called 
fEnanthic  Ether,  to  which,  and  especially  to  the  oil,  wineB  owe  their 
flavour.  Differences  are  observed  in  the  Wines  of  every  locality;  but 
they  are  sometimes  divided  into  dry  and  street  Wines,  also  into  still 
and  sparkling.  Thus,  in  cases  where  the  proportion  of  Sugar  is  small, 
and  that  of  the  albuminous  matter  large,  the  Sugar  becomes  entirely 
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converted  into  Alcohol,  and  the  Wine  is  said  to  be  dry,  and  having  be- 
come still,  may  bo  kept  for  some  time  to  ripen.  In  other  cases,  where 
the  proportion  of  ferment  is  small,  and  that  of  the  Sugar  is  large,  and 
remains  unconsumed,  the  Wine  is  sweet.  Spar/ding  Wines  are  thoBC 
which  have  been  bottled  before  the  fermentation,  though  advanced,  has 
entirely  ceased,  the  Carl/  gas  naturally  escapes  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
is  removed,  causing  the  appearance  of  sparkling.  The  acidity  of  Wine 
may  be  caused  by  the  Bitartrate  of  Potash,  or  by  the  formation  of 
Acetic  Acid.  The  colour  of  Wine  is  of  different  degrees  of  straw- 
colour  when  the  juice  of  the  Grape  is  alone  used ; but  it  is  red  when 
the  skins  or  husks  are  left  in  the  liquor  when  in  a state  of  fermenta- 
tion. As  ascertained  by  Mr.  Brande,  the  stronger  Wines,  such  as 
Lissa,  Raisin  Wine,  Marsala,  Port,  Madeira,  Sherry,  Teneriffe,  Con- 
stantia,  Malaga,  contain  from  18  or  19  to  26  percent,  of  Alcohol.  The 
lighter  Wines,  such  as  Claret,  Sauteme,  Burgundy,  Hock,  Champagne, 
Hermitage,  and  Gooseberry  Wines,  from  12  to  17  per  cent,  of  Alcohol. 
Wines  are  considered  less  intoxicating  than  Spirit  and  water  of  the  same 
strength,  because  the  Alcohol  is  supposed  to  be  combined  with  the 
Mucilaginous,  Extractive,  Colouring,  and  Astringent  principles  of  the 
Wine,  and  to  be  in  this  state  less  diffusible  in  its  action.  Sherry  is 
preferred  as  a solvent,  in  consequence  of  being  more  free  from  colouring 
matter,  and  containing  less  acid.  As  a Cordial  and  Tonic,  Wine  must 
be  selected  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Cerevisi.e  Fermentum,  L.  D.  Yeast. 

Though  neither  Ale  nor  Beer  are  officinal,  they  may  be  noticed  as 
differing  from  Wine,  in  containing  a larger  proportion  of  mucilaginous 
and  extractive  matters,  derived  from  the  Malt  with  which  they  are 
made.  They  often  contain  a free  acid,  and  are  ready  to  enter  into  the 
acetous  fermentation.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  Hop  assists  in  pre- 
serving Malt  liquors,  as  well  as  adds  to  their  tonic  effects.  According 
to  Mr.  Brande,  Ale  and  Porter  contain  from  4 to  near  10  per  cent, 
of  Alcohol.  The  Y east,  which  makes  its  appearance  mostly  on  the 
surface  of  fermenting  Wort,  and  is  produced  from  the  Glutinoid  sub- 
stance in  the  brewing  of  Malt  liquors,  is,  however,  officinal.  It  is  a 
light,  soft  substance,  of  a greyish-yellow  colour,  which  readily  petrifies 
if  kept  moist ; if  dried,  it  becomes  brownish,  and  may  be  kept  for 
some  time.  When  magnified,  it  appears  composed  of  vesicles  contain- 
ing globules,  and  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  an  infusory  plant. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  when  applied  externally,  and  used  in  the 
form  of  a poultice. 

Cataplasma  (CEREVism,  D.)  Fermenti,  L.  D.  Yeast  Poultice. 

Prep.  Mix  Wheat  Flour  Ibj.  with  Yeast  OS.  (Jhj.  D.),  and  heat  them  gently 
till  they  swell  up. 
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./Ether  Sulphuricus,  L.  E.  D.  Sulphuric  Ether,  or  simply  Ether. 

If  Alcohol,  or,  better,  if  Rectified  Spirit,  be  mixed  and  distilled  with 
Sulphuric  Acid,  a light,  very  inflammable  liquid  is  produced,  which  is 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Ether,  which  is  sometimes  called  Rectified, 
but  by  the  Colleges  Sulphuric  Ether.  The  Ethers  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  other  acids  contain  a portion  of  the  acid  or  its  elements, 
and  differ  essentially  from  each  other,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  particular  acid. 

Sulphuric  Ether  is  colourless  and  transparent,  very  light  and  limpid, 
of  a powerful  and  peculiar,  but  rather  pleasant  odour,  and  of  a warm 
pungent  taste,  afterwards  feeling  cool.  Sp.  Gr.  '712 — ’720,  or  .715  at 
60°,  extremely  volatile.  Sp.  Gr.  of  its  vapour  is  high,  being  2‘586. 
It  evaporates  even  in  pouring  from  one  vessel  to  another,  feeling 
and  producing  cold  if  evaporated  from  the  surface  of  the  hand;  and, 
being  very  inflammable,  it  is  apt  to  take  fire  on  the  near  approach  of 
a light.  Its  vapour  inhaled  is  exhilarating,  and  will  produce  a kind  of 
intoxication.  It  boils  at  96°,  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  has  been  frozen  at  — 47°,  becoming  a white,  crystal- 
line mass.  It  burns  with  a bright  flame,  producing  Carbonic  Acid 
and  water.  When  much  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  becomes  by 
degrees  converted  into  Acetic  Acid  and  Water.  Ether  may  be 
mixed  in  all  proportions  with  Alcohol,  and  one  part  with  nine  of 
water.  It  readily  dissolves  Resins,  Caoutchouc,  Volatile  and  Fixed 
Oils,  a little  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus  in  a smaller  proportion,  several 
Vegeto-Alkalis,  and  some  neutral  crystalline  principles.  Ether  is 
composed  of  C4I1.0 ; its  elements  are  represented  to  be  variously 
combined  by  different  chemists,  some  conceiving  it  to  be  an  Hydrate 
of  Etherine  (C.II , + HO),  or  an  Oxide  of  the  hypothetical  base 
Ethyle  (C4  II30). 

Prep.  It  is  directed  to  be  prepared  in  the  L.  P.  by  pouring  Rectified  Spirit  Ihij. 
into  a glass  retort ; add  Sulphuric  acid  ihij.  aud  on  a sandbath  raiso  tbo  heat 
so  that  the  liquor  may  quickly  boil.  Ether  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  acid 
on  the  Alcohol,  and  passes  into  the  receiving  vessel,  which  should  bo  kept  cooled 
with  ice  or  water.  The  process  is  to  be  continued  until  a heavier  liquid  portion 
begins  to  pass  over.  Then  add  to  tho  liquor  in  the  retort  previously  cooled  Rec- 
tified Spirit  lbj.  and  continue  to  distil  Ether  as  before.  Tho  distilled  liquors  are 
to  be  mixed,  and  tho  supernatant  portion  poured  off,  when  Carbonate  of  Potash 
AT • previously  ignited,  is  to  be  added,  shaking  them  occasionally  together.  (This 
is  to  abstract  any  free  acid  and  any  water  dissolved  by  Ether : if  it  contains  wa- 
ter, this  may  bo  separated  by  agitation  with  Lime.)  The  Ether  is  purified  by 
a second  distillation. 

The  D.  P.  directs  a Sulphuric  Rthcrial  liquor  to  bo  first  prepared  by  mixing 
together  Hect\tied  Sjiirit  and  Sulphuric  acid  ^xxxij.  and  distilling  with  a suddon 
and  sufficiently  strong  heat  fixx. ; then  adding  Rectified  Spirit  jxvj.  and  distill- 
ing oil'  more  of  the  sarno  Sulphuric  Etherial  liquor. 

I).  To  prepare  Sulphuric  Ether,  take  of  the  abovo  liquor  f^xx.  and  mix  with 
it  Carboiuitc  of  Potash , dried  and  powderod,  3ij.  and  from  a very  high  retort  distil 
witli  a gentle  heat  f^xij.  into  a cooled  receiver.  Sp.  Gr.  of  tho  Ether  should  be 
‘765. 

An  improvement  in  tho  process  consists  in  tho  regulation  of  the  temperature 
and  also  in  the  allowing  an  extra  proportion  of  Alcohol  to  dribble  into  the  mix- 
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turo  as  the  process  proceeds  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  that  consumed.  By  this 
means  the  same  quantity  of  Sulphuric  acid  converts  a much  larger  proportion 
of  Alcohol  into  Ether;  while  by  the  regulation  of  temperature  it  is  stated  (v. 
Brando’s  Chemistry)  that  any  quantity  of  Alcohol  may  be  etherized  by  the  same 
portion  of  acid,  which  is  no  further  altered  than  by  foreign  matters  which  may 
be  accidentally  present,  or  by  the  volatilization  of  a minute  portion  along  with 
the  etlierial  vapour.  Some  of  these  improvements  have  been  introduced  into 
the  E.  P.  and  are  fully  described  by  T)r.  Christison,  who  however  observes  that 
he  does  not  find  it  requisite  to  carry  the  conversion  beyond  double. 

Prep.  Take  of  Rectified  Spirit  f 3 1.  Sulphuric  Acid  f^x.  Pour  fjxij.  of  the 
Spirit  gently  over  the  Acid  contained  in  an  open  vessel,  and  then  stir  them 
together  briskly  and  thoroughly.  Transfer  the  mixture  immediately  into  a glass 
mat  trass  connected  with  a refrigeratory,  and  raise  the  heat  quickly  to  about 
280°.  As  soon  as  the  etherial  fluid  begins  to  distil  over,  supply  fresh  Spirit 
through  a tube  into  the  mattrass  in  a continuous  stream,  and  in  such  quantity  as 
to  equal  that  of  the  fluid  which  distils  over.  This  iF  best  accomplished  by  con- 
necting one  end  of  the  tube  with  a graduated  vessel  containing  the  spirit, — 
passing  the  other  end  through  a cork  fitted  into  the  mattrass, — and  having  a stop- 
cock on  the  tube  to  regulato  the  discharge.  When  f^xlij.  have  distilled  over 
and  the  whole  spirit  has  been  added,  the  process  may  be  stopped.  Agitate  the 
impure  Ether  with  f^xvj.  of  a saturated  solution  of  Muriate  of  Lime,  containing 
about  56.  of  Lime  recently  slaked.  When  all  odour  of  sulphurous  acid  has 
been  thus  removed,  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  and  distil  it  with  a very 
gentle  heat  so  long  as  the  liquid  which  passes  over  has  a density  not  above 
•735.  More  Ethor  of  the  same  strength  is  then  to  be  obtained  from  the  solution 
of  Muriate  of  Lime.  From  the  residuum  of  both  distillations  a weaker  Ether  j 
may  be  obtained  in  small  quantity,  which  must  be  rectified  by  distilling  it 
gently  again. 

Spiritus  Aetheris  Sulpiiurici.  E.  Spirit  of  Ether. 

Prep.  Mix  Sulphuric  Ether  Oj.  with  Rectified  Spirit  Oij.  The  density  of  this 
preparation  ought  bo  -809. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  conversion  of  Alcohol  into  Ether 
are  supposed  to  consist  essentially  in  the  former  (C4HG02)  being  de- 
prived of  1 eq.  of  water,  HO,  and  thus  converted  into  C4H5  0,  the 
eq.  of  Ether.  But  the  mere  abstraction  of  water  is  not  all,  in  the  case 
of  the  action  of  Sul'  on  Rectified  Spirit.  Mr.  Henncl  proved  a new 
acid  was  produced,  the  Sulpho-Vinic,  which  contains  Sul'  and  Quadri 
Hydro  Carbon,  or  Etherine,  also  that  this  is  first  formed,  and  then 
so  evolved  as  to  unite  with  water  to  form  Ether.  By  Liebig,  Ether  is- 
regarded  as  an  oxide  of  an  hypothetical  base,  which  has  been  called 
Ethule  or  Ethylc,  C4H5-f-0  Ether,  and  that  Alcohol  is  the  hydrat- 
ed oxide  of  the  same  radicle,  C4II50  -j-  HO.  Liebig  also  considers 
Sulpho-Vinic  Acid  an  essential  step  in  the  process  of  etherification,  and 
that  it  is  no  sooner  formed  (as  he  conceives,  of  2 eq.  S',  2 aq.  and  1 
Alcohol)  than  it  is  resolved  into  Sul',  Ether,  and  water.  Ether  being, 
formed  by  substracting  2 eq.  of  Anhydrous  Sulph'  and  1 eq.  aq.  from  1 1 
eq.  of  Sulpho-Vinic  Acid. 

Tests. — Ether  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  Rectified  Spirit  and  a. 
little  water.  Sometimes  it  contains  Etherial  OH,  “ L.,”  Sp.  Gr.  *750; 
but  that  of  commercial  Ether  varies  from  *733  to  *7 65  ; evaporates 
away  entirely  in  the  air;  slightly  reddens  litmus;  unites  sparingly; 
with  water,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  fjj.  to  Oft.,  and  remains  limpid,  (if 
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Ethenal  Oil  is  present  it  will  cause  turbidity,)  “E.,  Sp.  Gr.  ’735,  or 
under:”  when  agitated  in  a minim  measure,  with  half  its  volume  of  con- 
centrated solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium  its  volume  is  not  lessened  (if 
Spirit  be  present,  it  will  be  absorbed,  and  the  Ether  will  float  at  the 
surface,  diminished  in  bulk).  The  L.  and  D.  preparations,  as  evident 
by  the  Sp.  Gr.,  are  weaker  than  the  E.  Sulphuric  Ether. 

Action.  Uses.  Ditfusible  Stimulant  and  Antispasmodic,  Carmina- 
tive. Frequently  prescribed  in  Spasmodic  affections,  and  often  to  re- 
lieve Flatulence.  In  Hysterical  and  in  Nervous  complaints  in  general, 
in  Dyspnoea,  Nervous  Colic,  and  similar  affections,  it  is  very  effective, 
especially  if  prescribed  with  Laudanum,  or  a solution  of  the  Salts  of 
Morphia. 

D.  Iffxv. — f3j.  and  repeated  in  a short  time  if  necessary. 

Oleum  TEthereum,  L.  Liquor  TEthereus  Oleosus,  D.  Etherial 

Oil.  Oil  of  Wine. 

This  substance  is  formed  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  of  Sul- 
phuric Ether.  It  is  an  oily-looking  liquid,  which  when  washed  has  a 
bitter,  somewhat  aromatic  taste,  and  a peculiar  odour.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  Rectified  Spirit  and  in  Ether. 

Prep.  Mix  Rectified.  Spirit  thij . cautiously  with  Sul'  Ibiv.  and  distil  until  a black 
froth  appears,  when  tho  retort  ia  to  be  immediately  removed  from  tho  fire.  (Ether, 
water,  Sulphurous  acid,  and  an  oily  liquid  which  floats  upon  tho  water,  are  pro- 
duced.) The  light  fluid  is  to  be  separated  from  tho  heavier,  and  to  be  exposed 
fora  day  to  tho  air.  (The  Ether  present  evaporates.)  Sol.  of  Potash  fgj.  or  q.  s. 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  is  to  bo  well  shaken  with  tho  oily  liquid. 
(The  free  Sulphurous  acid  is  removed.)  Scparato  the  Etherial  Oil  which  sub- 
sides, and  wash  it  well.  D.  P.  “ Take  what  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  dis- 
tillation of  Sulph.  Ether,  and  distil  down  to  one-half  with  a moderate  heat,"  D. 

The  composition  of  this  body  is  unsettled.  Mr.  I-Iennel  considered 
it  to  be  a Sulphate  of  the  Hydrocarbon  Etherinc.  A compound  pro- 
bably of  Sulphuric'  and  Sulph.  Ether.  Liebig  thinks  it  is  composed  of 
2 Eq.Sul',  CeHa  +IIO. 

This  Oil,  though  officinal,  is  not  used  medicinally  by  itself,  but  forms 
an  ingredient  in  the  following  Spirit,  which  is  intended  as  a substitute 
for  the  Anodyne  liquor  of  Hoftman. 

Spir.  TEtheris  Sulphurici  comp.  L.  Compound  Spirit  of  Sulph- 
uric Ether. 

Prep.  Mix  togethor  Sulph.  Ether  fjviij.  Rectified  Spirit  fjxyj.  Etherial  Oil 

tyij- 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Antispasmodic,  Anodyne ; hence  useful 
in  cases  of  Nervous  Irritation,  and  want  of  sleep,  often  prescribed  with 
Opiates,  in  doses  of  f3fl. — f3ij. 

./Ether  Nitrosus,  D.  Hyponitrous  or  Nitrous  Ether. 

Nitrous,  or,  more  correctly,  Hyponitrous  Ether,  is  of  a pnle  yellow 
colour,  very  volatile,  has  an  agreeable,  fragrant  odour,  like  that  of 
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apples,  and  a sweetish,  cooling,  slightly  acid  taste.  Its  hoiling-point  is 
62°,  and  its  Sp.  Gr.  about  ‘900.  It  is  very  inflammable.  Miscible  with 
Alcohol  and  Ether  in  all  proportions,  but  requires  4 8 parts  of  water  to 
dissolve  it.  It  is  officinal  in  the  D.  I’.,  of  the  Sp.  Gr.  -900,  and  directed 
to  be  made  without  the  aid  of  heat,  by  presenting  Rectified  Spirit 
to  Nitric  Acid,  while  this  is  forming  from  the  action  of  Sul'  on  Nitr', 
or  Nitrate  of  Potash.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalis.  But,  as  it  is 
prepared  with  difficulty,  and  apt  to  undergo  change,  Nitrous  Acid  being 
at  length  formed,  it  is  now  seldom  used.  It  can  be  made  by  the  follow- 
ing process  of  the  E.  P.,  Sp.  Gr.  ’899  at  60°,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Christison,  with  safety  and  dispatch,  if  all  the  directions  are  carefully 
attended  to.  If  the  ebullition  should  become  tumultuous,  it  may  at 
once  be  stopped  by  blowing  cool  air  across  the  mattrass.  The  Ether 
being  accompanied  by  some  water,  undecomposed  Alcohol,  and  a little 
acid  : this  is  removed  by  Milk  of  Lime,  and  the  water  and  Alcohol 
by  the  concentrated  solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium;  upon  which  a 
very  pure  Ether  separates  and  floats  on  the  saline  solution.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  composed  of  1 Eq.  of  Ether  (AeO  or  C4II50)  with  1 Eq. 
of  Hyponitrous'  (N03),  and  the  changes  which  take  place  in  its  manu- 
facture consist  in  both  the  Nit'  and  the  Alcohol  becoming  decomposed; 
the  latter,  losing  its  Eq.  of  water,  becomes  Ether,  while  the  Nit',  losing 
2 Eq.  of  Oxygen,  becomes  Hyponitrous  Acid.  The  disengaged  Oxy- 
gen, Hydrogen,  and  Nitrogen,  give  origin  to  various  other  compounds, 
some  of  which  are  disengaged  as  gas,  and  others  remain  in  the  retort. 


Spiritus  /Etheris  Nitrici,  L.  E.  Spir.  /Ethereus  Nitrosus,  D. 
Spirit  of  Nitric,  or  rather  of  Nitrous  Ether.  Hyponitrous  Ether,  with 
(four  volumes  of,  E.)  Rectified  Spirit.  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre. 

Prep.  Take  of  Rectified  Spirit  Olj.  fjvj.  pure  Nitric  acid  (Sp.  Gr.  1-500)  fjvij. 
Put  f^xv.  of  tho  Spirit,  with  a little  clean  sand,  into  a two-pint  mattrass.  fitted 
with  a cork,  through  which  are  passed  a safety-tube  terminating  an  inch  above 
the  Spirit,  and  another  tubo  leading  to  a refrigeratory.  The  safety-tube  being 
filled  with  pure  Nitric  acid,  add  through  it  gradually  fjiijlk.  of  tho  acid.  When 
the  ebullition  which  slowly  rises  is  nearly  over,  add  the  rest  of  the  acid  gradu- 
ally, fjfi.  at  a time,  waiting  till  the  ebullition  caused  by  each  portion  is  nearly 
over  beforo  adding  more,  and  cooling  tho  refrigeratory  with  a stream  of  water, 
iced  in  summer.  Tho  Ether  thus  distilled  over,  being  received  in  a bottle,  is  to 
be  agitated  first  with  a little  milk'of  lime,  till  it  ceases  to  redden  litmus-paper, 
and  then  with  half  its  volume  of  concentrated  solution  of  Muriate  of  Lime. 
The  pure  Hyponitrous  Ether  thus  obtained,  which  should  have  a density  of  -899, 
is  then  to  bo  mixed  with  the  remainder  of  the  Rectified  Spirit,  or  exactly  four 
times  its  volume. 

Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether  ought  not  to  be  kopt  long,  as  it  always  undergoes  de- 
composition, and  becomes  at  length  strongly  acid.  Its  density  by  this  process 
is  -847.  E. 

L.  P.  Add  gradually  Nitric  acid  fjiv.  to  Rectified  Spirit  Ibiij.  and  distil  tjxxxij. 
The  D.  C.  uso  the  rosiduum  of  tho  distillation  of  Nitrous  Ether  and  the  Spirit 
employed  in  that  process  for  condensing  the  olastic  vapours.  Thu  distilled  li- 
quor is  aftonvards  mixed  with  nlkalino  matter  until  it  ceases  to  redden  Litmus. 
The  Sp.  Gr.  of  the  liquid  obtained  aftonvards  by  again  distilling  is  -850. 
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The  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether  is  thus  obtained  in  the  E.  process,  by- 
diluting  Nitrous  Ether  with  four  times  the  quantity  of  Rectified  Spirit, 
and  in  the  L.  formula  by  distilling  Nit'  with  more  spirit  than  is  con- 
sumed in  the  production  of  Nitrous  Ether;  but  the  E.  preparation  is 
at  least  twice,  perhaps  thrice  as  strong  as  the  L.  one  (c).  The  E. 
Spirit  is  of  a light  straw  colour;  that  of  the  L.  P.  colourless,  having  the 
peculiar  but  agreeable  odour  and  flavour  of  the  Nitrous  Ether,  though 
of  course  less  strong.  It  is  mobile,  volatile,  and  inflammable,  almost 
always  a little  acid,  especially  if  it  has  been  kept  any  time.  It  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  water,  and  with  Alcohol.  The  Sp.  Gr.  varies 
much  ; but  the  strength  may  also  be  ascertained  by  the  E.  method. 

Tests. — It  is  apt  to  be  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  spirit  or  water, 
and  to  spoil  by  keeping,  from  the  formation  of  Nitrous  Acid.  “Sp.Gr. 
•834.  It  slightly  reddens  litmus,  and  does  not  effervesce  with  Car- 
bonate of  Soda,  and  is  recognised  by  its  peculiar  odour.”  L.  “ Sp. 
Gr.  '847.  It  effervesces  feebly,  or  not  at  all,  with  solution  of  Bicar- 
bonate of  Potash.  When  agitated  with  twice  its  volume  of  concen- 
trated solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium,  12  per  cent,  of  Ether  slowly 
separates.”  E. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  and  Antispasmodic.  Diuretic,  and,  by 
management.  Diaphoretic  in  doses  of  f3ft. — fijij.  As  a Diuretic  it  is 
best  combined  with  others,  as  Squills,  Acetate  of  Potash,  &c. 

Acetous  Fermentation  and  Destructive  Distlleation. 

Acetic  Acid  exists  in  plants  either  in  a free  state,  or  combined  with 
Potassa,  Soda,  Lime,  &c.  Vinegar,  being  producible  from  simply  ex- 
posing to  a warm  temperature  the  liquors  which  have  undergone,  or 
are  susceptible  of,  the  vinous  fermentation,  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  times.  But  in  all  cases  some  ferment  requires  to  be  present, 
as  these  substances  must  first  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation : for  it 
is  the  Alcohol  which  is  the  subject  of  Acetous  fermentation,  and  it  may 
in  other  ways  be  made  to  yield  the  same  products.  Thus,  though 
Alcohol  when  burnt  in  the  open  air  produces  Carbonic  Acid  and  water, 
if,  when  diluted  with  a little  water,  it  be  dropped  by  degrees  upon 
finely-divided  Platinum,  the  Oxygen  of  the  air,  attached  to  the  extend- 
ed surface  of  the  metal,  coming  in  contact  with  the  thin  film  of  spirit, 
by  combining  with,  changes  its  nature,  and  converts  it  into  Acetic  Acid, 
of  which  the  vapours  may  easily  be  perceived  by  their  pungent  odour. 
So  the  same  spirit,  with  a little  yeast,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
will  speedily  become  converted  into  Acetic  Acid.  Vinegar  on  the  Con- 
tinent is  made  by  exposing  Wine  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  partially 
filled  vessels.  In  this  country  a less  pure  Vinegar  is  made  from  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  Beer,  to  which  TrfiTi;  pnrtof  Sul'  is  allowed  to  be  added, 
to  prevent  further  change  taking  place.  Several  of  these  forms  of 
Vinegar  are  officinal.  Besides  these,  Acetic  Acid  may  also  be  obtained 
by  the  destructive  distillation  in  close  vessels  of  some  hard  dry  woods 
( v . Pyroligneous  Acid).  All  these  are,  however,  diluted  forms  of 
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Acetic  Acid,  which  may,  however,  be  obtained  from  them  in  a concen- 
trated form. 

Acetum,  L.  Acetum  Gali.icum,  E.  Acetum  Vini,  D.  Vinegar, 

L.  French  or  Wine  Vinegar,  E.  D. 

Though  the  L.  C.  does  not  distinguish  Foreign  from  British  Vinegar, 
yet  as  by  their  tests  they  require  only  pure  Vinegar  to  be  used,  it  may 
be  treated  of  with  the  Foreign  Vinegar. 

L.  Yellowish;  of  a peculiar  odour;  fjj  saturates  Carbonate  of  Soda  gr.  lx. 
and  Sol.  Chloride  of  Barium  produces  in  this  quantity  not  above  1-14  gr.  of 
Sulph.  of  Baryta.  Its  colour  is  not  altered  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  The 
Sulphate  of  Baryta  is  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  Sul'  (1  part  in  1000)  which  is 
allowed  by  the  excise  laws  to  bo  added.  The  Sulph.  Hydrogen  will  indicate  the 
presence  of  Lead.  The  colour  and  odour  are  indications  of  purity,  and  tho  Soda 
will  prove  its  strength.  Wine  Vinegar,  according  to  the  E.  1’.,  has  a Sp.  Gr.  of 
1*014  to  1*022.  Ammonia  in  slight  excess  causes  a purplish  muddiness,  and 
slowly  a purplish  precipitate.  In  fjiv.  complete  precipitation  takes  place  of  all 
the  Sul'  present  with  Sol.  of  Nitrate  of  Baryta  npxxx.  E. 

Acetum  Brittanicum,  E.  British  Vinegar. 

British  Vinegars  are  usually  much  paler,  but  sometimes  much  darker, 
from  the  presence  of  Extractive  and  other  matters,  than  the  White 
Wine  Vinegar,  and  are  deficient  in  aroma.  They  often  contain  a much 
larger  than  the  recognised  proportion  of  Sul',  besides  some  Lime. 

The  E.  P.  gives  as  tests  of  its  being  sufficiently  pure,  that  it  has  a Sp.  Gr.  of 
1*006  to  1*0019.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  does  not  colour  it;  complete  precipi- 
tation takes  place  in  fjiv.  with  Sol.  of  Nitrate  of  Baryta  rqxxx. 

Acetum  Destjllatum,  L.  E.  D.  Distilled  Vinegar. 

Prep.  Take  of  Vinegar  (French  by  preference,  E.)  Cj.  (10  parts,  D.),  distil  in 
a glass  retort,  from  a sand-bath,  and  into  a glass  receiver,  Ovij.  (Dilute  the 
product  if  necessary  with  Aq.  dost,  till  the  Sp.  Gr.  is  1*006,  E.)  Reject  tho  first 
tenth,  and  preserve  the  next  seven-tenths,  of  which  the  Sp.  Gr.  is  1*005.  D. 

By  distillation,  the  Colouring  Matter,  Sul',  and  other  impurities, 
being  left  behind,  the  Vinegar  becomes  a colourless  diluted  Acetic  Acid, 
and  used  to  be  called  Acetous  Acid.  With  the  acid  and  water  rises  a 
little  of  the  Mucilage,  and  also  the  Ethero-Spirituous  substance  (or  Ace- 
tic Ether?),  which  characterizes  all  good  Vinegar,  and  is  the  source  of 
its  peculiar  aroma,  that  is,  if  the  first  part  has  not  been  unnecessarily 
rejected.  The  odour  and  taste  of  the  distilled  are  less  agreeable  than 
that  of  good  Vinegar. 

L.  “ It  should  bo  entirely  dissipated  by  heat.  Nothing  should  be  precipitated 
from  it  on  the  addition  of  Acetate  of  Lead,  or  Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  Iodide  of  Po- 
tassium (showing  tho  absence  of  Sul7  and  H Cl7,  as  well  as  of  Lead).  Neither 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  nor  Ammonia  alter  its  colour  (showing  absence  both  of 
Lead  and  of  Copper).  Silver  being  digested  with  it,  nothing  is  precipitated  on 
the  addition  of  H Cl7  (showing  absence  of  Nit7).  100  grs.  saturate  Carb.  of  Soda 
grs.  xiij.  (100  minims  saturate  grs.  viij.  Sp.  Gr.  1*005,  E.)  Tho  Sp.  Gr.  of  the 
L.  distilled  Vinegar  is  1*007  or  upwards,  according  to  Dr.  Christison.  The  E. 
C.  order  dilution  because  distilled  Vinegar  is  often  above  1*005. 
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Acidum  Pyroligneum,  E.  “ Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  Wood.”  Pyroligneous  Acid  is  consider- 
ed to  be  a discovery  of  Glauber  ; but  it  is  probable,  as  stated  by  Ber- 
zelius, that  it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a 
passage  of  Pliny,  in  which  Pirfc  wood,  heated  in  a furnace,  gives  out 
“ sudore,  aquas  modo,  fluit  canali : hoc  in  Syria  cedrum  vocatur,  ac 
tanta  est  vis,  ut  in  TEgypto,  corpora  hominum  defunctorum,  eo  por- 
fusa,  serventur.”  In  the  present  day  the  distillation  is  usually  con- 
ducted in  iron  cylinders,  with  condensers  attached.  The  woody 
matter  being  decomposed  by  heat,  its  elements  unite  to  form  fresh 
compounds,  and  by  distillation  an  acid  liquor  passes  over  with  water, 
tarry  matter,  Empyreumatic  Oil,  and  much  inflammable  gas,  while  a 
large  proportion  of  excellent  Charcoal  is  left  in  the  retort.  The  Pyro- 
ligneous Acid  is  a brown,  transparent  liquid,  consists  essentially  of 
Acetic  Acid,  diluted  with  water,  holding  in  solution  tar,  with  some 
Empyreumatic  Oil,  and  has  a smoky  smell.  It  is  distilled,  and  fur- 
ther purified,  by  the  addition  of  Carb.  of  Soda.*  This  is  retained  as 
Acetate  of  Soda  (u.  p.  1 00),  or  used  for  making  a purer  Acetic  or  Pyro- 
ligneous Acid.  When  the  acetate  of  the  above  Alkali  is  formed,  it 
is  purified  by  crystallization  and  re-solution,  afterwards  decomposed 
with  Sul' : the  Acetic'  set  free  is  again  distilled,  and  the  processes 
repeated  until  a nearly  colourless  acid,  with  the  odour  of  the  Acetic,  is 
produced,  but  which  is  often  Empyreumatic. 

E.  Nearly  or  entirely  colourless;  Sp.  Gr.  at  least  1*034 ; rr\c.  neutralize  at 
least  grs.  liij.  of  Carb.  of  Soda ; unallectcd  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  or  sol.  of 
Nitrate  of  Baryta. 

Acidum  Aceticum,  L.  E.  D.  Acetic  Acid,  E.,  a little  diluted,  L. 

and  D. 

Acetic  acid,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  acids,  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a concentrated  state  by  decomposing  an  anhydrous  Acetate, 
as  that  of  Soda,  with  Sulphuric  acid.  When  set  free,  being  volatile, 
it  rises  and  is  then  condensed,  and  is  readily  recognized  by  its  peculiar 
and  grateful  odour.  It  is  limpid  and  colourless,  acrid  in  taste,  and 
will  blister  the  skin  unless  it  is  moderately  diluted.  It  is  exceedingly 
volatile,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Its  vapour  is  inflammable. 
It  may  be  crystallized  at  60°,  forming  large  colourless  crystals,  when  it 
is  called  Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  Sp.  Gr.  T0G3.  It  is  composed  of 
C4H30a=Ac'  with  1 Eq.  of  water.  It  may  be  mixed  in  all  propor- 
tions with  water,  Alcohol,  and  Ether.  It  dissolves  Camphor,  several 
Resins  and  Volatile  Oils,  which  therefore  are  frequently  employed  for 
aromatising  it.  It  forms  numerous  important  salts  with  metallic 
oxides,  alkalis,  and  vegeto-alkalis.  But  the  Acetates  are  decomposed 
by  most  of  the  acids,  except  the  Carb'.  An  important  fact,  first  inves- 
tigated by  Mr.  Clark,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  E.  P.,  is,  that  the 

* Soraetimos  Chalk  Is  first  added,  and  Acetato  of  Lime  is  formed,  which  is 
decomposed  by  digestion  with  Sulphate  of  Soda. 
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Sp.  Or.  does  not  always  bear  an  exact  relation  to  the  strength  of  the 
acid.  The  strength  and  the  density  go  on  increasing  in  a pretty  uni- 
form ratio  till  the  latter  arrives  at  I "077 ; but  as  the  strength  increases 
still  further,  the  density  gradually  sinks  again  to  1*063.  Dr.  Christi- 
son  observes  that  the  density  is  a tolerably  correct  measure  of  strength 
up  to  T06'2  ; and  above  this  point  it  becomes  equally  so,  on  observing 
whether  the  addition  of  a small  per  centage  of  water  raises  or  lowers 
it.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  15  parts  by  weight  of  the  London  acid 
with  85  of  water  are  equal  in  strength  to  distilled  Vinegar.  But  the 
London  acid  is  mucli  weaker  than  that  prepared  by  the  E.  formula. 
The  Dublin  acid  is  composed  of  about  3 Eq.  of  water  to  1 of  acid. 

Prep.  To  Acetate  of  Soda  Ibij.  (Ac.  Potash  100  parts,  D.l  add  Sul]>huric  acid  fjix. 
|52parts,D. (previously  diluted  with  A>j.  dost,  f$ix.;  distil  froma  sand-bath,  carefully 
regulating  the  heat  towards  the  end.  (Pour  the  acid  into  a tubulated  retort:  add 
gradually  the  acetate,  waiting  after  each  addition  till  the  mixture  cools  : distil 
with  a moderate  heat  to  dryness.  Sp.  Or.  1'074,  D.) 

Take  Acetate  of  Lead  q.  s.  heat  it  gradually  in  a porcelain  basin  by  means  of  a 
bath  of  oil  or  fusible  metal  (8  tin,  4 lead,  3 bismuth)  to  32(fJ  F.;  and  stir  till  the 
fused  mass  concretes  again.  Pulverise  this  when  cold,  and  heat  the  powder 
again  to  320°  with  frequent  stirring,  till  the  particles  cease  to  accrete.  Add  Jvj. 
of  the  powder  to  f^ix.  and  a half  of  pure  Sul'  contained  in  a glass  mattrass ; 
attach  a proper  tube  and  refrigeratory,  and  diBtil  from  a fusible  metal  bath  with 
a heat  of  320°  to  complete  dryness.  Agitate  the  distilled  liquid  with  a few  grs. 
of  red  Oxide  of  Lead  to  remove  a little  Sulphurous  acid  (apt  to  rise  with  the  Ac'). 
Allow  the  vessel  to  rest  for  a few  minutes,  pour  ofT  the  clear  liquid,  and  redistil 
it.  The  density  is  commonly  1'0G3  to  1*0G5,  but  not  above  1068'5.  E. 

Tests.  L.  “ Sp.  Gr.  1048  at  62.  Grs.  c.  saturate  Curb,  of  Soda 
grs.  lxxxvij.,  and  the  fluid  gives  by  evaporation  crystals  of  Acetate  of 
Soda,  vaporizable,  &c.,  as  in  Acetum  Dcstillatum,  L.  Density  not 
above  T0685,  and  increased  by  20  per  cent,  of  water;  colourless; 
unaltered  by  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  or  Nitrate  of  Baryta  (showing 
absence  of  Lead,  Copper,  and  Sul');  Tl|c.  neutralize  at  least  grs.  ccxvj. 
of  Carb.  of  Soda.  E. 

Action.  Uses.  Though  so  many  forms  are  officinal,  Ac'  is  not  pro- 
portionally useful.  The  strong  acid  is  one  of  the  quickest  Vesicants, 
and  an  excellent  escharotic  for  warts  and  corns.  Acetum  or  Vinegar  is 
used  as  a solvent  for  several  vegetable  principles,  and  is  an  excellent 
and  grateful  Refrigerant  when  applied  externally  as  a lotion,  or  for 
sponging  the  body  : its  vapour  when  inhaled  is  useful  in  various 
affections  of  the  throat  and  larynx.  It  is  sometimes  given  internally, 
and  the  St/rupits  Accti,  E.  Good  Vinegar  (French  by  preference)  f3-xi. 
to  pure  Sugar  fjxiv.  diluted  is  a grateful  form. 

Acid.  Aceticuji  Caiuphoratum,  E.  D.  Camphorated  Acetic  Acid. 

Prep.  Pulverise  Camphor  JS.  with  a little  Rectified  Spirit,  and  dissolve  in 
Acetic  acid  f^vjfe  using  the  acid  of  tho  respective  colleges. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant.  Grateful  in  faintness,  &c.,  but  still  more 
so  in  tho  form  of  the  aromatised  preparations  of  Acetic  acid  to  which 
various  volatile  oils  have  been  added. 
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Creasotum,  L.  Creazoton,  E.  An  Oxy-Hydro-Carburet,  pre- 
pared from  Pyroxylic  Oil,  L. 

This  substance  was  discovered  by  Reichenbach  in  1 830  with  several 
other  compounds  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen,  in  the  products 
of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  It  is  found  in  Tar,  in  Pyro- 
ligneous acid,  in  wood-smoke,  and  in  other  substances  which  no  doubt 
owe  to  it  some  of  their  properties.  When  pure,  it  is  colourless  and 
transparent,  fluid,  limpid  like  a volatile  oil,  of  a powerful  smoky  odour, 
and  a pungent  burning  taste.  Its  Sp.  Gr.  is  ordinarily  stated  to  be 
P037.  Dr.  Christison  has  ascertained  it  to  be  1'0G7,  of  high  refrac- 
tive power ; when  pure,  unchanged  by  exposure  to  light ; greatly  ex- 
panded by  heat;  boils  at  397°  ; bums  with  a sooty  flame.  It  forms 
two  compounds  with  water,  ono  a Hydrate  of  1 part  in  10  of  water, 
and  the  other  a solution  of  l '25  part  in  100  ( Phillips ).  It  is  soluble  in 
Alcohol,  Ether,  and  Naphtha,  but  more  readily  in  Acetic  acid,  also  in 
the  alkaline  solutions  ; but  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  Potassium,  Nit',  and  Sul'.  Its  most  characteristic  property 
is  that  of  coagulating  Albumen,  and  of  preserving  meat  indefinitely, 
whence  its  name  (from  flash,  and  I preserve). 

The  process  for  obtaining  it  pure  is  very  tedious  (v.  Drande’s  Chem.) 
It  consists  in  forming  a compound  with  solution  of  Potash  and  Oil  of 
Tar,  which  contains  Creasote,  then  separating  the  alkali  by  means  of 
Sul',  redistilling  and  separating  the  Creasote,  and  repeating  the  pro- 
cess. 

Tests.  L.  “ Oleaginous,  colourless,  transparent,  of  a peculiar  odour. 
It  boils  at  397°,  and  does  not  freeze  at  — 50°,  soluble  in  Acetic  acid.” 
E.  “ Colourless,  and  remains  so  under  sunshine  ; Sp.  Gr.  1'OGG  ; en- 
tirely soluble  in  its  own  volume  of  Acetic  acid  : a drop  on  filtering 
paper  heated  for  10  minutes  about  212°,  leaves  no  translucent  stain. 

Action.  Uses.  Creasote  applied  to  the  tongue,  causes  pain,  and  on 
the  skin  a burning  sensation  ; and  is  fatal  to  small  animals.  It  is  the 
active  ingredient  of  Tar  and  Tar- water  ; useful  in  healing  ulcers,  and 
inducing  a healthy  action  in  cutaneous  affections,  and  in  gangrene, 
scrofulous  ulcers,  &c.  It  often  gives  great  relief  in  toothache,  and  is 
extremely  useful  in  allaying  vomiting.  ( Elliotson .)  The  medicine 
should  be  well  diluted,  at  least  4 oz.  of  water  to  1 drop. 

Mistura  Creazoti,  E.  Mixture  of  Creasote. 

Prep.  Mix  Creosote  «\xvij.  with  Acetic  acid  n^xv j. ; gradually  add  Arp  iltst. 
fjxiv.,  then  Comp.  Spirit  of  Juniper  and  Syrup,  of  each  fsj. 

D.  fjj. — fjij.;  each  fjj.  containing  ll)j.  of  Creasote. 

Unguentum  Creasoti,  L.  E.  Creasote  Ointment. 

Prep.  Melt  Z«rct  Jlj.  Axunge  giij.  E.).  ndd  Creasote  3B1.  {gj . E.|  Stir  them 
briskly,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  the  mixture  concretes  on  cooling. 
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Petroleum  (E.)  Barbadense,  L.  D.  Petroleum.  Barbadoes  Tar. 

Petroleum,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  an  oil-like  exudation  from 
rocks,  which  has  been  employed  in  medicine  from  the  earliest  times, 
though  little  used  now.  It  is  very  abundantly  diffused,  and  in  other 
forms,  as  of  Asphalte,  Naphtha,  &c. 

Besides  in  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad,  Petroleum  is  found  floating  on 
some  springs  of  water  in  this  country,  as  at  Colebrooke  Dale,  &c.,  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  also  at  Baku  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and 
very  abundantly  at  Ranan-goong,  or  Earth-oil  Creek,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Irrawaddy.  Col.  Symes  describes  the  wells  as  about  500  in  num- 
ber, and  that  upwards  of  400,000  hogsheads  are  taken  away  in  boats. 
It  may  readily  be  obtained  by  digging  into  the  sand  in  warm  weather. 
This  was  examined  by  Drs.  Christison  and  Gregory,  who  found  in  it 
Paraffin,  Eupion,  which  Reichenbach  met  with  among  the  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  ; whence  they  infer  that  “ Rangoon 
Petroleum  is  the  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  vegetable 
matter,”  probably  from  subterraneous  causes  now  in  operation. 

Petroleum  has  the  consistence  of  treacle ; reddish-brown  or  black 
colour,  with  a bituminous  taste ; floats  on  water,  in  which  it  is  insolu- 
ble ; burns  with  a dense  black  smoke,  leaving  a carbonaceous  resi- 
duum. Acids,  alkalis,  and  Rectified  Spirit  have  little  effect  on  it  ; 
Ether  and  both  Volatile  and  Fixed  Oils  dissolve  it.  Exposed  to  the 
air,  it  hardens  into  Asphalte  : if  exposed  to  heat,  a yellowish  coloured 
liquid  distils  over,  which  resembles  the  Naphtha  obtained  in  making 
Coal-gas.  Both  are  free  from  Oxygen,  and  therefore  used  for  preserv- 
ing Potassium  and  dissolving  Caoutchouc. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant ; has  been  recommended  externally  in 
Rheumatism  and  in  Cutaneous  affections  ; internally  as  a Vermifuge. 
The  Rangoon  is  probably  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  other  kinds. 

Succinum,  L.  D.  Amber. 

Amber  (jjXsxtjm)  and  its  property  of  attracting  light  bodies  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  also  to  the  Arabs,  being  their  kali  roba  (grass- 
attractor).  The  term  Electricity  has  been  derived  from  its  Greek 
name.  It  is  no  doubt  a fossil  product,  usually  washed  up  by  the  sea 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  country  is  supplied  chiefly  from 
the  Baltic,  it  being  cast  on  shore  between  IConigsberg  and  Memel. 
In  India  it  is  obtained  both  in  Cutch  and  Assam.  It  is  probably  the 
resin  of  some  Coniferous  tree,  as  such  wood  is  found  in  a fossil  state. 
Insects  and  parts  of  plants  are  inclosed  in  amber  found  associated 
with  Lignite  beds.  It  is  met  with  in  irregular-shaped  brittle  pieces, 
of  a yellowish  or  yellowish- red  resinous  appearance,  translucent,  devoid 
of  taste  and  smell.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  water  or  Alcohol.  Subjected 
to  distillation,  it  yields  first  a yellow  liquid  which  contains  Acetic 
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acid,  and  afterwards  a thin  yellowish  oil,  with  a yellow  crystalline 
sublimate,  which  is  the  Succinic  acid,  D.  Continuing  the  heat,  the 
Oil  gradually  deepens  in  colour,  finally  becomes  black  and  of  the  con- 
sistence of  pitch,  requiring  to  be  redistilled  before  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Acidu.u  Succinicum  et  Oleum  Succinicum,  D.  Oleum  Suc- 
cini,  L.  Succinic  acid  and  Oil. 

Prep.  Distil  with  a gradually  increasing  heat  from  Amber  in  coarse  poiccler 
and  pure  Sami,  of  each  1 part,  an  acid  liquor,  an  oil,  and  an  acid  in  crystals. 
Press  these  in  bibulous  paper  to  get  rid  of  moisture,  and  sublimo  them  again. 
Tile  oil  may  bo  detached  from  the  acid  liquor  by  filtering  through  bibulous  paper. 
In  the  L.  P.  Amber  is  directed  to  be  similarly  distilled,  and  the  oil  again  and  a 
third  time,  to  obtain  Oleum,  Succini,  L. 

Action.  Uses.  Succinic  acid  has  been  supposed  to  be  Expectorant. 
The  Oil  is  Stimulant  and  Antispasmodic  in  doses  of  Dfv.  It  is  an 
ingredient  of  Tinctura  Ammonia:  Comp.  (p.  59.) 


ANIMAL  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

The  animal  creation,  so  interesting  and  essential  an  object  of  study 
for  acquiring  a scientific  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  human  frame,  is  less  important  as  connected  with  Materia  Medica, 
because  the  progress  of  medicine  has  caused  the  disappearance  from 
our  books  and  practice  of  a crowd  of  inert  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
gusting remedies,  which  could  only  have  operated  through  the  imagi- 
nation; while  modem  chemistry  has  shown  that  others  can  be  obtained 
more  easily  and  as  pure  from  the  mineral  or  vegetable  kingdom.  Thus 
Corals,  burnt  Oyster-shells  (p.  G58),  and  Crabs-claws  werb  valuable 
on  account  of  their  being  formed  of  Carbonate  of  Lime ; burnt  Bones 
on  account  of  Animal  Charcoal,  and  their  ashes  for  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
yielded  also  by  Cornu  ustum  (p.  662)  ; burnt  Sponge  (p.  650)  for 
the  salts  of  Iodine  (p.  650).  Oils  and  Fats  in  the  animal  kingdom  are 
obtained  of  nearly  the  same  nature  essentially  as  vegetable  oils  and 
fats,  as  in  the  form  of  Lard  (p.  665)  or  Suet  (p.  663).  So  Bees’  Wax 
(p.  657)  is  like  that  of  Palms  and  Myricas.  Spermaceti  (p.  660)  is 
considered  a peculiar  principle.  These, however,  continue  to  be  retained 
but  chiefly  ns  external  applications.  Saccharine  matter  is  contained 
in  Honey  (p.  657).  Gelatine  is  obtained  from  Isinglass  (p.  659)  and 
also  from  Hartshorn  (p.  662),  and  even  from  Bones  (p.  660) ; Albu- 
men from  the  White  of  the  Egg  ( p.  659)  ; and  Caseine  from  Milk, 
which  also  contains  Butter  and  Whey.  The  peculiar  secretions  called 
Musk  and  Castor  (p.  662)  are,  however,  still  considered  to  possess 
some  power  in  controlling  a few  nervous  affections.  The  only  animals 
which  are  officinal  in  their  entire  state  are  the  Cochineal  (p.  656)  for 
its  colouring  matter,  Cantharidcs  (p.  652)  for  their  vesicating  proper- 
ties, and  the  Leech  (p.  651)  to  draw  blood. 
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I.  CYCLO-NEURA  V.  RADIATA. 

Class  Porifera,  Grunt. 

Spongia  officinalis,  Linn.,  E.  D.  The  Officinal  Sponge. 

Sponge  is  so  well  known  for  its  economic  uses,  that  it  does  not  re- 
uire  a detailed  description.  Numerous  species  are  known,  with  soft 
porous  bodies,  traversed  by  tortuous  canals ; but  the  officinal  Sponge  is 
imported  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.  Some  of  a coarser 
kind  from  the  West  Indies.  Those  of  the  British  Seas  would  proba- 
bly answer  equally  well  for  burning.  When  collected,  Sponge  contains 
numerous  small  fragments  of  corals  and  minute  shells,  from  these  it 
must  be  freed  before  it  can  be  used  for  surgical  purposes  ; for  which 
it  is  well  suited,  from  its  soft  and  porous  nature.  Sponge  tents  are 
sometimes  used  for  dilating  sinuses.  These  are  prepared  by  dipping 
strips  of  Sponge  into  wax,  and  as  this  melts  by  the  heat  of  the  body, , 
the  Sponge  absorbs  moisture,  and  swells  ; or  pieces  of  Sponge  may  be 
tightly  wound  with  thread,  which  can  afterwards  be  cut.  Sponge  is  ■ 
composed  of  Gelatine  and  Coagulated  Albumen.  {Hatchett.)  When  i 
burnt,  its  ashes  give  Carbon,  and  some  Silex,  Carbonate  and  Phosphate  - 
of  Lime,  Carbonate  of  Soda,  Chloride  and  Iodide  of  Sodium,  Bromide  ■ 
of  Magnesia,  with  a little  Oxide  of  Iron, 

Pul  vis  Spongle  ustie,  I).  Burnt  Sponge. 

Prep.  Having  cut  the  Sponge  into  pieces,  beat  it  to  free  it  from  stones,  then  i 
bum  it  in  a covered  iron  vessel  till  it  is  black  and  friable.  Reduce  this  to 
powder. 

Action.  Uses.  Alterative.  Formerly  much  used  in  Goitre,  Scro-  • 
fulous  and  obstinate  Cutaneous  Affections.  On  the  Continent  it  is  • 
still  preferred  by  many  to  the  preparations  of  Iodine,  to  the  presence : 
of  which  Burnt  Sponge  no  doubt  owes  its  efficacy,  in  doses  of  about  i 
3j.  with  Honey  and  Aromatics. 

Class  Polyfifera,  Grant.  The  skeletons  of  Polypiferous  animals, . 
so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Corals  were  long  officinal,  as  they  still  I 
are  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  East.  They  owe  their  medical  pro- 
perties to  Carbonate  of  Lime,  with  the  addition  of  a little  Oxide  of  Iron. 

II.  D1PLO-NEURA  V.  ARTICULATA. 

Class  ANNELIDA. 

Hirudo,  L.  Hirudo  medicinalis,  Linn.  L.  D.  Sanguisuga,  . 

Savigny. 

Leeches  and  their  effects  must  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  i 
times.  They  were  early  employed  therapeutically  by  the  Hindoos 
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and  the  Arabs  adopted  their  practice.  (Royle,  Hindoo  Med.  p.  38, 
and  Wise  on  Hindu  Medicine , p.  177.)  Themison  mentions  the  em- 
ployment of  Leeches  by  the  ancients.  Herodotus  alludes  to  one  kind, 
Bdella  nilotica .)  Hr.  Pereira  infers  that  Sanguisuga  cegi/ptiaca , the 
species  from  which  the  French  soldiers  in  Egypt  suffered,  is  that  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Bible  (Prov.  xxx.  15)  by  the  name  of  Olukeh  or  Aluka. 
The  latter,  or  Aluk,  is  also  the  Arabic  name  for  Leech. 


Leeches  are  included  by  Cuvier  in  the  genus  Ilirudo.  This  has  since  been 
subdivided  into  several  genera.  Savigny  calls  that  which  includes  the  leeches 
used  in  medicine  Sanguisuga,  the  Iatrabdtlla  of  Blainville.  Leeches  are  cha- 
racterised by  having  an  elongated,  plano-convex  body,  tapering  towards  both 
extremities,  wrinkled  transversely,  and  composed  of  from  90  to  100  soft  rings. 
The  mouth  furnished  with  a lip,  and  the  posterior  extremity  provided  with  a 
flattened  disk,  both  adapted  to  fix  upon  bodies  by  suction,  and  to  serve  the  leech 
as  the  principal  organs  of  locomotion.  Underneath  the  body  two  series  of  pores 
arc  observed,  which  lead  to  as  many  interior  pouches,  which  aro  regarded  as 
organs  of  respiration.  The  intestinal  canal  is  straight,  inflated  from  space  to 
space,  as  far  as  two-thirds  of  its  length,  where  there  are  two  casca.  The  blood 
swallowed  is  preserved  there  red  and  unchanged  for  many  weeks.  The  sub- 
genua Sanguisuga  has  the  upper  lip  divided  into  several  segments,  the  aperture 
of  its  mouth  is  tri-radiate,  and  it  contains  three  jaws,  each  armed  on  its  edge 
with  two  ranges  of  very  fine  teeth.  Ten  blackish  points  aro  observed  on  the 
hoad,  which  are  taken  for  eyes.  The  anus  is  small,  and  placed  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  last  ring. 

The  two  species  most  commonly  used,  and  which  by  some  are  con- 
sidered varieties  of  one  another,  are  Hirudo  mcdicinalis  and  II.  offici- 
nalis. 

H.  officinalis  is  distinguished  by  its  unspotted  olive  groon  belly  and  by  the 
<lark  green  back,  along  which  and  the  flanks  are  observed  six  longitudinal,  often 
interrupted  rusty-red  stripes.  Six  of  the  eyes  are  said  by  Savigny  to  be  very 
prominent.  Teeth  about  70  in  number.  A native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  as  of 
France  and  Germany.  It  is  usually  called  the  Green  Leech,  sometimes  the 
Hungary  Leech,  from  being  a native  of  that  country. 

H.  siKDiciNALis  (fig.  95,  1 to  3),  tho  kind  usually  employed  hero,  and  readily 
distinguished  from  the  foregoing  by  its  belly,  which  is  of  a yellowish  green 
colour,  but  covered  with  black  spots,  which  vary  in  number  and  size,  forming 
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almost  the  prevailing  tint  of  tho  belly,  the  intervening  spaces  appearing  like 
yellow  spots.  On  tho  back  are  six  longitudinal  reddish  or  yellowish  red  bands, 
spotted  with  black  and  placed  on  an  olive  green  or  greenish  brown  ground. 
The  number  of  rings  varies  from  93  to  108.  Teeth  79  to  90  in  number.  A native 
of  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  often  called  the  English,  tho  speckled,  the  true, 
the  brown  Leech,  &c. 

Other  species  are  figured  by  Brandt,  as  Ilinulo  prcmincialis,  II. 
Verbana,  II.  obscura,  and  II.  interrupla.  In  the  United  States  they 
use  II.  decora.  In  India  Leeches  are  extremely  abundant,  procurable 
both  in  the  tanks  of  Bengal  and  in  the  north-west  provinces,  as  well 
as  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  Six  kinds  of  useful  and  six  veno- 
mous Leeches  are  mentioned  in  Susruta  and  by  Avicenna,  l.  c. 

Uses.  Leeches  are  effectual  for  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  afford- 
ing indeed  the  best  method  in  many  cases,  as  in  inflammation  of  the 
abdomen,  scrotum,  in  haemorrhoidal  tumours,  and  prolapsus  of  the  rec- 
tum. They  may  often  follow  general  depletion ; but,  according  to  the 
quantity  or  the  nature  of  the  case,  will  themselves  produce  constitu- 
tional effects,  especially  in  the  cases  of  children.  They  act  by  a saw- 
ing motion,  and  draw  about  3jft.  of  blood,  though  fjfs.  may  be  ob- 
tained by  fomentation,  &c.  Excess  of  bleeding  may  be  stopped  by 
pressure,  application  of  Matico ; sometimes  caustic  is  required,  and 
even  sewing  up  the  wounds  with  a fine  needle. 


Class  Insecta.  Order  Coleoptera. 

Cantharis,  L.  E.  The  whole  Fly,  E.,  or  Cantharis  vesicatoria, 

LatreiUe,  D.  The  Blister  Beetle. 

The  name  xxvSug*;  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a species  of  Co- 
leopterous Insect  which  possessed  the  properties  of  the  officinal  Blis- 
tering Beetle,  but  it  was  distinguished  by  yellow  transverse  bands. 
This  is  the  characteristic  of  species  of  Mylabris,  one  of  which,  M.  Fus- 
seleni,  occurs  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  another,  M.  Cichorii  (fig. 
96,  4),  in  Syria,  and  apparently  throughout  the  East.  In  India  it  is 
called  tclee  and  telcc  mukhee,  or  the  Oily  Fly,  no  doubt  from  the  oil-like 
exudation  which  the  insects  of  this  genus  give  out  from  the  articula- 
tions of  their  legs  when  seized.  Another  species,  M.  Trianthcmai,  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Fleming,  and  the  Lytla  gigas,  Fab.  is  found  there 
as  well  as  in  Senegal.  One  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabs  under  the  name 
of  surareh.  It  is  not  known  when  the  officinal  Blistering  Fly  came 
to  be  used,  but  it  has  had  a variety  of  names.  It  was  called  Meloe 
vesicatorius  by  Linnaeus,  Lyila  vcsicutoria  by  Fabricius,  and  Cantharis 
vesicatoria  by  Geoffroy,  and  now  by  the  Pharmacopoeias.  Geoffroy 
grouped  the  Vesicatory  Beetles  in  a small  tribe  corresponding  nearly 
with  the  Linnean  genus  Meloe,  and  distinguished  it  by  the  title 
Cantharideae.  This  he  divides  into  eleven  genera,  among  which  are 
Cantharis,  Mylabris,  and  Meloe,  all  of  which  species  have  been  ent- 
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ployed  ns  vesicatories.  Meloe  majalis , or  Mayworm,  is  figured  at  96 
fig.  3,  as  a specimen  of  the  genus. 

Fig  96. 


Cantharis  vc&icatoria  (fig.  97,  1 and  2)  is  of  an  elongated,  almost  cylindrica 
form,  from  6 to  10  lines  in  length  by  about  2 in  breadth,  the  male  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  female.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  two  beautiful  elytra  or 
wing-cases,  which  are  long  and  flexible  and  of  a shining  golden  green  colour, 
and  cover  two  thin  brownish  membranous  wings.  The  head  is  large  and  sub- 
cordate,  with  a longitudinal  furrow  along  the  head  and  the  thorax  : this  is  not 
larger  than  the  head,  rather  quadrato.  Its  thorax  chiefly,  but  also  the  rest  of 
the  body  covered  with  whitish  gray  hairs;  antenna)  black,  long,  simple  filiform. 
The  maxilla)  support  the  jointed  palpa),  of  which  the  terminal  joint  is  some- 

Fig.  97. 


what  ovate.  The  legs  are  from  4 to  6 lines  long,  smooth,  5 joints  to  the  first 
pair  of  the  tarsi,  and  4 only  to  the  last,  all  violaceous.  Singlo  spino  on  leg  and 
notch  in  tarsus.  The  last  joint  of  tarsus  with  a pair  of  claws,  each  of  which  is 
bifid.  Near  the  anus  of  the  fomale  aro  two  articulatod  caudal  appendages,  some- 
what similar  to  palpi. — It  abounds  in  the  S.  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy;  and 
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it  lias  spread  into  Germany  and  the  S.  of  Russia.  It  is  found  upon  the 
Ash,  Lilac  and  Privet  especially,  but  also  upon  tho  Elder  and  Honeysuckle, 
more  rarely  on  the  Plum-tree,  Rose,  Willow,  and  Elm.  M.  Farines  states,  that 
the  insects  produced  in  warm  places,  and  such  as  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  are 
most  energetic. 

Cantharides  are  stated  not  to  live  above  eight  or  ten  days.  When 
alive,  they  exhale  a strong,  foetid,  and  penetrating  odour,  by  which 
their  presence  is  readily  detected,  and  so  offensive,  that  public  walks 
sometimes  become  deserted  until  they  have  disappeared.  They  are 
usually  caught  early  in  the  morning,  when  persons  with  covered  hands 
and  faces  shake  them  off  the  trees,  plunge  them  into  vinegar,  or  ex- 
pose them  in  sieves  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  and  then  dry  them  in 
the  sun  or  in  wanned  apartments.  They  should  be  preserved  in  well 
stoppered  bottles,  as  they  are  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  other  insects, 
introducing  with  them  a little  Alcohol,  Petroleum,  Camphor,  Chloride 
of  Lime  ( Dcrheims ),  or  Pyroligneous  acid  ( M . Farines),  as  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  employ  fresh,  well-dried,  and  smooth,  not  dusty,  insects. 
They  long  preserve  their  form  and  colour,  also  to  some  extent  the  dis- 
agreeable odour  of  the  living  insect,  and  have  an  acrid  burning  taste. 
The  powder  is  of  a greyish-brown  colour,  interspersed  with  shining 
particles,  which  are  the  fragments  of  the  elytra,  head,  and  feet  ; and, 
though  comparatively  inert,  these  parts  are  very  indestructible,  and 
thus  often  serve  to  detect  their  presence  in  fatal  cases. 

Action.  Uses.  Narcotic,  Acrid  Poison  ; Rubefacient  and  Irritant ; 
Stimulant  Diuretic;  sometimes  producing  inflammation  of  the  Urinary 
organs ; but  useful  in  smaller  doses  in  inducing  a healthy  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  in  Chronic  Gonorrhoea,  Leucorrhtea,  &c.  Best 
known  and  most  extensively  employed  for  raising  Blisters  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  in  a space  of  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  sometimes 
accompanied  with  the  disadvantage  of  producing  painful  Strangury. 

Tinctura  Cantharidis,  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Cantharides. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  (7,  E.  D.)  bruised  Cantharides  jij.  (36.  E.;  Jij.  D.)  in 
Proof  Spirit  Oij.  Iby  measure  Ibife,  D.)  Strain.  (Express  strongly  and  filter,  or 
more  conveniently  by  percolation,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Diuretic. 

D.  Iflx.,  but  cautiously  increased — f3j.  with  some  demulcent. 
Used  internally  in  Gleet,  Leucorrheea,  incontinence  of  Urine.  Proof 
Spirit  is  a good  solvent ; it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  three  Tinc- 
tures are  unequal  in  strength.  With  Soap  or  Camphor  Liniment  used 
as  a Rubefacient  in  Rheumatism,  &c. 

Acetum  Cantharidis,  E.  (Epispasticum),  L.  Blistering  Vinegar 

of  Cantharides. 

Prep  Macerate  for  8 (7,  E.)  days  powdered  Cantharides  Jij.  (Siij.  also  Euphor- 
binra  coarsely  powderod,  3iv.  E.l  In  Acetic  arid  Oj.  (f3v.  mixed  with  Pyrolig- 
neous acid  f^xv.  E.)  occasionally  agitating.  Express  strongly  and  filter. 

Action.  Uses.  Rubefacient  and  Epipastic.  Useful  as  a powerful ' 
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method  of  raising  a blister  ; too  strong  and  irritant  for  internal  exhi- 
bition. 

Ceratum  (Unguent um,  E.)  Cantharidis,  L.  Cantharides  Cerate 
or  Ointment. 

Prep.  With  heat  melt  Spermaceti  Cerate  jvj.  (Resinous  Ointment  jvij.  E.) ; 
add  very  finely  powdered  Cantharides  jj.;  mix.  (Stir  briskly  as  it  concretes  on 
cooling,  E.) 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant ; employed  to  keep  open  blisters  and  issues. 
The  active  principles  are  dissolved  in  the  fatty  matter  aided  by  the 
heat,  though  too  great  heat  will  diminish  the  activity. 

Unguentum  (Ung.  Infusi,  E.)  Cantharidis,  L.  D. 

Prep.  L.  D.  Boil  very  finely  powdered  Cantharides  jj.  (jij.D.)  in  Aq.  dest.  fjiv. 
(by  measure  jviij.  D.)  down  to  one-half.  Strain.  To  the  filtered  liquor  add  Resin 
Cerate  jiv.  (jviij.  D.)  Evaporato  to  tho  proper  consistence. 

E.  Infuse  for  one  night  powdered  Cantharides  jj.  in  boiling  Aq.  fjv.  Squeezo 
strongly,  and  filter  the  expressed  liquid ; add  Axunge  jij. ; boil  till  the  water  is 
dispersed.  Then  add  Bees-icax  and  Resin  aa  jj.  When  liquid,  remove  the  ves- 
sel from  tho  fire  ; add  Venice  Turpentine  jij . Mix  thoroughly. 

Action.  Uses.  Irritant.  Used  as  the  Cerate  ; but  is  milder  in  its 
action. 

Emplastrum  Cantharidis,  L.  E.  I).  Blister  Plaster. 

Prep.  Melt  together  lard  IbG.  L.  D.  ( Suet  jij.  E.  ibfis.  D.)  and  Wax  piaster 
thjfi.  (Resin  aa  jij.  E.  Yellow  Wax  ibj.  and  Yellow  Resin  jiv.  D.)  Remove 
from  the  fire,  anil  when  near  concreting  from  cooling,  sprinkle  in  very  finely 
powdered  Cantharides  Ibj.  (jij.  E.l  Mix,  and  mako  a plaster,  stirring  briskly,  E. 

Action.  Uses.  Vesicant : the  most  commonly  employed  application 
for  raising  blisters.  In  some  cases  the  skin  requires  to  be  previously 
stimulated  with  an  Embrocation  or  Sinapism,  but  generally  the  action 
is  certain  and  complete. 

Emplastrum  Cantharidis  compositum,  E.  Compound  Blister 
Plaster. 

Prep.  Melt  Bces-wax  jj.  and  Burgundy  Pitch  jiij.  add  Venice  Thtrpentine  jivft. 
and  while  hot  sprinklo  into  it  finoly  powdered  and  mixed  Cantharides  jiij. 
White  Mustard  Seed  and  Black  Pepper  aa  jij.  and  Verdigrise  jB.  Stir  the  whole 
briskly  aa  it  concretes  on  cooling. 

Action.  Uses.  Powerful  and  Irritant  Blistering  Plaster ; but  seldom 
used. 

Several  substances  have  of  late  years  been  introduced  as  substitutes 
for  Blistering'  Plaster,  which  are  both  elegant  and  efficient,  under  the 
names  of  Tela  vcsicaloria,  Blistering  Tissue,  & c.,  and  of  which  other 
forms  are  the  Parisian  Taffetas  vesicant.  Papier  ct  Taffetas  episjxistiepie. 
(c.  Soubeirnn,  ii.  p.  210.)  They  are  made  with  im  etherinl  or  alco- 
holic Extract  of  Cantharides  or  of  Cantharidin,  mixed  with  wax,  and 
spread  in  a very  fine  layer  upon  these  tissues,  previously  oiled  or 
waxed. 
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Emplastrum  Calefacikns,  D. 

Prep.  With  a medium  heat  melt  together  Cantliarides  Plaster  1 part  and 
Burgundy  Pilch  7 parts  ; mix,  and  make  a plastqr. 

Action.  Uses.  Rubefacient.  Useful  for  relieving  internal  pains, 
as  in  the  joints,  &c. 

Order  Hemiptera. 

Coccus  Cacti,  Linn.  L.  E.  D.  Cocci,  L.  The  entire  Insects,  E. 

Cochineal. 

Cochineal,  so  valuable  as  a dye,  is  of  little  importance  in  medicine. 
Several  of  the  genus  are  used  as  dyes,  as  the  Kermes  insect,  or  Coccus 
llicis , found  on  the  Ilex  Oak  ; the  Coccus  Lacca,  or  Lac  insect,  found 
in  various  trees  and  shrubs  in  India,  much  used  as  a substitute  for 
Cochineal  and  its  Resin  (Shell-Lac)  for  various  purposes  ; the  Coccus 
polonicus,  found  on  the  roots  of  Scleranthus  perennis.  Something 
similar  is  found  on  the  roots  of  a plant  in  the  marshes  of  Herat. 
( Bumes .)  The  true  Cochineal  or  prana  fina  of  the  Spaniards,  is 
found  in  the  cool  parts  of  Mexico,  as  near  Oaxaca,  whence  one  kind 
of  Elemi  is  obtained.  The  grana  sylvestra , an  inferior  species,  is  found 
in  hot  parts,  as  near  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  Brazil.  The  female  of  the 
Cochineal  insect  is  alone  collected  from  off  the  Cactus  plant,  where  the 
impregnated  females  have  previously  been  placed  by  the  natives  of 
Mexico  to  produce  their  numerous  young.  These,  when  matured,  are 
brushed  off,  and  killed  by  artificial  heat.  Three  harvests  are  annually 
collected.  The  Silver  and  Black  varieties  of  the  Grana  fina  are 
known.  The  insects  are  oblong,  roundish,  plano-convex,  from  one  to 
two  lines  in  length,  wrinkled,  the  former  of  a colour  resembling  silver- 
paper,  owing  to  fine  down  with  which  they  are  covered,  and  by  which 
the  genuine  may  be  distinguished  from  any  imitation  of  the  colour  with 
powdered  Talc,  &c.  They  are  of  a purplish-grey  colour,  while  the 
black  variety  is  without  bloom,  and  of  a dark-reddish  colour.  An  in- 
ferior kind  (granilla)  made  up  of  smaller  insects,  and  broken  frag- 
ments is  also  sold.  Cochineal,  when  powdered,  is  of  a carmine  colour, 
without  odour,  but  having  a slightly-bitter  taste.  It  contains  some 
fatty  matters,  with  a brilliant  colouring  principle,  which  has  been 
called  Cochenillinc,  making  it  valuable  as  a dye.  It  is  used  for  giving 
colour  to  some  tinctures. 

Order  Hymenoptcra,  Linn. 

Apis  mellifica,  Linn.,  L.  E.  D.  The  Honey-Bee  is  officinal  only 
on  account  of  the  Honey  and  Wax  which  it  secretes  or  stores  up. 

Mel,  L.  E.  D.  Humor  e floribus  decerptus  et  ah  Ape  prmparatus, 

L.  Saccharine  secretion,  E.  Honey. 

Honey  is  secreted  by  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  sucked  by  the  Bee 
into  its  crop,  where  it  undergoes  some  slight  changes,  and  is  then 
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stored  up  iu  the  comb.  The  finest  Ilonej-  is  that  which  is  allowed  to 
drain  from  thence  ; and,  if  obtained  from  hives  which  have  never 
swarmed,  it  is  called  Virgin  Honey.  It  partakes  of  the  properties  of 
the  plants  from  which  the  bees  have  collected  it.  When  of  fine  qua- 
lity it  is  liquid  and  viscid,  but  translucent,  having  a fine,  though  pecu- 
liar odour,  and  a very  sweet  taste,  but  the  best  appears  to  some  people 
slightly  acrid,  from  the  uneasiness  experienced  in  the  fauces.  After  a 
time  honey  becomes  thick,  white,  and  granular  in  texture.  Inferior 
qualities  are  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  granular,  and  intermixed  with 
impurities,  and  are  usually  obtained  by  pressure  of  the  comb.  Honey 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  a great  part  is  taken  up  by  boiling  Alcohol. 
It  is  composed  of  crystallizable,  with  some  uncrystallizable  Sugar,  a 
Bmall  proportion  of  Mannite,  and  a little  aromatic  principle.  The  in- 
ferior qualities  contain  Wax,  some  acid  matter,  and  impurities.  Diluted 
with  water,  it  undergoes  the  Vinous  fermentation,  and  Hvdromel,  or 
Mead,  is  produced,  “ Honey  should  be  clarified  by  despumation  be- 
fore being  used.  A watery  solution  is  not  rendered  blue  by  Iodide  of 
Potassium  added  along  with  an  acid,”  L.  proving  that  it  is  not  adul- 
terated with  Starch. 

}Mel  bespdsiatum,  D.  Clarified  Honey.  Melt  Honey  in  the  vapour-bath, 
and  then  remove  the  scum. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent,  and  slightly  Laxative.  Chiefly  used 

I in  gargles,  &c.  It  is  a constituent  of  Oxymels,  and  of  the  Mel  Boracis 
and  Mel  Rosa;. 

Cera,  L.  E.  D.  (Cera  flava,  E.  D.)  Concretum  ab  Ape  paratum ; 
Waxy  Secretion,  E.  Cera  alba  L.  E.  D.  idem  dealbatum. 
Bleached  Bees’  Wax. 

Wax,  like  Honey,  has  been  known  and  employed  from  very  ancient 
times.  It  is  secreted  in  considerable  quantities  by  various  plants,  as 
the  Palms,  p.  591,  by  species  of  Myrica , especially'  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  by  less  known  plants  in  China  and  Japan'.  It  used  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Bee  merely  conveyed  it  from  the  plant ; but  it  is 
now  known  that  it  is  secreted  by  the  Bee  in  glands  situated  on  its  ab- 
dominal scales,  and  thence  collected  by  it  for  the  construction  of  its 
cells. 

Cera  flava.  Yellow  or  Common  Wax  is  obtained  by  subjecting 
the  comb  to  division  and  expression,  melting  the  residue  in  boiling 
water,  keeping  it  hot  for  some  time,  to  allow  the  impurities  to  separate 
or  be  dissolved.  On  cooling  the  Wax  concretes.  It  is  melted  again, 
and  then  strained,  and  sold  in  cakes.  It  is  of  a dull  yellow  colour,  and 
has  a peculiar,  somewhat  agreeable  odour,  and  is  bleached  by  agitation 
with  water,  &c.  Thus,  by  making  it  fall,  previously  melted,  in  small 
, streams,  upon  a revolving,  wetted  cylinder,  it  concretes  in  thin  ribbon- 
like layers,  which  being  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  united  influence 
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of  light,  air,  and  moisture,  become  bleached,  and  of  a yellowish-white 
colour.  Spermaceti  is  often  mixed  with  it,  to  improve  its  colour ; and 
Starch,  Tallow,  &c.,  as  adulterations.  Wax  is  firm  in  consistence,  but 
melts  at  155°;  burns  with  a bright  light.  It  may  be  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing Alcohol  and  in  Ether,  but  very  readily  so  in  the  Fixed  and  Vola- 
tile Oils.  Resin  and  fat  unite  with  it,  and  imperfect  soaps  are  formed 
by  its  union  with  alkaline  solutions.  Dr.  John  conceived  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  principles  Cerin  and  Myrioin.  It  is  now  considered  to  be 
a simple  principle. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent ; made  into  an  emulsion,  it  is  sometimes 
useful  in  sheathing  abraded  and  irritable  surfaces,  as  in  Catarrh  and 
Chronic  Dysentery ; but  its  chief  value  is  for  external  application  in 
the  various  forms  of  Cerates,  Ointments,  and  Plasters. 

Ceratum,  L.  Unguentum  (simplex,  E.)  Cerie  albas,  D.  Sim- 
ple Cerate. 

Prep.  Melt  11-7 lite  Wax  jiv.  (Jiij.  E.  tbj.  D.)  add  it  to  Olive  Oil  fjiv.  (f^vffi.  E. 
prepared  Hogs-lard  Ibiv.  D. ) Mix,  and  stir  briskly  while  it  concretes  in  cooling,  E. 

Linimentum  simplex,  E.  Simple  Liniment. 

Prep.  With  gentle  heat  dissolve  White  Wax  1 part  in  Olive  Oil  4 parts;  agi- 
tate well,  as  the  fused  mass  cools  and  concretes. 

Action.  Uses.  For  Emollient  dressings.  The  Liniment  is  used  for 
softening  the  skin,  &c. 

Emplastrum  (simplex,  E.)  Cer.-l,  L.  Wax  Plaster. 

Prep.  Melt  together  (with  amoderate  heat,  E.)  Wax  tbiij.  (jjiij.  E.)  Suet  tbiij. 
(jij.  E.)  and  Resin  tbj.  (gij.  E.)  Strain.  (Stir  briskly  till  the  mixture  concretes 
on  cooling,  E.l 

Action.  Uses.  Chiefly  employed  as  a basis  for  other  plasters. 
Unguentum  Cer.f.  flav,e,  D.  Ointment  of  Yellow  Wax. 

Prep.  As  Ung.  Cerce  albie,  D.,  substituting  Yellow  for  White  Wax. 

Action.  Uses.  Soft  dressing  ; but  more  stimulant  than  the  White 
Cerate. 

Class  Conchifera,  Lamarck. 

Ostrea  edulis,  Linn.  Testis,  L.  The  Shells  of  Oysters. 

Oysters  are  well  known  as  articles  of  diet.  Immense  quantities  are 
dredged  up  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  near  Whitstable,  and  also  on  the  op- 
posite const  of  Essex.  The  Shells  are  alone  officinal  on  account  of  the 
Carbonate  of  Lime  of  which  they  are  chiefly  composed,  with  a small 
portion  of  the  Phosphate,  and  a trace  of  animal  matter. 

Testa!  prasparatas,  L.  Prepared  Oyster  Shells. 

Prep.  Wash  the  shells,  first  freed  from  dirt,  with  boiling  Aq,  then  prepare  as 
directod  with  Chalk,  (v.  p.  110.) 

Action.  Uses.  Antacid  as  Chalk,  sometimes  preferred  on  account  of  ■ 
the  Phosphate  of  Lime. 
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IV.  SPINI-CEREBRATA,  V.  VERTEBRATA. 

Class  Pisces. 

Icthyocolla,  a name  derived  from  ixtlvs  a fish,  and  xoKXa  glue,  is 
translated  Isinglass,  a word  derived  from  the  German  Hausenblase,  from 
hausen,  the  great  sturgeon,  and  blase,  a bladder,  being  one  of  the  coats 
of  the  swimming-bladder  of  Fishes,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Acipenser,  or 
Sturgeon,  and  of  which  the  best  qualities  are  imported  from  the  rivers 
of  Russia,  flowing  into  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  but  also  from  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  Lake  Baikal.  Isinglass  is  also  imported  from 
Brazil,  and  likewise  from  India.  Of  late  the  quality  of  this  has  been 
much  improved.  Isinglass  is  the  purest  known  form  of  Animal  Jelly  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  as  Gelatine  that  it  is  valuable.  Gelatine,  when 
pure,  is  transparent,  and  nearly  colourless,  devoid  of  both  taste  and 
smell,  easily  preserved  when  in  a dry  state,  but  soon  putrefying  when 
moist.  It  is  soluble  in  the  different  dilute  acids,  as  well  as  in  the 
fixed  alkalis.  Its  solution  forms  a copious  precipitate  on  the  addition 
of  Tannin,  and  which  smells  like  tanned  leather.  As  Corrosive  Sub- 
limate does  not  precipitate  Gelatine,  it  serves  to  distinguish  it  when 
in  solution  from  Albumen.  Gelatine  unites  with  a large  proportion  of 
water,  and  on  cooling  becomes  a solid  tremulous  mass.  By  boiling 
with  Sul',  it  may  be  converted  into  a kind  of  Sugar.  Isinglass  in  its 
purest  form  is  white,  semitransparent,  devoid  of  smell  or  taste,  soften- 
ing in  cold  water,  and  dissolving  in  boiling  water,  with  the  exception 
of  a minute  proportion  of  earthy  impurities.  Bengal  Isinglass,  analysed 
by  Mr.  E.  Solly,  yielded,  in  three  specimens,  respectively  86'5,  90’9, 
and  92-8  per  cent,  of  Gelatine.  For  the  sources  of  Isinglass  v.  Brandt 
and  Ratzcburg  Medicinische  Zoologie,  Pereira’s  Elements  of  Materia 
Medica,  and  the  Author’s  Pamphlet  on  the  Production  of  Isinglass 
along  the  Coasts  of  India,  1842. 

Action.  Uses.  Demulcent.  Used  chiefly  as  a nutritious  and  little 
irritating  article  of  diet  for  the  sick. 

Ovum,  L.  The  Egg,  E.  of  the  Hen  of  Gallus  domesticus,  Temm. 

( Phasianus  Gallus,  Linn.),  L.  E. 

The  common  Fowl,  domesticated  everywhere,  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Jungle  Fowl  of  India.  Its  Egg  is  well  known  as  a highly 
esteemed  article  of  diet.  The  shell,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Car- 
bonate of  Lime,  is  seldom  now  employed.  Within  the  shell  there  is  a 
white  semi-opaque  albuminous  membrane,  which  contains  the  White 
or  Albumen  Ovi,  a glairy  viscid  fluid,  contained  in  very  delicate  mem- 
branous cells.  The  liquid  may  be  considered  a solution  of  Albumen, 
as  it  consists  of  12  per  cent,  of  this  principle,  and  85  of  water,  27  of 
Mucus  or  uncoagulable  matter,  and  0-3  of  saline  substances,  including 
Soda  and  traces  of  Sulphur.  The  glairy  liquid  is  miscible  with  water, 
coagulated  by  heat  under  212°,  as  in  boiling  an  egg,  also  by  acids.  It 
then  becomes  white,  opaque,  and  insoluble.  The  white  of  Egg  is  pre- 
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cipitated  by  Corrosive  Sublimate,  Diacetate  of  Lead,  Muriate  of  Tin, 
Tannin,  &c. 

The  Yolk  or  Yelk,  Vilellus  Ovi,  is  also  fluid,  opaque,  and  yellow 
in  colour,  without  odour,  but  with  a bland  and  pleasant  taste,  forming 
a milky  emulsion  when  agitated  with  water,  and  assisting  to  suspend 
in  it  many  insoluble  substances.  It  consists  of  Oil  (which  contains 
much  Elaine  with  a little  Stearine)  28'75,  Albumen  17'47,  and  water 
53-8,  with  a little  free  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus  in  combination. 

Action,  Uses.  The  White  of  Egg  is  used  chiefly  for  the  clarification 
of  watery  liquids  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  of  spirituous  ones  without 
heat.  It  may  be  used  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning  by  Corrosive  Sub- 
limate and  the  salts  of  Copper.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  an 
emollient  application.  Agitated  with  Alum,  it  forms  an  astringent 
poultice,  (v.  p.  125.)  The  Yolk,  besides  being  nutritive,  is  extremely 
useful  in  pharmacy  in  making  Emulsions,  and  suspending  Oils,  Oleo- 
resins,  and  Resins. 

Class  Mammalia,  Linn. 

Ossa,  D.  Bones. 

The  bones  of  Mammals  are  no  doubt  intended  and  chiefly  employed. 
They  consist  of  Gelatine  and  of  about  60  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  Phosphate  of  Lime  with  about  l-5th 
of  Carbonate  of  Lime,  and  small  portions  of  other  salts.  This  is  ob- 
tained  by  burning  away  the  gelatinous  part  in  an  open  fire,  and  then 
powderin<r  the  earthy  remains.  These  are  used  for  making  the  Phos- 
phas  Calcis  proecipitatum,  D.  and  Sod®  Phosphas.  L.  E.  D. 

If  bones  are  burnt  in  close  vessels,  Carbo  aniniuhs , L.  E.  (p.  50) 
or  Animal  Charcoal,  is  obtained,  which  consists  of  Charcoal  and  Phos- 
phate of  Lime.  This  is  much  used  for  purifying  Sugar,  the  vegeto- 
alkalis  &c. 

The’ Gelatine  of  Bones  is  not  officinal  in  the  P.,  but  it  is  often  used 
dietetically  in  making  nutritious  soups.  The  earthy  parts,  being  solu- 
ble in  dilute  Hydrochloric  or  Muriatic  acid,  are  removed  by  bones 
bein'*  digested  in  such  an  acid  solution,  having  first  been  carefully 
cleaned  by  boiling  and  scraping,  and  subsequently  washed  ; the  Gela- 
tine is  then  boiled  out,  and  flavoured,  or  with  vegetable  additions 
converted  into  soup.  The  diet  of  man,  to  be  properly  nutritious,  re- 
quires to  be  of  a mixed  nature,  and  Bone-Gelatine  is  as  well  suited 
as  anything  else  to  be  one  of  its  constituents,  though,  like  other  proxi- 
mate principles,  it  will  not  answer  by  itself. 


Class  Cetacea,  Linn. 

Cetaceum  L.  E.  I).  Concretum  in  propriis  capitis  cellulis  repertum, 
L Ceti’ne  nearly  pure,  E.  of  Physeter  macrocephalus,  Linn. 
Spermaceti  of  the  Sperm  Whale  or  AVhite  Cachalot. 

Spermaceti,  as  defined  in  the  L.  P.,  is  found  in  peculiar  cells  situ- 
ated in  the  great  head  (but  a little  is  also  found  in  other  parts,  as  the 
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blubber)  of  the  above  Whale,  which  inhabits  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
China  Sea.  It  is  itself  of  the  nature  of  a concrete  fat,  and  occurs  as 
an  oily  substance  disposed  in  numerous  cells  situated  in  a great  cavity 
along  the  upper  jaw  of  the  animal,  and  separated  from  its  blubber  by 
a ligamentous  covering,  and  supported  by  ligamentous  partitions  pro- 
jected across,  as  fully  described  by  John  Hunter.  The  liquid  contents 
of  the  head  being  taken  out  and  boiled,  on  cooling,  the  Spermaceti  con- 
cretes, and  the  valuable  Oil  swims,  and  is  further  separated  by  drain- 
ing and  pressure.  Subsequent  fusion  and  the  action  of  a weak  alka- 
line solution  purifies  the  Spermaceti,  which  is  then  seen  in  beautiful 
white,  pearly,  crystalline  masses,  soft  and  slightly  unctuous,  with  little 
odour  or  taste  ; Sp.  Gr.  0'94  ; capable  of  being  powdered  with  the 
addition  of  a little  Spirit ; melts  at  1 12°  ; bums  readily  ; is  insoluble 
in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  Alcohol,  more  so  in  Ether,  and  readily  in 
fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Spermaceti  may  be  separated  from  any  oil  it 
contains  by  boiling  Alcohol,  which  dissolves  its  pure  principle. 

Cetin.  This  is  considered  a neutral  fatty  body  intermediate  in 
nature  between  Wax  and  Fats.  It  is  like  Spermaceti  in  all  respects, 
being  only  separated  from  oil,  and  melts  at  120°,  is  saponified  with 
difficulty,  when  two  substances  are  formed,  one  a neutral  crystalli- 
zable  fat,  which  can  be  sublimed,  and  has  been  called  Ethal,  and  the 
other  Ethalic  acid,  which  approaches  Margaric  acid  in  nature.  Cetin 
is  composed  of  Carbon  8T66,  Hydrogen  12'85,  Oxygen  5-48  = 100. 
(i Chevreul ). 

Action.  Uses.  Emollient ; formerly  much  used  internally  with  Mu- 
cilage or  yolk  of  Egg;  now  chiefly  externally  in  cerates  and  ointments. 

Ceratum  (Unguentum,  D.)  Cetacei,  L.  Cer.  simplex,  E. 

Spermaceti  Cerate. 

Prep.  Melt  together  Spermaceti  gij.  (1  part,  E.  Ibj.  D.)  and  White  Wax  -,viij. 
(3  parts,  E.  thS.  D.),  and  add  them  to  Olive  Oil  Oj.  (fi  parts,  E.  prepared  Hogs- 
lard  Ibiij.  D.)  Stir  briskly  while  cooling. 

Action.  Uses.  The  Spermaceti  Cerate  and  Ointment  arc  both 
emollient  dressings,  the  former  of  softer  consistence  than  the  latter. 

Unguentum  Cetacei,  L.  Spermaceti  Ointment. 

Prep.  With  gentle  heat  melt  together  Spermaceti  xvi.  and  JfOiite  Wax  tij.  in 
Olive  Oil  tjiy.  Stir  well  till  cold. 

Cornu,  L.  E.  Cornua  Cervina,  Itainenta,  D.  Horn  and  Horn- 

shavings  of  the  Stag.  Cervus  Elaphus,  Linn. 

The  antlers  of  the  Stag,  or  rather  of  the  male  called  Hart,  are 
known  officinally  as  Hartshorn  and  Hartshorn-shavings.  They  arc 
selected  because  they  differ  in  chemical  composition  from  common  horn, 
as  of  oxen,  sheep,  & c.,  which  is  analogous  to  coagulated  Albumen. 
The  antlers  of  the  Stag,  which  are  shed  annually  in  spring,  have  the 
composition  of  Bone,  that  is,  Gelatine  27  and  Phosphate  of  Lime  57'5, 
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with  1 part  of  Carb.  of  Lime.  The  former,  however,  is  more  soluble 
in  boiling  water  than  the  Gelatine  of  bones.  Subjected  to  destructive 
distillation,  an  impure  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  is  obtained.  This  is 
so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Spirit  of  Hartshorn  that  other  prepa- 
rations not  so  obtained  are  called  by  the  same  name.  When  burnt, 
Hartshorn  yields  ashes  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Action.  Uses.  Hartshorn  shavings,  boiled  in  water,  yield  a nutri- 
tious and  colourless  jelly,  which  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
that  obtained  from  Isinglass  or  other  sources. 

Cornu  ustum,  L.  Purvis  Cornu  Cervini  usti,  D.  Burnt 
Hartshorn. 

Prep.  Bum  fragments  of  Bone  in  an  open  vessel  till  white,  then  rub  into  very 
fine  powder  (as  directed  for  Chalk,  L.  110.) 

Action.  Uses.  Consisting  chiefly  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  it  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  Bone-ashes. 

Moschus,  L.  E.  D.  Humor  in  folliculo  prasputii  secretus,  L.  Con- 
cretum  Moschus  dictum,  D.  Inspissated  secretion  in  the  follicles 
of  the  prepuce,  E.  of  Moschus  moschiferus,  Linn.  Musk. 

The  Musk  animal  differs  from  common  Ruminants  in  the  absence 
of  horns,  and  in  having  long  canine  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
jaw.  It  inhabits  the  mountainous  regions  of  central  Asia,  extending 
from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Altai  mountains,  and  from  these  to  China. 
Hence,  as  in  the  case  of  Rhubarb  from  the  same  regions,  we  have 
Russian,  China,  and  Indian  Musk.  It  is  singular  that  the  common 
Hindoo  name  of  the  Musk,  and  in  the  Himalayas  that  of  the  Musk 
animal,  is  kustooree,  a name  similar  to  Castoreum,  a substance  which 
Musk  so  closely  resembles  in  nature.  The  name  musk  is  no  doubt 
derived  from  the  Arabic  mishit  or  mooshk , which  is  evidently  the  same 
word  as  the  Sanscrit  mooshka.  This  has  been  used  as  a perfume  and 
as  a medicine  by  the  Hindoos  from  very  early  times.  It  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  from  the  Hindoos  by  Serapion,  but  it  was  pre- 
viously mentioned  by  iEtius. 

The  animal  bears  a closo  resemblance  to  the  Doer  tribe  in  shape  and  size.  It 
is  usually  less  than  three  feet  in  length,  with  the  haunches  somewhat  more  ele- 
vated than  tile  shoulders.  The  want  of  horns  and  the  projecting  canines  have 
already  been  mentioned.  There  are  altogether  82  teeth  : namely,  8 incisors  in 
the  lower  jaw,  2 canines  in  the  upper,  and  24  molars.  The  canines  are  not  met 
with  in  the  female.  Tho  oars  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  tail  very  short.  The 
fleece,  which  consists  of  strong,  elastic,  undulated  hairs,  varies  in  colour  with 
the  season,  the  ago  of  the  animal,  and  perhaps  the  place  which  it  inhabits.  Tho 
general  colour  is  a deep  iron-grey.  Tho  individual  hairs  are  whitish  near  tho 
root,  and  fawn-coloured  or  hlackish  towards  the  tip.  The  gestation  of  the  fo- 
malo  was  quite  unknown  until  Mr.  Hodgson  in  Nepal  ascertained  that  it  was 
about  170  days.  They  are  extremely  timid,  mild,  and  gentle  in  their  nature. 
Found  on  the  tops  of  dlffloultly-accessiblo  and  generally  open  mountains,  usually 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  snow,  hut  coming  nearer  to  tho  plains  according  to 
tho  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  springing  from  rock  to  rock  with  great  agility. 
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The  Musk  animal  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  males  secret- 
ing the  remarkably  strong-smelling  secretion  called  Musk,  in  a plano- 
convex, oval,  hairy  bag,  of  which  the  orifice  is  situated  just  before  the 
pneputial  orifice.  The  sac  is  flat,  smooth,  and  naked  above  where  it 
iB  applied  against  the  abdomen,  convex  below,  and  hairy,  composed  of 
several  coats.  The  Musk  is  secreted  by  small  gland-like  bodies  situ- 
ated in  little  pits  on  the  most  internal  of  these  coats.  The  quantity 
in  each  sac  varies  from  14  to  3 drachms.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the 
rutting  season,  and  when  fresh  is  soft,  and  of  a reddish-brown  colour. 
When  dried,  and  contained  in  its  native  sacs,  it  forms  the  Musk  of 
commerce.  The  kinds  known  are  the  Chinese  and  Siberian  ; the  last  is 
inferior  in  its  fragrance  to  the  other.  The  Chinese  is  probably  from 
the  same  kind  of  cold  and  lofty  region  as  the  Himalayan.  Some  of  this 
is  imported  into  and  apparently  consumed  in  India. 

Musk  is  in  grains  or  lumps,  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  with  a powerful,  penetrating,  and  diffusive  smell. 
It  is  usually  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  subtlety  of  the  particles  of 
matter.  The  taste  is  bitter,  disagreeable,  and  somewhat  acrid  ; rea- 
dily inflammable.  Rectified  Spirit  and  Ether  are  the  best  solvents  of 
Musk.  Analysed  by  different  chemists,  it  has  been  found  to  contain 
a variety  of  principles,  as  Stcarine,  Elaine,  Cholesterine,  an  Oily  Acid 
combined  with  Ammonia,  free  Ammonia,  various  salts,  and  animal 
principles,  as  Albumen,  &c.,  an  odoriferous  principle  which  seems  par- 
ticularly attached  to  the  Ammonia.  But  the  quantity  and  proportion 
of  the  constituents  vary  considerably,  perhaps  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  specimens  which  have  not  been  subjected  either  to  abstrac- 
tions or  to  additions.  The  hunters  even  are  said  to  adulterate  it,  and 
if  they  do  not  the  Chinese  merchants  do  so. 

Mistura  Moschi,  L.  Musk  Mixture. 

Prep.  Rub  up  Musk  and  Sugar  aa  5I1J.,  then  add  powdorod  Acacia  3 ilj. , gra- 
dually adding  Rose  Water  Oj, 

Tinctura  Moschi,  D.  Tincture  of  Musk. 

Prep.  Digest  for  7 days  powdered  Musk  3ij.  in  Rectified  Spirit  by  measure  thj. 
Strain. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant,  Antispasmodic,  slightly  Hypnotic.  M. 
Trousseau  considers  it  useful  in  some  nervous  affections,  and  that  it  is 
Aphrodisiac.  It  may  be  given  in  5-grain  pills  every  three  or  four 
hours,  and  increased  to  3j.  ; or  in  doses  of  fjj.  to  f$jfi.  of  the  fore- 
going Mixture.  The  quantity  of  Musk  in  the  Tincture  is  very  small 
in  proportion  to  the  Spirit. 

Sevum,  L.  E.  Adki's  Ovillus,  I).  Fat  of  Ovis  Aries.  The  Sheep. 

Suet.  Adeps  0 villus  praeparatus,  D. 

The  Sheep  domesticated  from  the  earliest  times  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Ovis  Argali.  Its  flesh  in  the  form  of  Mutton  and  Lamb 
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is  well  known  as  a highly  nutritious  article  of  diet.  The  Suet  or  Fat 
taken  chiefly  from  near  the  kidneys  is  alone  officinal.  It  is  prepared 
by  being  cut  into  pieces,  melted  with  a moderate  heat,  sometimes  with 
a little  water,  and  strained,  D.  Suet  is  white,  firm  in  consistence, 
brittle,  with  little  smell,  and  of  a bland  taste.  According  to  Chevreul,  it 
consists  of  Stearine  and  Elaine,  with  Hircine  and  a little  Margarine. 
The  two  first  are  abundant  also  in  Lard.  Hircine  is  a liquid  like 
Elaine,  but  differs  in  being  much  more  soluble  in  Alcohol.  Suet  re- 
quires for  its  fusion  a higher  temperature  (103°)  than  any  other  ani- 
mal fat,  owing  to  the  very  little  Margarine  it  contains.  It  is  com- 
posed of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen. 

Action.  Uses.  Emollient.  Useful  in  giving  greater  consistence  to 
plaster,  &c. 


Lac.  Milk  : a peculiar  liquid  secreted  by  the  mammae  of  Mammi- 
ferous  animals  for  the  support  of  their  young.  That  of  the  Cow  is 
most  commonly  employed  in  this  country,  though  that  of  Goats  and 
Asses  is  also  employed,  and  that  of  Buffaloes  and  Camels  in  Eastern 
countries.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  milk  of  Carnivora  is  of  the  same 
general  nature  as  that  of  the  vegetable-feeders.  Cows’  Milk,  how- 
ever, being  that  usually  made  use  of  as  a demulcent,  or  as  an  antidote 
in  cases  of  poisoning,  and  for  making  the  Mistura  Scammonii,  E.,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  notice  its  constituents. 

Milk  is  white,  and  appears  homogeneous,  but  is  actually  an  emulsion 
composed  of  a transparent  serous  fluid,  with  numerous  globules  of  fatty 
matter  floating  in  it.  When  allowed  to  rest,  these  separate  in  the 
form  of  Cream , which  by  agitation,  and  pressing  out  the  whole  of  the 
liquid  (Butter-milk),  and  washing  with  water,  is  converted  into  Butter, 
which  retains  some  of  the  serous  fluid.  It  is  sometimes  further  puri- 
fied by  melting  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  clarified  Butter  or  ghee  of  India. 
Butter  is  composed  of  Stearine  and  Elaine,  the  proportions  of  which 
vary  at  different  times.  There  is  also  a volatile  odoriferous  principle, 
which  has  not  been  isolated,  but  has  been  called  Butyrine,  and  a yel- 
low Colouring  matter.  Milk  is  said  to  be  skimmed  when  the  cream 
has  been  removed,  and  will  of  itself  become  acid,  when  the  clots  termed 
curds  separate  from  it.  But  if  an  acid  or  rennet  be  added,  an  albumi- 
nous substance  separates,  which  is  the  basis  of  Cheese,  and  has  been 
called  Caseum  and  Caseinc.  This  differs  from  the  Albumen  of  Egg 
(p.  659)  4>y  not  coagulating  with  heat.  The  residual  serous  fluid,  or 
Whey,  'will  on  evaporation  yield  Sugar  of  Milk,  Lactic  acid,  and  other 
substances.  The  composition  of  Milk,  according  to  M.  Haidlen,  is 
water  873,  solid  residue  127,  Butter  30,  Caseine  and  insoluble  salts  51, 
Sugar  and  soluble  salts  4G.  The  salts  arc  combinations  of  Phosphoric' 
with  Lime,  Magnesia,  and  Peroxide  of  Iron,  Chloride  of  Sodium  and 
Potassium,  and  Soda  in  combination  with  Caseine.  The  Sp.  Gr.  of 
Milk  varies  from  1'030  to  1'035.  When  fresh,  it  has  always  an  al- 
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kalinc  reaction,  but  soon  becomes  acid  from  the  speedy  conversion  of 
its  Sugar  into  Lactic  acid.  (v.  Simon,  Animal  Chemistry , ii.  p.  62.) 

Action.  Uses.  Milk  is  nutritious  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  useful 
as  a Demulcent  and  often  in  cases  of  acrid  poisoning,  as  in  that  of  Cor- 
rosive Sublimate,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  &c. : whey  as 
a Diluent. 


Order  Pachydermata. 

ADEPS,  L.  Adeps  pneparatus.  Adeps  Suillus,  I).  Axungia,  E. 

Fat  of  Sus  Scrofa,  Linn.  The  Hog.  Hogs-lard. 

The  Hog  is  well  known  both  in  its  wild  and  domesticated  state, 
and  that  its  flesh  was  prohibited  as  an  article  of  diet  both  to  the  Jews 
and  Mahomcdans.  The  fat  about  the  loins  having  greater  consistence 
than  that  of  other  parts,  is  preferred  for  medical  use ; but  that  of  the 
omentum  and  mesentery  is  also  employed,  as  well  as  the  subcutaneous 
fat.  It  is  prepared  much  in  the  same  way  as  Suet,  but  it  should  be 
kept  stirred  to  prevent  the  separation  of  its  constituents.  That  com- 
monly sold  contains  salt,  which  unfits  it  for  medical  use,  until  it  has 
been  melted  in  boiling  water  to  remove  the  salt,  as  directed  in  the  D.P. 

Lard  is  white,  with  little  odour  and  taste,  of  a soft  consistence, 
though  granular  in  appearance ; fusible  at  a temperature  of  from  80° 
to  90°;  partially  soluble  in  Alcohol,  readily  so  in  Ether  and  the  vola- 
tile Oils;  when  fused,  melts  Wax  and  the  Resins  ; is  converted  into 
Soap  by  union  with  the  alkalis.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  ran- 
cid, that  is,  acrid  in  taste  and  disagreeable  in  odour.  It  is  composed 
of  Carbon  79,  Hydrogen  11,  and  Oxygen  9 parts  in  the  hundred,  and 
of  three  proximate  principles,  Stearine  and  Margarine,  amounting  to 
38,  and  of  Elaine  62  per  cent.  These  may  be  separated  by  the  action 
of  Alcohol,  which  deposits  Stearine  upon  cooling  as  a white,  concrete, 
and  crystalline  body  (e.  p.  476),  and  the  Elaine  when  evaporated. 
The  Margarine  may  be  separated  from  Stearine  by  being  more  soluble 
in  cold  Ether ; or  they  may  be  separated  from  Elaine  by  pressure 
or  congelation. 

Action.  Uses.  Lard,  like  other  fats,  is  Emollient,  and  used  as  a 
basis  for  various  Cerates  and  Ointments.  It  is  occasionally  employed 
as  an  ingredient  in  laxative  Enemata. 

Order  Rodentia. 

Castorkum,  L.  E.  D.  Concretum  in  folliculis  prmputii  repertum,  L. 

A peculiar  secretion  from  the  prtcputial  follicles  E.  of  Castor  Eider, 

Linn.  Castor  from  the  Beaver. 

Castor,  a substance  analogous  in  nature  to  Musk,  has  been  employed 
in  medicine  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  It  is  described  by  the  Arabs 
under  the  head  of  joond  bedustur.  The  description  by  Dioscorides 
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leaves  no  doubt  about  the  animal,  which  is  so  interesting  and  remark- 
able for  its  building  habits  in  North  America,  though  those  of  Northern 
Europe,  from  burrowing,  are  supposed  to  constitute  distinct  species  ; 
but  Cuvier  states,  that  after  the  most  scrupulous  comparison  of  the 
Beavers  which  burrow  along  the  Rhone,  the  Danube,  and  the  Wcser, 
he  has  been  unable  to  find  any  characters  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  North  America.  The  Beaver  is  moreover  distinguished  from 
other  Rodentia  by  its  nearly  oval  tail  (a),  which  is  flattened  horizon- 
tally, and  covered  with  scales  : it  is  peculiar  also  in  the  Castor-sacs, 
which  are  found  both  in  the  male  and  female,  and  of  which  a detailed 
account  is  given  by  Brandt  and  Ratzeburg.  From  them  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  has  been  copied,  as  the  Castor  sacs  (A.  A.)  are  often  con- 
founded with  the  testicles  (to.  w),  and  their  position  is  so  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. They  can  be  distinctly  seen  only  on  the  removal  of  the  skin  of 

the  abdomen.  Besides 


Fig.  98. 


these  there  are  two 
others  (e.  e.),  which  are 
Oil-sacs.  All  are  situat- 
ed between  the  pubic 
arch  and  the  cloaca,  a 
common  hollow  which  is 
covered  by  a wrinkled 
hairy  protuberance,  into 
which  open  the  Oil  and 
Castor  sacs,  and  the 
rectum  (6,)  and  prepuce 
(i.)  The  Castor-sacs  are 
somewhat  pear-shaped 
and  compressed,  com- 
municate by  the  same 
opening  at  their  narrow 
extremities,  but  their 
fundi  diverge.  Like  the 
musk-bags,  these  sacs 
have  several  coats;  with- 
in all  there  is  a convo- 
lutedmucousmembrane, 
covered  with  scales,  with 
a small  brownish  body, 
supposed  to  be  a gland. 
The  secreted  matter,  or 
Castor,  in  these  sacs  is 
at  first  of  a yellow- 
orange-colour,  but  be- 
comes of  a brownish  co- 
lour as  it  becomes  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 


Rodentia.'] 


CASTOREUM. 
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Two  kinds  of  Castor  aro  known  in  commerce  : one  American,  im- 
ported by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  the  other,  Russian,  hut 
which  is  very  rare.  This  may  be  distinguished  by  a Tincture  of 
l-16th  part  in  Alcohol  being  of  the  colour  of  deep  Sherry;  while  that 
with  the  American  Castor  is  of  the  colour  of  London  Porter.  The 
American,  moreover,  effervesces  when  dropped  into  an  acid,  which  the 
Russian  does  not  do.  ( Per .)  The  sacs  are  usually  united  together  by 
a part  of  the  nbovc  excretory  duct,  and  sometimes  the  oil-sacs  may  be 
seen  with  them.  Internally  they  are  divided  into  numerous  cells,  of 
which  the  membranes  may  be  seen  when  the  Castor  is  dissolved  out ; 
or  when  torn  they  may  be  seen  intermixed  with  the  Castor,  which 
often  breaks  with  a resinous  fracture,  and  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour. 
The  odour  is  strong,  foetid,  heavy,  and  the  taste  bitter,  rather  disagree- 
able. The  chemical  constituents  are  a volatile  Oil,  Resin,  O/.mazome, 
Albumen,  Mucus,  Urate,  Carbonate,  Benzoate,  Phosphate,  and  Sul- 
phate of  Lime,  with  salts  of  Soda  and  Potash,  some  Carbonate  of  Am- 
monia, and  a peculiar  non-saponifiable  substance,  which  crystallizes, 
and  has  been  called  Custorin  ; but  there  does  not  appear  any  proof  of 
its  being  the  active  principle. 

Action.  Uses.  Moderate  Stimulant  and  Antispasmodic.  Mr. 
Alexander,  as  also  M.  Joerg  and  his  pupils  having  taken  full  doses  of 
the  Castor,  experienced  only  eructations;  but  M.  Trousseau  has  justly 
observed  that  we  are  not  justified  in  inferring  that  because  a medicine 
does  not  affect  those  in  health,  that  therefore  it  will  have  no  effect  on 
those  labouring  under  disease,  especially  when  this  is  of  a nervous 
nature.  He  found  it  decidedly  useful  in  many  nervous  and  spasmodic 
affections,  and  in  all  its  actions  to  resemble  Valerian  and  Assafoetida 
rather  than  Musk.  He  recommends  its  union  with  Tincture  of  Assa- 
feetida  or  of  Aloes.  It  may  be  exhibited  in  powder  or  in  pills  in  doses 
of  3ft. — 3ij. 

Tinctura  Castorei  (Rossici,  D.),  L.  E.  Tincture  of  Castor. 

Prep.  Macerate  for  14  (7.  D.)  days  bruised  (Russian,  D.)  Castor  JijS.  (Jij.  D.) 
in  Rectified  (Proof,  D.)  Spirit  Oij.  (by  measure  Ibij.  D.)  Strain.  (Prepare  by 
digestion  or  percolation,  as  Tinct.  Cassia,  E. ) 

Action.  Uses.  Intended  to  be  Antispasmodic,  but  is  too  weak  a 
preparation. 

Tinctura  Castorei  Ammo.viata,  E.  Ammoniated  Tincture  of 

Castor. 

Prep.  Digest  for  7 days  in  a well-closed  vessel  bruised  Castor  jijS.  and  Assa- 
I feetida  in  fragments  3x.  in  Spirit  of  Ammonia  Oij.  Strain  and  express  strongly 
the  residuum.  Filter  the  liquor.  Not  conveniently  propared  by  percolation. 

Action.  Uses.  Stimulant  Antispnsmodic  in  doses  of  f3j. — f3ij. 
The  Spirit  of  Ammonia  is  a good  solvent,  and  both  itself  and  the 
Assafoetida  are  useful  in  the  same  class  of  cases  as  the  Castor. 
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THERAPEUTICAL  ARRANGEMENT  OP  THE  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Therapeutical  arrangements  of  Medicines  are  nearly  as  numerous 
as  the  authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject.  That  of  Dr.  Mur- 
ray is  one  of  the  most  clear  and  simple,  and  has  been  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  their  arrangement  by  Dr.  Paris  and  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson. 
It  is  also  sufficiently  comprehensive,  with  the  additions  made  by  Dr. 
Paris,  to  fit  it  for  practical  purposes.  We  have  in  the  following  table 
retained  together  the  Remedies  which  are  called  Chemical,  though 
only  a portion  of  their  effects  are  due  to  their  agency  as  such,  and 
a great  part,  like  that  of  all  other  medicines,  to  the  agency  of  the  vital 
functions.  The  Evacuants  are  necessarily  all  grouped  together,  and 
are  followed  by  the  Depressents  or  Contra-Stimulants,  as  being  gene- 
rally employed  as  parts  of  the  Antiphlogistic  treatment,  and,  like 
many  of  the  Evacuants,  to  diminish  action  generally  ; while  the 
General  Stimulants  are  employed  to  rouse  the  flagging  powers,  and  to 
give  permanent  tone  and  strength  to  the  system.  The  author  has 
reversed  the  order  of  Dr.  Murray’s  arrangement,  in  order  to  treat  first 
all  Remedies  most  simple  in  their  action,  and  of  those  which  are  em- 
ployed to  depress,  before  those  which  are  employed  to  excite  and  to 
strengthen. 


MECHANICAL  REMEDIES. 


Diluents. 

Demulcents. 


Emollients. 


CHEMICAL  REMEDIES. 


Acids. 

Alkalis. 

Antilithics. 


Disinfectants. 

Escharotics. 

Antidotes. 


EVACUANTS  OR  SPECIAL  STIMULANTS. 


Errhines. 

Sialogogues. 

Emetics. 

Cathartics. 


Rubefacients. 

Counter-Irritants. 

Vesicants. 


Expectorants. 

Diaphoretics. 

Diuretics. 

Emmenagogues. 

Anthelmintic. 

Alteratives. 


DEPRESSENTS  OR  CONTRA-STIMULANTS. 


Refrigerants. 

Sedatives. 


Narcotics. 

Antispasraodics. 


GENERAL  STIMULANTS. 


Diffusible  Stimulants. 
Aromatics. 


Astringents. 

Tonics. 
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CHEMICAL  REMEDIES. 


Acida.  Acidulae.  Antalkalis. 


Acids  are  ranked  among  chemical  remedies  only  when  employed  to 
counteract  an  alkaline  state  of  the  secretions,  as  in  the  Phosphatic 
diathesis  (v.  Antilithics),  and  perhaps  when  employed  as  Antiscor- 
butics. Acids  in  a concentrated  state  are  well  known  to  act  as  Caus- 
tics ; but  if  moderately  diluted,  and  applied  to  the  skin  or  other  mucous 
membrane,  a pungent  sensation  with  a little  astringency  is  produced, 
followed  by  stimulant  reaction.  So,  taken  internally  they  will  act  as 
poisons ; but  if  much  diluted,  a sensation  of  coolness  is  experienced  ; 
less  diluted,  a tonic  effect  is  produced,  and  in  large  doses  considerable 
irritation.  They  may  therefore  be  employed  as  Refrigerants  or  As- 
tringents, also  as  Tonics.  From  their  irritant  effects,  they  are  em- 
ployed as  Rubefacients  and  Caustics,  and  the  Vegetable  acids  often  act 
as  Laxatives. 


Acidum  Sulphuricum  Dil.  33. 

Aromaticum,  33. 

Potass®  Bisulphas,  82. 

Phosphoricum  Dil.  36. 

Nitricum  Dil.  40. 

Spiritus  iEtheris  Nitrici,  641. 

Hydrochloricum  Dil.  48. 

Nitro-Hydrochloricum  Dil.  49. 

Carbonicuin,  53. 

in  Carbonic  acid  water. 

Oxalicum,  315. 

Binoxalate  of  Potash,  316. 

Oxalis  Acetosella,  314 ; and  Rumex 
Acetosa,  519. 


Acidum  Citricum,  300. 

LimonumSuccus,  299;  Lemonade,  299. 

Tartaricum,  312. 

Potass®  Bitartras,  87. 

Aceticum,  645. 

Pyroligneum,  645. 

Acctum  Pyroligneum,  644. 

Deatillatum,  644. 

Svrupus  Aceti,  645. 

Acid  Fruits. 

Lemons  and  Limes,  296,  297. 

Vino  Juice,  311. 

Tamarinds,  354. 


ALKALIS.  ANTACIDS. 


Alkalis  or  alkaline  Earths  introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  making 
their  way  into  the  intestinal  canal,  will  neutralize  any  acid  present, 
in  the  same  way  that  they  would  do  out  of  the  body.  They  are 
therefore  frequently  prescribed  in  cases  of  Heartburn  and  Dyspepsia 
to  counteract  acidity,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  and  the  treatment 
is  consequently  only  palliative.  Rut  in  poisoning  by  acids,  they  will, 
by  neutralizing,  put  a stop  to  their  corroding  effects.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  some  of  them  are  as  powerfully  corrosive  as 
the  acids  themselves:  excess  therefore  must  be  carefully  avoided.  In 
diminishing  acidity  they  at  the  same  time  allay  irritation.  When  a 
little  in  excess,  they  produce  some  stimulant  effect  on  the  stomach ; but 
their  continued  use  is  injurious  in  neutralizing  the  healthy  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice.  Absorbed  into  the  system,  they  may  be  detected  in  the 
excretions,  and  will  thus  diminish  any  acid  state  of  the  secretions  gene- 
rally. By  their  stimulant  effect  when  thus  diffused,  they  are  useful  in 
some  glandular  affections,  and  are  hence  employed  as  Alterative- 
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ALKALIS.  ANTILITIIICS. 


Stimulants.  Some  of  them,  as  Chalk,  &c.,  are  occasionally  called 
Absorbents.  Rubbed  on  the  surface  in  a diluted  state,  they  will  act  as 
Rubefacients,  and  when  concentrated,  as  Caustics.  Ammonia  is 
in  some  cases  preferred  for  its  Stimulant  and  Potash  for  its  Alterative 
effects.  Magnesia  as  a Laxative,  though  apt  to  form  concretions,  and 
Chalk  as  an  apparent  Astringent,  while  Soap  with  some  Purgative  is 
preferred  as  an  Antacid  in  sluggish  states  of  the  intestinal  canal. 


Ammonifle  Liquor,  57. 

Spir.  Ammonite,  E. 

Tinct.  Opii  Ammoniata,  269. 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

Spir.  Ammonite,  60. 

arom.  61. 

fcetidu8,  61. 

Ammonite  Sesqui  carbonas,  61. 

Liq.  Ammonite  Scsquicarb.  61. 
Ammonia}  Bicarbonas,  64. 
Potasste  Liquor,  71. 

Carbonas,  77. 

Liq.  Potass®  Carbonatis,  77. 

effervescens,  79. 

Sodse  Carbonas,  91. 

ex  siccata,  92. 

Sodas  Bicarbonas,  93. 

Liq.  Sodte  effervescens,  94. 

Sapo  durus,  476. 

Calcis  Liquor,  108. 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  108. 


Creta  prtoparata,  110. 

Tostte  prteparatto,  639. 

Mistura  Crette,  111. 

Trochiacus  Crette,  111. 

Pulv.  Creta)  compositue,  111.  Tormentil 
and  Saffron. 

c Opio,  ill,  267,  with  Opium. 

Confectio  Aromatica,  111. 
Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta,  182. 
Magnesia,  116. 

Pulv.  Rhei  comp.  E.  525. 

Magnesite  Carbonas,  117. 

Mist.  Camphors)  c Magnesia,  587. 
Bicarbonate  of  Magnesia, 
or  Soluble  Magnesia,  119. 
Hydrargyrum  cum  Magnesia,  183. 
Alkaline  Mineral  Waters,  as  of  Malvern, 
Vichy,  &c. 

Some  Oxides  of  Metals,  as  of  Zinc,  149. 
Oils  also  act  as  Antacids. 


Antilithics.  Litliontriptics. 

Antilithics  (from  avn,  against,  and  /.iSa;,  a stone ) is  a preferable 
name  to  Litliontriptics,  and  is  applied  to  remedies  which  counteract 
the  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  Urinary  Calculi.  The  Urine,  com- 
pound in  nature  and  very  variable,  is,  in  a healthy  state,  a little  acid, 
from  the  presence  of  Super-Lithate  of  Ammonia.  But  there  may  be 
an  excess  of  this,  as  in  the  Lithic  acid  diathesis,  from  irregularities  of 
the  digestive  organs,  check  to  the  functions  of  the  skin,  &c.  A deposit 
takes  place  of  reddish  powder,  or  rather  crystals,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  Super-Lithate  of  Ammonia,  sometimes  with  some  pure  Lithic  acid. 
But  when  there  is  a deficiency  of  acid  in  the  Urine,  a white  sandy 
deposit  takes  place,  consisting  chiefly  of  an  Ammonio-Magnesian  Phos- 
phate with  some  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Sometimes  there  is  a deposition 
of  Oxalate  of  Lime,  as  in  the  Mulberry  Calculus. 

Attention  to  diet.  Vegetable  food  in  some  cases,  meat  in  others.  Exercise. 
Baths.  Attention  to  the  skin.  Diluents.  Water,  distilled  or  mineral,  but 
pure.  Alteratives.  Diaphoretics.  Tonics. 

1.  In  the  Lithic  acid  Diathesis  Antacids  (q.  v.)  are  indicated. 

Potass®  Liquor.  Potass®  Carbonas  et  Bicarb.  Liq.  Potass®  Curb,  and  Liq. 
efferves.  II — 79. 

Effervescing  Saline  Draughts  produce  an  alkaline  reaction  in  the  Urine. 

Potash  and  its  Carbonates  are  more  eligible  than  Soda,  becauso  the  Lithate  of 
Potash  is  soluble,  that  of  Soda  insoluble. 


DISINFECTANTS.  BSCHAR0TIC8. 
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Soda  and  its  Carbonates.  Soda  siccata  and  Liq.  Sod®  efforvescens,  p.  91 — 94. 
Sapo  durus.  Waters  of  Vichy,  and  other  alkaline  mineral  waters. 

Ammonia  and  its  Carbonates,  57 — 64  : act  as  stimulants  and  as  antacids  in 
the  stomach. 

Calcis  Aqua.  Creta  pr®parata.  Test®  pr®parat®,  108—111. 

Magnesia  or  its  Carb.  116,  117.  Magnesia- water,  the  Bicarb,  with  excess  of 
Car'  gas,  119. 

Colchicum  and  Mercury  both  diminish  tho  acidity  of  the  Urine. 

2.  In  the  Phosphatic  Diathesis  an  acid  is  indicated. 

Nitric  and  especially  Muriatic,  also  Dil  Sul',  and  Phosphoric  acids.  Mr.  Ure 
has  particularly  recommended  Benzoic  acid  and  soluble  Benzoates.  Carbonic 
acid.  (v.  Acids.)  Vegetable  acids,  as  Vinegar,  may  sometimes  be  used  as 
articles  of  diet;  but  Tonics  and  Vegetable  Bitters  are  required,  with  generous 
diet,  Wine,  and  Opium  and  the  avoidance  of  everything  depressing. 

3.  In  the  Oxalic7  Diathesis,  mineral  acids  with  tonics,  the  Muriatic  or  Nitro- 
muriatic.  Meat,  and  nourishing  farinaceous  diet. 

Local  Lithontriptic8,  as  injecting  very  weak  Nit7  into  tho  bladder,  or  weak  al- 
kaline solutions.  Electro-chemical  action.  Lithotrity.  Dr.  E.  Hoskins  (Phil. 
Trans.  1843)  recommends  the  introduction  of  weak  solutions  of  chemical  decom- 
ponents (as  tho  Nitro-Sacchorate  of  Lead)  instead  of  solvents,  into  the  living 
bladder. 


Disinfectants. 

These  are  substances  calculated  to  free  the  air  of  buildings  and 
rooms,  as  well  as  infected  bodies  in  general,  of  the  invisible,  usually 
imperceptible  particles  which  constitute  infection  and  propagate  dis- 
ease. Some  of  the  means  employed  are  purely  mechanical,  others  che- 
mical, in  their  action.  Fumigations  and  Pastiles  only  conceal  the  smell, 
without  removing  the  causes,  and  are  therefore  often  worse  than  useless. 

Ventilation.  Caloric.  Diffusive  Gases  which  act  chemically,  as  Chlorine,  45. 
Liquor  Chlorini,  45.  Liq.  Sod®  Chlorinatre,  96.  Calx  Chlorinata,  112.  Acid 
fumes,  as  Sulphurous  acid  gas.  Hydrochloric7  gas,  47.  Nitrous  acid  fumes  and 
Acetic  and  Pyroligneous  acids  are  less  effectual. 

Destruction  of  infected  matter  by  application  of  heat,  of  Quicklime,  106 ; of 
Charcoal,  50.  Fumigating  Pastiles,  Balsamic  Resins,  and  Aromatic  Vinegar, 
only  diffuse  an  agreeable  odour. 


Eschargtics  with  some  Local  Stimulants. 

Escharotics  (from  Eschar)  are  often  called  Caustics , occasionally 
Potential  Cauteries,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Actual  Cautery  or 
great  Heat  used  for  the  same  purposes.  Concentrated  ncids  and  al- 
kalis destroy  the  vitality  of  a part  by  forming  a chemical  union  with 
one  or  more  of  the  constituents  of  the  animal  body.  Their  action  is 
afterwards  followed  by  a stimulant  reaction.  Some  of  those  enume- 
rated below  may  be  considered  rather  as  Local  Stimulants,  or  such  as 
excite  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  but  which  by  continued 
action  will  also  cause  the  erosion  of  a part.  The  Liquid  Caustics  have 
the  disadvantage  of  spreading,  but  they  are  useful  in  cases  of  the  bites 
of  rabid  animals,  or  of  snakes,  in  following  the  sinuosities  of  a wound. 
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ESCHAROTICS.  RUBEFACIENTS* 


Sulphuric,  33,  Nitric,  40,  and  Acetic  acids,  645.  Arsenious  acid,  205,  in  some 
cases  of  Cancer. 

Potass®  Liquor,  70.  Potass®  Hydras,  67.  Potass®  Carbonas,  77.  Potassa 
cum  Calco,  70, 

Calx  recens  usta,  106.  Calcis  Hydras,  107.  Ammoniffi  Liq.  fort.  57.  Actual 
Cautery, 

local  Stimulants. 

Alumcn  exsiccatum,  124.  Tinct.  Ferri  Scsquicliloridi,  134.  Zinci  Chloridum, 
150.  Antimonii  Scsquiclilorid.  174. 

Argonti  Nitras,  216.  Cupri  Sulphas,  154.  Cupri  Diacotas,  157.  Linim. 
jEruginis,  158.  Ung.  vEruginis,  158.  Cupri  Ammonio-Sulplias,  155. 

Hydrargyri  Oxydum,  186  (Black  Wash).  Hydrargyri  Binoxydmn,  187.  (Yel- 
low Wash,  189.)  Hyd.  Nitrico-Oxydum  et  Ung.  188. 

Hydrargyri  Bichloridum,  195.  Hydr.  Biniodidum,  190.  Ung.  Hydrant  Ni- 
tratis,  202. 


EVACUANTS  OR  SPECIAL  STIMULANTS. 

These  are  remedies  which  cause  an  increased  secretion  (hence  called 
Evacuants)  from  different  organs,  by  first  exciting  them  to  increased 
action.  They  are  therefore  called  Local  Stimulants  by  Dr.  Murray, 
but  as  the  term  is  objectionable.  Dr.  Paris  proposes  that  of  Special 
Stimulants,  as  producing  “ an  effect  which  is  supposed  to  be  confined 
to  one  particular  organ,  though  remote  from  the  seat  of  application.” 
They  may  be  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  natural  secretion, 
but  as  increased  secretion  is  followed  by  more  or  iess  of  exhaustion, 
they  are  also  very  frequently  employed  to  lessen  the  mass  of  circulat- 
ing fluid,  or  to  relieve  one  organ  by  exciting  another.  Hence  some  of 
them  always  form  a part  of  Antiphlogistic  treatment.  The  Rubifa- 
cients  however,  except  when  used  as  Vesicants,  do  not  produce  an  in- 
creased secretion,  but  they  relieve  the  interior  by  causing  a determi- 
nation to  the  surface,  and  thus  act  on  the  same  general  principle. 

RUBEFACIENTS.  IRRITANTS.  VESICANTS. 

Rubefacients,  as  their  name  indicates,  produce  redness  of  the  skin, 
with  warmth,  &c.  If  long  applied,  or  more  concentrated,  vesication 
will  ensue  ; and  on  continuance  of  the  application,  a suppurative  dis- 
charge, whence  Epispastic,  from  icrurvau,  I dmiv.  Tartar  Emetic  pro- 
duces a small  pustular  eruption.  These  local  effects  sometimes  react 
upon  the  constitution,  so  as  to  induce  a state  of  general  excitement. 
The  local  external  effect  produced  by  the  Rubefacient  or  Epispastic 
very  frequently  has  the  effect  of  relieving  some  internal  irritation  or 
deep-seated,  even  distant,  pain  ; and  therefore  it  is  for  their  Counter- 
irritant  or  Revulsive  effects  that  these  remedies  are  applied  : some- 
times only  to  relieve  slight  internal  inflammation,  as  Hartshorn  and 
Oil  on  the  neck  to  relieve  sore  throat,  or  a blister  behind  the  ear  to 
relieve  toothache.  But  it  is  usually  in  chronic  affections  of  the  chest, 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  of  the  joints,  that  they  are  most  employed, 
or  in  spasmodic  attacks.  Sometimes  the  head  is  relieved  by  hot  pedi- 
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luvia,  or  Sinapisms  to  the  feet.  Issues,  Setons,  and  Acupuncture,  are 
employed  on  the  same  general  principles.  Occasionally  stimulant 
frictions  and  Sinapisms  are  applied  to  rouse  the  system  in  great  de- 
pression of  the  vital  powers.  Some  produce  healthy  granulations. 

Friction.  Heat ; in  form  of  Hot  wator,  Steam,  Heated  Sand,  Metals,  and  Hip 
and  Foot-Baths. 

Gases  : as  hot  dry  Air,  Chlorine,  Carbonic  acid,  52,  and  Sulphurous'  gases,  53. 

Acid  Solutions,  as  Nitric,  Acetic,  <fcc.  Ung.  Acidi  Sulph.  34.  Ung.  Acidi 
Nitrici,  D.,mado  with  Olive  Oil  Oj.  Lard.  3iv.  Nit'  fsvfe.  Acetic'  is  epispastic. 

Alkaline  Solutions,  as  of  Ammonia,  Potash,  and  thoir  Carbonates.  Liquor 
Ammonia?  fortior,  57.  Lin.  Ammonia),  59.  Lin.  Ammonia)  comp.  59.  Am- 
moniacal  Ointment,  60.  Lin.  Ammonue  Sesquicarb.  64. 

Antimonii  Potassio-Tartras,  177  : Sol.  et  Ung.  180.  Argcnti  Nitras,  215, 
or  in  solution. 

Ammonia)  Hydrochloras,  67.  Potassii  Sulphurotum  ot  Aqua,  79.  Sodii 
Chloridum,  95.  Borax,  97.  Mel  Boracis,  98. 

Ung.  Hydrarg.  Nitr.  202.  Ung.  Hydr.  Chloridi;  Hydr.  Nitrico-Oxydi ; 
Ung.  Hydr.  Ammonio-Chloridi,  &c.  as  Local  Stimulants. 

Vegetable  Irritants  employed  as  Rubefacients,  Local  Stimulants,  and  Epis- 
pastics. 

Creasote,  647,  pure  or  diluted.  Ung.  Crcasoti,  647.  Crotonis  Oleum,  554. 
Toxicodendron,  335. 

Ranunculus  acris,  235.  R.  Flammula,  236.  Staphisagria,  238.  Dclphinia, 
Tinct.  et  Ung.  239.  Cocculus  indicus,  249.  Ung.  Cocculi,  250.  Armoracia, 
722.  Sinapis  alba  et  nigra,  274,  276.  Cataplasma  Sinapis,  277.  Volatile  Oil  of 
Mustard,  276.  Pyrothruin,  458.  Capsicum  et  Tinct.  511.  Mezereon,  527.  Eu- 
phorbium,  558.  Sabina  ot  Coratum,  599.  Voratrum  Doc.  et  Ung.  605.  Piper 
nigrum,  560.  Allium,  593.  Zingiber,  614. 

Volatile  Oils  (v.  Stimulants)  may  bo  used  as  Rubefacients;  Oil  of  Calamus 
Aromaticus  ( Spikenard ),  also  others  less  agreeable,  as  Oleum  RuUe,  <kc. 

Turpentines,  as  Torebinthina  Cilia,  333.  T.  vulgaris,  Voneta,  ot  Canadonsis, 
583,  584.  Terebinthinte  Oleum,  586,  et  Linimentum,  587. 

Resins,  as  Resina,  585.  Abietis  Resina  et  Pix  Burgundica,  584.  Emp.  Picis. 
Eleini  ot  Ung.  comp,  with  Turpentine,  345.  Galbanum  et  Emp.  Galban  comp. 
424.  Pix  liquida.  Pix  arida  et  Ung.  587,  588.  Cerevisia)  Fermentum  et  Cata- 
plasma, 638.  Emp.  Aromaticum,  541. 

Cantharides,  654.  Tinct.  Acotum  opispast.  Ceratiun.  Ung.  Emp.  ot  Emp. 
corap.  655.  Emp.  Calefacicns,  656. 

Errhinbs. 

Errhines  (from  iv  and  pv,  the  nose)  include  all  medicines  which  are 
applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils ; camong  them  Ster- 
nutatories which  cause  sneezing.  They  may  be  applied  in  a dry,  soft, 
liquid,  or  gaseous  state.  They  may  be  Demulcent,  Astringent,  or  Sti- 
mulant. Of  the  latter  the  different  preparations  of  Ammonia  and 
Acetic  acid  are  frequently  employed.  Though  generally  local  in  their 
effects,  they  often  afford  relief  by  revulsion.  Sternutatories  are  ob- 
tained both  from  the  mineral  and  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Powdered  leaves  of  Labiatro,  as  Melissa,  Lavandula,  Rosmarinus,  Origanum, 
496—502.  Teucrium  Marum  is  often  called  the  Hoadacho  Plant.  Powdered 
Iris-root,  618.  Asarum,  and  Pulv.  Asari  comp.  548,  with  Lavender-flowers. 
Tabacum,  517,  as  Snuff. — Ammonia  and  its  Carb.  Acetic  acid. 

Some  acrid  substances,  as  Voratrum  album,  605.  Veratria,  606.  Euphor- 
bium,  558,  or  Hydrargyri  Subsulphas  flavus  ( Disxdphas ),  201,  all  with  mild 
powdors.  The  fumes  of  Biniodide  of  Mercury  (c). 
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SIALOGOGUES.  EMETICS. 


SlALOGOGUES. 

Sialogogues  (from  maAev,  saliva,  and  a.yu,  to  drive)  are  medicines 
which  increase  the  flow  of  saliva.  This  may  he  effected  by  chew- 
ing a nearly  inert  substance,  like  Mastic,  or  an  Astringent,  like  Ca- 
techu ; an  Astringent  and  Purgative,  as  Rhubarb ; or  such  as  are 
acrid;  or  some  of  the  worm  Spices;  or  by  the  application  of  warm  Sti- 
mulants. Salivation  may  also  be  produced  by  the  action  of  Mercurial 
preparations  (see  Alterative  Stimulants).  They  may  be  useful  from 
their  local  or  their  derivative  effects. 

Acrids. — Armoracia,  272.  Pyretbrum,  458.  Mezereon,  527.  Iris  root,  618. 
Angelica,  411. 

Spices. — Zingiber,  614.  Pepper  of  different  kinds,  559.  CapBicum,  511. 

Astringent,  dec. — Catechu,  849.  Astringent  and  Purgative. — Rhubarb,  520. 
Mastiche.  334. 

StiimUanis. — Application  of  Oil  of  Cloves,  349.  Of  Creosote,  647,  &c. 

Mercurial  Preparations,  182—203,  see  Alterative  Stimulants. 

Emetics. 

Medicines  which  evacuate  the  stomach  by  vomiting : an  act  pro- 
duced partly  by  the  influence  produced  on  the  stomach,  and  partly  by 
that  induced  by  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  The  latter  we  see 
in  Sea-sickness,  and  the  want  of  it  in  the  difficulty  with  which 
Emetics  act  in  narcotic  poisoning,  when  the  brain  is  in  a comatose 
state.  Emesis  is  also  produced  by  tickling  the  fauces  with  a feather. 
Emetics  differ  much  among  themselves,  some  acting  only  when  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  ; others,  as  Tartar  Emetic,  if  applied  to  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  so  as  to  be  absorbed  into  the  system.  The 
effect  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance, 
for  Ammonia  and  Mustard,  which  in  small  doses  act  as  Stimulants,  and 
Sulphates  of  Zinc  and  Copper  as  Tonics,  will  in  large  doses  evert  the 
action  of  the  stomach,  and  produce  an  emetic  effect,  generally  quickly, 
and  without  debilitating  the  system.  Others  act  more  slowly,  and 
produce  long-continued  nausea,  with  the  depressing  symptoms  which 
accompany  such  a state,  and  which  are  known  to  favour  absorption. 
These  are  therefore,  as  well  as  from  their  slow  action,  not  suited  to  cases 
of  poisoning.  With  both,  the  act  is  accompanied  by  a series  of  con- 
cussions which  favour  the  excretion  and  secretion  of  the  biliary,  pan- 
creatic, and  intestinal  fluids,  causing  a determination  to  the  skin.  But 
this  very  concussion  makes  them  dangerous  when  there  is  a determi- 
nation to  the  head,  or  in  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy,  in  hernia,  &c. 
But  it  makes  them  useful  before  the  accession  of  an  Intermittent,  also 
in  Bilious  Fever,  likewise  in  Asthma,  Hooping-cough ; or  they  may 
be  used  for  merely  evacuating  the  stomach. 

Direct  Emetics,  anti  acting  quickly. 

Ammonias  Liq.  58.  Ammoniro  Sesquicnrb.  Liq.  64  (fjfi.— fjj.  of  cither  taken 
in  a glass  of  cold,  followed  immediately  by  some  warm,  water).  Sodii  Chlori- 
dum,  96,  or  common  Salt  is  usually  readily  available. 
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Zinci  Sulphas,  151.  Cupri  Sulph.  154.  Cupri  Ammonio-Sulph.  155.  /Era  go, 
157. 

Siuapis  nigra,  274.  S.  alba,  276. 

Indirect  Emetics. 

Antiraonii  ct  Potass®  Tartr.  (Tartanim  Emeticum,  D.),  177.  Vinum,  180. 
Antiraonii  Oxidum,  E.  172.  Sesquisulphurot.  et  Oxysulphuretum,  175,  176. 
Ipecacuanha,  433.  Pulv.  Vin.  et  Syr.  436.  Emetino,  435.  Viola  odorata,  27S. 
Scilla,  Pulv.  Tinct.  et  Syr.  594,  595.  Asarum,  548.  Euphorbium,  558,  but  is 
too  acrid. 

Anthemis,  Inf.  ct  Deo.  comp.  458  : assists  vomiting. 

Tabacum,  518.  Lobelia  inflate,  467 ; but  both  arc  unsafe  as  Emetics. 
Ipecacuanha  and  Tartar  Emetic  are  often  combined  together,  or  the  latter 
may  be  proscribed  with  a Cathartic,  forming  an  Emeto-Cathartic. 


Cathartics. 

Cathartics  (from  xuUcugv,  to  purge)  are  medicines  which  increase 
the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestinal  canal,  evacuate  its  contents, 
and  usually  augment  its  mucous  secretions.  They  were  formerly  dis- 
tinguished into  Ilydrogogues,  as  causing  watery  evacuations,  Cholo- 
gogues,  ns  favouring  the  evacuation  of  bile,  &c.  They  are  now  distin- 
guished chiefly  according  to  their  energy  of  action,  as  into  Laxatives, 
which  merely  evacuate  the  intestinal  contents,  and  Purgatives,  which 
stimulate  secretion  as  well  as  evacuation.  But  among  the  latter  the  more 
violent  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Drastics  and  of  llydrogogue 
Cathartics.  They  differ  likewise  according  to  the  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal  to  which  their  action  is  more  particularly  directed.  Saline  Pur- 
gatives, often  called  Cooling,  act  on  the  whole  intestinal  canal  produc- 
ing copious  watery  evacuations.  Castor  Oil  stimulates  superficially  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  small  intestines.  Senna  also  acts  upon  them,  but 
with  much  activity.  Rhubarb  evacuates,  and  exerts  a tonic  effect.  Aloes 
stimulates  the  colon  and  rectum.  Colocynth,  Scammony,  and  Jalap  act 
with  energy  upon  the  whole  of  the  intestines.  Hellebore,  Elaterium, 
and  Croton  Oil,  still  more  so,  producing  watery  motions.  Mercurials 
stimulate  the  intestinal  glands  and  the  secretion  of  bile  from  the  liver. 
The  influence  of  Cathartics  from  proximity  is  propagated  to  the  uterus, 
as  also  to  the  kidneys  and  bladder ; but  the  secretion  of  urine  is  ge- 
nerally diminished  by  the  action  of  purgatives.  As  the  copious  watery 
evacuations  must  diminish  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  body,  they  ne- 
cessarily favour  absorption  and  diminish  excitement : they  thus  form  a 
part  of  Antiphlogistic  treatment.  Hence  they  are  useful  in  a variety 
of  complaints,  ns  in  Fevers  and  Inflammations,  avoiding  in  some  cases 
those  that  are  irritant  ; also  in  Nervous  and  Spasmodic  affections. 
They  are  employed  to  clear  out  in  Diarrhoea,  and  to  favour  absorption 
in  Jaundice,  Dropsy,  &c.;  in  many  cases  to  act  as  Counter-irritants. 

Laxatives  from  the  yiineral  Kingdom. 

Sulphur  sublimatum  etlotum,  27.  Mngnosia  116.  Magn.  Carb.  1 1 7. 
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Saline  Purgatives. 

Magnesia)  Sulphas,  120,  purum,  D.  (made  by  adding  Sul'  to  Carb.  Magnesia). 
Potass©  Sulph.  80.  Bisulph.  81.  This  may  be  given  in  effervescence  with 
Carb.  Soda. 

Potassa)  Tartras,  87  : Bitartras,  88,  also  in  Pulv.  Jalap©  comp.  493. 

Potass©  Sulphas  cum  Sulphure,  82.  Potass©  Acetas  (seldom  used). 

Soda)  Sulphas,  98.  Soda)  Phosphas.  99 : mild.  Soda)  et  Potassa)  Tartras 
(Soda  Tartarizata),  100.  Sod©  Acetas,  101. 

Sodii  Chloridum,  95.  Pulv.  Salinus  comp.  82.  This  is  formed  of  Sulphates 
of  Potash  and  of  Magnesia  with  Common  Salt : is  also  Diuretic. 

Mercurial  Purgatives. 

Pil.  Hydrarg.  183.  Hydrarg.  c.  Creta,  182.  c.  Magnesia,  183.  Hydrarg. 
Oxydum,  187.  The  last  is  uncertain  in  its  action.  Hydrargyri  Chloridum  (Ca- 
lomel), 191,  usually  combined  with,  or  followed  by  some  other  Cathartic,  to  in- 
sure its  purgative  effect. 

Laxatives  from  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Manna,  478,  in  Conf.  and  Syr.  Senna.  Cassi©  Pulpa  et  Conf.  355,  356,  with 
Manna  and  Tamarinds  in  Conf.  Senn©.  Tamarindus,  354,  in  Conf.  Senn©, 
Conf.  Cassi©,  and  Inf.  Senn©  comp.  Pruna,  389,  in  Elect.  Senn©.  Uv© 
pass©,  311.  Fici,  572. 

Viola  odorata  et  Syr.  278.  Rosa  centifolia  ct  Syr.  384. 

Fixed  Oils.  Amygdal©  01.  388.  Oliv©  01.  475.  Lini  Oleum,  285. 

Purgatives. 

Ricini  Oleum,  554.  Senna,  356,  Syr.  Inf.  comp.  362,  with  Ginger,  Inf.  c. 
Tamarindis,  362.  Conf.  363,  with  Pulp  of  Cassia,  Senna,  Tamarinds,  Prunes,  Figs, 
and  Coriander,  363.  Tinct.  comp,  with  Raisins,  Caraway,  and  Coriander,  363. 

Rheum,  520.  Pil.  Extr.  Inf.  Vinum,  526.  Pulv.  comp,  with  Magnesia  and 
Ginger,  525.  Pil.  comp,  with  Aloes,  Myrrh,  and  Caraway,  525.  Pil.  Rhei  et 
Ferri,  526.  Tinct.  E.  with  Cardamoms,  526.  Tinct.  corap.  with  Ginger  and 
Saffron  (Cardamoms,  D.),  527.  Tinct.  Rhei  et  Aloes,  E.  Tinct.  Rhei  et  Gen- 
tian©, 527. 

Colocynthis  et  Extr.  403.  Extr.  comp.  Spirituous  Extract  with  Aloes,  Scam- 
mony,  and  Cardamoms,  404.  Pil.  comp.  E.  D.  with  Scammony,  Sulphate  of 
Potash,  and  Oil  of  Cloves,  405.  Enema,  405. 

Ecbalium  Elaterium,  405,  and  Extr.  or  Elaterium,  406.  Tiglii,  v el  Crotonis 
Oleum,  552. 

Jalapa,  491.  Tinct.  et  Resina  Jalap©,  493.  Pulv.  comp,  with  Cream  of 
Tartar  and  Ginger.  493. 

Scammonium,  494.  Resina.  Mistura  496,  with  Milk.  Conf.  with  Cloves  and 
Ginger,  496.  Pulv.  comp,  with  Rosin  of  Jalap,  and  Ginger,  496. 

Cambogia,  304,  307.  Pil.  comp,  with  Aloes  and  Ginger,  308. 

Aloes,  596.  Extr.  Tinct.  with  Liquorice,  601.  Tinct.  comp,  with  Saffron  in 
Tinct.  Myrrh©,  601.  Pulv.  c.  Canclla,  600.  Pulv.  comp,  with  Guaiacum  and 
Aromatics,  600.  Pil.  comp,  with  Soap,  Gentian  Extr.  and  Caraway,  600.  Pil. 
Aloes  c.  Myrrha.  et  Pil.  Aloes  ct  Assafcetid©,  600.  Aloes  et  Ferri,  601.  Dec. 
Aloes  comp,  with  Myrrh,  Saffron,  Carb.  of  Potash,  and  Tinct.  of  Cardamoms, 
600.  Vinum  Aloes  with  Canella,  Cardamoms,  Ginger,  600. 

Helleborus,  236.  Veratrum,  604.  Colchicum,  603.  Rhamnus  et  Syr.  331. 

Linum  catharticum,  E omitted  at  p.  283,  is  seldom  used  though  a good  indi- 
genous cathartic,  about  six  inches  high,  with  small  smooth  leaves,  very  bitter, 
5j.  may  be  given,  or  5ij.  in  infusion. 

Terebinthin©  Oleum,  583,  586.  Euphorbium,  559,  but  this  is  too  irritant. 

Enema  Catharticum,  E.  D.  362 ; Senna,  Sulph.  Magnesia,  and  Olive  Oil,  E. 
Manna  and  Sulph  Magnesia  in  Comp.  Dec.  Chamomile,  D. 
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Expectorants. 

Expectorants  are  medicines  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  power 
of  favouring  the  expulsion  and  excretion  of  mucus  (ex  pectore)  from  the 
chest,  that  is,  “ from  the  trachea  and  cells  and  passages  of  the  lungs.” 
These,  like  several  following  groups,  are  relative  agents,  that  is, 
their  action  bears  a relation  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  state  of  the 
patient,  and  the  period  of  the  disease.  Thus  in  a state  of  excitement, 
with  dryness  of  the  skin,  &cc .,  Venesection,  Warm-bath,  Nauseants, 
and  Demulcents  may  be  useful.  While  in  other  cases,  where  there  is 
deficiency  of  action,  or,  with  sufficient  secretion,  a deficiency  of  power 
to  expel. the  mucus,  &c.  secreted,  Stimulants  are  necessary,  either  such 
as,  taken  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  may  come  in  contact  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  trachea,  and  thus  have  their  effects  propagated  by  sympa- 
thy, or  others  which  may  be  inhaled  in  the  form  of  gases  : while 
some,  taken  internally,  are  absorbed,  and  have  their  particles  carried 
to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  lungs,  where  they  act  as  Stimulants. 
Tonics  may  be  useful  in  improving  the  state  of  the  constitution,  and 
thus  restore  its  secretions  to  a healthy  condition,  and  that  of  the 
bronchial  passages  with  power  of  expectoration  among  the  rest. 

Emetics  acting  mechanically  favour  expectoration.  Sulph.  of  Zinc,  153,  or 
Sulph.  of  Copper,  or  Carb.  of  Ammonia. 

Demulcents  and  Refrigerants,  by  allaying  irritation,  and  by  obviating  a dry 
state  of  the  skin,  favour  expectoration. 

Inhalations  of  warm  Water,  and  of  Demulcent  Decoctions.  Warm  Baths 
and  Pediluvia,  are  useful  by  relaxing  the  skin. 

Gummy  Substances  taken  slowly.  Isinglass.  Jujubes.  Pate  do  Guimauve. 
Liquorice.  Quince  and  Linseed,  <fcc.  (see  Demulcents.) 

Nauseating  Expectorants. — Antimonials.  VinumAntim.  180.  Tartar  Emetic, 
177.  Antimonii  Oxydum,  E.  172.  Pulv.  Antlmonialis,  173. 

Ipecacuanha.  Pulv.  Syr.  et  Vinum,  436.  With  Narcotics,  <£c.  in  Pulv.  comp, 
with  Opium,  and  in  Pil.  comp.  437,  with  Opium,  Squill,  and  Ammoniacum. 

Pil.  Conii  comp,  with  Ipecac.  430.  Anod.  Expect,  so  Ipecac,  and  Henbane. 
Syr.  Viola).  430. 

Tinct.  Camphors)  comp.  269,  with  Opium  and  Benzoin.  Smoking  of  Stra- 
monium, 510,  and  of  Belladonna,  514.  Also  of  Tobacco  in  somo  cases. 

Stimulant  Expectorants. 

Sulphur,  27,  and  Alkaline  Sulphurets,  79.  Senega,  Dec.  et  Inf.  279. 

Balsams.  B.  Peruvian  urn,  et  B.  Tolutanum,  Syr.  et  Tinct.  368.  Styrax, 
471.  Bonzoin,  472.  Tinct.  comp,  with  Myrrha,  888  ; in  Pil.  Galbani  comp. 
424.  Benzoic  Acid  in  Paregoric,  269. 

Foetid  Gum-Resins.  Assafoetida,  416.  Mist,  and  in  Pil.  Scillna  comp.  423. 
Ammoniacum,  423.  Galbanum,  424. 

Copaiba,  364,  in  Emulsion  or  in  pills  with  Magnesia.  Scilla,  Pulv.  Acetum, 
Tinct.  et  Oxymel,  594.  Pil.  comp,  with  Ammoniacum  and  Ginger,  595. 
Mist.  Cascarilhe  comp.  551,  with  Acetum  Scillse  et  Inf.  Cascarillie,  551.  Allium 
sativum,  <bc.  593. 

Succinic  acid  and  Oil,  649.  Potroleum,  648.  Naphtha,*  54,  648. 


* Vide  a paper  on  the  distinction  between  genuine  and  spurious  Barbadoes 
Petroleum  in  P.  J.  iv.  73.  The  author  understands  the  term  Naphtha  as  appli- 
cable to  the  puro  Hydrocarbon  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  Petro- 
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Stimulant  1 lozenges,  as  of  Capsicum,  or  of  Astringents,  as  of  Catechu,  Tinct. 
Catechu  on  a lump  of  sugar  will  also  answer  in  cases  of  relaxation. 

Inhaling  Stimulant  vapours,  as  of  Benzoin  and  Benzoic'  placed  in  warm 
water,  of  Acetic  acid,  of  much  diluted  Chlorine,  Ammonia,  &c. 

Demulcent  Tania.  Cctraria,  629.  Tussilago  Farfara,  455.  Inula  Helenium, 
466.  Marrubium  vulgare,  50S.  Arclmngelica,  411,  and  other  Tonics. 

Diaphoretics. 

Diaphoretics  are  medicines  which  increase  the  natural  function  of 
perspiration.  To  these,  when  acting  so  as  to  produce  sweating,  the 
term  of  Sudorifics  is  applied.  The  function  of  perspiration  is  useful 
in  keeping  down  temperature,  and  in  carrying  off  much  Carbon,  Hy- 
drogen, and  even  Oxygen  from  the  blood.  Like  the  secretion  of  urine, 
this  function  varies  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times,  because 
under  the  influence  of  different  circumstances,  as  the  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  nature  of  the  food,  the  temperature,  dryness,  or  rarefac- 
tion, moisture,  or  coldness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  action  of  a Dia- 
phoretic is  influenced  by  many  of  the  same  circumstances.  Hence  it 
frequently  depends  entirely  upon  our  keeping  the  patient  in  bed  that  it 
promotes  Diaphoresis  ; while  if  the  patient  is  up,  and  has  the  skin 
exposed  to  the  cool  air,  it  will  act  as  a Diuretic.  These  two  functions 
are  very  often  antagonistic  to  each  other : therefore  when  Diaphoretics 
act  freely,  much  aqueous  matter  will  he  carried  off  by  the  skin,  and 
the  quantity  of  urine  diminished,  as  well  as  the  secretions  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  by  a determination  being  thus  caused  to  the  surface. 
Some  act  by  relaxing  the  surface,  others  act  at  first  as  stimulants,  and 
then  produce  sweating.  The  patient  requires  to  be  kept  in  bed,  the 
skin  should  be  clean  and  warm,  hence  the  double  utility  of  warm  water 
and  vapour  baths,  and  whatever  determines  to  the  surface,  as  friction 
with  brushes,  application  of  heated  bodies,  of  Rubefacients,  of  dry  air, 
of  some  gases,  as  Carbonic'  gas,  Chlorine,  and  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 
In  other  cases  exercise,  or  the  sympathetic  influence  of  a glass  of  cold 
water  will  produce  diaphoresis.  From  their  mode  of  action  and  effects, 
it  is  evident  that  Diaphoretics  are  of  extensive  application,  as  those 
which  are  relaxing,  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  others,  in 
rheumatic  and  some  chronic  diseases.  According  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  or  the  period  of  the  disease,  either  the  relaxing  or  stimulant  Dia- 
phoretics will  be  eligible  in  Pulmonary  affections,  in  Bowel  complaints, 
in  Cutaneous  diseases,  or  in  Dropsy. 

leum.  He  is  best  acquainted  with  that  obtained  from  Bangoon,  which  is  a dark 
greenish  fluid ; from  some,  which  the  author  received  direct  from  thence,  the  late 
Professor  Daniell  obtained  about  80  per  cent,  of  Naphtha,  which  ho  employed 
for  preserving  Potassium.  The  Naphtha  used  by  Dr.  Hastings  is  stated  in  the 
P.  .1.  iii.  p.  33,  to  have  been  examined  by  Dr.  Ure,  and  to  be  what  is  called  by 
chemists  Pyroacetio  Spirit  or  Acetone.  This  is  distinct  from  Wood  or  Py- 
roxylic  Spirit,  called  also  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Mcthylo,  though  both  are  sold  for 
and  used  ns  Naphtha,  but  both  differ  from  it  in  being  miscible  with  water,  and 
in  containing  Oxygen.  Dr.  Ure  has  pointed  out  that  Nit'  Sp.  Or.  P45  produces 
a red  colour,  but  no  effervescence  with  Pyroxylin  Spirit ; but  with  Pyroacetio 
acid  no  change  of  colour,  but  an  effervescence  from  copious  evolution  of  gas. 
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Antimonials.  Antimonii  Oxidum,  E.  1 72.  Pnlv.  Antim.  comp.  1 73.  Jacobi 
verus,  172.  Antimonii  Sosquisulphuretum  pnop,  175.  Ant.  Oxysulphuretum, 
176.  Antimonii  ot  Potasste  Tartras,  177  (Tartar  Emetic).  Vinmu,  188. 

Mercurials.  Pil.  Hydr.  Ac.  183.  Pil.  Hydr.  Chloridi  comp.  (Sulph.  Antimony 
ot  Guaiac.),  194.  Pii.  Calomelanos  et  Opii,  267.  Hydr.  Solphuret.  c.  Sulph.  200. 

Ipecacuanha.  Emetine,  435.  Pulv.  Syr.  et  Vinum,  436.  Pulv.  Ipecac,  comp, 
with  Opium,  437.  Pil.  Ipecac,  c.  with  Opium,  436. 

Stimulant  Diaphoretics.  Sulphur,  27.  S.  lotum.  et  S.  prmcipitatum,  29. 
Potaaaii  Sulphuretum  et  Aqua,  79,  80. 

Ammoniie  Liq.  58.  Sp.  Ammon,  arom.  Liq.  Ammonia:  Acet.  66.  Effer- 
vescing Draughts,  301. 

Alcoholic  and  Etherial  Draughts.  Sp.  .'Ether is  Nitrici,  642.  Petroleum. 
Naphtha,  648,  and  note,  677. 

Opium  Isee  Narcotics.)  Pulv.  Ipecac,  comp.  437.  Pil.  Ipocac.  c.  Opio,  267. 
Pil.  Calomel,  et  Opil,  267.  Morphite  Hydrochloras  ct  Sol.  261.  Morphia)  Sul- 
phas, 261.  Morphiie  Acotas,  262. 

Senega,  Inf.  et  Dec.  279.  Guaiacum,  Mist.  Dec.  Tinct.  etTinct.  Ammon.  319. 
Toxicodendron,  335.  Arnica  montana,  462.  Inula,  456.  Sassafras,  534. 
Serpontaria,  Inf.  et  Tinct.  549.  Contrajerva,  573.  Mezcreou,  527. 

Infusions  of  Vegetable  Excitants,  as  of  Sago,  Rosemary,  Ac. 

The  milder  Diaphoretics  and  Altcrntivos  are  Sarza,  608,  Hcmidesmua  indicus, 
480,  Calotropis,  480,  Dulcamara,  507. 


Diuretics. 

Diuretics  arc  medicines  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
augmenting  the  secretion  or  excretion  of  urine.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
function  of  perspiration,  so  in  that  of  the  secretion  of  urine,  many  ex- 
ternal circumstances  control  its  due  performance.  We  have  also  seen 
that  these  two  great  functions  mutually  supply  the  place  of  and  alter- 
nate with  each  other,  and  that  frequently  the  enuses  which  favour  the 
one  secretion  will  interfere  with  the  due  performance  of  the  other. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  an  opposite  course  requires  to  be  followed 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  patient.  The  skin  must  be  kept 
cool,  the  patient  rather  kept  out  of,  than  in  bed,  and  hence  the  day- 
time is  frequently  the  best  time  for  prescribing  Diuretics.  As  the 
operation  of  some  is  incompatible  with  that  of  others,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  pay  attention  to  their  mode  of  action.  This  has  been 
best  explained  by  Dr.  Paris,  whose  arrangement  we  have  adopted,  but 
reversed  the  series,  in  order  better  to  compare  the  list  with  that  of  the 
Diaphoretics,  as  well  as  of  other  Therapeutic  agents. 

Whatever  acts  upon  the  system  so  as  to  promote  absorption  will 
appear  to  act  as  a Diuretic,  as  Tonics  and  Stimulants  in  cases  of  debi- 
lity : but  when  diminution  of  urine  is  caused  by  an  inflammatory  and 
febrile  state  of  the  system,  then  Vcnoesection,  Warm-baths,  Acidulous 
drinks,  even  Diaphoretics,  by  producing  relaxation,  will  restore  the 
secretion  of  urine  to  a natural  state.  Diuretics  are  useful  in  Fevers 
and  in  Dropsies,  and  usually  require  Diluents  to  be  prescribed  with 
them.  Some  of  the  Stimulant  Diuretics,  as  the  Oleo-resins,  stimulate 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Urethra,  and  ure  hence  employed  in 
restoring  it  to  a healthy  state  in  cases  of  Gonorrhoea,  &c. 
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1 . Medicines  which  act  primarily  on  the  Stomach  or  System  and  secondarily  on  the 
Urinary  Organs. 

a.  By  diminishing  arterial  action,  and  increasing  that  of  absorption. 
Venesection  and  some  parts  of  the  Antiphlogistic  treatment  may  be  consi- 
dered to  act  in  this  way,  as  well  as  Digitalis.  Pulv.  Inf.  Tinct.  et  Extr. 
506.  Pil.  Dig.  ot  Scilla>,  506.  Linim.  with  Ammonia  and  the  Inf.;  or 
the  Tinct.  and  Soap  Liniment.  Tabacum,  Vinuw,  518.  Lactucarium, 
465,  and  other  Narcotics. 

b.  By  increasing  the  tone  of  the  Body  in  general,  and  that  of  the  Absorbent 
System  in  particular. 

Bitter  Tonics,  q.  v. ; the  effects  of  some  Diuretics,  as  Chimaphila,  Uva 
Ursi,  Diosma,  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  their  Tonic  effects. 

c.  By  producing  Catharsis,  and  thereby  increasing  the  action  of  the  Exhalants 
directly,  and  that  of  the  absorbents  indirectly. 

Elaterium.  Gambogia.  Jalapa.  Pulv.  Jalap©  comp.  (Sec  Cathartics.) 

2.  Medicines  which  act  primarily  on  the  Absorbents,  and  secondarily  on  the 

Kidneys. 

Mercurials,  &c.  181.  Hydr.  Cliloridum,  191.  Bichlorid.  195.  Iodineum. 
Potassii  Iodidum,  71.  Liq.  et  Tinct.  comp.  73. 

3.  Medicines  which  act  primarily  on  the  Urinary  Organs. 

Potass©  Liquor,  70.  Potass©  Carb.  et  Liq.  76,  77.  Bicarb.  77.  Potass© 
Aqua  efferves.  79. 

Potass©  Nitras  84,  et  Potass©  Chloras,  85. 

Potass©  Acetas,  89.  Citras,  88.  Bitartras,  87,  also  in  Pulv.  Jalap©  comp. 
Nitre  in  gr.  x.  doses  sometimes  prevents  Incontinence  of  Urine,  as  does  Tinct. 
Ferri  Sesquichloridi.  Dr.  Bennett  states  that  Gendriu  gives  Nitre  in  doses  of 
jvj. — 5xij.  in  2-1  hours  without  injurious  effects. 

Sod©  Acetas,  101,  and  Citras.  Sod©  Potassio-Tartras,  100. 

Sod©  Carb.  et  Bicarb.  91 — 94.  Sapo  durus,  476.  Sod©  Biboras,  96.  Mag- 
nesia Sulphas,  120.  Diluted  Mineral  acids. 

Stimulant  Diuretics. 

Ammoni©  Liq.  58,  et  Sesquicarb.  64.  Spiritus  yEtheris  Nitrici  642.  Rhine 
Wines,  especially  with  Squill  and  Bitter  Tonics. 

Armoracia,  272.  Inf.  comp,  with  Mustard  Seed  and  the  Comp.  Sp.  273,  which 
contains  Orange-peel  and  Nutmegs.  Cochlearia,  272. 

Scoparium,  Inf.  et  Dec.  comp,  with  Juniper-berries  and  Bitartrate  of  Potash. 
Carot©  Fructus,  425.  Parsley  and  other  Umbelifers.  Asparagus. 

Juniperi  Bacc©  et  Cacumina.  OL  et  Spir.  corap.  589,  with  Caraway  and  Fen- 
nel Fruits.  Terebinthina  et  Oleum,  586. 

Squilla,  594.  Pulv.  Acetum,  Tinct.  596.  Allii  species,  593,  594.  Colchicum, 
603.  Veratrum,  604. 

Senega,  Inf.  et  Dec.  279.  Diosma  (Buchu),  Inf.  and  Tinct.  323,  324.  Chima- 
phila (Pyrola),  467.  Uva  Ursi,  Dec.  468. 

Demulcent,  iL-c.  Arctium  minus  (Lappa),  455.  Pareira  brava,  Inf.  et  Extr.  245. 
Sarza,  608.  Dulcamara,  Dec.  508.  Ulmus  Cortex,  573. 

Cantharides,  Tinct.  654. 

Copaiba,  364,  et  Oleum,  E.  367.  Cubeb©,  562.  01.  Cubeb©,  stimulate  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  Urethra. 


E.MMENAGOGUES. 
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Medicines  which  are  considered  to  have  the  power  of  promoting  the 
menstrual  discharge  when  either  retained  or  suspended.  As  this  is 
sometimes  the  primary,  and  at  other  times  the  consequence  of  other 
diseases,  the  treatment  must  necessarily  differ  ; especially  as  Amenor- 
rhcea  is  as  often  dependant  on  a want  of  constitutional  energy  in  a 
leucophlegmatic  habit,  as  on  a plethoric  state  of  the  constitution,  with 
irritation  of  the  uterine  system,  brought  on  perhaps  by  an  application 
of  cold,  &c.  In  either  case  attempts  must  first  be  made  to  restore  the 
constitution  to  a natural  state,  and  then  to  prescribe  those  remedies, 
all  more  or  less  stimulant,  which  are  considered  to  have  a specific 
effect  as  Emmenagogues,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  many 
such,  most  seeming  to  act  by  contiguous  sympathy.  Dr.  Paris  has 
observed,  “ that  as  the  uterus  is  not  an  organ  intended  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  foreign  matter,  it  is  necessarily  less  under  the  control  of 
medicines.” 

In  cases  of  Plethora,  Venesection  maybe  necessary,  or  Cupping  on  the  Loins 
with  Leeches  to  the  Loins  or  Groins,  and  Legs  or  Feet.  Purgatives.  Hip- 
baths. Pediluvia  of  Hot  Water,  or  made  more  stimulating  with  Mustard-flour. 
— Exercise,  especially  on  horseback,  in  a salubrious  air. 

In  cases  of  dejiression^  Warm  Purgatives  are  equally  necessary,  accompanied 
with  the  alterative  action  of  Blue  Pill ; at  first  mild  then  stronger  Tonics,  fol- 
lowed by  the  preparations  of  Iron.  Frictions  in  the  Lumbar  region.  Electri- 
city. Nourishing  Diet.  Exercise.  Fresh  air  Sea-bathing.  Shower-baths. 
Alteratives  often  necessary,  or  Mercurials,  as  Pil.  Hydrargyri,  &c.  183,  and  Pil. 
Hydrargyri  Chloridl  comp.  (Plummer's  Pill),  194.  Iodine,  in  form  of  Iodide  of 
Potassium,  71,  or  the  Iodide  of  Iron. 

Purgatives,  employed  as  Emmenagogius. — Aloes,  599.  Pil.  Aloes  c.  Myrrha, 
et  Dec.  Aloes,  600,  et  Tinct.  Aloes,  601,  with  Assafcetida  in  Pil.  Aloes  et  Assa- 
fcetidre,  E.  600.  With  Iron,  in  Pil.  Aloes  et  Forri,  E.  601. 

Colocynthis,  403.  Senna,  356.  Cambogia,  302.  Hellcborus,  236. 

Antispaemodics — as  Assafcetida,  414.  Moschus,  662.  Castoreum,  665. 

Galbanum,  423,  in  Pil.  Galbani  comp.  424,  with  Assafcetida,  Sagapenum,  and 
Myrrh . 

Myrrha,  338.  Tinct.  342,  with  Iron,  in  Pil.  Ferri  et  Mistura  Fcrri,  140,  141, 
also  in  PiL  Galbani  comp.  424;  and  with  Aloes.  ( v . supra.) 

Mineral  Tonics . — Ferri  Sulphas,  137.  Pil.  et  Mist.  Ferri  comp.  140,  141. 
Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharatum  et  Pil.  140.  Ferri  Iodidum  et  Syrupus,  131,  133. 

Emmenagogues. — Rubia  Tinctorum,  432,  and  Meum  Athamintieum,  now  little 
used.  Senega,  Inf.  et  Dec.  179.  Serpentaria,  Inf.  et  Tinct.  548.  Rutae,  01.  et 
Conf.  321.  Tanacetum,  461. 

Juniperus,  588.  Sabina  et  01.  589.  Ergota,  631,  lias  been  found  useful  by 
Dr.  Loeock  (Cycl.  of  Prac.  Med.  i.  p.  70),  who  also  states  the  same  of  a combi- 
nation of  Myrrh,  Aloes,  Sulphate  of  Iron,  and  the  Essential  Oil  of  Savine. 


Anthelmintics. 

As  some  of  the  Anthelmintics  are  of  a mechanical  nature,  they  may 
be  treated  of  with  the  other  Mechanical  Remedies,  though  some  of 
the  most  important  are  adopted  from  other  classes. 
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Alteratives,  or  Alterative  Stimulants. 

The  term  alterative,  so  commonly  employed,  is  differently  inter- 
preted bydifferent  authors.  Muller  includes  under  it  all  such  Remedies 
as  are  neither  Stimulant  nor  Sedative,  and  have  the  power  of  effect- 
ing changes  in  the  state  of  the  living  solids,  and  consequently  in  the 
functions  which  they  perform.  The  term  is,  however,  usually  applied 
to  such  as,  taken  in  comparatively  small  doses,  and  continued  for  some 
time,  by  degrees  and  almost  without  any  perceptible  effect,  alter  any 
disordered  actions  ( Conolly ) or  secretions.  Under  this  head  Trousseau 
and  Pidoux  include  Mercury,  Iodine,  Gold,  and  the  Alkalis  ; so  also 
Edwards  and  Vavasseur,  calling  them  “ medicamens  excitans  qui  agis- 
sent  specialement  sur  ccrtaincs  glandes  et  sur  l’absorption  en  general.” 
In  Alterative  treatment  is  usually  included  the  taking  of  various  decoc- 
tions of  the  woods,  or  substitutes  for  them  in  the  form  of  the  Decoct. 
Sarzm,  &c.,  which,  taken  with  large  quantities  of  water,  must  operate 
by  its  diluting  and  solvent  properties,  and  partly  by  the  stimulant 
effect,  though  small  in  quantity,  of  the  active  principles  of  the  several 
ingredients  in  these  diet  drinks  conveyed  into  the  capillaries. 

Mercury,  in  some  of  its  preparations,  acts  as  an  Irritant  ( v . Local 
and  Special  Stimulants,  Escharotics,  Errhines,  Cathartics).  But  when 
some  of  its  suitable  preparations,  as  Blue  or  Plummer’s  Pill,  or  Corro- 
sive Sublimate,  are  prescribed  in  small  doses,  with  considerable  inter- 
vals, as  every  night  or  so,  there  is  by  degrees  perceived  an  improvement 
in  the  function  of  digestion,  as  well  as  in  the  evacuations,  with  a softer 
state  of  the  skin.  If  larger  doses  are  given,  or  more  frequently,  some 
excitement  in  the  circulation  may  be  observed,  as  well  as  in  the  absor- 
bent system,  and  in  the  several  secretions,  as  is  instanced  in  the 
stimulation  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  in  the  healthful  perspirable 
state  of  the  skin.  The  less  observable  effects,  dependent  on  smaller 
doses,  spread  also  over  a greater  space  of  time,  will  produce  alter- 
ation in  disordered  actions,  so  as  to  cause  an  improvement  in  the 
digestive  and  nutrient  functions,  the  disappearance  of  eruptions,  and 
the  removal  of  thickening  of  the  skin  or  of  other  tissues.  A greater 
degree  of  the  same  action  will  promote  the  absorption  of  glandular  en- 
largements, or  of  indurated  structure,  and  thus  the  Deobslruent  effects 
of  Mercury  may  be  obtained.  All  this  may  be  short  of  its  constitu- 
tional effects,  indicated  by  fcetor  of  the  breath,  redness  of  the  gums, 
followed  by  salivation,  often  very  profuse,  and  even  by  ulceration  ; 
but  often  the  beneficial  effects  are  only  observed  when  some  of  these 
phenomena  display  themselves,  though  in  a very  slight  degree.  These 
effects  of  Mercurialism,  as  the  state  is  called,  may  be  produced  either 
by  repeated  small  doses,  by  one  or  two  large  ones,  or  by  rubbing  Blue 
Ointment  into  the  skin,  or  using  the  Mercury  in  the  form  of  fumiga- 
tions. But  many  deleterious  consequences  follow  from  the  unadvised 
use  of  Mercury  and  its  preparations. 


ALTERATIVE  STIMULANTS. 
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Iodine,  like  Mercury,  will  in  concentrated  doses  net  as  an  Irritant  on 
the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied.  Hence  some  of  its  preparations  are 
poisonous.  But  if  taken  for  some  time  in  small  doses,  the  stimulant 
effects  are  observed  in  the  increased  perspiration,  often  in  the  improved 
secretion  of  bile  as  well  as  of  urine  ; while  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nostrils  becomes  inflamed,  as  in  Catarrh.  But  the  characteristic 
phenomenon  in  the  action  of  Iodine  is  the  disappearance  of  glandular 
enlargements,  ns  in  the  case  of  Goitre,  or  even  of  glands  in  a healthy 
state,  as  of  the  mamma;  and  testicles,  under  its  long  continued  use. 
Other  symptoms  are  also  observed,  included  under  the  term  Iodism, 
which  in  addition  to  some  of  the  foregoing,  is  especially  characterized 
by  giddiness  and  headache,  nausea,  want  of  appetite,  restlessness, 
weakness,  and  emaciation,  with  a weak  but  frequent  pulse.  The  me- 
dicine ought  to  be  intermitted  for  a time  on  the  first  appearance  of  any 
of  these  symptoms.  In  the  Iodide  of  Iron,  the  alterative  effects  of  the 
Iodine  are  combined  with  the  tonic  effects  of  the  Iron.  Bromine  and 
the  Bromide  of  Potassium  may  be  used  for  many  of  the  same  purposes 
as  Iodine. 

The  preparations  of  Gold,  as  the  Powder  and  the  Chloride  of  Gold 
and  Sodium,  are  likewise  stimulant  of  the  absorbents,  and  may  with 
great  benefit  be  used  in  Scrofula  or  Secondary  Syphilis. 

Arsenious  acid,  mentioned  as  an  Antiperiodic  under  the  head  of 
Tonics,  is  a powerful  Alterative  in  many  skin  diseases,  as  Lepra  and 
Psoriasis.  It  is  generally  discontinued  when  the  symptoms  of  accel- 
lerated  pulse,  weakness  and  itching  of  the  eyes,  griping,  restlessness 
at  night,  or  a great  feeling  of  weakness  and  lowness  of  spirits,  are 
experienced.  Mr.  Hunt  ( Lancet , 1846)  recommends  diminishing  the 
dose,  and  continuing  the  medicine  so  as  not  to  lose  its  effect. 

Before  the  discovery  of  Iodine,  the  Chlorides  of  Calcium  and  of 
Barium  were  frequently  employed  as  stimulants  of  the  glandular  and 
lymphatic  systems.  They  were  formerly  much  employed  in  scrofulous 
diseases,  in  Bronchocele,  and  other  glandular  complaints,  as  well  as  in 
chronic  skin  diseases.  The  alkalis  also,  as  Liq.  Potassm  and  the  Car- 
bonates, when  taken  for  some  time,  besides  the  effects  described  under 
the  head  of  Antacids,  produce  many  of  the  same  effects  ns  Iodine,  &c. 
in  removing  glandular  swellings.  They  are  supposed  to  diminish  the 
consistence  of  the  blood,  rendering  it  more  watery,  and  reducing  the 
habit  to  a state  resembling  Scurvy.  Dr.  Pereira  proposes  the  term  of 
Liquefacients  as  synonymous  with  the  verjlussiycmlc  mittil  of  Sundelin 
for  medicinal  agents  which  augment  the  secretions,  check  the  solidify- 
ing, but  promote  the  liquefying,  processes  of  the  animal  economy,  and 
which  by  continued  use  create  great  disorders  in  the  functions  of  assi- 
milation. 

Mercurials.— Hydmrgyri  Pll.  183.  Hyd.  c.  Crctn,  182.  11yd.  c.  Magnesia,  183. 
Ung.  fort,  ot  mitius,  184. 

Hydrargyri  Cerat.  comp,  with  Soap  and  Camphor,  185.  Lin.  comp,  with 
Camphor  and  Liq.  Ammonias,  185, 188.  Emp.  ct  Emp.  Ammoniac!  c.  Hydr.  187. 
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Hydrarg.  Oxydum,  187.  Iodidum,  Pil.  et  Ung.  189.  Biniodid.  et  Ung.  191. 
Hydrarg.  Chloridum,  191.  (Calomelanos).  pfl.  comp.  194,  with  Oxysidph.  of 
Antimony  and  Guaiacum,  194.  Ung.  196. 

Hydrarg.  Bichloridum,  195,  et  Liq.  197,  with  Sal  Ammoniac.  Hydrargyri 
Acetas,  203. 

Hydrarg.  Bisulphuretum,  200,  and  Sulphuretum  c.  Sulphure,  200,  for  fumiga- 
tions. 

Hydrarg.  Nitratis  Ung.  202.  Lin.  203.  Ung.  Hydrarg.  Ammonio-Chlorid.  198. 
Iodineum,  40.  Iodide  of  Starch,  42.  Tinct.  42.  Tinct.  et  Ung.  comp.  42, 
with  Iodide  of  Potassium.  Ung.  Iodinei,  D.  (made  with  Iodine  $)j.  to  Lard  3j.) 

Potassii  Iodidum,  71.  Ung.  73.  Ung.  et  Tinct.  comp,  with  Iodine,  42,  73. 
Liq.  comp,  with  Iodine. 

Fern  Iodidum  et  Syr.  131, 133.  Hydrargyri  Iodid.  189,  et  Biniodidum,  191. 
Plumbi  Iod.  163,  ot  Ung. 

Burnt  Fuci,  631.  Some  Sea-weeds,  40.  Burnt  Sponge  650. 

Bromineum,  43.  Potassii  Bromidum,  74.  Bromide  of  Iron,  133. 

Acidum  Arseniosum,  206.  Liq.  Potass®  Arsenitis,  213.  Iodide  of  Arsenic 
and  Mercury,  213. 

Alkalis , <fcc. — Liq.  Potass®,  71.  Potass®  Carb.  76.  Bicarb.  79. 

Calci8  Aqua,  107.  Calcii  Chloridum,  113.  Liquor,  114. 

Barii  Chloridum,  104.  Liq.  105. 

Auri  Pulvis,  219.  Chloride  of  Gold  and  Sodium,  219. 

Acid.  Nitro-Muriaticum,  49.  Antimonii  Oxysulph.  176.  Tartar  Emetic,  177. 
Mild  Vegetable  Alteratives.  Sarza,  608.  Dulcamara,  et  Dec.  508. 

Taraxacum,  463.  Dec.  et  Extr.  Rumex  aquaticus  et  Hydrolapathum,  519. 
Ulmus,  Dec,  574. 


DEPRESSENTS  or  CONTRA-STIMULANTS. 

The  author  has  grouped  together  the  Refrigerants,  Sedatives,  Nar- 
cotics, and  Antispasmodics,  not  that  they  can  be  considered  as  resem- 
bling each  other  physiologically  in  action  (though  the  Sedatives  are 
often  united  with  Narcotics),  but  because  all  are  employed  to  subdue 
inordinate  action,  the  Refrigerants  and  Sedatives  when  occurring  in 
the  circulation  ; Narcotics,  at  first  excitant,  are  followed  by  collapse, 
and  are  employed  to  assuage  pain,  control  restlessness  and  spasm,  and 
to  procure  sleep,  while  Antispasmodics  have  a quieting  effect  on  the 
disordered  nervous  system. 


Refrigerants. 

Refrigerants  are  placed  by  Dr.  Murray  among  chemical  remedies ; 
but  the  ingenuity  of  his  views  has  been  more  admired  than  their  cor- 
rectness. Dr.  Paris  has  contrasted  them  with  those  of  Liebig. 
Refrigerants  are  employed  to  diminish  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  to 
reduce  the  force  of  the-  circulation.  They  are  either  applied  exter- 
nally or  given  internally. 

External  Cool  Air.  Cold  Water.  Continued  Sponging.*  Evaporating  Lo- 
tions. Freezing  mixtures.  Ice. 


* This  local  application  may  be  made  to  produce  the  most  powerful  constitu- 
tional effects.  The  author  has  kept  patients  labouring  under  the  most  severe 
attacks  of  Jungle  Remittent  continually  sponged,  so  that  the  circulation  was  never 
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Vegetable  Adda,  q.  v.  Trochisci  Acid!  Tartarici,  E.* *  Limonum  Succus  et 
Sjt.  299.  Lemonade.  Aurantii  Fruetua,  290.  Acctum,  644.  Syrupus  Aceti, 
645.  Tamarindus,  354.  Acotosella,  314.  Rumox  Acotosa,  519. 

Potass®  Bitartras,  87.  Potass®  Nitras,  83.  Potass®  Cliloras,  85. 

Mild  Diaphoretics.  Liq.  Ammonite  Acet.  65.  Etl'orvesdng  Draughts. 


Sedatives. 

Sedatives,  when  strictly  defined,  are  medicines  which  directly  de- 
press the  energy  of  the  nervous  system,  without  causing  any  previous 
excitement.  Though  there  are  few  medicines  which  can  he  rigorously 
brought  under  this  definition,  there  are  several  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  diseases  of  increased  action,  to  repress  any  undue  excitement 
of  the  nervous  or  circulatory  systems. 

Sedatives  form  a class  of  remedies  respecting  which  there  is  consi- 
derable difference  of  opinion,  some  denying  that  there  are  any  medi- 
cines which  can  be  strictly  so  called,  others  uniting  them  with  Narco- 
tics, q.  v. ; while  Ur.  Paris,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Billing,  ad- 
mit Sedatives  as  a distinct  class,  distinguishing  them  from  Narcotics 
as  directly  and  primarily  depressing  the  powers  of  life,  without  pre- 
viously exciting.  They  form  a group  of  medicines  well  suited  to 
control  inordinate  action,  especially  ns  displayed  in  the  circulation. 
However  much  writers  may  differ  respecting  the  proper  position  of 
Sedatives  in  a classification,  practitioners  know  that  there  are  medi- 
cines which  may  be  prescribed  beneficially  in  cases  of  excitement, 
when  they  would  avoid  Narcotics.  They  should  not  unite  these  with 
true  Sedatives  in  a prescription.  There  are,  however,  a few  reme- 
dies, such  as  Digitalis,  which,  though  exciting  the  circulation  at  first, 
depress  it  in  so  much  greater  a degree,  that  they  may  frequently  be 
prescribed  even  in  diseases  of  the  Heart.  Dil.  Hydrocyanic',  so  useful 
in  allaying  irritation  and  cough,  also  gives  great  relief  in  certain  pain- 
fid  affections  of  the  Stomach. 

Nitrogen,  24.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  53  (so  Carburet.  Hydrogen),  acts  as  a 
Sedative.  Also  Carbonic  acid  gas,  when  inhaled,  but  all  are  poisonous, 

Aconitum,  239.  Extr.  Alcohollcum  ct  Tinct.  241.  Aconititm,  Tlnct.  and 
Ung.  242. 

Acid.  Hydrocyanic.  Dil.  391.  Lauro-Cerasus  et  Aq.  389.  Amygdala1  amar®. 
388.  Mist.  D.  387. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium,  143.  Forri  Percyanidum,  144. 

Antimonii  et  Potass®  Tartras,  177.  Vinum,  180.  Ipecacuanha,  Pulv.  et  Vin. 
both  in  nauseating  doses. 

Plumbi  Acetas  ct  Pil.  Opiat®,  167.  Plumb!  Diacct.  Liq.  et  Dll.  168,  169. 

Digitalis,  Inf.  Tinct.  Extr.  504,  506.  Linim.  with  Soap  and  Ammonia.  Pil. 
Dig.  et  Sciil®,  506. 


allowed  to  rise : on  one  occasion,  while  the  patient  lay  in  a comatose  state  for  six 
days  and  nights.  Drying  of  the  Bkin  was  immediately  revealed  by  tho  moaning 
of  the  patient,  when  ids  pulse  would  immediately  become  hard,  full,  and  bounding. 
Blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  Sinapisms  to  the  feet  were  alBO  made  use 
of,  while  Calomel  and  Purgatives  were  producing  a change  in  the  system. 

• Tlieso  are  the  Lemon  or  Acidulated  Drope,  made  with  Sugar  yvlij . Tar'  5lj. 
Oil  of  Lemons  iqx.  and  Mucilage  q.  s. 
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Tabacum,  517.  Enema  et  Vinum,  518,  or  the  Smoko. 

Venesection.  Leeches,  651.  Application  of  Cold,  us  by  continued  sponging. 
Antiphlogistic  treatment  generally,  which  includes  Blood-letting!  with  low 
diet.  Purgatives.  Refrigerants.  Demulcents. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridum,  194,  in  gr.  x.  and  gr.  xx.  doses  in  Dysentery,  &c. 
Pil.  Calomelanos  et  Opii,  E.  194. 


Narcotics. 

Narcotics  are  medicines  which  have  been  named  from  vx^xn,  torpedo 
(which  stupefies  any  other  animal  that  it  touches),  because  stupefaction 
is  the  most  striking  symptom  of  some,  though  not  of  all  the  medicines 
usually  included  under  the  head  of  Narcotics,  Hence  Dr.  Pereira  has 
suggested  the  name  of  Cerebro-Spinants.  He  includes  under  this  class 
several  which  are  here  placed  in  other  groups  ; but  it  will  be  found 
advantageous  to  pay  attention  to  his  subdivisions,  because  the  several 
Narcotics  differ  very  remarkably  from  each  other  in  their  mode  of  ac- 
tion. Narcotics  are  distinguished  from  true  Sedatives  by  producing 
when  prescribed  in  moderate  doses  “ an  increase  of  the  actions  of  the 
Nervous  and  Vascular  systems,  but  which  is  followed  by  a greater  de- 
pression of  the  vital  powers  than  is  commensurate  with  the  degree  of 
previous  excitement,  and  which  is  generally  followed  by  sleep.”  Paris. 
From  the  varied  effects  which  they  produce,  some  are  called  Anodynes, 
from  relieving  pain,  others  Hypnotics  and  Soporifics,  from  inducing 
sleep.  Their  tendency  is  to  weaken  and  even  to  destroy  more  or  less 
completely  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  They  are  had  re- 
course to  chiefly  to  assuage  pain  and  to  procure  sleep ; hence  they  may 
be  useful  in  a great  variety  of  affections,  chiefly  in  the  treatment  of 
nervous  and  spasmodic  complaints,  painful  diseases,  as  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  &c.,  and  in  the  last  stages  of  other  painful  complaints. 

Papaver  somniferum,  252,  Capsulte,  253.  Dec.  Syr.  et  Extr.  254. 

Opium,  254.  Extr.  266.  Pil.  Trochisci,  267.  Coni  vel.  Elect.  Tinct.  268 
(Laudanum).  Vinum.  Acetum,  269.  Liq.  Opii  sedativus  and  Black  Drop,  270. 
Enema,  Lin.  et  Emp.  270. 

Pills  with  Opium.  Pil.  Saponis  comp,  and  Pil.  Styracis  comp.  267.  Pil. 
Calomelanos  et  Opii,  194,  267.  Pil.  Plumbi  Opiatro,  167,  267. 

Tinct.  Camphor, t comp,  with  Opium,  Camphor,  and  Benzoic',  269.  Tinct. 
Opii  Ainmoniata,  E.  with  Sp.  Ammon.  E. 

Opium  with  Ipecacuanha.  Pil.  et  Pulv.  Ipecacuanha?  comp.  436,  437. 

Opium  with  Astringents.  Pulv.  Kino  comp.  267,  373.  Elect.  Catechu,  268, 
352.  Pulv.  Crctte  comp.  c.  Opio,  267.  Ung.  Gallte  comp.  580. 

Morphia,  258.  Hydrochloras  (Murias,  E.),  259.  Muriatis  Sol.  261.  Trochisci, 
261.  Troch.  Morphia;  ct  Ipecac.  261. 

Morphite  Sulphas,  261.  Morphias  Acetas,  262.  Citrate  and  Bimeconate,  262. 

Lactuca  sativa,  464,  virosa,  465.  Lactucarium,  464.  Extr.  465.  Tinct.  et 
Trochisci,  466. 

Ilyoscyamus  niger,  514.  Extr.  et  Tinct.  516. 

Anodynes,  wide  It  dilute  the  pupil. — Belladonna,  508.  Extr.  Succus.  Tinct.  et 
Emp.  511.  Stramonium.  Extr.  512. 

Jimumhent  and  Sedative. — Aconitine  Napellus,  239.  Extr.  et  Succus  Spissatus, 
L.  D.  241.  Extr.  E.  241.  Extr.  Alcoholicum  Aconiti  ct  Tinct.  241.  Aconitine, 
242.  Solutio  et  Ung.  242. 
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Paralysers. — Comum  maculatum,  420.  Extr.  (Succus  epissatus),  Tinct.  429. 
Pi),  comp,  with  Ipecac.  430.  Ung.  ot  Cataplasms,  430. 

Humulus  Lupulus,  564.  Inf.  ot  Tinct.  and  Tincture  of  Hop-Glands,  568. 
Antkonmdsioe  aiul  Anodyne. — Cannabis  sativa,  568.  Extr.  et  Tinct.  571. 
Resinous  Tincture  (Donovan),  571. 

Aero- Narcotics  aiul  Cathartics.— Staphisagria,  238.  Colchicum,  601.  Vera- 
trum,  604.  Sabadilln,  606. 

Cocculus  indicus,  249.  Lobelia  inOata,  466.  Spigelia,  481. 

Nux  Vomica,  Toxicodendron,  and  Arnica  inontana,  see  Excitants. 


Antispasmodics. 

Antispasmodics  are  medicines  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  allaying 
the  irregular  muscular  contractions  denominated  Spasms.  As  these 
may  arise  from  various  causes,  so  whatever  removes  the  cause  will  in 
many  cases  assuage  the  spasm  and  the  pain  which  accompanies  it.  This 
may’ at  one  time  be  an  Antacid  or  a Purgative  which  removes  a source 
of  irritation  from  the  intestinal  canal  ; at  another  time,  an  Anodyne, 
which,  by  lulling  pain,  stops  the  irregular  movements  to  which  this 
gives  origin  ; and  if  these  should  depend  on  debility,  then  strengthen- 
ing diet  and  Tonics  will  prove  Antispasmodic.  The  name  is  however 
usually  applied  to  a group  so  peculiar  in  their  action,  as  to  be  accounted 
excitant  by  some  and  sedative  by  others.  Though  exciting  the  circu- 
lation, they  have  a sedative  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  in  disease, 
apparently  by  strengthening  and  thus  restoring  it  to  a healthy  state. 
They  are  remarkable  for  rapidity  of  action,  as  well  as  for  their  effects 
being  temporary,  and  thus  requiring  a repetition  and  increased  doses 
of  the  medicine.  They  are  chiefly  prescribed  in  nervous  complaints, 
especially  Hysteria,  and  in  Spasmodic  and  Convulsive  affections  ; also 
in  Asthma,  Spasm  in  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal  ; sometimes  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  Typhoid  disease. 

Valeriana,  Inf.  Tinct.  453,  454,  and  Tinct.  Ammon.  Foetid  Gum-Resins. 
Assafoetida,  414.  Mist.  Tinct.  et  Enem.  Emp.  E.  with  Galbanum,  421.  Gal- 
banum,  Tinct.  ot  Pil.  comp,  with  Myrrh,  Assafoetida,  and  Sagapenum,  424. 
Emp.  425,  with  Resin  and  Turpentine.  Sagaponum,  413.  Pil.  comp,  with 
Aloes  and  Ginger.  Opopanax,  413. 

Ruta,  321.  01.  et  Conf.  comp,  with  Bay-berries,  Sagaponum,  and  Black  Pep- 
per. Tanacotum,  46 1 . Antliemis  et  01.  458. 

Camphors,  536.  Mist,  et  Mist.  c.  Magnesia.  Tinct.  et  Tinct.  comp,  with 
Opium.  Linim.  with  Oil,  and  Lin.  comp,  with  Ammonia  and  Sp.  Lavender,  537, 

/Ether  Sulph.  639.  Sp.  /Ethcris  Sulph.  c.  641.  Sp.  /Etheris  Nitrici,  642. 

Ammonite  Sp.arom.  61.  Sp.  Ammonite  fmtidus,  61.  Ammonite  Sesquicarb.  61. 

Petroleum,  54.  Naphtha,  538,  677.  Succini  01.  649. 

Moschus,  Mist,  ot  Tinct.  662,  663.  Castorcum,  685.  Tinct.  and  Tinct.  Am- 
mon. 667. 

Tonics.— Argenti  Oxydum,  215.  Chloridum,  215.  Nitras,  218.  Zinci  Oxydum 
et  Sulphas,  150.  Cupri  Ammonio-Sulph.  155.  Pil.  156.  Bismuth!  Trisnitras,  169. 
Cinchona,  and  other  Tonics. 

Narcotics.— Opium,  254.  Belladonna,  508.  Stramonium,  612.  Ilyoscyamus, 
516,  Ac.  Tabacum,  Enema  et  Vinum,  517.  Lobelia,  465.  Tinct.  and  Tinct. 
/Etheroa. 
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GENERAL  STIMULANTS. 

These  arc  distinguished  from  the  Special  Stimulants  in  not  having 
their  influence  confined  to  one  or  two  organs,  but  in  accelerating  all 
the  principal  functions  of  life,  as  the  sanguineous,  muscular,  and  secret- 
ing systems  by  directly  influencing  the  nervous  system.  Temporary 
increase  of  action  is,  however,  not  to  be  considered  increased  strength, 
for  all  such  excitement  is  followed  by  exhaustion,  and  therefore  the 
true  Diffusible  Stimulants  can  only  be  used  for  temporary  purposes. 
They  were  judiciously  divided  by  Dr.  Murray  into  Diffusible  and  into 
Permanent  Stimulants,  the  latter  including  Astringents  and  Tonics. 
With  the  former  may  be  considered  the  Aromatics. 

Stimulants.  Excitants.  Exliilarants. 

Stimulants,  as  stated  under  the  head  of  Rubefacients,  when  applied 
externally,  produce  redness,  a sensation  of  warmth  quickly  communi- 
cated to  surrounding  parts,  often  followed  by  pain,  according  to  the 
more  or  less  susceptibility  of  the  organ.  If  taken  internally,  the  sen- 
sation of  warmth  is  experienced  in  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal, 
followed  by  a marked  increase  in  the  vital  energy  and  contractility, 
with  activity  of  digestion,  often  accompanied  by  thirst  and  dryness  of 
the  mouth.  In  large  doses,  those  which  are  more  acrid  null  prove 
irritant  to  the  intestinal  canal,  and  act  as  Cathartics.  These  effects 
are  very  temporary  with  many  Stimulants;  with  others,  they  are 
quickly  communicated  to  the  Heart  and  Circulation,  which  is  increased 
in  force  and  frequency  ; more  animal  heat  is  developed,  and  transpi- 
ration promoted  both  from  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  surfaces,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  secretions  increased;  and  with  some  of  the  Stimu- 
lants the  organs  of  generation  participate  in  the  general  excitement. 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  nervous  or  true  cerebro-spinal  system  which 
is  primarily  affected,  and  through  it,  by  reflex  action,  all  the  cerebro- 
spinous  organs.  “The  nervous  energy  becomes  more  equable  and 
rapid,  and  the  muscular  contractility  more  energetic  ; the  senses  more 
delicate  and  perfect,  and  the  intellectual  faculties  even  seem  to  acquire 
more  activity  and  development.”  ( Guerscnt .)  All  excitement  is,  how- 
ever, followed  by  exhaustion;  and  though  the  collapse  is  proportionally 
much  greater  with  Narcotics,  it  may  be  produced  to  as  great  an  extent 
by  the  use  of  a large  quantity  of  a Diffusible  Stimulant ; but  in  such 
a case  it  ceases  to  be  employed  as  a Stimulant  only. 

Stimulants  are  useful  in  cases  of  debility,  where  this  is  real  and  un- 
accompanied by  inflammation,  and  not  merely  apparent,  whether  the 
debility  be  the  consequence  of  profuse  Haemorrhage  or  of  other  inordi- 
nate discharges,  or  a consequence  of  Asphyxia  or  of  Syncope  : in  great 
general  debility,  or  in  Anosmia  and  Cachexia  without  any  local  in- 
flammation, or  in  the  last  stages  of  many  grave  diseases,  when  the 
powers  flag  and  life  appears  about  to  be  extinguished.  Their  use. 
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however,  requires  the  greatest  caution  and  discrimination  ; and  though 
they  may  be  prescribed  beneficially  in  some  cases  even  of  chronic  In- 
flammation, as  is  done  with  stimulant  lotions  to  the  eye  in  a state  both 
of  incipient  and  of  chronic  Inflammation,  their  employment  is  usually 
limited  to  prescribing  them  with  other  classes  of  remedies. 

Heat.  Electricity.  The  Vital  Stimuli,  as  Heat,  Air,  Food,  Drink,  will  all  act 
as  Stimulants  in  cases  of  Debility,  or  where  the  patient  has  been  deprived  of 
them ; otherwise  their  use  is  not  followed  by  exhaustion,  but  strengthens. 

Ammonite  Liq.  57.  Sp.  Ammonia)  et  Sp.  Ammonia)  aroin.  Ammonite  Ses- 
quicarb.  et  Liq.  61,  64. 

Aromata  or  Spices,  grateful  in  odour  and  taste  ; are  honce  used  as  Condiments. 
They  stimulate  the  stomach ; are  useful  as  Carminatives,  and  as  Adjuncts  to 
remedies  of  different  kinds,  as  to  Tonics,  Antispasmodics,  and  Cathartics. 

Canella  alba,  309.  Of  Myrtacete,  Caryophyllus,  397,  01.  et  Inf.  Pimenta,  399, 
01.  Sp.  et  Aqua.  Cayaputi  01.  395.  Of  Laurinea , Cinnamomum,  537.  01.  Sp. 

Tinct.  Aq.  541.  Tinct.  comp.  Pulv.  comp,  et  Elect,  with  other  Aromatics. 
Confect.  Aromat.  Ill,  with  Chalk  also.  Cassia,  E.  541,  01.  Sp.  Tinct.  et  Aqua, 
545.  Lauras  nobilis.  Folia,  532.  Sassafras  01.  535.  Of  Mi/ristfcees,  Myristica, 
530.  01.  et  Sp.  531.  Of  Pipcracece,  Piper  nigrum,  560.  Conf.  et.  Ung.  561. 
P.  longum,  559,  in  Conf.  Opii,  and  with  other  aromatics.  Of  Scitaminea , Cur- 
cuma, 618.  Cardamomum,  616.  Tinct  et  Tinct.  comp.  617.  Zingiber,  614. 
Tinct.  et  Syr.  615.  Of  Iridece , Crocus,  618. 

Capsicum,  511.  Tinct,  512.  Sinapis  nigra  et  alba,  274,  276. 

Others  valuable  chiefly  on  account  of  their  Volatile  Oil,  as  01.  Calami  Aromat. 
( Spikenard ),  621.  Of  Aurantiea,  Limonis  01.  et  Aurantii  01.  298.  Of  Umbdli- 
ferct.  Anisum.  Carol  01.  Sp.  et  Aqua,  409.  Fceniculum  dulco.  01.  et  Aqua,  411. 
Anethuin.  OL  et  Aq.  412.  Cuminum,  426.  Coriandrum,  430.  Of  labiates. 
Melissa,  502.  Mentha  viridis,  Piperita,  and  Pulegium.  01.  Sp.  et  Aq.  498,  500. 
Lavandula,  01.  et  Sp.  Tinct.  comp.  497.  Rosmarinus,  01.  et  Sp.  501.  Origa- 
num vulgare  et  Majorana  et  01.  502. 

Others  less  agreeable,  as  01.  Ruta)  et  Conf.  321.  01.  Anthemidis,  458,  et 

Tanaceti,  461.  01.  Juniperi,  589.  01.  Sabina),  589.  01.  Jecoris  Aselli,  or  Cod- 
liver  Oil;  but  this  is  rather  alterative  than  stimulant. 

Turpentines — as  Terebinthina  Chia,  333,  vulgaris,  &c.  583.  Oleum  Terobin- 
thin.'u.  586. 

Resins — as  Elcmi,  343.  Masticho,  334.  Olibanum,  336.  Myrrha,  338,  and 
Balsam  of  Peru,  <fcc.  367. 

Onlinary  Excitants— as  Green  Tea,  292.  Coffee,  437. 

Petroleum,  648.  Naphtha,  648.  Creasotum  et  Mist.  647.  Camphora,  536. 

Nux  Vomica,  481,  Tinct.  et  Extr.  Strychnia,  484.  Brucia,  485.  Toxico- 
dendron, 335.  Arnica  montana,  461. 

See  also  Stimulant  Tonics,  Diaphoretics,  Expectorants,  and  Diuretics. 


Diffusible  Stimulants. — These,  which  include  Alcohol  and 
Ether,  are  usually  distinguished  from  other  Stimulants  from  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  they  excite  all  the  tissues  through  the  medium  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system.  They  are  quickly  followed  by  exhaustion 
and  collapse.  The  Alcoholic  are  seldom  employed  alone.  The  Ethe- 
rial  are  useful  in  nervous  and  hysterical  affections.  The  Wines,  in 
moderate  quantities,  are  in  many  cases  useful  Tonics. 

Diffusible  Stimulants.— Spir.  Rcctlflcatus,  634.  Sp.  Tcnuior,  636.  Sp.  Vini 
Gallici  ot  Mist.  637.  Vinum  Xericum,  and  other  Wines,  637. 
iEthcr  Sulphuricus,  639.Sp.  jEtheris  Sulph.  comp.  640.  Sp.  jEtheris  nitrici. 
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ASTR1NGENT8. 


Astringents. 

Astringents  are  sucli  substances  as  when  brought  in  contact  with 
the  living  body  produce  a corrugation  and  contraction  of  its  fibres,  and 
at  the  same  time  exercise  a tonic  influence  through  the  medium  of 
the  Vital  agency.  The  first  effect  is  visible  when  an  Astringent 
(then  called  a Styptic)  is  brought  in  contact  with  a bleeding  wound, 
in  the  contraction  which  stops  the  bleeding  from  small  vessels. 
The  second  effect  may  be  observed  in  their  occasionally  curing  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  other  states  of  the  system  connected  with  debility. 
The  possession  of  astringency  in  a body  may  be  readily  recognized 
by  its  corrugating  the  tongue  when  merely  tasting  it,  otherwise  there  is 
no  principle  common  to  the  whole.  Some  of  the  Astringents  are  mi- 
neral acids,  or  metallic  salts,  as  those  of  Zinc,  Lead,  and  Copper,  or  an 
earthy  salt  like  Alum.  But  the  greatest  number  of  valuable  Astrin- 
gents are  yielded  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
Tannin,  as  in  Catechu,  but  usually  associated  with  Gallic  acid,  which 
produces  an  inky  blackness  with  the  sesqui-salts  of  Iron.  Their 
effects  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  corrugation 
which  they  produce  in  the  intestinal  canal,  but  in  a considerable  de- 
gree also  to  the  sympathetic  influence,  of  which  the  effects  are  felt  at  a 
distance.  They  thus  diminish  inordinate  secretion  in  cases  of  Diarr- 
hma,  and  also  in  distant  organs,  as  in  cases  of  Leucorrhoea.  They  are 
sometimes  useful  in  cases  of  incipient  inflammation,  as  in  that  of  the 
eye  and  fauces,  though  it  is  usually  only  after  the  acute  symptoms 
have  subsided  that  they  are  admissible. 

Cold.  Cold  Water.  Freezing  Mixtures.  Acids,  mineral  as  medicines : Acid. 
Sulph.  dil. ; vegetable,  diluted  as  drinks.  Refrigerants.  Acetum. 

Alumen,  122.  Pulv.  comp,  with  Kino,  121  Liq.  comp,  with  Sulph.  Zinc. 
125.  Cataplasma  Aluminis,  125. 

Plumbi  Acetas,  166.  ling.  167.  Pil.  Plumbi  Opiatm,  167,  267.  Plumbi  Iii- 
acet.  Liq.  et  dilutus,  et  Ceratum,  168,  169. 

Zinci  Sulphas,  156.  (t>.  Liq.  Aluminis  comp.  125.)  Zinci  Acetat.  Tinct.  153. 

Ferri  Sulphas,  137.  Tinctura  Ferri  Sesquichloridi,  133. 

Cupri  Sulphas,  151  C.  Ammonio-Sulphas,  155.  Cupri  Diacetas,  157. 

Calcis  Liquor,  108.  Creta  pnepnrata,  110,  by  neutralizing  acids. 

Tannic  and  Gallic  acids,  579.  Ha-rnatoxylon,  Dec.  ot  Extr.  352,  351  Kra- 
meria  ( Ralanhia I,  Inf.  et  Extr.  281,  282. 

Catechu,  319.  Inf.  Tinct.  ot  Elect,  witli  Opium,  352.  Kino,  370,  371  Tinct. 
et  Pulv.  comp,  with  Aromatics  and  Opium,  373, 

Granatum.  FructOs  Cortex,  401.  Dec.  (lij. — Aq.  Ojfe.  boiled  to  Oj.),  L. 
Prunus  spinosa,  389.  Torraontilla  et  Doc.  381.  Bistorta,  518. 

Qucrcus  Cortex,  Dec.  ot  Extr.  576,  577.  Gall®,  578  : Tinct.  Ung.  and  Ung. 
comp,  with  Opium,  680. 

Rumox  aquaticus,  519.  Geum  urbanum,  380.  Lythrum  Salicaria,  402. 

Rosa  gaUica,  Conf.  Syr.  Mcl.  ot  Inf.  comp,  with  Dil.  Sulphuric  acid,  383 

In  Hietnorrhagos : Styptics,  Compresses,  Plugs.  Matlco.  Creasotc.  Quietude. 
Ergot  in  Uterine  Hiemorrhago.  Opium,  254,  260,  allays  irritability,  and  restrains  ■ 
inordinato  discharges ; henco  united  with  Astringents  as  abovo.  (u.  Narcotics.) 
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Tonics. 

Tonics  are  medicines  possessing  the  power  of  gradually  increasinc 
the  tone  of  the  muKular  fibre  when  relaxed,  and  the  vigour  of  the 
body  when  weakened  by  disease.  Though  resembling  Astringents  in 
some  of  the, r effects,  they  do  not  produce  corrugation,  unless  when 
combined  with  Astringent  principle,  as  is  the  case  with  some  true 
Tonics.  Acting  like  Excitants  on  the  vital  principle  through  the 

wftb  !i 6 nerV°.US  System’  they  differ  from  them  in  the  slowness 
with  which  they  produce,  as  well  as  in  the  permanence  of  their  effects 

knse  Tt,’rUSe  n.0t  bC1'V0ll0'Vcd  hy  exhaustion  or  perceptible  col-’ 

dderablJno7  nre  he"Ce  definet  !)y.  Dr-  Mun»y  as  “ stimulants  of  con- 
siderable power,  permanent  in  their  operation.”  If  carried  to  excess 

‘ '7  “''"-I  aCt  aS  Irritams>  or  he  productive  of 
bilitj  , for  if  given  when  the  powers  of  the  svstem  are  at  their 
maximum.  Tonics  will  assume  the  characters  of  excitants,  and  their 
administration  be  followed  by  collapse.”  (Paris.)  When  a Tonic  is 
fitly  prescribed,  as  in  a case  of  debility,  its  effects  are  gradually  ner 
ceived  ; the  energy  of  the  stomach  and  the  appetite  Ire  increased 
igestion  is  facilitated,  the  force  of  the  circulation  augmented  without 
coraespondmg  quickness,  and  respiration  becomes  fuller  and  more  vigo- 
r°“;.  11  ^sequence  of  ‘he  more  healthful  performance  of  this e 
nutation  becomes  necessarily  more  perfect.  Absorption  is 
performed  n r ,rre  v;,g0ur’  ns  is  first  evident  in  the  con sri nation 
which  iisually  f°.  °WS  the  succossful  exhibition  of  Tonics,  but  if  soon 
perceptible  in  other  parts,  whence  the  (Edematous  swellings  of  invalids 

from  acute  disease,  or  the  effects  of  denressim  i ty  ’ °r  r.ecovenng 
dies,  is  restored  to’ pristine  heaHh  and  eliergy"5  a'ld  CV“CUatmg  r<!me- 

Arsenious^arid, "especially  in ‘ the°fbrm *of  tT"'  With  the 

prescribed  as  Antiperiodics,  that  is  is  rem  ,Arsen.1?n.  Solutl°n,  nre 

.r«,  ,i„  “2 

n>  thing  like  a remission  is  observed  in  the  febrile  attack. 

Tonics  are  prescribed  either  in  substance  or  in  Infusion  or  Decoc- 
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tion,  with  the  addition  frequently  of  a Tincture  of  the  same  or  some 
other  Tonic,  or  of  one  of  the  aromatic  Stimulants.  They  require  to 
he  prescribed  in  moderate  doses  frequently  repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours,  sometimes  changing  them.  It  is  usually  preferable  to  begin 
with  the  milder  before  proceeding  to  the  more  powerful  metallic 
Tonics,  as  the  preparations  of  Iron. 

Nutritious  Diet.  Cold.  Exercise  in  the  open  air.  Cold  and  Sea-Bathing. 

Demulcent  Tonics. — Cetraria  et  Dec.  629.  Ulmus  et  Dec.  573.  Pareira,  Inf. 
et  Extr.  245,  247.  Calumba,  Pulv.  Inf.  et  Tinct.  247,  249 : a mild  tonic,  thought 
also  to  be  a little  sedative ; and  being,  like  Quassia,  without  Tannin,  may  be 
prescribed  with  the  salts  of  Iron. 

Bitter  Tonics.— Calumba.  Quassia,  Inf.  et  Tinct.  327.  Simaruba  et  Inf.  329. 
Gentiana,  Inf.  Tinct.  et  Vinum  comp.  487,  488.  Chiretla,  Inf.' 489.  Centau- 
rium,  486.  Menyanthes,  490.  Centaurea  benedicta,  455.  Nux  Vomica,  Extr. 
483  : a powerful  Bitter  and  Stomachic. 

Stimulant  Tonics. — Drimys  Winteri,  244.  Canella  alba,  309.  Aurantii  Cor- 
tex, Conf.  Tinct.  Syr.  et  Inf.  comp.  293,  294.  Limonum  Cortex,  298.  Cusparia, 
Inf.  et  Tinct.  326. 

Ruta  et  Extr.  321.  Absinthium,  Extr.  460.  Tanacetum,  461.  Archangelica, 
411.  Marrubiuin,  503.  Cascarilla,  Inf.  et  Tinct.  550.  Mist,  corap.  with  Squill, 
552.  Lupulus,  Inf.  Tinct.  et  Ext.  564,  568.  Acorns,  620. 

Anliperiodic  and  Astringent  Tonics.— Cinchona  Corona,  441.  cinerea,  442, 
flava,  443,  rubra,  444;  Inf.  Dec.  Extr.  ot  Tinct.  451;  Tinct.  comp,  with  Orange- 
peel,  Saffron,  and  Serpentaria,  451.  Quinia  and  Quinre  Disulphas,  446,  447. 
Amorphous  Quinine,  450.  Bebeerine,  545.  Salicis  Cortex,  Dec.  Salicine,  574. 
Piper  nigrum  ? Uva  Ursi.  Ckimaphila. 

Mineral  Antiperiodics. — Acid.  Arseniosum,  202.  Liq.  Potass®  Arsenitis,  213. 

Mineral  Tonics. — Dil.  Sul'.  Dil.  Nit#.  Dil.  Mur'. 

Ferrum,  127.  Ferri  Sesquioxydum,  128.  Emp.  Ferri  et  Emp.  Thuris,  199. 
Ferrugo,  E.  (Hydrated  Sesquioxide),  129.  Ferri  Oxydum  Nigrum,  E.  D.  130 
(a  compound  of  Protoxide  and  Sosquioxide).  Chalybeate  Springs. 

Tinct.  Ferri  Scsquichloridi,  134.  Tinct.  Ferri  Ammonio-Chloridi,  135.  Ferri 
Sulphas,  137,  et  Pil.  E.  138.  Liq.  Oxysulphatis,  139.  For.  Carbon.  Saccliarat. 
E.  140.  Pil.  For.  comp.  140,  with  Carb.  of  Iron,  Myrrh,  and  Sulph.  Soda,  140. 
Mistura,  with  Myrrh,  Nutmeg,  Sulph.  Potash,  141. 

Ferri  et  Potassae  Tartras,  145.  Vinum  Ferri,  146.  Ferri  Citr.  et  Ammonio- 
Citras,  147.  Aqua  Chalybeata,  141.  Ferri  Acetas,  D.  148.  Lactate  and  Ma- 
late,  148.  With  Iodine,  Ferri  Iodidum  et  Syr.  131,  133.  With  Aromatics, 
Fem  Mist.  Arom.  145.  Pil.  Rliei  et  Ferri,  526;  Aloes  et  Ferri,  601. 

Zinci  Oxyd.  et  Sulph.  150,  151.  Cupri  Sulph.  et  Ammonio-Sulph.  154,  155. 
Bismuthi  Trisnitras,  169. 


MECHANICAL  REMEDIES. 

Those,  acting  only  as  ordinary  physical  agents,  or  by  their  simple 
mechanical  properties,  are  necessarily  of  less  importance  than  the 
other  groups  of  remedies,  and  might  have  commenced  the  series  at  p. 
669.  There  occur,  however,  numerous  cases  in  which  we  are  required 
to  protect  an  abraded  surface,  sheathe  an  irritated  canal,  or  dilute  an 
acrid  state  of  the  secretions,  or  increase  the  solvent  powers  of  an  ex- 
cretion. For  such  purposes  the  more  powerful  remedies  are  as  unsuited 
as  these  milder  agents  would  be  unfitted  for  controlling  the  more 
urgent  symptoms  of  disease. 
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Emollients. 

Emollients,  as  their  name  indicates  (from  Eniollirc , to  soften),  are 
medicines  calculated  to  soften  the  tissues  with  which  they  are  brought 
in  contact,  and  may  thus  include  some  of  the  Expressed  Oils,  Lini- 
ments, and  Embrocations,  with  many  Cerates  and  Ointments,  such  as 
the  Cataplasms  and  Fomentations,  of  which  the  effects  must  be 
ascribed  “ to  the  relaxing  effects  of  warmth  and  moisture  upon  the  ex- 
treme vessels  of  the  surface,  propagated  by  contiguous  sympathy  to 
the  deeper  seated  organs.”  (Paris.)  It  seems  desirable  to  retain  the 
term  of  Emollients  for  external  applications,  and  that  of  Demulcents 
for  those  intended  for  internal  exhibition. 

Moist  Heat.  Fomentations.  Papaveris  Dec.  254.  Malva  Dec.  comp,  with 
Chamomile,  280.  Anthcmidis  Inf.  et  Dec.  458.  Cataplasm,  with  Malva,  Ver- 
bascum,  or  Bread  and  Milk.  Dauci  Radix,  430.  Cataplasms  Lini,  285.  C.  sim- 
plex, 622,  with  Figs,  572. 

Papavoris  Oleum,  253.  I. ini  01.  285.  Amygdala)  01.  388.  Olei  01.  475. 
Cacao  Butynim,  288.  Myristica)  Oleum  expressum,  531.  Palm  Oil,  591. 

Sambuci  Ung.  432.  Sevum  vel  Adeps’Ovillus,  663.  Adcps  Suillus,  665.  Ceta- 
ceum,  Cerat.  et  Ung.  661.  Cera  alba  et  flava,  Ceratnm,  Lin.  et  Etnp.  657,  658. 

Sapo,  478.  Linira.  Saponis  with  Camphor  and  Sp.  of  Rosemary,  476.  Lin.  c. 
Opio,  478.  Emp.  et  Emp.  comp.  478. 

Application  to  Burns.  Cotton,  p.  288.  Linim.  Calcis,  108. 


Demulcents. 

Demulcents  in  signification  and  in  nature  are  the  same  as  the  Emol- 
lients, with  which  indeed  they  are  usually  united.  But  it  is  convenient 
to  retain  in  a separate  group  the  mucilaginous,  starchy,  saccharine,  and 
gelatinous  substances  which  are  so  frequently  found  useful  in  softening 
an  irritated  surface,  and  diminishing  its  sensibility  to  pain,  either 
when  applied  externally,  or  taken  internally,  as  in  coughs,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages.  But 
in  these  cases  it  is  more  than  probable  that  their  utility  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  large  quantity  of  water  in  which  the  Demulcent  is  dissolved. 

Lini  Inf.  corap.  284,  with  Liquorice.  Malva,  286.  Althsea,  Syr.  et  Mist.  E. 
287,  with  RaiBins.  Pato  do  Gulinauvo.  Cydonia  ct  Dec  385. 

Acacia)  Gummi,  346.  Mucil.  348.  Mist.  E.  with  Sugar  and  Almonds,  349. 
Trochisci.  349.  Tragncantha,  377.  Mucil.  ct  Pulv.  comp,  379,  with  Starch 
and  Sugar.  Amygdala)  dulces,  Conf.  ct  Mist.  386,  with  Gum  and  Sugar. 
Emulate  Arnblca,  D.  ia  nearly  the  same  as  the  Mistura  Acacia1,  E.  349,  or  the 
Mistura  Amygdala),  L.  387.  Glycyrrhiza,  Dec.  Extr.  et  Troch.  375,  376.  Vor- 
bascum,  Inf.  et  Doc.  507. 

Uvat  passm,  311.  Jujubes,  331.  Fici,  672. 

Amylum  et  Dec.  624.  Tapioca,  557.  Arrowroot,  612.  Tous  les  mois,  613. 
Sago,  592.  Salop,  611.  Tritici  Farina,  623.  Avona,  621.  Hordeum  et  Dec. 
622.  Rice  and  Maize,  625. 

Saccharum  ct  Syr.  626,  627.  Mol,  656. 

Icthyocolla,  659.  Cetaceum,  660.  Cornu,  661.  Hartshorn  for  Jelly.  Ovum 
659.  Lac,  664. 
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Diluents. 

Diluents  are  very  closely  allied  in  nature  to  the  Demulcents  ; in- 
deed the  same  substances  dissolved  in  a larger  quantity  of  water  form 
the  group  of  Diluents,  though  it  is  the  water  here  which  is  the 
powerful  agent,  as  it  will  dilute  acridity,  and  diminish  viscidity.  It 
requires  to  be  of  the  purest  kind  when  it  is  intended  to  make  use  of 
its  solvent  powers  in  Urinary  complaints. 

Aqua,  26.  Distilled,  rain,  or  pure  spring  Water.  Toast  and  Water.  Barley- 
Water.  Bice-Water.  Thin  Gruel.  Whey.  Weak  Demulcent  Decoctions. 


Anthelmintics.  Vermifuge. 

The  word  Anthelmintic  is  sometimes  employed  to  indicate  not  only 
the  medicines  prescribed  to  prevent  the  production  of  worms,  but  also 
those  which  destroy  or  expel  them,  and  the  term  Vermifuge  is  then 
applied  to  the  latter  only.  As  in  other  classes,  very  different  medi- 
cines may  be  employed  to  produce  the  same  effects,  because  worms 
may  exist  in  different  states  of  the  constitution  ; therefore,  what- 
ever rectifies  this,  makes  the  intestinal  canal  less  suitable  to  the  resi- 
dence of  these  parasites.  Purgatives  are  frequently  required  to  clear 
the  intestinal  canal,  but  Tonics  are  often  as  necessary  to  give  it  a 
healthy  tone.  Some  Anthelmintics  act  mechanically  by  irritating  the 
worms,  as  they  press  their  bodies  against  the  sides  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Some  again  are  specifically  injurious  to  them,  and  others  act 
chiefly  as  acrid  and  drastic  purgatives.  The  worms  commonly  occur- 
ring in  the  intestinal  canal  in  this  country  are  the  Taenia  solium,  or 
common  Tape-worm.  (Bothriocephalus  latus,  or  Broad  Tape-worm, 
occurs  in  Switzerland,  &c.)  Trichocephalus  dispar,  or  Trichurus,  Long 
Thread-worm,  Oxyuris  vermicularis,  Maw-worm,  or  Ascarides,  and 
Ascaris  lumbricoides,  common  or  long  Round-worm.  (See  Steph.  Med. 
Zool.  PI.  29.) 

Mechanical  Anthelmintics. — Stanni  Pulvis,  171.  Fern  Limatura,  126. 

Mucuna  pruriens,  679.  The  strigose  pubescence  of  Hottlera  tinctoria  is  also 
used  as  an  Anthelmintic  in  India.  Gigartina  Hclminthochorton,  630.  from  fine 
spiculfe  of  Corols,  &c. 

Specific  AixtMmintics. — Granatum.  Radicis  Cortex.  Dec.  401  (omitted  in  the 
L.  P.)  Filix  Mas.  Pulv.  and  Ethcrial  Extract,  627- 

Andira  vel  Geoffroyie  Dec.  364.  Spigelia  marylandica  Pulv.  et  Inf.  with  Senna, 
481.  S.  Anthelmia,  481.  Persicae  Folia,  386. 

Terebinthime  Oleum,  586.  But®  01.  321.  Tanacotum,  461.  Absinthium, 
460.  Santonicum,  460. 

Purgatives,  Ac.  as  Anthelmintics. — Calomel.  Gamboge,  307.  Jalap.  Scam- 
mony.  (See  Cathartics.) 

Bitters  generally  injurious  to  worms,  but  useful  also  In  giving  tone. 

Enemata  against  Ascarides.  Sol.  of  Salt  in  Inf.  Quassire,  ( Paris 1.  Enema 
Aloes,  L.  (made  witli  Aloes  3ij.  Curb.  Potash  gr.  xv.  Parley-water  Oth.) 

Injections  of  cold  Water  or  of  Bitter  Infusions,  of  Camphor  in  Oil. 
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ANTIDOTES,  ETC.,  TO  POISONS. 

Poiso>*3  as  arranged  by  Dr.  Christ  ison,  with  the  Antidotes,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  pages. 

In  most  cases  the  stomach  requires  to  be  quickly  evacuated,  either  by  emetics 
or  by  the  stomach-pump ; but  with  corrosive  poisons  this  is  not  always  safe. 
The  suitable  antidotes  aro  to  be  prescribed,  sometimes  viscid  substances  to  involve 
the  poison.  In  many  cases  irritation  is  to  be  allayed,  and  inflammation  sub- 
dued; but  in  others,  moderate  stimulants  are  necessary.  With  the  poisonous 
gases,  fresh  air  is  essential,  and  cold  affusion  useful. 

IRRITANT  POISONS. 

Sul',  33.  Nit7,  40.  Phosphorus  and  acid,  35. 

Acids. — Muriatic7  and  Nitro-Muriatic  acid,  48.  Tinct.  of  Muriate  of  Iron. 
Chalk  to  be  avoided. 

Oxalic7,  Tartaric7,  Citric7,  or  Acetic  acid,  316. 

Alkalis. — Ammonia,  58.  Potash,  71,  its  Carb.  77.  Soda,  &c.  92.  So  Lime. 
Nitre,  84. — Alkaline  Sulphurots,  54. 

Sol.  of  Chlonne,  40.  Iodine,  42,  and  Iodide  of  Potassium,  73  : so  also  Bromine 
and  the  Bromide  of  Potassium. 

Baryta,  salts  of.  Chloride  of  Barium,  treated  with  Sulphates  of  Magnesia  and 
Soda,  also  Carbonates.  Stomach-pump  or  Emetics. 

Arsenic.  Arsenious  acid.  Liq.  Potass®  Arsenitis.  Sulphurets,  212.  (See 
Hydrated  Sesquioxide  of  Iron.  129.)  Magnesia  in  a gelatinous  state,  or  very 
light  Magnesia,  will  remove  about  1 -25th  of  its  weight  of  Arsenic  from  its  solu- 
tion in  wrier.  (v.  P.  J.  vi.  137.) 

Mercuiy,  Bichloride,  Bicyanide,  and  its  irritant  salts,  198.  Dr.  Paris  recom- 
mends Tartar  Emetic  as  an  Emetic  in  poisoning  by  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

Coppjr,  salts  of,  154.  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron  has  been  recommended. 
Antimony,  salts  of,  180.  Zinc,  as  for  Antimony.  Lead,  salts  of,  167,  with 
Milk  and  Albumen,  Sulphate  of  Soda  and  Magnosia.  Silver,  Nitrate  of,  &c. — 
Administer  Common  Salt  and  some  of  the  Incompatibles  at  p.  217. 

Vegetable  Acrids. — Euphorbium,  559.  So  Croton.  Colocynth.  Elatorium. 

Mczereon.  Gamboge.  Jalap.  Savine. 

Animal  Acrids.— Cantharidcs. — Evacuate  Stomach.  Demulcents.  Allay  irri- 
tarion  with  Camphor,  Dover’s  Powder,  <fcc. 

NARCOTIC  POISONS. 

Opium  and  its  preparations,  271.  So  Henbane.  Lactuca. 

Hydrocyanic7.  Laurel- water.  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds,  394. 


Poisonous  Gases. — Chlorine,  40.  Ammonia,  58.  Hydrosulphuric7,  54.  Car- 
bonic acid,  53.  Carburetted  Hydrogen,  With  all,  exposure  to  pure  air,  artifi- 
cial respiration,  and  affusion  of  cold  water. 

NARCOTIC  ACRID  POISON8. 

Belladonna,  511.  Stramonium,  514.  Tobacco. 

Conium,  429,  or  Hemlock  and  poisonous  Umbollifene. 

Nux  Vomica,  483.  Strychnin,  485.  Remove  poison  from  stomach. 

Aconite,  243 : so  Black  and  White  Hellebore.  Colchicum.  Sabadilla. 

Cocculus  indicus.  Digitalis,  506. 

Alcohol,  637.  Ether.— Evacuate  stomach ; cold  afTusion  overhead,  and  eva- 
porating lotions;  Leeches  Ammonia  as  a Stimulant. 


Colouring  Ingredients. — Rhoeas,  251.  Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  282.  Ptero- 
carpus  santalinus,  369.  Syr.  et  Tinct.  Croci,  619.  Coccus,  656. 


GAUBIUS’  TABLE, 


Regulating  the  ordinary  Proportion  of  Doses  according  to  the  Age  of 
the  Patient. 


For  an  adult,  suppose  the  dose  to  be  1 or  1 drachm, 


Under  1 year  will 

require 

TIT 

„ 5 grains. 

55 

9 

— 55 

55 

55 

¥ 

55  8 99 

95 

3 

59 

55 

* 

59  JO  95 

95 

4 

55 

59 

95  99 

95 

7 „ 

95 

95 

¥ 

„ ] scruple. 

59 

14 

55 

59 

1 

¥ 

,,  drachm. 

55 

20 

55 

55 

2 

¥ 

„ 2 scruples. 

55 

21  to  60,  the  full  dose,  or 

1 

„ 1 drachm. 

Above  this  age,  an  inverse  gradation  must  he  observed. 
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Abbreviations,  Table  of,  18. 

Abies  Balsamea,  582,  584. 

canadensis,  582. 

excelsa,  582,  584. 

Larix,  582. 

nigra,  582. 

— — Picea,  582. 

Abietis  Resina,  L.  584. 
Absinthium,  L.E.D.  460. 

Acacia,  L.  346. 

arabica,  346,  348. 

Catechu,  L.D.  350. 

vera,  346,  347. 

Acetosella,  L.  314. 

Acetum,  L.  644. 

Brittanicum,  E.  644. 

— Cantharidis  E.  Epispasticum, 

L.  054. 

Colchici,  L.E.D.  604. 

destillatum,  L.E.D.  644. 

Gallicum,  E.  644. 

Opii,  E.D.  269. 

Scilhe,  L.E.D.  595. 

Vini,  D.  644. 

Acetous  Fermentation,  643. 

Add.  Accticum,  L.E.D.  645. 

~r  Camphoratum,  E.D' 


Arseniosum,  L.  206. 

Bcnzoicum,  L.E.D.  473 

Boracic,  37, 

Carbonicum,  52. 

Citricum,  L.E.D.  300. 

Gallic,  579. 

Hydrochloricum,  L.  47. 

dilution,  L.  48. 

HydroCTnnicum,  E.  391. 

dilutum,  L.  391. 

Hydrosulphuric,  63. 

Muriaticum,  E.D.  46,  47. 

dilutum,  L.E.D.  84 

— - purum,  E.  47. 

Nitricum,  L.D.  38. 

dilutum,  L.E.D.  40 


purum,  E.  38. 

Nitromuriaticum,  D.  48 

Oxalicum,  315. 


Acid.  Phosphoric,  35. 

Phosphoricura  dilutum,  L.  35. 

Prussicum,  D.  391. 

Pyroligncum,  E.  645. 

Succimcum,  D.  649. 

Sulphuricum,  L.E.  31. 

' Aroranticum,  E.D.  33. 

dilutum,  L.E.D.  33. 

purum,  E,D.  33. 

vcnale,  D.  31. 

Tannic,  579. 

—— Tartaricum,  L.E.D.  312. 

Acids,  669. 

Acidulie,  669. 

Acinula  Clavus,  631 . 

Aconitina,  L.  242. 

Aconitum  Napcllus,  E.  239. 

paniculatum,  L.D.  239. 

Acoracete,  620. 

Acorus  Calamus,  L.E.  620 
Acrogens,  627. 

Acotyledones,  227,  627. 

Adeps  Ovillus,  D.  663. 


Suillus,  D.  665. 

pncp.,  D.  665. 

— — pneparatus,  L.  665. 

^Erugo,  L.E.  157. 

/Ether  Sulphuricus,  L.E.D.  639. 

Nitrosus,  D.  641. 

/Kthiops  Martial,  127. 

/Ethusa  Cynapium,  428. 
Agaricus,  631 . 

Agathotes  Chirayta,  489. 

An-,  21. 

Albumen  Ovi,  659. 

Alcohol,  L.E.D.  634.635. 

Algie,  630. 

Alkalis,  6s,  670. 

Allium  Cepa,  D.  593. 

Porrum,  L 594. 

sativum,  L.E.D.  593. 

Aloes,  varieties  of,  598. 

Aloe,  L.  596. 

* * Barbadensis,  E.  597. 

hcpatica,  D.  596. 

indica,  E.  597. 
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Aloes  Socotorina,  E.D.  597. 

spicata,  L.  597. 

vulgaris,  D.  596. 

Alpinia  Cardamomum,  L.  Gl6. 
Alteratives,  682. 

Althrea  officinalis,  L.E.D.  286. 
Alumen,  L.E.D.  122. 

siccatum,  L.E.D.  124. 

Alumina,  122. 

Alumime  ct  Potassae  Sulphas,  L. 

E.D.  122. 

Amadou,  631. 

Amber,  648. 

Amentacece,  574. 

Ammanita,  631. 

Ammonia,  56. 

Carbonates  of,  60. 

mild,  62. 

Solution,  57. 

Ammonite  Acctatia  Aqua,  E.D.  65. 

Aqua.  E.  58. 

fortior,  E.  5 7. 

Bicarbonas,  D.  64. 

Carbonas,  E.D.  61. 

Carbonatis  Aqua,  D.  64. 

Causticee  Aqua,  D.  58. 

Hydrochloras,  L.  66. 

Hydrosulpliuretum,  D.  63. 

Liquor,  L.  58. 

fortior,  L.  5 7- 

Murias,  E.D.  66. 

Oxalas,  E.  316. 

Sesquicarbonas,  L.  6l. 

Spintus,  E.  59. 

Ammoniacum,  L E.D.  421. 
Amomurn  Cardamomum,  D.  6l6. 

Zingiber,  D.  614. 

Ampelidete,  310. 

Amygdala,  225. 

Amvgdahe  amarte,  L.E.D. 386, 388. 

dulces,  L.E.D.  386. 

Amygdaleie,  386. 

Amygdalus  communis,  L.E.D.  386. 

Pcrsica,  D.  386. 

Amvlum,  L.E.D.  624. 

Amyris  elemifera,  L.D.  343. 
Anacardiete,  332. 

Anacyclus  Pyrethrum,  E,  458,  459. 
Analysis,  Chemical,  15. 

Anamirta  Cocculus,  249* 

Andira,  inermis,  364. 

Ancthum,  L.E.  412. 

Famiculum,  1).  410. 

gravcolens,  412. 

Angelica,  E.  411. 

Archangclica,  D.  411. 

Angustura,  D.  324. 

Anhydrous,  12. 

Anisum,  L.E.D.  409. 

Annelida,  656. 


Antacids,  669. 

Antalkalis,  669. 

Anthelmintics,  694. 

Anthemis  nobilis,  L.E.D.  457. 

Pyrethrum,  L.D.  458, 

Antilithics,  670. 

Antimonii  ct  Potassie  Tartras,  D. 
177. 

Oxidum,  E.  172. 

Oxydurn  Nitromuriaticum,  D. 

172. 

Oxysulphuretum,  L.  1/5. 

Potassio-Tartras,  L.  1 77. 

Sesquisulphuretum,  L.  175. 

Sulphuretum,  E.D.  175. 

aureum,  E.  176. 

praeparatum.  D.  176. 

Antimonium,  17I. 

Tartarizatum,  E.  177. 

Antimony,  Chloride  of,  174. 

Glass  of,  177. 

Antispasmodics,  687. 

Apetalre,  518. 

Apis  mcllifica,  L.E.D.  656. 
Apocyneie,  480. 

Aqua,  26. 

Ammonise,  E.  58.  * 

Acetatis,  E D.  65. 

Carbonatis.  E.D:  64. 

Causticte,  D.  58. 

fortior,  E.  57. 

Anethi,  L.E.  412 

Aurantii  E.  293,  295. 

Barytas  Muriatis,  D.  105. 

Calcis,  E.D.  10/. 

Comp.,  D.  320. 

Muriatis,  D.  114. 

Carbonatis  Sodte  acidula,  D. 

94. 

Carui,  L E.D.  409* 

Cassite,  E.  545. 

Chalybeata,  145. 

Chlorinei,  E.D,  45. 

Cinnamomi,  L E.D.  540. 

Cupri  Ammoniati,  D.  156. 

dcstillata,  L.E.D.  26. 

Florum  Aurantii,  L.  295. 

Fceniculi,  E.D.  411. 

Lauro  Cerasi,  E.D.  3Q0. 

Menthas  Piperitte,  L.E.  500. 

Piperitidis,  D.  500. 

Pulcgii,  L E.D.  500. 

viridis,  L.E.D.  49 9. 

Picis  liquidie,  D.  587. 

Pimcntie,  L E.D.  400. 

Potasste,  E.  70. 

Carbonatis,  D.  77- 

effervescens,  E.  79. 

Sulphured,  D.  80. 

Plumbi  Diacetatis,  E.  168. 
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Aqua  Roste,  L.  E.  D.  384. 

Sambuci,  L.E.  432. 

Soda*  Carbonntis,  D.  92. 

effervescens,  E.  94. 

Araliaccie,  431. 

Arbutus  Uva  Ursi,  D.  468. 
Archangclica  officinalis,  E.D.  411. 
Arctium  Lappa,  D.  455. 

minus,  455. 

Arctostaphylos  Uva  Ursi,  E.  468. 
Areca  Catechu,  E.  350,  591. 

Arenga  saccharifcra,  591. 

Argcnti  Cvanidum,  L.  218. 

Nitras,  L.E.D.  216. 

fusum,  D.  21 6. 

Nitratis  Crystalli,  13.  217* 

Solutio,  E.  218. 

Oxydum,  215. 

Argentum,  L.E.D.  214. 

Ar^ol,  87,  312. 

Anstolochia  Scrpentaria,  548 
Aristolochiere,  547. 

Aromata,  689. 

Annoracia,  L.E.D.  272. 

Arnica  montana,  D.  461. 

Arrak,  631-7. 

Arrow  Root,  581,  592,  612. 

East  Indian,  613. 

Arsenic  Iodide  of,  213. 

Sulphurct,  red,  213. 

yellow,  213. 

Tests  for,  208. 

Arsenici  Oxydum  album  sublima- 
tum,  D.  206. 

Arsenicum,  205. 

album,  E.  206. 

Artanthe  clonjjata,  563. 

Artemisia  Absinthium.  L.E.D.  460. 

Moxu,  13.  459. 

Santonica,  D.  460. 

Articulata,  650. 

Asagrtea  officinalis,  606. 

Asarum  curopteuni,  L.D.  548. 
Asclcpiadc®,  490. 

Aspidium  Filix  Mas,  L.D.  627. 
Assafcetida,  L.E.D.  414. 

Astragalus  creticus,  3/7. 

gummifer,  3/7 . 

verus,  377. 

Astringents,  690. 

Atomic  Theory,  15. 

Atropa  Belladonna,  508. 
Aurantiaccte,  292. 

Aurantii  Cortex,  L.E.D.  293. 

Flores,  L.  295. 

Aurum,  218. 

Avena  sativa,  L.E.D.  621. 

Axungia,  E.  665. 

Azote,  24. 

Balm,  502. 


Balsamacete,  580. 

Balsamodendron,  338. 

africanum,  341. 

Gilcadcnsc,  339. 

Myrrha,  339. 

Balsamum  Canadcnse,  E.D.  584. 

Peruvianum,  L.E.D.  367. 

Sulphuris,  29. 

Tolutanum,  L.E.D.  367. 

Bang,  570. 

Barilla.  D.  90. 

Bnrii  Chloridum,  L.  104. 

Bark,  437. 

Crown,  441. 

Grey,  442. 

Loxn,  441. 

Red,  444. 

Silver,  442. 

Yellow,  443. 

Barley,  622. 

Water,  622. 

Barosma,  E.  323. 

Baryta,  103. 

Barytie  Carbonas,  L.E.  103. 

Murias,  E.D.  104. 

Muriatis  Aqua,  D.  Sol.  E. 

105. 

Nitras,  E.  105. 

Nitratis  Solutio,  E.  106. 

Sulphas,  E.D.  104. 

Bdellium,  341. 

Indian, 342. 

Bebeerine,  545. 

Belladonna,  L.E.D.  508. 

Benzoin,  L E.D.  472. 

Berthelotia  lanccolata,  456. 
Bismuthi  Subnitras,  D.  169- 

Trisnitraa,  L.  169. 

Bisniuthum,  L.E.D.  169. 

album,  E.  169. 

Bitumen,  1).  (3 18. 

Black  Drop,  270. 

Bleaching  Powder,  111. 

Blue  Pill,  183. 

Boiling  Point,  10. 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  115. 

Spirit,  67. 

Bonplandia  trifoliata,  D.  321. 
Borax,  L.E.D.  97. 

Boron,  36. 

Boswcllia  serrata.  336. 

Bromiuium.  L.  43. 

Brandy,  636. 

Brucia,  485,  326. 

Bubon  Galbanum,  D.  424. 

Bucku,  E.  323. 

Biittncriaccie,  289. 

Bulbus,  222. 

Burseraccm,  336. 

Butca  frondosa,  374. 
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Cabbage  Tree,  361. 

Ccesalpineie,  352. 

Caffeine,  437. 

Cajeput,  D.  395. 

Cajuputi,  L.  395. 

Calainina,  L.E.  150. 

prieparata,  L.E.  151. 

Calamus  Draco,  591. 

aromaticus,  E.  620. 

Royle,  621. 

Calcii  Chloridi  Liquor,  L.  114. 

Chloridum,  L.  113. 

Calcination,  19. 

Calcis  Aqua,  E.D.  107* 

Carbonas,  108. 

dura,  109. 

friabilis,  110. 

priecipitatum,  D.  110. 

Hydras,  L.  107. 

Muriatis  Aqua,  D.  114. 

Solutio,  E.  114. 

Murias,  E.D.  113. 

Crystallization,  E.  113. 

Phosphas  prcecipitatum,  D. 

115. 

Calcium,  106. 

Calomel,  191. 

Calomelas,  E.  191. 

priecipitatum,  D.  193. 

sublimatum,  D.  191. 

Calotropis,  480. 

Calumba,  L.E.D,  247. 

Calx,  L.E.  106. 

Chlorinata,  L.E  111. 

recens  usta,  L.D.  106. 

Calyciflorse,  331. 

Calyx,  223. 

Cambogia,  L.E.  302. 

Camphor,  290,  535. 

Liquid,  290. 

Sumatra,  290. 

Camphora  Officinarum,  L.E.D.  535. 
Canella  alba,  308. 

Canellere,  308. 

Cannabineue,  564,  569. 

Cannabis  Indica,  568. 

sativa,  568. 

Cannete,  61 2. 

Cantharis  vcsicatoria,  L E.D.  652. 
Caprifoliaceie,  431. 

Capsicum  annuum,  L.E.D.  611. 
Capsuhe  Papaveris,  L.E.D.  253. 
Caraway,  409. 

Carbo  Animalis,  L.E.  50. 

purificatus,  L.E.  51. 

Ligni,  L.E.  49- 

Carbon,  49. 

and  Nitrogen,  55. 

and  Oxygen,  51. 

Carbonic  Acid,  52. 


Carbonic  Oxide,  51. 

Carburctted  Hydrogen,  54. 
Cardamine  pratensis,  L.E.  274. 
Cardaraomum,  L.E.D.  616. 

Carrot,  425. 

Carum  Carui,  L.E.D.  409. 
Caryophyllcte,  282. 

Carvopbyllus  aromaticus,  L.E.D. 
397. 

Cascarilla,  L.E.D.  550. 

Cassava,  55 7. 

Cassia  Fistula,  L.E.D.  355. 

Forskalii,  356. 

lanccolata,  356. 

obovata,  358. 

ovata,  35 7. 

Senna,  D.  356. 

Cassiie  Cortex,  E.D.  541. 

Pulpa,  E.  355. 

Castor  Fiber,  L.E.D.  665. 

Oil,  554. 

Castoreum.  L.E.  665. 

Cataplasma  Aluminis,  D.  125. 

Carbonis  Ligni,  D.  50. 

Conii,  L.D.  430. 

Dauci,  D.  426. 

Fermenti,  L.  638. 

Cerevisise,  D.  638. 

Lini,  L.  285. 

simplex,  D.  622. 

Sinapis,  L.D.  2 77. 

Catechu,  L.E.D.  349. 

Cathartics,  675. 

Ccdrus  Deodara,  583. 

Centaurium,  L.E.D.  486. 

Cephaclis  Ipecacuanha,  433,  434. 
Cera  alba,  L.E.D.  657. 

flava,  E.D.  657. 

Cerate,  Simple,  t-58. 

Turner’s,  151. 

Ceratum,  L.  658. 

Calamince,  L.E.  151. 

Cantliaridis,  L.  655. 

Cetacei,  L.  66 1. 

Hydrargyri  Comp,  L.  185. 

Plumbi  Acetatis,  L.  167. 

compositum,  L,  169. 

Rcsinie,  L.  585. 

Sabirne,  L.E.  590. 

Saponis,  L.  478 

simplex  E.  661. 

Ccrcbrospinants,  686. 

Ccrcvisue  Fcrmentum,  L.D.  638. 
Ceroxylon  andicola,  591. 

Ccrussa,  164. 

Ccrvus  Elaphus,  L.E.  66 1. 
Cetacea,  660. 

Cctaccum,  L.E.D.  660. 

Cetin,  661. 

Cctraria  Islandica,  L.E.D.  629. 
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Chalk,  110. 

Chamomile,  45 7* 
Chamsemelum,  D.  45 7* 
Charcoal,  49. 

Cheltenham  Salts,  99* 

Chemical  Equivalents,  15. 

Nomenclature,  16. 

Chemistry,  Pharmaceutical,  14. 
Chillies,  511. 

Chimaphila  umbellata,  L.  469. 
Chiretta,  E.  489. 

Chironia  Centaurium,  D.  486. 
Chloride  of  Lime,  111. 

Chlorine,  44. 

and  Oxygen,  46. 

Chlorinci  Aqua,  E.D.  45. 
Chocolate,  289. 

Choke-Damp,  52. 

Chondrus  crispus,  630. 
Cichorium  Intybus,l6l. 
Cinchona,  L.E.D  437- 

cinerea,  E.  442. 

condaminca,  441. 

cordifolia,  L.  443,  446. 

corome,  E.  441. 

flava,  E.D.  443. 

lancifolia,  L.  441. 

micrantha,  442. 

oblongifolia,  L.D.  444. 

officinalis,  D.  441. 

rubra,  E D.  444. 

Cinchonacete,  433. 

Cinchonia,  446 
Cinnabaris,  E.  199. 
Cinnamomum,  L.E  D.  537. 

aromaticum,  E.  541,  543. 

eucalyptoidcs,  544. 

iners,  544. 

— — Zeylanicum,  E.  537. 
Cissampelos  Pareira,  245. 
Cistincte,  290. 

Citrate  Iron  and  Zinc,  153. 
Citrine  Ointment,  202. 

Citron,  297. 

Citrullus  Colocyntliis,  403. 
Citrus  Aurantium,  295. 

Limctta,  296. 

Limonum,  L.E.D.  297. 

Mcdica,  297. 

Vulgaris,  L.E.  293. 

Clarification,  8. 

Cloves,  397. 

Cnicus  Benedictus,  D.  455. 
Cocao,  289. 

Cocculus  Indicus,  E.D.  249. 

palmatus,  247. 

suberosus,  D.  249. 

Coccus  Cacti.  L.E.D.  656. 
Cochineal,  656. 

Cochlcaria  Armoracia,  272. 


Cochlcaria  officinalis,  D.  272. 
Cocos  butvracca,  59 1. 

nucifcrn,  59 1 . 

Cod  Liver  Oil,  689. 

Codeia,  262. 

Coffca  arabica,  437- 
Cohobation,  19. 

Colcoptera,  652. 

Colchicum  autumnale,  L.E.D.  601. 
Colocynthis,  L.E.D.  403. 
Colophony,  585. 

Comacum,  539. 

Compositie,  454. 

Concnifera,  658. 

Condensation,  11. 

of  Gases,  12. 

Confcctio  Amvgdalee,  L.  387. 

Amygdaiarum,  D.  387. 

Aromatica,  L.D.  111. 

Aurantii,  L.  294. 

Cassiie,  L.  356. 

Opii,  L.D.  268. 

Pigcris  nigri,  L.D.  561. 

Roste  camnte,  L.  382. 

gallicie,  L.  383. 

Rutre,  L.  321. 

Scammonii,  L.  496. 

Sennte,  L.  363. 

Congelation,  12 
Conia,  428. 

Conifcrse,  581. 

Conium  maculatum,  L.E  D.  426. 
Conscrva  Amygdaiarum,  E.  387. 

Aurantii,  E.  294. 

Rosji*,  E.D.  383. 

fructfis,  E.  382. 

Rutie,  D.  321. 

Contrajervu,  L.  573. 
Convolvulaccie,  490. 

Convolvulus  Jalapa,  1).  491. 

Scainmonia,  494. 

Copaiba,  L.E.D.  364. 

Copaifcra,  E.  365. 

Langsdorffii,  L.  365. 

officinalis,  D.  365. 

Copal,  290. 

Coriandrum,  L.E.D.  430. 

sativum,  L.E.D.  430. 

Cormus,  222. 

Corn  Poppy,  251. 

Cornu,  L.E.  66 1. 

Cervina,  D.  66 1. 

Cornu  ustum,  L.  662. 

Corolla,  223. 

Corollifione.  431,  470. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  195. 

Cortex,  224. 

Cotton,  288. 

Cream  of  Tartar,  soluble,  37. 
Crcasotou,  L.  E.  54,  617. 
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Creta,  L.E.D.  110. 

pneparata,  L.E.D.  110. 

Crocus,  L.E.D.  Gl8. 

sativus,  L.E'D.  618. 

Croton,  L.D.  550. 

Cascarilla,  L.D.  550. 

Eleutcria,  551. 

Tiglium,  552. 

Cruciferte,  271. 

Cryptogamia,  627. 

Crystallization,  12. 

Water  of,  12. 

Crystals,  permanent,  12. 

Primary,  13. 

Secondary,  13. 

Systems  of,  14. 

Cubebte,  L.E.D.  562. 

Cucumis  Colocynthis,  403. 
Cucurbitacese,  402. 

Cuminum  Cyminura,  L.E.  426. 
Cupressinem,  588. 

Cupri  Acetas,  15 7. 

Crystalli,  D.  15 7. 

Ammoniati  Aqua,  D.  156. 

Solutio,  E.  156. 

Ammonio-Sulphatis  Liquor, 

L.  155. 

Diacetas  impura,  L.E.  157. 

Subacctas,  D.  157. 

prmparatum,  D.  158. 

Sulphas,  L.E.D.  154. 

Cuprum,  153. 

Ammoniatum,  E.D.  155. 

Cupuliferee,  576. 

Curcuma,  D.  6l 5. 

angustifolia,  613. 

longa,  L.E.D.  6l 5. 

Cusparia,  L.E.  324. 

Cyanogen,  55,  391. 

Cyanuretum  Hyilrargyri,  D.  204. 
Cycadeae,  581. 

Cycas,  E.  581. 

Cyclo-neura,  650. 

Cydonia  vulgaris,  L.  385. 
Cyminum,  L.  426. 

Cynanchum,  480. 

Cyperacete,  627. 

Cytisus  Scoparius,  L.E.  374. 

Dandelion,  463. 

Daphne  Mezereum,  527. 

Datura  Stramonium,  512. 

Daucus  Carota,  L.E.  D,  408,  425. 
Decanting,  8. 

Decoction,  10. 

Decoctum  Aloes,  E.  600. 

Comp.  L.D.  600. 

Althieie,  D.  287* 

Amyli,  L.  625. 

Cctrariie,  L.  629. 


Decoctum  Chamcemeli  Comp.,  D. 
458. 

Chimaphilae,  L.  469. 

Cinchonas,  E.D.  451. 

cordifolite,  L.  451. 

lancifolite,  L.  451. 

oblongifolite,  L.  451. 

Cydonite,  L.  385. 

Dulcamara*,  L.E.D.  508. 

Geoffroyte,  D.  364. 

Glycirrhizm,  L.E.D.  376. 

Granati,  L.  690. 

Radicis,  401. 

Guaiaci,  E.  319. 

Comp.,  D.  319. 

Hiematoxyli,  E.D.  354. 

Hordei,  L.D.  622. 

Comp.,  L.D.  623. 

Lichenis  Islandici,  D.  629. 

Malvie  Comp.,  L.  286. 

Mezerei,  D.  528. 

Papavcris,  L.E.D.  253. 

Pyrolce,  D.  469- 

Quercus,  L.E.D.  5 77. 

Sarsaparilla?,  D.  610. 

Comp.,  D.  610. 

Sarzte,  L E.  610. 

Comp.,  L E.  610. 

Scoparii,  E.  3/5. 

comp.  L.  375. 

Senegie,  L.D.  281. 

Taraxaci,  E.D.  463. 

TormentilUe,  L.  381. 

Ulmi,  L.D.  574. 

Uvee  Ursi,  L,  469. 

Veratri,  L.D.  605. 

Defalcation,  8. 

Definite  Proportions,  15. 
Deflagration,  19. 

Deliquescence,  12. 

Delphinia,  239. 

Delphinium  Staphisagria,  238. 
Demulcents,  693. 

Deodar,  583. 

Deposition,  8. 

Despumation,  8. 

Diachylon  Plaster,  161. 

Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  282. 
Diaphoretics,  678. 

Dicotylcdones,  226,  235. 

Digestion,  10. 

Digitalis  purpurea,  L.E.D.  504. 

Dill  Water,  412. 

Diluents,  694. 

Diosma  crenata,  L.D.  323. 

Diosmcie,  322. 

Diploncura,  650. 

Diptcrocarpcie,  290. 

Disinfectants,  67 1. 

Disinfecting  liquid,  96. 
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Disk,  224. 

Distillation,  11  . 

Dolichos  pruriens,  D.  379. 

Dorema  Ammoniacum,  L.E.  421. 
Dorstcnin  braziliensis,  573. 

Contrajcrva,  L.  573. 

Dover’s  Powder,  436. 

Drimys  Wintcri,  243. 

Drugs,  choosing,  5. 

collection,  5. 

preservation,  5.  . 

Dryooalanops  aromatica,  290. 

Camphora,  D.  290. 

Dulcamara,  L.E.D,  507. 

Earths,  Alkaline,  68. 

Eau  dc  Luce,  59,  334. 

Ebullition,  10. 

Ecbalium  Elaterium,  406. 
Efflorescence,  12. 

Egg,  659. 

Elmis  guincensis,  591. 

melanococca,  591. 

Elaphrium  Elemiferum,  343,  344. 
Elaterium,  L.E.D.  405,  406. 
Electuarium  Aromaticum,  E.  540. 

Cassiie,  D.  356. 

Catechu,  E.  268,  352. 

Comp.,  D.  268,  352. 

Onii,  E.  268. 

Piperis,  E.  56l. 

Scammonii,  D.  496. 

Sen  me,  E.D.  363. 

Eider,  431. 

Elements,  Table  of,  17. 

Elemi,  L.E.D.  343,  344. 

Elettaria  Cardamomum,  E.  616. 
Elixir  Paregoricum,  D.  269. 

Elm,  573. 

Elutriation,  7. 

Embiyo,  225. 

Emetics,  674. 

Emetine,  435. 

Emmcnagogucs,  680. 

Emollients,  693. 

Emplastrum  Adhierens,  D.  478. 

Adhsesivum,  161. 

Ammoniaci,  L.E.D.  423. 

cum  Hvdrargyro,  L.E. 

D.  186. 

Aromaticum,  I).  541. 

Assafa*tida»,  E.  491, 

Belladonme,  L.E.D.  510. 

Calcfacicns,  D.  656. 

Cantharidis,  L.E.D.  655. 

Comp.,  E.  655. 

Certe,  L.  658. 

Ferri,  E.  129. 

Galbani,  L D.  425. 

Gummosum,  E.  425. 


Emplastrum  Hydrargyri,  L.E.  185. 

Lithargyri,  E.D.  l6l. 

cum  Resina,  D.  l6l. 

Onii,  L.E.D.  270. 

Picia,  L.E.  584. 

Pluinbi,  L.  l6l. 

Resinte,  L.  161. 

llesinosum,  E.  l6l. 

roborans,  129* 

Saponis,  L.E.D.  478. 

Comp.,  D.  478. 

simplex,  E.  658. 

Thuris,  D.  129. 

Emulsio  Arabica,  D.  693,  v.  Mist. 

Acacia*,  349. 

Endogcns,  222,  590. 

Enema  Aloes,  L.  694. 

Anodynum,  E.  270. 

Catharticum,  E.D.  362. 

Colocvnthidis,  L.  405. 

Fcctidum,  E.D.  421. 

Opii,  L.E.D.  270. 

Tabaci,  L,E.D.  518. 

Terebinthime,  L.E.D.  58 7- 

Epispastics,  672. 

Epsom  Salts,  120. 

Equivalents,  16. 

Ergota,  L.E.  623,  631. 

ErgoUetia  abortifaciens,  632. 
Ericaccte,  467. 

Errhincs,  673. 

Erythnea  Centaurium,  486. 
Escharotics,  67 1. 

Ethiops,  Mineral,  200. 

Eugenia  Caryophyllata,  D.  397. 

Piraenta,  E.  399. 

Eupatorium  glutinosum,  563. 
Euphorbia  canaricnsis,  D.  558. 

Officinarum,  L.  558. 

Euphorbiaccu*,  550. 

Euphorbium,  L.E.D.  558. 
Evacuants,  672. 

Evaporation,  10. 

Spontaneous,  10. 

Excitants,  688. 

Exogenous,  221,  235. 

Expectorants,  677. 

Expression,  8. 

Extracta  Cinchonre,  D.  452. 
Extracts,  Alcoholic,  10. 

Aqueous,  10. 

Extractuin  Aconiti.  L.E.  241. 

Alcoholicum,  241. 

Aloes  Hcpaticie,  D.  599. 

purificatum,  L.  599 

Anthemidis,  E 458. 

Artemisue  Absinthii,  D.  461. 

Belladonme,  L.E.  510. 

Cannabis,  571. 

Chamiemcli,  D.  458. 
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-Cinchona,  E.  452. 

rotundifoliee,  L.  452. 

lancifolite,  L.  452. 

oblongifolite,  L.  452. 

Colchici  Accticum,  L.E.  603. 

Cormi,  L.  603. 

Colocynthidis,  L.E.  404. 

Comp.,  L.D.  404. 

simplex,  D.  404. 

Conii,  L.E.  429. 

Digitalis,  L.E.  506. 

Elaterii,  L.E.D.  406. 

Gentianre,  L.E.D.  488. 

Glycirrhizie,  L.E.D.  3/6. 

Hamatoxyli,  L.E.D.  354. 

Humuli,  D.  568. 

Hyoscyami,  L.E.  516. 

Jalapa,  L.E.D.  493. 

Krameria,  E.D.  282. 

Lactuca.  L.  465. 

Lupuli,  L.E.  568. 

Nucis  Vomica,  E.D.  484. 

Opii,  E.  266. 

aquosum,  D.  266. 

purificatum,  L.  266. 

Papaveris,  L.E.  254. 

Pareira,  L.E.  247. 

Quassia,  E.  329. 

Quercus,  D.  577- 

Rhei,  L.E.D.  526. 

Ruta,  D.  322. 

Sarsaparilla,  D.  611. 

fluidum,  D.  611. 

Sarza,  L,  6ll. 

fluidum,  E.  611. 

Scammonii,  E 496. 

Spartii  Scoparii,  D.  375. 

Straraonii,  L.E.D.  514. 

Styracis,  E.471. 

Taraxaci,  L.E.D.  464. 

Uva  Ursi,  L.  469. 

Faex  Sacchari,  L.E.  625. 

Farina,  L.E.D.  623. 

Lini,  E.  285. 

Fat,  E.663,  665. 

Fermentation,  Products  of,  633. 
Fcrri  Acetas,  D.  141. 

Acetatis  Tinctura,  D.  142. 

cum  Alcohol,  D . 

142. 

Ammonio-Chlondum,  L.  135. 

Citras,  147- 

Tartras,  147. 

Carbonas,  D.  128. 

Saccharatum,  E.  140. 

Citras,  147. 

Cyanurctum,  D.  144. 

et  Potassa  Tartras,  145. 

Filum,  E.D.  126. 


Fcrri  Iodidi  Syrupus,  E.  133. 

Iodidum,  L.E,  131. 

Lactas,  148. 

Limatura,  E.  126. 

Mistura  Aromatica,  D.  145. 

Muriatis  Liquor,  D.  133. 

-Tinctura,  E.  133. 

Oxydi  Squama,  D.  127. 

Oxydum  nigrum,  E.D.  130. 

rubrum,  E.D.  128. 

Percyanidum,  L.  144. 

Potassio-Tartras.  L.  145. 

Ramenta.  L.  126. 

Rubigo,  D.  129. 

Scobs,  D.  126. 

Sesquloxydum,  L.  128. 

Sulphas,  I. .E.D.  137. 

exsiccatum,  E.  138. 

Sulphurctum,  E.D.  136. 

Tartarum,  D.  145. 

Ferrocyanogen,  143. 

Ferrugo,  E.  129. 

Ferrum.  L.E.D.  126. 

Carbonicum  Saccharatum,  140. 

Tartarizatum,  E.  145. 

Ferula,  L.  413,  414. 

Assafcetida,  L.E.D.,  414. 

Fever  Powder,  173. 

Fici,  L.E.D.  572. 

Ficus  Carica,  572. 

Filices,  627. 

Filix,  E.  627. 

Mas,  D.  627. 

Filtration,  8. 

Flax,  283. 

Flos,  223. 

Fceniculura  dulce,  411. 

officinale,  E.  410. 

vulgare,  L . 410. 

Folium,  222. 

Foxglove,  505. 

Fowler’s  Solution,  213. 

Fraxinus  Omus,  D.  478. 

Fructus,  224. 

Fucus  vesiculosus,  D.  631. 

Fungi,  631. 

Fusion,  8. 

Galbanum,  L.E.D.  423. 

Galipca  Cusparia,  L.  324,  325. 

officinalis,  E.  324,  325. 

Gallas,  L.E.D.  578. 

Gallus  domesticus,  659. 

Gamboge,  302,  306. 

Gambogia,  D.  302. 

Garlic,  593. 

Gas  Carbonic  Acid,  52. 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  46. 

Liouor,  67. 

Gases,  diffusiveness  of,  23. 
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Gemma?,  222. 

Gcntiana  lutca,  L.E.D.  486. 
Gentiancre,  486. 

Geoffroya  inermis,  D.  364. 

Gcum  urbanum,  D.  380. 

Gigartina  Hclminthocorton,  630. 
Ginger,  614. 

Ginseng,  431. 

Glycirrhiza,  L.E.D.  375. 

echinata,  375. 

glabra,  3/5. 

Gold,  218. 

and  Sodium,  Chloride  of,  219. 

Oxides  of,  219. 

Perchloride,  219. 

Gossvpium,  E.  288. 

Goulard  Water,  1 69. 

Graminea?,  621. 

Granateie,  400. 

Granati  Radix,  E.  401. 

Granatum,  L.  400. 

Granulation,  7. 

Graphite,  49,  139. 

Grey  Powder,  182. 

Groats,  621. 

Gruel,  621. 

Guaiaci  Lignum,  L.E.D.  317- 

Resina,  L.E.  318. 

Guaiacum  Extract,  320. 

officinale,  L.E.D.  316. 

Guimauvc,  286. 

Gum  Anime,  352. 

Tragacanth,  377. 

Gummi  Acacite,  E.  346. 

Arabicum,  D.  346. 

Guttifcrie,  302. 

Gynmospcrmte,  581. 

Ha?matoxylon  campcchianum,  L. 

E.D.  352. 

Heat,  gentle,  8. 

Hebradcndron  Cambogioidcs,  304. 

pictorium.  305. 

Helleijore,  black,  236. 

white,  604. 

Helleborus  feetidua,  238. 

niger,  E.  D.  236. 

officinalis,  L.  237. 

viridis.  238. 

Hclonias  officinalis,  L.  606. 
Hcmidcsmus  indicus,  480. 
Hcmiptera,  656. 

Hemlock,  426. 

Hemp,  Indian,  568. 

Henbane,  514. 

Hcpar  Sulphuris,  79. 

Hcraclcum  gummiferum,  D.  421. 
Hippocaatancu*.  310. 

Hirudo  medicinalis,  L.D.  650,  651. 
officinalis,  651 . 


Honey,  656. 

Hop,  564. 

Hordcum,  L.E.D.  622. 

distichon,  L.E.D.  622. 

Horehound,  603. 

Horse-chesnut,  310. 

radish,  272. 

Humulus  Lunulus,  L.E.D.  564. 
Hydracids,  10. 

Hydrargyri  Acctas,  I).  203. 

Ammonio  Chloridum,  L.  198. 

Bichloridum,  L.  195. 

Bicyanidum,  L.  204. 

Biniodidum,  L.E.  190, 

Binoxydum,  L.  I87. 

Bisulphuretum,  L.  199. 

Chlondum,  L.  191. 

Cyanuretum,  D.  204. 

Iodidum,  L.  I89. 

Murias  Corrosivum,  D.  195. 

Nitrico  Oxydum,  L.  188. 

Oxydum,  L.  186. 

nigrum,  D.  186. 

nitricum.  D.  188. 

rubrum,  D.  187- 

E.  188. 

Sulphuricum,  D.  201. 

Persulphas,  D.  201. 

Prccipitatuin  album,  E.  198. 

Subnxurias  Ammoniatum,  D. 

198. 

Subsulphas  flavus,  201. 

Sulphuretum  cum  Sulphurc, 

L.  200. 

nigrum,  D.  200. 

* rubrum,  D.  199. 

Hydrargyrum,  L.E.D.  180. 

cum  Creta,  L.E.I).  182. 

cum  Magnesin,  D.  183. 

purificatum,  D.  181. 

Hydrate,  12,  17,  26. 

Hydrocarbons,  54. 

Hydrogen,  25. 

and  Carbon,  54. 

and  Sulphur,  53. 

Hyoscyamus  niger,  L.E.D.  514. 

Icthyocolln,  659. 

Infusion,  10. 

Infusum  Angusturte,  D.  326. 

Anthcmidis,  L.E.  458. 

Amioracue  comp.  L.D.  273. 

Aurantii,  E.  294. 

comp.  L.D.  294. 

Bucku,  E.D.  324. 

Calumbie,  L.E.D.  249. 

Caryophylli,  L.E.  398. 

Cnryoph’ylloruin,  D.  398. 

Catechu,  E.  352. 

comp.  L.E.  352. 
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Infusum  Cascarilla,  L.E.D.  651. 

Chanuemeli,  D.  458. 

Chiretta,  E.  490. 

Cinchona?,  L.E.D.  451. 

Cusparue,  L.E.  326. 

Digital™,  L.E.D.  506. 

Diosmca,  L.  324. 

Gcntiame,  E.  488. 

comp.  L.D.  488. 

Krameria,  L.  282. 

Lini,  E.  284. 

comp.  L.D.  284. 

Lupuli,  L.  568. 

Mentha  comp.  D.  498. 

simplex,  D.  498. 

Pareira,  L.E.  246. 

Quassia,  L.E.D.  329. 

Rhei,  L.E.D.  526. 

Rosie,  E.  383. 

acidum,  D.  383. 

comp.  L.  383. 

Sarsaparilla?  comp.  D.  610. 

Scoparii,  L.  3/4. 

Senegte,  E.  281. 

Senna?,  E.  362. 

comp.  E.  362. 

L.D.  362. 

cum  Tamarindis,  D. 

362. 

Serpentaria?,  L.E.D.  549. 

Simaruba,  L.E.D.  337. 

Tabaci,  D.  518. 

Valeriana,  D.  454. 

Insecta,  652. 

Inula  Helenium,  L.D.  456. 

Iodinei  Liquor  comp.  E.  73. 
lodincum,  L.E.D.  40. 
Ipecacuanha,  L.E.D.  433. 

Ipomaa  Jalapa,  491. 

Mcstilantica,  492. 

Purga,  491. 

Iriartea  andicola,  591. 

Iridea,  617. 

Iris  florentina,  618. 

Iron,  126. 

Bromide,  133. 

Carbonate,  139. 

Carburet,  139. 

Lactate,  148. 

Malatc  of  Protoxide,  148. 

Protoxide,  127. 

Pyrites,  136. 

Isinglass,  659. 

Jalapa,  L.E.D.  491* 

James’s  Powder,  173. 

Janipha  Manihot,  557. 

Juices,  inspissated,  10. 

Junipcrus  communis,  L.E.D.  588. 
Sabina,  L.E.D.  689. 


Kermcs,  Mineral,  1 76. 

Kino,  L.E.D.  370. 

Kramcria  triandru,  L.E.D.  281. 
Kramcriacca,  281. 

Labiata,  496. 

Lac,  664. 

Sulphur™,  29. 

Lacmus,  L.E.  629. 

Lactuca  sativa,  L.E.D.  464. 

virosa,  E.D.  465. 

Lactucarium,  L.E.  464. 

Ladanum.  290. 

Lapis  infernabs,  216. 

Larch,  583. 

Lard,  665. 

Larix  Dcodara,  583. 

curopaa,  582. 

Lastraa  Filix  Mas,  627. 
Laudanum,  268. 

Laurel  Water,  390. 

Lauri  Bacca,  L.D.  532. 

Folia,  L.D.  532. 

Laurina,  532. 

Lauro  cerasus,  E.D.  389- 
Laurus  Camphora,  L.D.  535. 

Cassia,  D.  541. 

Chloroxylon,  545. 

Cinnamomum,  L.D.  537. 

nobilis,  L.D.  532. 

Sassafras,  L.D.  534. 

Lavandula  Spica,  L.D.  497* 

vera,  E.  496. 

Lavender  Drops,  497- 
Laxatives,  676. 

Lead,  158. 

Black,  49,  139. 

Horn,  163. 

Oxides  of,  159. 

red,  162. 

Sugar  of,  166. 

white,  164. 

Leguminosa,  345. 

Lemon,  297. 

and  Kali,  79- 

Lemons,  Essential  Salt  of,  31 6. 
Leontodon  Taraxacum,  L.D.  463. 
Lichen  Islandicus,  D.  629. 
Lichcncs,  628. 

Lignum  Colubrinum,  482. 
Liliacea,  593. 

Lime,  160. 

Limones,  L.E.D.  297- 
Limonum  Cortex,  L.E.  298. 

Succus,  L.  298. 

Linca,  283. 

Lini  Farina,  E.  385. 

• Semina,  L.E.D.  284. 

Linimcntuin  TEruginis,  L.  158. 
Ammonia,  L.E.D.  59. 
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Linimcntum  Ammonite  comp.  E. 

Scsquicarbonatis,  L.  64. 

Anodynum,  D.  2/0. 

Calcis,  E.D.108. 

Camphorie,  L.E.  537. 

comp.  L.D.  537. 

Digitalis,  506. 

Hydrargyri  comp.  L.  185. 

Nitratis,  203. 

Opii,  L.E.  270. 

Saponis,  L.E.D.  4 77- 

cum  Opio,  D.  270. 

simplex,  E.  658. 

Tercbinthime,  L.D.  687. 

Tcrebinthinatum,  E.  587. 

Linseed,  283. 

Oil,  285. 

Linum  catharticum,  E.  676. 

usitatissimum,  L.E.D.  283. 

Liqucfacients,  683. 

Liquidambar  styraciflua,  680. 
Liquorice,  375. 

Liquor  /Ethcrcus  oleosus,  D.  641. 

Sulphuricus,  D.  639. 

Aluminis  comp.  L.  125. 

Ammonite,  L.  58. 

Acctatis,  L.  65. 

fortior,  L.  5 7. 

Scsquicarbonatis,  L.  64. 

Argcnti  Nitratis,  L.  218. 

Arscnicalis,  E.D.  213. 

Arscnici  ct  Hydrargyri  Hydri- 

odatis,  213. 

Barii  Chloridi,  L.  105. 

Calcii  Chloridi,  L.  114. 

Calcis,  L.  107. 

Cupri  Ammonio-Sulphatis,  L. 

156. 

Ferri  Iodidi,  E.  133. 

Murintis,  D.  133. 

Hydrargyri  Bichloridi,  L.  197. 

Morphiie  Citratis,  262. 

Plumbi  DiacctatLs,  L.D.  168. 

dilutus,  L.  I69. 

Subacetatis  comp.  D. 

169. 

Potassic,  L.  70. 

Arscnitis,  L.  213. 

Carbonatis,  L.  77. 

effervcsccns,  L.  79. 

Potassii  Iodidi  comp.  L.  73. 

Opii  sedativus,  270. 

Oxvsulnhatis  Ferri,  139. 

Sodte  chlorinata*,  L.  96. 

effervesccns,  L.  94. 

Tartari  Emctici,  D.  180. 

Lithargyrum,  E.  160. 

Litmus,  D.  629. 

Lixivus  Cinis,  D.  75. 


Lobelia  inflata,  L.E.  466. 
Lobeliacete,  466. 

Loganiaceie,  480. 

Logwood,  352. 

Lunar  Caustic,  216. 

Lupuline,  566. 

Lupulus,  L.E.  564. 

Lycium,  349. 

Lythrariie,  402. 

Lythrum  Salicaria,  D.  402. 

Mace,  530,  531. 

Maceration,  9. 

Madder,  432. 

Magnesia,  L.E.D.  116. 

Magnesite  Carbonas,  L.E.D.  117. 

Bicarbonas,  119. 

Sulphas,  L.E.D.  120. 

purum,  D.  676. 

Magnesium,  116. 

Chloride,  122. 

Magnoliaccie,  243. 

Maize,  625. 

Mallow,  286. 

Malt,  638. 

Malva  sylvestris,  L.E.  286. 
Malvaccte,  285. 

Mammalia,  660. 

Manganesii  Oxidum,  E.D.  125. 

Binoxydum,  L.  125. 

Manna  L.E.D.  478. 

Maranta  L.E.  612. 

arundinacea,  L.E.  612. 

indicu,  E.  612. 

Marble,  109. 

Marjoram,  502. 

M armor,  L.E.  109. 

album,  D.  log. 

Marrubium  vulgare,  L.D.  502. 
Massicot,  160. 

Mastichc,  L.E.D.  334. 

Materia  Medicn.  definition  of,  1. 

Animal,  649. 

Vegetable,  221. 

Matico,  563. 

Measures,  Imperial,  6. 

Wine,  6. 

Medicines,  definition  of,  2. 

Mel,  L.E.D.  656. 

Boracis,  L.E.D.  98. 

despumatum,  D.  657. 

Rosie,  L.E.D.  383. 

Melaleuca  Cajanuti,  L.E.  395. 

Lcucadcnaron,  D.  396. 

Melanthnccie,  601. 

Meliaccu*,  310. 

Melissa  officinalis,  E.D.  502. 
Mcloc  Majalis,  653. 
Menispcrmaccie,  244. 

Mentha  piperita,  L.E.D.  499. 
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Mentha  Pulcgium,  L.E.D.  500. 

viridis,  L.E.D.  498. 

Menyanthea  trifoliata,  L.E.D.  490. 
Mercury,  180. 

Metals,' 61. 

Mezcreum,  L.E.D.  527* 

Milk,  664. 

Mimosse,  346. 

Minium,  l6o,  162. 

Miatura  Acacia?,  L.  348. 

E.  349- 

Althiea?,  L.D.  423. 

Ammoniaci,  L.D.  423. 

Amygdala?,  L.  387. 

Amygdalarum,  E.D.  387. 

Assaicetidie,  L.D.  420. 

Camphorte,  L.E.D.  536. 

cum  Magnesia,  E.D. 


0.5/ « 

Cascarilke  Comp.  L.  551. 

Creasoti,  E.  647- 

Cretie,  L.E.D.  110. 

Ferri  Aromatica,  D.  145. 

Composita,  L.E.D.  141. 

Gentian te  comp.  L.  488. 

Guaiaci,  L.E.  319. 

Hordei,  E.  623. 

Moschi,  L.  663. 

Scammonii,  E.  496. 

Spiritus  Vini  Gallici,  L.  637* 

Molasses,  D.  625. 

Momordica  Elaterium,  405. 
Monochlamydene,  518. 
Monocotyledones,  226,  590. 

Mora,  L.D.  571. 

Morison’s  Pills,  308. 

Morphia,  L.  258. 

Bimeconate,  262, 

Citrate,  262. 

Morphine  Acctas,  L.E.  262. 

Hydrochloras,  L.  259* 

Murias,  E.  259. 

Muriatis  solutio,  E.  26l. 


Sulphas,  261. 

Morus  nigra,  L.D.  571. 

Moschus  moschifcrus,  L.E.D.  002. 
Moss  Corsican,  630. 

Iceland,  629. 

Irish,  630. 

Moxa,  D.  459- 
Mucilage,  348. 

Mucilago  Acacitc,  E.  348. 

Amyli,  E.D.  625. 

Gummi  Arnbici,  D.  348. 

Tragacantha?,  D.  378. 

Tragacantluc,  E.  378. 

Mucuna  pruriens,  L.E.D.  379* 

prurita,  379* 

Mulberry,  571. 

Musk,  662. 


Mustard,  274. 

Mylabris  Cichorei,  653. 

Myristica  officinalis,  L.E.D.  530. 

moschata,  L.D.  530. 

Myristicne  Adeps,  E.  531. 

— — Oleum  expressum,  L.  531. 
Mymticea?,  529. 

Myrospcrmum  Pcruifcrum,  E.  367, 
268. 

Toluiferum,  E.  367,  368. 

Myroxylon  Peruifcrum,  L.D.  367. 
— — Toluiferum,  E.  367. 

Myrrha,  L.E.D.  338. 

Myrtacea?,  395. 

Myrtus  Pimenta,  L.D.  399* 

Naphtha,  6 77* 

Narccia,  263. 

Narcotics,  686. 

Narcotina,  263. 

Narthcx,  415. 

Assafcetida,  415. 

Natrium,  89- 
Ncctandra  Ilodiei,  545. 
Nephrodium  Filix  Mas,  E.  627. 
Neroli  Oil,  E.  293,  295. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum,  L.E.D.  517. 
Nitre,  83. 

Nitrogen,  24. 

and  Hydrogen,  56. 

and  Oxygen,  37. 

Nitrum,  D.  83. 

Nutmeg,  530. 

Nux  Moschata,  D.  530. 

Vomica,  L.E.D.  481. 

Oak,  576. 

Oat,  621. 

Oatmeal,  621. 

Oil  of  Spikenard,  621. 

of  Wine,  641. 

Oils  Essential,  11. 

Olca  europca,  L.E.D.  475. 
Olcacea?,  474. 

Olefiant  Gas,  54. 

Oleum  TEthereum,  64 1 . 

Amygdala?,  L.  388. 

Amygdalarum,  D.  388. 

Ancthi,  E.  412. 

Anisi,  L.E.D.  410. 

Anthcmidis,  L.E.  458. 

Aurantii,  E.  293,  L.E.  294. 

Bcrgamii,  L.  296. 

Bcrgamota?,  E.  296. 

Cajaputi,  E.  395. 

Camphoratum,  D.  573. 

Carol,  L.E.D.  409- 

Caryophylli,  L.E.D.  398. 

Cassia?,  *E.  544. 

Cinnamomi,  L.E.D.  540. 
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Oleum  Copaiba?,  E.  36". 

Crotonis,  E.  552,  553. 

Cubeba?,  E.  363. 

Fceniculi,  E.  411. 

dulcis,  D.  411. 

Jccoris  Aselli,  689. 

Juniperi,  L.E.D.  589- 

Lavandulie,  L.E.D.  497. 

Limonum,  L.E.  298. 

Lini,  L.E.D.  285. 

Mentha?  piperita?,  L.E.  499- 

pipcritidis,  D.  499. 

Pulcgii,  L.E.D.  500. 

viridis,  L.E.D.  498. 

Myristicae,  L.E.  531. 

Neroli,  E.  293,  295. 

Oliva?,  L.E.D.  475. 

Origani,  L.D.  502. 

Pimento?,  L.E.D.  399. 

Ricini,  L.E.D.  554. 

Rorismarini,  D.  501. 

Rosie,  E.  384. 

Rosmarini,  L.E.  501. 

Rutie,  E.D.  321. 

Sabina?,  L.E.D.  590. 

Sassafras,  L.E.D.  535. 

Succini  rectificatum,  D.  649. 

Sulphuratum,  29. 

Tartan  per  dcliquium,  76. 

Tercbinthime,  L.E.D.  586. 

purificatum,  L.E.  586. 

rectificatum,  D.  586. 

Tiglii,  L.  552,  553. 

Olibanum,  L.D.  336. 

African,  337. 

Indian,  337. 

Olive,  475. 

Onion,  593. 

Ophelia  Chirata,  489. 

Opium,  L.E.D.  254. 

adulterations,  264. 

antidotes,  271. 

preparations,  266. 

properties,  267. 

tests,  265. 

Opodeldoc,  4 77. 

Opopanax  Chironium,  L.  D.  413. 
Orange,  293,  295. 

Orchidere,  611. 

Orchil,  629. 

Origanum  Majorana,  D.  502. 

vulgarc,  L.E.D.  502. 

Orpiment,  213. 

Oryza  sativa,  625. 

Ossa,  660. 

Ostrca  edulis,  L.  658. 

Ovis  Aries.  L.E.D.  663 
Ovum,  L.E.  659. 

Oxalideu?,  314. 

Oxalis  AcetoseJla 


Oxvacids,  16. 

Oxygen,  23. 

Oxymel  Colchici,  D.  604 . 

Cupri  subacetatis,  D.  158. 

Scillie,  L.D.  596. 

Paehydermata,  665. 

Palroie,  590. 

Papaver,  L.E.D.  251,  252. 

Rhceas,  L.E.D.  251. 

somniferum,  L.E.D.  252. 

Papaveraceie,  251. 

Papilionaccie,  367. 

Paregoric  Elixir,  269. 

Parcira,  L.E.  245. 

Pastinaca  Opopanax,  D.  413, 
Peach,  386. 

Pearl  ashes,  75,  76. 

Pennyroyal,  500. 

Peppermint,  499- 
Percolation,  9. 

Pericarp,  224. 

Persica  vulgaris,  386. 

Petroleum,  L.E.D.  54,  648. 
Pharmacy,  operations  of,  5. 

dependent  on  heat,  8. 

mechanical,  7. 

Phasianus  Callus,  659. 

Pha?nix  dactylifcru,  591. 

sylvcstns,  591. 

Phosphorus,  L.  34. 

Physctcr  macroccphalus,  L.E.  C60. 
Physiology,  Vegetable,  22 7. 
Picreena  cxcelsa,  E.  327. 

Pill,  Blue,  183. 

■ Plummer’s,  194. 

Pilulu?  Aloes,  E.  600. 

comp.  L.D.  600. 

* cum  Myrrha,  L.D.  600. 

ct  Assafcctidie,  E.  600. 

et  Fcrri,  E.  601. 

ct  Myrrhie,  E.  600. 

Assafcetidje,  E.  424. 

Caloniclanos  comp.  E.D.  194. 

ct  Opii,  E.  194. 

Cambogiie,  E.  308. 

comp.  L.  308. 

Colocynthidis,  E.  405. 

comp.  D.  405. 

ct  Hyoscyami,  E.  405. 

Conii  composite,  L.  430. 

Cupri  Ammoniati,  E.  156. 

Digitalis  et  Scillie,  E.  506. 

e Styracc,  D.  472. 

Fcrri  Carbonatis,  140. 

comp.  L.D.  140. 

Sulphatis,  E.  138. 

Galbani  comp.  L.D.  424. 

Cambogiie  comp.  D.  308. 

Hydrargyri,  L.E.D.  183. 
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Pilulne  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  comp. 
L.  194. 

Iodidi,  L.  190. 

Ipecacuanlne  comp.  L.  2G7, 

437. 

ct  Opii,  E.  437. 

Opii,  E.  267. 

Plumbi  Opiatte,  167,  267. 

Rhei,  E.  525. 

comp.  L.E.  526. 

ct  Fcrri,  E.  526. 

Sagapcni  comp.  L.  414. 

Saponis  comp.  L.  4 77,  267. 

cum  Opio,  D.  4 77,  267. 

Scillce,  E.  595. 

comp.  L.D.  595. 

Styracis,  E.  472,  267. 

comp.  L.  472,  267. 

Thebaicte,  E.  267. 

Pimento,  L.E.D.  399. 

Pimpinclla  Anisrnn,  L.E.D.  409. 
Pinus,  581. 

Abies,  L.D.  581. 

Balsamea,  L.D.  584. 

Cembra,  582* 

Gerardiana,  582. 

Larix.  E.D.  582. 

longifolia,  586. 

maritima,  582. 

Morinda,  584. 

paluatris,  582. 

Pinea,  582. 

sylvestris,  L.D.  582,  683. 

Piper  angustifolia,  563. 

Cubeba,  L.E.D.  562. 

longum,  L.E.D.  559. 

nigrum,  L.E.D.  560. 

Piperaceje,  559. 

Pisces,  659. 

Pistachio  Nut,  333. 

Pistacia  Lentiscus,  L.E.D.  334. 

Terebinthus,  L.E.D.  333. 

Pistillum,  224. 

Pitch,  588. 

Pith,  222. 

Pix  Abietina,  L.  584. 

arida,  E.  588. 

Burgundica,  E.D.  584. 

liquida,  L.E.D.  58 7- 

nigra,  L.  588. 

Plants,  Classification,  225. 

Geography  of,  230. 

Medical  Properties,  231. 

Proximate  Principles,  228. 

Plumbago,  49,  139- 
Plumbi  Acctas.  L.E.D.  166. 

Carbonas,  L.E.D.  164. 

Chloridum,  L.  1 63. 

Diacetatis  Aqua,  E.  168. 

Solutio,  E.  168. 


Plumbi  Iodidum,  L.  1 63. 

Nitras,  E.  1 6(5. 

Oxydum  Hydratum,  L.  l6l. 

rubrum,  E.  162. 

(Semivitreum;,  L.D. 

160. 

Plumbum,  E.  158. 

Polygala  Senega,  D.  279- 
Polygalete,  279. 

Polygonca.*,  518. 

Polygonum  Bistorta,  D.  518. 
Polypifcra,  650. 

Pomacete,  385. 

Pomegranate,  400. 

Porifcra,  650. 

Pomnn,  L.  594. 

Potash,  68. 

Binoxalatc,  316. 

Borotartrate,  87. 

Carbonate,  74. 

Citrate,  86. 

Prussiate,  143. 

Quadroxalate,  316. 

Potashes,  75. 

Potassa,  E.  68. 

Caustica,  D.  68. 

cum  Calce,  L.E.  70. 

Potassie  Acetas,  L.E.D.  88. 

aqua,  E.  70. 

cffcrvcscens,  E.  79. 

Bicarbonas,  L.E.D.  77. 

Bisulphas,  L.E.D.  81. 

Bitartras,  L.E.D.  87. 

Carbonas,  L.  76. 

L.E.  76. 

e lixivio  Cincrc,  D.  76. 

e Tartan  Crystal lis,  D. 

76. 

impura,  L.  75. 

purum,  E.  76. 

Carbonatis  aqua,  77* 

Liquor,  L.  77. 

Causticie  Aqua,  D.  70. 

Chloras,  L.  85. 

ct  Sodie  Tartras,  E.  100. 

Hydriodas,  D.  71. 

Hydras,  L.  68. 

Nitras,  L.E.D.  83. 

purification,  D.  84. 

Sulphas,  L.E.l).  80. 

cum  Sulphure,  E.  82. 

Sulphured  Aqua,  D.  80. 

Sulphuretum,  D.  79. 

Tartnis,  L.E.D.  86. 

Potassii  Bromidum,  L.  74. 

Fcrrocynnidum,  L.E.  143. 

Iodidum,  L.E.  71. 

Sulphuretum,  L.E.  79. 

Potassium,  68. 
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Potentilla  Tormentilla,  L.E.  381. 
Precipitation,  12. 

Pruna,  L.E.D.  389. 

Primus  domes  tica,  L.E.D.  389. 

Lauroccrasus,  E.D.  389. 

Prussic  Acid,  391. 

Antidotes,  394. 

Tests,  394. 

Pterocarpus  erinaccus,  L.E.  371. 

Marsupium,  372. 

Santahnus,  L.E.D.  369,  370. 

Pulvercs  cffervcscentcs,  E.  94,  79- 
Pulverization,  7. 

Pulvis  Aloes  comp.  L.D.  600. 

cum  Canella,  D.  600. 

Aluminis  comp.  E.  124. 

Antimonialis,  E.D.  173. 

Antiraonii  comp.  L.  173. 

Aromaticus  E.  D.  540. 

Asari,  comp.  D.  548. 

Auri,  219. 

Cinnamomi  comp.  L.  540. 

Cornu  Ccrvini  Usti,  D.  662. 

Cretie  comp.  L.E.D.  111. 

cum  Opio,  L.  D. 

267,  ill. 

Opiatus,  E.  267,  111. 

Ipecacuanlne  comp.  L.E.D. 

268,  436. 

Jalapie  comp.  L.E.D.  493. 

Kino  comp.  L.D.  267,  373. 

pro  Cataplasmate,  D.  285,622. 

Rhci  comp.  E.  525. 

Salinus  comp.  E.D.  82. 

Scamnionii  comp.  L.D.  496. 

Scillte,  D.  595. 

Spongiie  ust®,  D.  650. 

Stanni,  L.E.D.  171. 

Tragacanthie  comp.  L.E.  379. 

Punica  Granatum,  L.E.D.  400. 
Purga,  491. 

Purgatives,  676. 

Purple  Powder  of  Cassius,  219. 
Pyrcthrum,  L.E.D.  458. 

Pyrola,  E.D.  469. 

Quassia,  L.E.D.  327. 

amara,  327. 

cxcclsa,  L.D.  327. 

Simaruba,  D.  329. 

Quercus,  L.E.D.  576. 

infectoria,  L.E.D.  578. 

pedunculata,  L.E.  576. 

Robur,  D.  576. 

Quina,  L.  446. 

Quinic  Disulphas,  L.  447. 

Sulphas,  E.D.  447. 

Quince,  385. 

Quinia  Lactate  of,  450. 

Valerianate  of,  450. 


Quinine,  447. 

Quinoidinc,  450. 

Radiata,  650. 

Radicles,  1 7. 

Radix,  221. 

Raisins,  310,  311. 

Ranunculaccie,  235. 

Ranunculus  acris,  235. 

Flanimula,  236. 

Red  Precipitate,  188. 

Reduction,  19. 

Refrigerants,  684. 

Renealmia  Cardamomum,  E.  616. 
Resina,  L.E.D.  585. 

Resina  Abietis,  L.  584. 

Jalapie,  E.  493. 

Scammonii,  E.  496. 

Rhamneie,  331. 

Rhamnus  catharticus,  L.E.D.  331. 
Rhatanhia  D.  281. 

Rheum,  L.E.D.  620. 

palmatum,  D.  522. 

species  of,  521. 

undulatum,  D.  522. 

Rhizoma.  222. 

Rhoeas,  L.E.D.  251. 

Rhubarb,  520. 

varieties,  523. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron,  L.D.  355. 
Rice,  625. 

Ricinus  communis,  L.E.D.  554. 
Roccella  tinctoria,  L.E.D.  629. 
Rochelle  Salt,  103. 

Rodcntia,  665. 

Rosa,  381. 

canina,  L.E.D.  382. 

ccntifolia,  L.E.D.  383. 

gallica,  L.E.D.  382. 

Mallas.  580. 

Rosaceie,  380. 

Roses,  Attar  of,  383,  384. 
Rosmarinus  officinalis,  L.E.D.  501. 
Rubefacients,  672. 

Rubia  tinctorum,  D.  432. 
Rubiaccie,  432. 

Rumcx  Acetosa,  L.D.  519* 

aquaticus,  D.  519- 

Ruta  gravcolcns,  L.E.D.  321. 
Ruteie,  321. 

Rye,  623. 

Sabadilla,  L.E.  606. 

Sabina,  L.E.D.  589. 

Sacchari  Fiex,  L.  625. 

Saccharum,  L.  625. 

commune,  625. 

officinarum,  E.D.  625. 

Concretus  non  purificatus,  D. 

625. 
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Saccharum  Concrctus  purificatus, 
D.  625. 

purum,  E.  625. 

Saffron,  618. 

Sagapenura,  L.D.  413. 

Sage,  501. 

Sago,  L.E.  581,  592. 

Sagus,  species  of.  592. 

Sal  Ammoniac,  66. 

Enixum,  81. 

Glaseri  82. 

Mirabile  Glauberi,  98. 

Pcrlatum,  99. 

Polychrestum,  80. 

Prunella,  84. 

Volatile,  61. 

Salep,  6ll. 

Salicine,  575. 

Salicine£e,  574. 

Salix,  574. 

alba,  D.  575. 

caprea,  D.  575. 

fragilis,  D.  574. 

Russeliana,  575. 

Salts,  Haloid,  20. 

Smelling,  62. 

Salvia  officinalis,  501. 

Sambucus,  L.E.D.  431. 

nigra,  431. 

Sand-bath,  8. 

Sandal  Wood,  369. 

Sanguisuga,  650. 

Santalum  rubrum,  D.  370. 

Sapo,  L.  476. 

durus,  E.D.  476- 

mollis,  L.E.D.  476. 

Sarsaparilla,  D.  608. 

varieties  of,  609. 

Sarza,  L.E.  608. 

Sassafras,  L.E.D.  534. 

officinale,  E.  534. 

Scammonium,  L.E.D.  494. 

Scilla,  L.E.D.  594. 

maritima,  L.D.  594. 

Scitamineie,  613. 

Scoparium,  L.E.D.  374. 
Scrophularia  nodosa,  D.  504. 
Scrophularinere,  503. 

Scurvy  Grass,  272. 

Secale  cereale,  623. 

cornutum,  623. 

Sedatives,  685. 

Seidlitz  Powders,  101. 

Sel  de  Seigncttc,  100. 

Semen,  225. 

Senega,  L.E.  279. 

Senna,  L.E.D.  356. 

Aleppo,  360. 

Alexandrian,  E.  359. 

indica,  E.  358. 


Senna  Tinnivelly,  358. 

Tripoli,  360. 

Scrpcntaria,  L.E.D.  548. 

Sevum,  L.E.  663. 

Sherry  Wine,  637. 

Sialogogues,  674. 

Sifting  8. 

Sileneie,  282. 

Silver,  214. 

— — Chloride  of,  215. 

Simaruba,  L.E.D.  329. 

amara,  329. 

— — officinalis,  L.  329. 
Simarubeie,  327. 

Sinapi,  E.  274. 

Sinapis,  L.  274. 

alba,  E.D.  276. 

arvensis,  274. 

nigra,  L.E.D.  274. 

Smilacete,  607. 

Smilax,  607. 

aspera,  480. 

medica,  608. 

officinalis,  L.E.  608. 

papyracea,  608. 

Sarsaparilla,  D.  608. 

syphilitica,  60S. 

Soap,  476. 

soft,  476. 

Soda,  89. 

Powders,  94,  314. 

Water,  94. 

Sodie  Acctas,  L.D.  101. 

Aqua  effervescens,  E.  94. 

Biooras,  L.  97* 

Bicarbonas,  E.D.  93. 

Boras,  I).  97. 

Carbonas,  L.E.D.  90,  91. 

exsiccata,  L.  92. 

impura,  L.  90. 

siccatum,  E.D.  92. 

venale,  D.  90. 

Carbonatis  Aqua,  D.  92. 

et  Potasste  Tartras,  D.  100. 

Murias,  E.D.  95. 

purum,  E.  95. 

Phosphas,  L.E.D.  99- 

Phosphatis  Solutio,  E.  100. 

Potassio-Tartras,  L.  100. 

Sesquicarbonas,  L.  92,  93. 

Sulphas,  L.E.D.  98. 

Sodii  Chioridum,  L.  95. 

Sodium  Protoxide  of,  89. 
Solanete,  507. 

Solanum  Dulcamara,  507. 

nigrum,  508. 

tuberosum,  508. 

Solidification,  12. 

Solutio  Aconitinie,  242. 

Argenti  Aminoniati,  E.  218. 
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Solutio  Argenti  Nitratis,  E.  218. 

Arsemcalis,  E.  213. 

Baryta*  Nitratis,  E.  106. 

Delphinia,  239. 

Cupri  Ammoniati,  E.  156. 

Morphia  Muriatis,  E.  261. 

Plumbi  Diacctatis,  E.  168. 

Soda  Phospliatis,  E.  100. 

Solution,  9- 
Sorrel,  519. 

Southernwood,  459. 

Soymida  febrifuga,  310,  482. 
Spartium  Scoparium,  D.  3/4. 
Spear  Mint,  498. 

Specific  Gravity,  6. 

Spermaceti,  66o. 

Spigelia  Anthelmia,  481. 

marylandica,  L.E.D.  480. 

Spini-ccr’ebrata,  659. 

Spirit  of  Mindercrus,  65. 

Proof,  11,  636. 

Raw,  11,  635. 

Rectified,  11,  635. 

Spirits,  distilled,  11. 

Spiritus  iEtheris  Nitrici,  L.  E. 
642. 

Nitrosus,  D.  642. 

Sulph.  E.  641. 

comp.  L.  641. 

Ammonite,  E.  59. 

L.D.  60. 

Aromaticus,  E.  59. 

L.D.  61. 

foetidus,  E.  59. 

L.D.  61. 

Anisi,  L.  410. 

comp.  D.  410. 

Armoracite  comp.  L.D.  2"3. 

Cnmphoratus,  D.  537. 

Carui,  L.E.D.  409. 

Cassia*,  E.  545. 

Cinnamomi,  L.E.D.  541. 

Juniperi  comp.  L.E.D.  589. 

Lavandulie,  L.E.D.  497. 

comp.  E.D.  497. 

Mentha*,  E.  500. 

piperita,  L.D.  500. 

Pulegii,  L.D.  500. 

viridis,  L.D.  499. 

Myristica,  L.E.  531. 

Nucis  Moschatie,  D.  531. 

Pimento*,  L.E.D.  399. 

Rectificatus,  L.E.D.  634,  635. 

Rorismarini,  D.  501. 

Rosmarini,  L.E.  501. 

Tcnuior,  L.E.D.  634,  636. 

Vini  Gnllici,  L.  634.  636. 

Spongia  officinalis,  E.D.  650. 
Squill,  594. 

Squilla  maritima,  E.  591. 


Stalagmite  Cambogioides , L.D. 
303. 

Stamen,  223. 

Stannum,  L.E.D.  170. 
Staphisagria,  L.E.D.  238. 

Starch,  624. 

Iodide  of,  42. 

Steel  Drops,  133. 

— — Wine,  146. 

Stimulants,  General,  688. 

Local,  671. 

Special,  672. 

Storax,  580. 

Stramomium,  L.E.D.  512. 
Strychnete,  481. 

Strychnia,  L.E.  484. 

Strychnos  Ignatia,  482. 

Nux  Vomica,  481. 

Styraccte,  470. 

Styrax  Benzoin,  L.E.D.  472. 

colatus,  L.  471,  580. 

officinale,  L.E.D.  480. 

Sublimation,  11. 

Sublimatus  Corrosivus,  E.  195. 
Succi  Spissati,  234. 

Succinum,  L.D.  648. 

Succus  Belladonna,  511. 

Hyoscyami,  516. 

spissatus  Aconiti,  D.  241. 

Belladonna,  D.  510. 

Conii,  D.  429. 

Hysocyami,  D.  516. 

Sambuci,  D.  432. 

Suet,  663. 

Sugar,  625. 

Sulphur,  E.  27. 

Antimoniatum  fuscum,  D.  176. 

lotum,  D.  29. 

Milk  of,  29. 

pracipitatum,  29. 

preparations  of,  30. 

refined,  28. 

Roll,  28. 

rough,  28. 

Stidc,  28. 

sublimatum,  L.E.D.  29. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  53. 
Sulphuric  Acid, *30. 

Sus  scrofa,  L.E.D.  665. 

Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  642. 
Symbols,  16,  18. 

Synthesis,  Chemical,  15. 

Syrupus,  L.  627. 

Accti,  E.  646. 

Althaa,  L.E.D.  288. 

Aurantii,  L.E.D.  294. 

Balsami  Tolutani,  L.D.  369. 

Croci,  L.E.  619. 

Dianthi  Caryophylli,  283. 

empyreumaticus,  D.  625. 
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Syrupus  Ipecacuanha?,  E.  436. 

Limonis,  D.  299. 

Limonum,  L.E.  299. 

Mori,  L.  572. 

Papaveris,  L.E.  253. 

Rhoeadis,  I).  251. 

sonmiferi,  D.  253. 

Rhamni,  L.E.D.  332. 

Rhccados,  L.E.  251. 

Rosie,  L.D.  384. 

centifoliu?,  F.  384. 

Gallicie,  E.  383. 

Sarsaparillie,  D.  6ll. 

Sarzie,  L.E.  Gil. 

Scillte,  E.  596. 

Sennie,  L.E.  363. 

simplex,  E.D.  627. 

Tolutanus,  L.E.  369. 

Viola?,  E.D.  279. 

Zingiberis,  L.E.D.  615. 

Tabacum,  L.E.D.  517. 

Tamarindus  indica,  L.E.D.  354. 
Tanacetum  vulgare,  D.  461. 
Tannin,  579. 

Tapioca,  55 7. 

Tar,  587- 

Taraxacum  Dens  Leonis,  L.E.D. 
463. 

Tarragon,  459. 

Tartar.  87,  312. 

Emetic,  177. 

Soluble  cream  of,  87. 

Tartarum,  D.  87. 

Emeticum,  D.  1 77. 

Tea,  291. 

Terebinthaccre,  332. 

Tercbinthina  Canadensis,  L.  584. 

Chia,  L.E.D.  333. 

Vencta,  E.D.  583. 

vulgaris,  L.  D.  583. 

Ternstromiaccie,  29 1. 

Terra  Japonica,  350,  452. 

Testoe  preparatie,  L.  658. 
Thalamiflorie,  235. 

Theaceie,  291. 

Thebalnc,  263. 

Theinc,  437. 

Theobroma  Cacao,  289- 
Therapeutical  arrangement  of  the 
Materia  Mcdica,  668. 
Therapeutics,  definition  of,  1. 
Thus,  D.  584. 

Thymcheie,  527. 

Tiglium,  552. 

Tin,  170. 

Tinctura  Aconiti,  241. 

Aloes,  L.E.D.  601. 

comp.  L.D.  601. 

ct  Myrrhie,  E.  601. 


Tinctura  Ammoniie  comp.  L.  59. 

Angustura?,  D.  326. 

Assafatidie,  L.E.D.  421. 

Aurantii,  L.E.  294. 

Balsami  Tolutani,  E.D.  369. 

Bclladonnie,  511. 

Benzoes  comp.  D.  473. 

Benzoini  comp.  L.E.  473. 

Bucku,  D.  324. 

Buchu,  E.  324. 

Calumbie,  L.E.D.  249. 

Camphoric,  L.E.D.  537. 

comp.  L.  269,  537. 

Cannabis,  571. 

Cant'naridis,  L.E.D.  654. 

Capsid,  L.E.D.  512. 

Cardamomi,  L.E.  617. 

comp.  L.E.D.  617. 

Cascarillie,  L.E.D.  552. 

Cassia?,  E.  545. 

Castorci,  L.E.  667. 

Ammoniata,  E.  667. 

Rossici,  D.  667. 

Catechu,  L.  E.D.  352. 

Cinchona?.  L.E.D.  451. 

comp.  L.E.D.  451. 

Cinnamomi,  L.E.D.  541. 

comp.  L.E.  541. 

Colchici,  L.E.D.  604. 

comp.  L.  604. 

Semin um,  D.  604. 

Conii,  L.E.D.  429. 

Croci,  E.  619. 

Cubcbie,  L.  563. 

Cuspariie,  E.  326. 

Delphiniie,  239- 

Digitalis,  L.E.D.  506. 

Ferri  Aminonio-Chloridi,  L. 

135. 

Muriatis,  E.  133. 

Sesquichloridi,  L.  133. 

Galbani,  D.  424. 

Gallic,  L.  581. 

Gallarum,  E.D.  580. 

Gcntianie  comp.  L.E.D.  488. 

Guaiaci,  L.E.D.  320. 

Ammoniata,  E.D.  320. 

comp.  L.  320. 

Hcllcbori,  L.  238. 

nigri,  D.  238. 

Humuli,  D.  668. 

Hvoscyami,  L.E.D.  516. 

lodinci,  E.D.  42. 

comp.  L.  42. 

Iodinii  comp.  L.  73. 

Jnlapie,  L.E.D,  493. 

Kino,  L.E.D.  373. 

Lactucarii,  E.  466. 

Lavandula?  comp.  L.  497. 

Lobelia?,  E.  467. 
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Tinctura  Lobeli®  .fEtheren,  E.  467 

Lupuli.  L.  568. 

Moschi,  D.  863. 

Myrrh®,  L.E.D.  342. 

' Nucis  Vomica?,  D.  483. 

Opii,  L.E.D.  288. 

Ammoniata,  E.  269. 

Camphorata,  E.D.  269. 

Pipens  Cubeb®,  D.  563. 

Quassi®,  E.D.  329. 

comp.  E.  329. 

Rhei,  E.  526. 

comp.  L.D.  527. 

ct  Aloes,  E.  527. 

r.~~  et  Gentian®,  E.  527. 

Scill®,  L.E.D.  596. 

Senme  comp.  L.E.D.  363. 
Serpentarire,  L.E.D.  549. 

Tolutann,  E.  369. 

Valerian®,  L.E.D.  454. 

Ammoniata,  E.D.  454. 

' — 7 comp.  L.  454. 

Zmci  Acctatis,  D.  153 
— Zingiberia,  L.E.D.  615. 
Tincture  of  Hop  Glands,  568. 
tinctures,  p. 

Ammoniatcd,  9. 

compound,  9. 

Ethereal,  9. 

simple,  9. 

Toluifera  Balsa  mum,  D.  360 
Tonics,  691.  J 

Tormentilla  officinalis,  L.E.D.  381 
Tons  les  Mois,  613. 

Toxicodendron,  L.  335. 

Tra^acantha,  L.E.D.  377. 

Tnticum  hvbernum,  L.D.  623 
— — vul^are,  E.  623. 

Trochisci  Acacite,  349. 

Acidi  Tartarici,  E.  685. 

Crette,  ill. 

Glycirrhizie,  E.  376. 

Lactucarii,  E.  465. 

Magnesite,  E.  119. 

Morphias,  E.  261. 

— O^TE.t2I^CaCUanhte>  261  • 

^n^t6”rrb0nati8-  E'94' 

Turpentine  Chian,  334, 

Turpeth  Mineral,  201. 

Tussilago  Farfara,  L.D.  455 
Tutty,  149. 

Uinius  campcstris,  L.D.  573. 
Umbclhfcr®,  408.  / 

Uncaria  Gambir,  452. 

Unguentum  Acidi  Nitrici,  D.  673. 

, ’ Sulphurici,  D.  34 

Aconitime,  242. 


Unguentum  fEruginis,  E.  158. 

Antimoniale,  E.  180. 

Antimonii  Potassio  Tartratis 

L.  180. 

Calamin®,  D.  151, 

Cantharidis,  E.  655. 

L.D.  655. 

Cerae  alb®,  D.  658. 

flav®,  D.  658. 

Cetacei,  L.  6G1. 

D.  661. 

Citrinum,  E.D.  202. 

Cocculi,  E.  250. 

Conii,  D.  430. 

Creasoti,  L.E.  647. 

Cupri  subacctatis,  D.  158. 

Delphinine,  239. 

Elemi,  D.  345. 

comp.  L.  345. 

Gall®  comp.  L.  270,  580. 

et  Opii,  E.  580. 

Gallarum,  D.  580. 

Hydrargyri,  E.D.  183. 

^ Ammonio-Chloridi,  L. 

Biniodidi,  L.  191. 

Chloridi,  195. 

fortius,  L.  183. 

— Iodidi,  L.  190. 

mitius,  L.D.  185. 

Nitratis,  L.D.  202. 

Nitrico-Ojtydi,  D.  189. 

Ox-ydi  Nitrici,  D.  I89. 

- — Submuriatis  Ammoni- 
ati,  D.  199. 

Infusi  Cantharidis,  E.  655 

Iodinei,  E.D.  42,  73,  684. 

lodinii  comp.  L.  42,  73. 

' Oxidi  Hydrargyri,  E.  I89. 

Picis  liquid®,  L.E.D.  588. 

nigr®,  L.  588. 

Piperis  mgri,  D.  561. 

Plumbi  Acetatis,  E.D.  167. 

Carbonatis,  E.D.  165. 

comp.  L.  161. 

Iodidi,  L.  164. 

Potass®  Hydriodatis,  D.  73. 

Precipitati  albi,  E.  199. 

Resin®  alb®,  D.  585. 

Resinosum,  E.  585. 

Sabin®,  D.  590. 

Sambuei,  L.D.  432. 

Scrophulari®,  D.  504. 

simplex,  E.  658. 

Sulphuris,  L.E.D.  30. 

comp.  L.  30. 

Tartari  Emetici,  D.  180. 

Vcratri,  L D.  60S. 

Zinci,  L.E.  160. 

Oxydi,  D.  150. 
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Urticete,  564. 

Uva,  L.  310. 

Ursi,  L.E.D.  468. 

Uvie  pas  see,  E.  310. 

Valeriana  officinalis,  L.E.D.  453. 
Valerianete,  452. 

Vanilla,  6ll. 

Vaporisation,  10. 

Vegetables,  collecting  and  drying, 
232. 

Vegetation,  chemistry  of,  230. 
Vcratria,  L.E.  6o6. 

Veratrum,  L.D.  604. 

album,  L.E.D.  604. 

Sabadilla,  E.  606. 

Verbascum  Thapsus,  D.  50/. 
Verdigris,  157. 

Vertebrata,  65 9. 

Vine,  310. 

Vinegar,  644. 

Vinum  album,  E.  637. 

hispanicum,  D.  637. 

Aloes,  L.E.D.  600. 

Antimoniale,  E.  180. 

Antimonii  Potassio-Tartratis, 

L.  180. 

Colchici,  L.E.  604. 

Ferri,  146. 

Gentian ee,  E.  488. 

Ipecacuanhfie,  L.E.D.  436. 

Opii,  L.E.D.  269. 

Rhei,  E.  526. 

Tabaci,  E.  518. 

Veratri,  L.  605. 

Xericum,  L.  637. 

Viola  odorata,  E.D.  278. 

Violacefie,  278. 

Vitis  vinifera,  L.E  D.  310. 

Vitriol  Blue,  154. 


Vitriol,  White,  15  J. 

Volume,  19. 

Washing,  7. 

Water,  26. 

Water-bath,  8. 

Waters,  Distilled,  11  * 

Wax,  657. 

Weights,  5. 

Apothecaries,  5. 

Dublin,  xiv. 

Liquid,  5. 

Troy,  5. 

Wheat,  023. 

Wine  Antimonial,  180. 

Wintera  Aromatica,  D.  243. 
Winter’s  Bark,  243. 

Wood  Oil,  290. 

Wormwood,  460. 

Xanthopicrine,  326. 

Yeast,  638. 

Zanthoxylete,  326. 

Zea  Mays,  625. 

Zinc,  Butter  of,  150. 

Zinci  Acetatis  Tinctura,  D.  153. 

Carbonas  Impurum,  D.  150. 

preparatum,  D. 

151. 

Chloridum,  150. 

Oxydum,  L.E.D.  149. 

Sulphas,  L.E.D.  151. 

Zincum,  L.E.D.  148. 

Zingiber,  L.E.D.  614. 

officinale,  L.E.  614. 

Zingiberacefie,  613. 

Zygophyllere,  31 6. 
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ADDENDA. 


Page  450,  line  19,  add: — Mr.  Redwood  (P.  J.  vi.  163)  states  that  Quinoidino 
and  the  Amorphous  Quinine  are  both  mixed  products,  containing  several  proxi- 
mate principles,  and  that  one  part  of  these  principles  is  soluble,  the  other  inso- 
luble in  Ether,  and  that  in  fact  amorphous  Quinine  is  the  same  substance  which 
has  long  been  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Quinoidino  or  Chinoidine. 

To  Calcis  Murias  page  113  line  22  add  E. 


Potassii  Ferrocyanidum 

» 

143 

it 

1 

a 

E. 

Plurabi  Diacet.  Sol. 

a 

168 

„ 

6 

fl 

Aqua.* 

n 

Plumbi  Subacetatis  Liquor  comp.  169 

it 

2 

it 

D. 

n 

Names  of  Ant.  Pot.  Tart. 

it 

177 

tt 

33 

a 

Tartarum  Emoticum,  D. 

tf 

Hydr.  e Creta 

a 

182 

it 

7 

a 

Grey  Powder. 

It 

Tinct.  Opii  Camph. 

269 

„ 

25 

tt 

Elixir  Paregoricum,  D. 

Slnapis  alba 

a 

276 

it 

36 

tt 

D. 

ft 

Kraineria 

a 

281 

a 

16 

Ratanhia,  D. 

ft 

Limonum  Oleum 

a 

298 

it 

3 

L.  E. 

it 

Oxalia  Acetosella 

a 

314 

it 

25 

it 

Acetosella,  L. 

Pil.  Colocynthidis,  E. 

405 

it 

6 

tt 

Comp.  I). 

It 

Cuminum  Cyminum 

a 

426 

n 

2 

it 

Cyminum,  L. 

„ 

Pulv.  Ipecac,  comp. 

it 

436 

” 

35 

,, 

L.  E.  D. 

ft 

Decoct.  Cinchonas 

a 

451 

18 

D. 

it 

Cnicus  benedictus 

it 

455 

tt 

1 

Centaurea  benedicta,  D . sun, 

,, 

Extr.  Anthemidis 

it 

458 

tt 

25 

tt 

E. 

„ 

Mentha  Pulegium 

H 

500 

tt 

19 

a 

L. 

„ 

Origanum  Majorana 

tt 

502 

a 

21 

tt 

D. 

>1 

Ung.  Piperis 

it 

561 

t, 

41 

tt 

Nigri. 

CORRIGENDA. 


Page  45  line  44  dele  Clk. 

„ 125  „ 4 for  Lime  read  Zinc. 

„ 138  „ 32  „ exsiccatus  read  exsiccatum,  E. 

„ 193  „ 31  „ Calomclus  read  Calomelas. 

„ 195  „ 12  „ Corrosi' vus  Sublimatus  read  Sublimatus  Corrosivus,  E. 

„ 201  „ 28  „ Hydrarg.  Sulph.  Oxydum  reoti  Hydrarg.  OxycL  Sulphuric.D. 

„ 252  „ „ Fig.  39  read  41. 

„ 253  „ 20  „ Fig.  39  read  41. 

„ 302  „ 17  „ Cainbogia  read  Gambogia,  D. 

„ 336  „ 20  „ Boswollia  serrata  read  B.  thuhifera,  Roxb.  B.  eerrata,  L. 
„ 343  „ 8 dele  Tinct.  Ammon,  comp. 

„ 406  „ 3 for  Rech  read  Rich. 

„ 429  „ 22  „ inspissatus  rca/l  spissatus,  D. 

„ 432  „ 3 „ Lcucorrhceas  read  Leucorrhcea. 

„ 474  „ 33  „ Paragoric  read  Paregoric. 

„ 544  „ 6 „ Ebcrn.  read  Eberm. 


* Called  Aqua,  p.  30,  and  Solutio,  p.  Ill,  E.  P. 


— 


